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I. INTRODUCTION 


Tue record of the ages preserved in the geologic strata 
of the cliffs is seen twisted and broken at intervals by the 
force of some gigantic prehistoric catastrophe. Future 
students of the missionary situation of 1914 will see the 
results of the long patient work of missions and the 
Christian Church broken by a huge fault, due to the tre- 
mendous upheaval of the war. This fault will necessarily 
appear in the present survey: the war has made it impos- 
sible to present an orderly account of the missionary 
operations of the year. They are broken by the 
catastrophe, and must be so recorded. All facts are 
in a new setting: their proportion and _ significance 
is changed. Under such circumstances, the difficulty of 








When articles are an expression of the policy or views of the Continuation Committee, or of 
the conclusions reached by any of tts Special Committees, this fact will be made clear. In 
all other instances the writer of the paper is alone responsible for the opinions expressed. 
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presenting a survey is considerably increased. From some 
parts of the mission field no information is yet avail- 
able, and as regards the rest it is too soon to say what 
effect the war has had upon missionary work. The un- 
certainty which obscures the whole situation makes it 
hard to present a vivid picture. But the very magnitude 
of the crisis renders an attempt to survey the work as a 
whole more necessary than ever. The catastrophe must 
be estimated, if prayer is to be effectual and if missionary 
policy is to be shaped aright. In the present article an 
endeavour is made to review the conditions which the 
war suddenly interrupted, and to bring together such facts 
regarding its impact upon missionary work as it was 
possible to ascertain up to the end of November. 
The sources of information on which the survey is 
based are some hundreds of different magazines, newspapers 
Sources of @Nd reviews, both missionary and general, which 
Information come to the office of the Continuation Committee 
and are examined regularly; the reports of missionary 
societies and of organizations in the mission field; and 
personal communications from the secretaries of missionary 
societies and missionary correspondents in all parts of 
the world. Heartiest thanks are due to those numerous 
men and women who have given so generously of their 
time and thought and stores of knowledge to the survey, 
and who up to the very moment of going to press have 
kept the office supplied with the most valuable and recent 
data. The limitations of a world survey confine it to the 
record of outstanding movements and events: the many 
living and personal details accumulated from the above 
sources concerning steady missionary service in country 
after country, district after district, station after station, must 
inevitably be omitted. But it is just these details which give 
the knowledge necessary for the selection of outstanding facts, 
and their record by correspondents and missionary publica- 
tions has been a most real and vital service to the survey. 
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Il. THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 


AccorDING to the Japanese calendar, 1914 is the Tiger 
year, the sign of calamities. Such it has proved. In 
Nationat January Hokkaido and the north were visited 
Calamities by a terribly severe famine. Families subsisted 
on roots and leaves, and parents sold their daughters into 
virtual slavery. The Government granted large sums for 
relief, and much was also done and is still being done by 
the Churches.’ On January 12th a volcano in Sakurajima 
Island in Kagoshima Bay burst into flame, desolating the 
entire. island ; 20,000 people became homeless and Kago- 
shima and the surrounding districts suffered severely from 
earthquakes and tidal waves. On April 11th the nation 
was plunged afresh into mourning by the death of the 
Empress Dowager, beloved by the people as a wise reformer, 
a representative of the best type of Japanese womanhood. 

In August Japan witnessed the outbreak of the Great 
War, and on the 28rd of that month became directly 
involved. It is too early to estimate the effects 
of this crisis. Both Japanese Christians and 
missionaries feel that the struggle between nations bearing 
the Christian name will make it more difficult to commend 
the Gospel in Japan, especially since the national aspects 
of religion bulk large in the eyes of the Japanese. 

The problems of Japanese immigration to the United 
States, to which reference was made in last year’s survey, 
‘a. ... have not yet found solution, in spite of extensive 

e American- 

Japanese correspondence between the two governments.’ 

Problem Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, a missionary of twenty-six 
years’ experience in Japan, has been devoting his energies 
during the past year to promoting a better understanding 
between Japan and America. He has carried on an 
extensive campaign in North America, advocating before 


The War 


1 Christian Movement in Japan, 1914, pp. 23-5. 
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Chambers of Commerce and other influential gatherings a 
*new American oriental policy,’ based, on the one hand, 
on a recognition of the need for conserving American 
institutions, and on the other upon the necessity of abolish- 
ing race discrimination and treating Asiatics with courtesy.’ 
He has had the official support of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, which appointed last 
April a Commission on Relations with Japan, composed of 
fifteen leading representatives of the various denominations. 
In home politics the year has been one of change. The 
Yamamoto ministry fell in March, as the result of an adverse 
Political VOte on the naval estimates, following upon the 
Change revelation of corrupt practices in the navy in 
which officers of high rank were involved. The fall of the 
ministry was really due, however, to more deep-seated 
causes—the growing revolt of the people from class govern- 
ment, the growing strain of national expenditure and a 
steady increase in the cost of living. After several attempts 
to form a compromise ministry, the veteran liberal states- 
man, Count Okuma, was induced to accept office. It 
would have been almost impossible to find a premier better 
qualified to inspire confidence in the nation and to guide 
affairs in this time of external and internal crisis.’ 
Political change is but one manifestation of a profound 
social unrest amongst the Japanese of to-day. Industrial 
Social CONditions are deplorable,* and the awakening 
Unrest social conscience of Japan can no longer ignore 
them. The Government, the Christian Church and non- 
Christian communities are all attempting in different ways 
1 Count Okuma is reported to have said that diplomacy, law and statesmanship 
are insufficient to provide a solution of the difficulty, and that only the power of the 
Christian conscience in the United States and the teaching of human brotherhood will 
save the threatening situation. For fuller treatment of the whole question see The 
American- Japanese Problem by Sidney L. Gulick, reviewed in this issue of IRM., pp. 141-3. 
2? Count Okuma is at once an ardent patriot and a keen critic of the defects in the 
national life. He has repeatedly expressed the conviction that religion is the founda- 
tion of national strength, and he sets a high value on the Christian ethical ideal. Cf. 
the statement which he contributed to this Review in October 1912, pp. 654-8. 


3 471,877 women and children are employed in factories; 22 per cent are under 
14. Many work 15 hours a day, conditions are unhealthy, the rate of mortality amongst 
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to deal with the situation, and are starting agencies for 
work amongst various needy classes, such as orphans, 
lepers, discharged prisoners, and consumptives.’ The 
Conference of Federated Missions has appointed a com- 
mittee to collect facts and statistics of social conditions, 
and has made a recommendation in favour of the develop- 
ment of settlements in congested centres of the cities. 
Social unrest is producing a growing consciousness of 
the need of new spiritual forces in national life. The 
The Christ- Hongwangi Buddhist temple scandals have also 
ward Trend fostered religious disquietude. Japan is 
plunged into a mood of self-questioning introspection, 
and the result is an unusual and general holding out of the 
nation’s hands to God, showing itself in many different 
ways.* Several well-known men and women have pro- 
fessed faith in Christ and are giving themselves to Christian 
work, others are studying the New Testament and students 
are buying Bibles in a quite unprecedented way.* The 
concern of the Government about the religious condition 
of the people is indicated by the fact that following upon 
the ‘ Three Religions Conference’ held in February 1912, 
the Minister of Education in November 1913 invited 
representatives of Shintoism, Buddhism and Christianity 
to a conference. The Christians showed themselves a 
moral power in the nation by raising questions of a 


them is three times the normal. Japan Weekly Mail, 1914 (Aug. 22), pe 183. An 
account of alarming industrial conditions and of social remedies already employed is 
given by J]. Merle Davis in the Christian Movement in Japan, 1914, pp. 134753- 

' Christian Movemeni in Japan, 1914, pp. 127-33. 

® This is clearly shown in the periodical literature ot the year. The Rev. A. K, 
Reischauer of the American Presbyterian Board writes: ‘ The contrast between the 
Japan of to-day and the Japan of 1905 is simply startling. Then the atmosphere was 
charged with the spirit of conceit and pride. But to-day ... there is a profound 
consciousness of the nation’s weakness and shortcomings.’ Assembly Herald, 1914 
(March), p. 131. Dr. Masataro Sawayanagi, the President of the Imperial University 
in Kyoto, writing in the Japan Magazine (quoted in the Review of Reviews (London), 
1914 (Jan.), p. 45), says: ‘ How to create a stronger aspiration after faith among 
the people is one of the pressing problems in Japan. . . . [Religion] is an atmosphere to 
live in. What Japan lamentably lacks is this atmosphere.’ 

3 Students of one government college in Tokyo bought 1300 scripture portions last 
year, and of another 600. In the Tokyo Normal College a Christian professor was asked 
to give thirty lectures on Christianity. 
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practical character, which were promised consideration by 
the authorities.’ 
In view of this desire towards spiritual things, it is 
significant that the main effort of the Japan Continuation 
Nationa) ©°Mémittee since its inauguration has been to 
a direct the energies of the Japanese Churches into 
the National Evangelistic Campaign. The cam- 
paign is under the direction of a joint committee of Japanese 
and foreigners working in two sections, one for the eastern 
and the other for the western division of Japan. During 
the first six months efforts were concentrated on some of 
the secondary cities with good results both in baptisms 
and inquirers, but from October the campaign was carried 
into Tokyo and Osaka. It is noteworthy that the leader- 
ship of the campaign is in the hands of the Japanese. 
They are displaying much ability and enthusiasm in the 
gigantic undertaking. Half the necessary money is being 
raised in Japan, and a mission is only arranged for where 
the local church takes responsibility both for preparation 
and following up.’ 
A Committee on the Distribution of Forces has been 
engaged since 1911 in a study of the co-ordination of 
Survey and €Xisting missionary work and of the additional 
Occupation reinforcements necessary.2 The Conference of 
Federated Missions in January decided to continue this 
committee under the new name of the Committee on 
Survey and Occupation, to undertake such further survey 
as may be required, and to report on the success of in- 


1 The substance of the speech made at the conference by the Minister of Education 
and of the replies of President Ibuka and Dr. Kozaki are given in the Japan Evangelist 
for December 1913, pp. 547-9. See also Christian Movement in Japan, 1914, pp. 28, 29. 

? An illustration of co-operative evangelistic work was given at the Taisho Industrial 
Exposition in Tokyo, where between March 23 and July 31 a special preaching hall 
was opened. Speakers were supplied in rotation by all the churches in the city. 
123,628 persons heard Christian preaching and 4733 expressed a desire for instruction. 
For detailed plans for the whole campaign see Christian Movement in Japan, 1914, 
pp. 280-7. It has been found necessary, owing to distraction caused by the war, to 
discontinue the plans for the campaign in the Hokkaido and the north. 

* See the article by Dr. Fulton in this number, pp. 1to9-19. Cf. Christian Movement 
in Japan, 1913, pp. 68-75, 186-224, 284-7; 1914, Ppp. 537- 
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dividual missions in fulfilling their obligations for the 
occupation of neglected areas. The committee is at 
present engaged in a survey of village conditions. It has 
appointed a representative committee of missionaries on 
furlough to present to the home Church the needs of 
evangelistic work in Japan, and has taken steps to lay 
before Japanese young men and women afresh the privi- 
leges and claims of Christian service as a life work. 
The proposals for the establishment of a Christian 
university are still under consideration.' In the mean- 
Christian time efforts are being made to co-ordinate 
Education the work of existing Christian schools of the 
Koto (college) grade in Tokyo. The Meiji Gakuin (Presby- 
terian) and Tokyo Gakuin (Baptist) have already united 
in a single institution under the new name Taisho Gakuin. 
Plans for a women’s union Christian college have been 
submitted for consideration to the missions interested. 
Information concerning an important meeting of the 
National Christian Educational Association held in June 
1913 was received too late for inclusion in last year’s survey.” 
The Christian Literature Society has undertaken a 
survey of the field and compiled a catalogue of existing 
Christian Christian publications in Japanese. This con- 
Literature tains about 1950 entries, though many of these 
refer to what may be regarded as dead matter. The 
society has decided to publish on its own account, and 
requires a capital fund for this purpose. The appointment 
of Dr. E. N. Walne, to give part of his time to the society 
as ‘ field secretary,’* has greatly promoted the distribu- 


1 IRM. 1914 (Jan.), p. 7; Christian Movement in Japan, 1914, pp. 256-7. 

? A commission was appointed to investigate the state of Christian education as 
compared with government and private non-Christian education, and to draw up a 
comprehensive policy for Christian education in Japan. It was recommended that 
the remuneration of teachers in Christian schools should be about equal to that of 
teachers in government schools of the same grade, and a committee was appointed to 
investigate a pension system in government schools with a view to the adoption of a 
similar system in Christian schools. 

3 In addition to the work of Dr. S. H. Wainright, appointed in 1912 as executive 
secretary. 
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tion and circulation of the literature, and a hundred 
subscribers have been secured who will take a copy of 
everything published by the society. The most important 
publication thus far has been an original work on the 
History of Christianity by Professor E. Kashiwai. 
The General Synod of the Nippon Sei Kokwai in April 
discussed the question of joining the federation of the 
Co-operation Churches. After much debate the matter was 

and Unity referred to the seven bishops and six repre- 
sentative Japanese clergy, and they were asked to 
present a report on the whole question at the next 
synod in 1917. The Church Missionary Society has 
decided to co-operate in the central theological school 
at Tokyo, which already includes the divinity schools of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and the 
American Episcopal mission. 

Among other matters of interest during the period are 
the completion of a successful year by the reorganized 
Japanese Language School, which has received 
official recognition from the Department of 
Education ;* the gift of £10,000 by the Mikado for St. Luke’s 
International Hospital at Tokyo;* the appointment of a 
secretary to devote half his time to the promotion of efficient 
methods and teaching in Sunday schools ; an appeal by the 
various missions for grants amounting in all to £800 for 
the Tokyo Grammar School for missionaries’ children ; the 
celebration by the Roman Catholic missions of the 300th 
anniversary of the fateful edict of Tokugawa Iyeyasu 
on January 27th, 1614, which ordered all foreign priests to 
leave Japan, and all converts to abjure Christianity, and 
marked the beginning of thirty years of the severest 
persecution and the almost complete extermination of 
Christianity in Japan. 

There has been a growing rapprochement between 


Other Events 


1 Christian Movement in Japan, 1914, pp. 248-64. Japan Weekly Mail, 1913 (Nov. 
22), p. 663. 


® The Outlook, 1914 (Nov. 18), p. 625. 
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missionaries in Japan and Korea. Fraternal delegates 
from the Federal Council of Evangelical Missions in 
Korea visited the Conference of Federated Missions in 
Relations bee Japan at Tokyo in January: the visit was 
wrapan and reciprocated by the presence of two delegates 
Korea from Japan at the third annual meeting 
of the Korean Federal Council in September. The 
need for co-operation in view of the influx of Japanese 
into Korea was emphasized: it was felt that Korean 
missions had much to learn from Japanese as to educa- 
tion and native leadership, while Japanese missions could 
gain valuable lessons from Korea in personal evangelism 
and volunteer Bible-study. For the first time the Christian 
Movement in Japan represents Korean missions with the 
same completeness as Japanese.’ 
Other noteworthy missionary events in Korea are: 
the transfer of all the work of the American Presbyterian 
Missionary Mission in the South Kyengyang province to 
Mi y : ; reel ; 
Work in the Australian Presbyterian mission,—an im- 
portant step in co-operation, as the Australians 
now become responsible for a population of a million and 
a half more than were previously in their district ; the 
sending of the three first Korean missionaries to China 
by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church : 
the organizing of Young Men’s Christian Association work 
already carried on in conjunction first with China and 
then with Japan into a Korean association, and the 
holding of its first convention at Songdo on April 2nd; 
and the doubling of the circulation of the scriptures in the 
year 1913.7 
A census of church attendance over the whole of Formosa 
was taken by the English and Canadian Presbyterian 


1 The 150 pages devoted to Korea give the most complete historical and statistical 
account of Korean missions yet published. Christian Movement in Japan, 1914, pp. 
365-518. 

* Over 1,000,000 scriptures have been sold this year. This fact and the 1800 Bible 
classes carried on regularly in Korea show the part played by Bible study in the life of 
the Korean. See the article on Bible training classes, Christian Movement in Japan, 
1914, Pp. 477-83. 
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missions in May. The total attendance at morning and 
afternoon services was 22,682, out of a total of 25,790 
members and adherents. In the churches con- 
nected with the English Presbyterian mission, 
the members give an average of yen 6.80 (= 14s.) per annum. 


Their giving per head has been more than doubled in 
four years. 


Formosa 


lil. CHINA 


In the political life of China the past year has witnessed 
the steady growth of conservative reaction. The ex- 

Political Pulsion of the national party from Parliament 

Situation jn November 1918 was followed by the dis- 
solution of the Assembly last January. The Political 
Council continued to sit and advise the President: it 
was succeeded later, as arranged at the dissolution, by 
the Constitution Amendment Conference, appointed to 
amend the provisional constitution declared by the Presi- 
dent to be unworkable. On May Ist the amended 
constitution was promulgated. It places practically un- 
limited power in the hands of the President.’ The 
old system of provincial government has been virtu- 
ally re-established ; a press law of extreme severity was 
passed on April 8rd; and many organizations suspected 
by the Government have been suppressed. It is claimed 
that these measures were necessary to secure stability 
of administration in a country unaccustomed to more 
advanced methods. Certainly the internal condition of 
the country was terribly disturbed, as was shown by the 
ravages of the ‘ White Wolf’* and his brigand followers, 

1 He can declare war, command the army and navy, make treaties, create new 
offices, appoint all civil and military officers. He is assisted by an Advisory Council 
without legislative powers, corresponding to our Upper House, and has a practical 


veto over the Legislative Chamber, a lower house, only partly elected. The Provincial 
Assemblies are abolished. See China Mission Year Book, 1914, pp. 8-12, and The 
Times of July 2nd, 1914, p. 7. 

* The White Wolf's operations seriously affected missionary work in Honan, Anhui 
and Shensi: two missionaries were killed and much mission property was destroyed. 
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which were only put down with much difficulty. The 
defenders of President Yuan Shih-kai’s administration are 
able to point to an increase of industrial and commercial 
prosperity during the past year.’ 

Nothing has called forth more discussion than the 
action of the State with regard to Confucianism.? On 

Revivalof January 29th, the Political Council decreed 
Confucianism that the worship of Heaven should be restored 
and be made universal, private citizens as well as the 
President having a right to perform it; the President to 
perform the ceremony as representing the nation. On 
February 8th a presidential mandate prescribed the wor- 
ship of Confucius according to traditional practice, while 
another proclaimed complete religious freedom, and stated 
that the mandate was not intended to establish Con- 
fucianism as a state religion. Some missionaries regard 
these measures with alarm, but many look upon them 
merely as an attempt on the part of Government to stem 
the rising tide of lawlessness and immorality which it 
rightly regards as connected with the waning influence of 
religion.* A revival of Confucianism is unquestionably 


1 The Post Office figures for 1913 show 150,000,000 more articles handled than in 1912, 
an increase of 33 per cent, and on September 1, China entered the Universal Postal 
Union. Customs receipts show an increase of more than 4,000,000 taels on the previous 
record ; the salt gabelle returns also show substantial progress. On January 9, seven 
towns in North China were opened by the Government to foreign trade. National 
Review (China), 1914 (Feb. 7), p. 160; (Feb. 14), pp. 181, 183 ; (Aug. 29), p. 87; China 
Mission Yearv Book, 1914, p. 26. 

2 Cf.‘ The Confucian Revival,’ by the Rev. H. K. Wright, in China Mission Year 
Book, 1914, pp. 61-72. 

3A mandate issued a few days before the President performed the ceremonial 
worship at the Temple of Confucius on September 28 contains the following: ‘ The 
moral standard of the nation has fallen very low, and when recently our system of 
government was changed many talked ignorantly of mistaken conceptions of liberty 
and equality and went to excess in various directions. . . . Happily, Heaven will have 
no more turmoil in the land, and the trouble has been timely ended. But if wild grass 
were allowed to grow within the sanctified precincts of his temple and the sacrificial 
bells and drums left to decay, and our desire to worship Confucius not reanimated, how 
could we expect to strengthen the foundation of our national and moral laws? .. . 
Every nation on earth has its own national spirit, bequeathed to it by its ancestors 
and kept alive as a distinctive trait of its national character. . . . Therefore reverential 
honour for the holy Sage comes spontaneously from the hearts of millions of people, 
and in worshipping him we are not in any way manifesting any desire to make his 
doctrines the state religion.’ National Review (China), 1914 (Oct. 3), p. 178. 
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being encouraged to some extent by the present Govern- 
ment. The Board of Education in Peking has ordered 
all publishers of school books to make more use of extracts 
from the Confucian classics and to print nothing contrary 
to the spirit of Confucius. Other religions have become 
anxious, and Buddhists, Taoists and Moslems are rousing 
themselves to active propaganda and are imitating Christian 
methods of preaching, organization and works of charity.’ 
It seems clear, however, that official action in favour of 
Confucianism has not affected the people at large to any 
extent, but that in so far as there is any religious reaction 
amongst the people it is a return to the domestic, social 
and spectacular forms of idolatry, which are once more 
enjoying a wide popularity. Even amongst the educated, 
there is a decline of enthusiasm for the spread of Confucian 
doctrine.’ 
Christianity, at any rate, is not suffering through the 
Confucian revival. Dr. Arthur H. Smith declares that the 
Progressof OUtlook for the missions was never brighter.® 
the Gospel Jn certain sections attempts have been made 
to discredit Christians as disloyal to the Govern- 
ment, or to discredit Christianity officially as a religion 
detrimental to the morals and civilization of China, but 
these attacks are in no way hindering accessions to the 
Church. On the contrary, almost every mission records a 
larger number of pupils in its schools, greater interest 
and open-mindedness amongst the people as regards the 
Christian message, and an increasing number of baptisms 
and catechumens.‘ Almost every mission, while empha- 
sizing the importance of its educational work, calls 


1 Missionary Record of the United Free Church of Scotland, 1914 (July), p. 321. 

2 See an account of the complete collapse of an ambitious Confucianist movement 
in Hongkong in the North China Herald, t914 (Aug. 29), p. 669. 

3 See China Mission Year Book, 1914, chapter viii., ‘ Evangelistic Work.’ 

* The China Inland Mission, for example, found 1913 to be a record year of baptisms 
(4492, an increase of 1906 on the previous year), and notes that up to date 1914 is far 
in advance of 1913. China Inland Mission Report, 1914, p. 11. Bishop Bashford 
gives figures which show a general increase of nearly 25 per cent in the communicant 
membership of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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for additional men, both Chinese and foreign, for direct 
evangelistic work.’ The conviction that the field is ripe 
has seized the missionary leaders, and the China Continua- 
tion Committee is bending all its energies to unite the 
missionary bodies and the Chinese Christians in a great 
forward evangelistic movement, the first-fruits of which 
have been seen already in the province-wide evangelistic 
campaign in Fukien. Remarkable meetings for govern- 
ment students and officials have been held in the provincial 
capitals and metropolitan cities of China by Mr. Sherwood 
Eddy and others.’ 

In spite of the fact that hostilities have taken place 
on Chinese soil there is no indication as vet of any marked 

Effects of Change in the conditions of missionary work as 

theWar the result of the war. Public opinion has 
been sensitive lest Chinese interests should be threatened 
and strong feeling has been aroused by the Japanese 
seizure of the Tsinanfu railway for military purposes. 
But for the great majority of the common people the war 
is something too remote to cause them any practical con- 
cern. The missions of all nationalities have been affected 
financially. Orders have been received from home to 
postpone all capital outlay on buildings and to practise 
the strictest economy. The continental missions in parti- 
cular have experienced difficulty in regard to remittances 
from home. Some missions have been compelled to reduce 
the salaries of both foreigners and Chinese and fear that they 
may be compelled to close their schools and hospitals. 
The missionaries at the summer stations of Kuling and 
Peitaho made collections amounting to about $8500 
Mexican for the help of missions that may be in special 
need. In some districts the Chinese Churches have set 


1Cf. China’s Millions, 1914 (Feb.), pp. 23-4. 

2In the first seven cities touched, there were about 7000 enquirers, and the 
meetings averaged an attendance of 3000. In Peking more than 2000 enquirers have 
been enrolled, many scholars and officials amongst them. In Changsha there were 
over 1500 enquirers, and scores of Bible classes have been organized. A remarkable 
work has also been done among women students. 
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apart one day a week for special prayer for peace in Europe. 
The missions at work in the area of hostilities are the 
American Presbyterian, the Berlin Mission, the Allgemeiner 
Evangelisch - Protestantischer Verein and the Swedish 
Baptists. There are also two Roman Catholic missions, 
the Franciscan and the Society of the Divine Word 
(Steyl). No information has been received as to how their 
work has been affected by the Japanese occupation. 
The carrying out of the government national pro- 
gramme of education has been blocked by the enormous 
Educational CXpenditure on the army, and on pacifying 
Outlook the country. Though the Secretary of State 
declares that his policy will be to promote education 
at the expense of the army, about one-third of the govern- 
ment colleges and schools have been closed, and many are 
attended by greatly reduced numbers, while there is a 
tendency to revert to the old classical type of education.’ 
In Kwangsi the Government has withdrawn its financial 
support of schools and advises teachers to rely on student 
fees. The Government is withdrawing many students 
from abroad, especially from Japan.” 
A spirit of great friendliness exists between the Govern- 
ment and the mission schools, and missionaries have been 
..., almost overwhelmed with opportunities for 
Opportunity of a : 
Missionary carrying out the recommendations of the 
Education National Missionary Conference of 1918 in 
favour of the co-operation of missionary institutions 
with the Government.* The Shansi education officials 
recently offered the entire charge of the public school 
system in eight counties with a population of 4,000,000, 
to the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, full liberty being granted to teach Christianity. 


1 Educational Review (China), 1914 (July), p. 32. See also an article by Dr. Fong 
F. Sec in the October number, pp. 29-32. 

2 This, however, seems to be due to political caution and fear of these students as 
revolutionaries rather than to educational reaction, for, on the other hand, the President 
has recently devoted $12,000,000 to helping students to go abroad. Chinese Recorder, 
1914 (Aug.), P- 474- 

3 Chinese Recorder, 1914 (Jan.), p. 26. 
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The board has sent missionaries to take charge.’ In 
Fukien, appeals are being made to missionaries all over 
the province to undertake the direction of schools. One 
village has given them its Buddhist monastery, the en- 
dowment of which is to be devoted to a Christian 
school.? 
The Advisory Council of the reconstituted Educational 
Association held its first meeting in Shanghai on May 6th. 
Educational Strong emphasis was laid on the necessity 
Association of a thorough development of elementary 
education in connexion with missions. This corresponds 
to a similar emphasis laid by the Government on the impor- 
tance of primary schools.* The China Continuation Com- 
mittee has endorsed the view of the Educational Associa- 
tion, and urged all missions to investigate the condition 
of their elementary schools and to make them as efficient 
as possible. 
Missionary medical education meets with special favour 
on the part of the Government. Dr. Wu Lien Ten, the 
Medical Medical officer of the Foreign Office, Peking, 
Education presented an elaborate memorandum to the 
Minister of Education early in the year on the reform of 
medical education. In it he comments on the efficiency 
and disinterestedness of the eight union medical training 
colleges established by missions, and suggests close co- 
operation with them on the part of the Government. 
Practical difficulties in the way of medical education 
have been removed by the action of the Government in 
legalizing the dissection of the human body. An important 
event in connexion with medical work in China was the 
medical commission sent out by the Rockefeller Foundation 
to examine medical conditions with a view to the making 


1 Missionary Herald, 1914 (March), pp. 101-2. 2 Ibid. (June), p. 246. 

* See the full Report of the Educational Association. Educational Review (China), 
1914 (July), pp. 4-22. 

* Dr. Fong F. Sec states with reference to government education that ‘in the 
reorganization of the school system of the country the emphasis has been shifted 
from institutions of higher learning to elementary education.’ Ibid. p.32. « 

2 
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of substantial grants of money. The Foundation has 
already offered fellowships in medicine in the United 
States of America to Chinese graduates. 
The movement towards closer unity and co-operation 
gathers strength from year to year. Striking evidence of 
Unionanad its progress is given in an article in the China 
Co-operation Mission Year Book, in which the union institu- 
tions and union meetings throughout China are enumerated.’ 
During the past year the Presbyterian Church in China, 
in which churches founded by Presbyterian missions have 
been united since 1907,* took steps to achieve complete 
organic unity. Until now the presbyteries and synods 
have been united only in an advisory council, but at a 
meeting of the council held in May it was resolved, subject 
to the approval of two-thirds of the presbyteries, to con- 
stitute a General Assembly.* In the sphere of education 
important proposals are under consideration for a com- 
prehensive union of the Christian institutions for higher 
education in Peking. Plans: for union in higher education 
are also being considered by the missions at work in the 
Fukien province. A union theological college was opened 
at Canton in October.‘ 


1 China Mission Year Book, 1914, pp. 200-20. The article includes a contri- 
bution on the Hunan Continuation Committee in which the writer, the Rev. 
G. G. Warren, argues in favour of a union committee being chosen by the annual 
conference with a view to the balanced representation of all important missionary 
interests instead of its members being appointed independently by the individual 
missions concerned. 

2 For the Constitution, see Report of the World Missionary Conference, vol. ii. pp. 
305-8. 

3 The proposals submitted to the presbyteries include the following: ‘The Word 
of God as contained in the scriptures of the Old and New Testaments is to be held as 
the supreme rule of faith and life. For an interpretation of that rule, the General 
Assembly will stand upon the general basis of the doctrinal standards recognized by 
the various uniting bodies until such time as the united Church shall formulate its own 
creed. The Westminster Shorter Catechism is recommended as being an excellent 
brief digest of the doctrines now held incommon. The name is to be the Presbyterian 
General Assembly of the Church of Christ in China, thus acknowledging that it is an 
essential part but not the whole of that Church. . . . The General Assembly shall be 
composed of ministers and elders elected by the presbyteries, each presbytery to have 
at least two, and presbyteries with a church membership of over three thousand to have 
four representatives.’ Chinese Recorder, 1914 (Sept.), pp. 588-9. 

* Chinese Recorder, 1914 (Oct.), pp. 656-7. 
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The China Continuation Committee held its second 

meeting at Shanghai on May 8th to 12th. Among its 

more important conclusions, in addition to 

Continuation those mentioned on pp. 15, 17 and 20, were the 
Committee following : 

(1) The Committee definitely accepted the responsi- 
bility laid on it by the China National Conference to plan 
for a forward evangelistic movement, and called the 
Rev. A. L. Warnshuis to become national evangelistic 
secretary. 

(2) A commission was appointed to visit the language 
schools in China and study their aims and methods, and a 
recommendation was made that in order to gain a better 
knowledge of the Chinese people, young missionaries, after 
completing their course at a language school, should spend 
a year or two in itinerating work and residence at out- 
stations in the company of a Chinese preacher or teacher. 

(3) Lines of investigation by the Committee on Survey 
and Statistics were approved. These include a survey of 
religious conditions in five or more cities and a survey of 
the sections of China which are largely unoccupied. 

(4) A statement was adopted setting forth the advan- 
tages of international co-operation in missionary work, 
with a special view to increased co-operation between 
German and Anglo-Saxon missions. 

(5) The Committee on Theological Education sub- 
mitted recommendations with regard to the theological 
curriculum, and expressed a desire to co-operate as closely 
as possible with the committee of the Chinese Student 
Volunteer Movement for the Ministry.’ 

The Christian Church in China is awakening to the 
need for the application of Christian principles to the 
solution of social problems, both because of the desperate 
necessities of the body politic consequent on the revolu- 


1 There are at present at least 400 bona fide volunteers, of whom about roo have 
already entered the service of the Church. See also the Report of the Chinese Student 
Volunteer Movement for the Ministry, 1910-14. 
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tionary disturbances, ‘and because of the opportunity 
social service affords for co-operation between Christians 
hal _. and non-Christians. A conference on the social 

al Appli- nae ala de , , 

—. application of Christianity was held in Shanghai 

on January 16th and 17th; it revealed a large 
amount of social work already under way under Christian 
auspices ; it recommended no new organization, but rather 
the socializing of various lines of Christian work already 
carried on, and the appointment of a special committee 
of the China Continuation Committee to consider the 
whole matter.’ Effect was subsequently given to this last 
recommendation by the Continuation Committee. 

Real progress has been made towards the suppression 
of opium growing. Severe military measures have been 
taken by the Government against opium 
growers ; careful investigation shows decrease 
of growth in many provinces; the Customs Gazette for 
the first quarter of the year gives a decline of 30 per cent 
in the revenue from opium in the maritime customs.’ 
So successful has China been, that the British Government 
has added three provinces this year to the list permitted to 
exclude Indian opium. Fourteen out of the twenty-two 
provinces of China are now free. Unhappily the accumu- 
lated stocks of opium in Shanghai and Hongkong are 
still being disbursed, and the conditions in the Foreign 
Settlement in Shanghai, where the number of opium dens 
has since 1900 risen from 87 to 668, are a crying scandal.® 

Roman Catholic missions report a substantial increase 
of 100,000 converts in 1918.4. A Roman Catholic Associa- 


Opium 


1 China Mission Year Book, 1914, chapter xvi., ‘The Social Service Movement 
in China.’ For a specimen of investigation work actually being carried on see Chinese 
Recorder, 1914 (April), pp. 226-35. In the Fukien evangelistic campaign (cf. pp. 106-7) 
arrangements have been made to enlist those who join the Bible classes in some form 
of definite social service. 

2 National Review (China), 1914 (April 11), p. 444; (Aug. 15), p. 50. 

*Cf. a pamphlet by the Rev. Arnold Foster, Municipal Ethics, Some Facts and 
Figures, 1907-1914, an examination of the opium licence policy of the Shanghai 
municipality. 

4 Die katholischen Missionen, 1914 (April), pp. 184-5. 
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tion has recently been formed to unite members of the 
Church in the defence of their religious and civil rights 
Roman Under the Republic. It has met with much suc- 
Catholic CeSS and took a prominent part in opposing the 
attempt to make Confucianism the state religion.’ 

In connexion with the recent visit to China of Professor 
Schmidlin, the Editor of the Zeitschrift fiir Missions- 
wissenschaft, three educational conferences were held at 
Hongkong, Hankow and Tsinanfu, attended by a number 
of Roman Catholic bishops or their representatives, and 


plans for the development of educational work were 
discussed.? 





IV. BRITISH INDIA AND CEYLON 


THE year 1914 has presented numerous and curiously 
varied proofs of the extent to which India is becoming con- 
scious of herself as a nation. 


There have been further developments of the rapproche- 
ment between the Hindu and Moslem communities men- 


The Hindu. LOned in last year’s survey. Both at the 
Moslem meeting of the All-India Moslem League at 


Eniente Agra, and at the meeting of the Indian National 
Congress at Karachi in December 1913, the presidential 
addresses gave large attention to the need for developing 
friendly relations and cordial co-operation between the 
Hindu and Moslem communities, and strong resolutions 


1 Die katholischen Missionen, 1914 (April), pp. 178-80. 

2It was agreed that efforts should be made to establish an elementary school in 
every station and a secondary school and normal school in each vicariate, and plans were 
discussed for hostels in connexion with gc vernment institutions and for the founding 
of Roman Catholic universities. The provision of teachers received consideration, 
opinion being divided whether Chinese teachers should be trained in Chinese universities 
or in Europe. Among others a suggestion was made that a hostel for Chinese might 
be established at the University of Louvain. Attention was also given to the pro- 
duction of Christian literature. A committee, representative of the different mis- 
sionary organizations working in China, was formed for ‘ the study of questions re- 
lating to education and the press.’ Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft, 1914 (Heft 2), 
PP. 136-40. 
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favouring co-operation were passed on both sides.’ The 
National Congress, hitherto largely a Hindu gathering, was 
this year presided over by a Moslem. The Aga Khan has 
proposed joint committees of Hindus and Moslems in every 
town to adjust difficulties as they arise, and a similar pro- 
posal for Hindu-Moslem conciliation boards has _ been 
made in the Legislative Council. These various movements 
represent the action of political leaders and have not in any 
considerable degree influenced the communities as a whole, 
but they are signs of the dawn of a nationa!' consciousness 
transcending social and religious differences. 
The agitation in India against the South African Immi- 
gration Act, at first sight calculated to excite race pre- 
India and judice between Briton and Indian, has served 
South Africa jin the event to draw both closer together. 
Through the strong pro-Indian pronouncements of 
Lord Hardinge and Lord Ampthill the Government and 
the people of India were drawn together in quite a new 
way.” The Christian Church has had a chance to display 
its true sympathy with the Indian people. The United 
Church of South India sent an appeal to the Christian 
Churches of South Africa to see justice done to the Indians.* 
This appeal was also officially endorsed by the Methodists 
and the Baptists and by mass meetings of Christians in 
other parts of India. By far the greatest effect was pro- 
duced by the journey of Mr. C. F. Andrews of the Cambridge 
Mission to Delhi and Mr. W. Pearson of the London Mission 


1 Text of the motion passed by the National Congress: ‘ That this Congress places 
on record its warm appreciation . . . that the [Moslem] League has so emphatically 
declared at its last sessions that the political future of the country depends on the 
harmonious working and co-operation of the various communities in the country, 
which has been the cherished ideal of the Congress.’ Indian Review, 1914 (Jan.), p. 45. 

2 Speaking at Madras, Lord Hardinge said: ‘ They (the Indians in South Africa] 
have the sympathy of India, deep and burning, and not only of India, but of all those 
who, like myself, without being Indians themselves have sympathy for the people of 
this country.’ Indian Review, 1913 (Dec.), p. 1003. The Indian Social Reformer, 
1913 (Dec. 7), p. 158, in a leading article recognizes that the Viceroy’s pronounce- 
ment has brought India closer to the throne of England, and says ‘ There is an 
almost revolutionary change in the relation of the Government to the Indian 
people.’ 

® United Church Herald, 1914 (Feb.), pp. 363-4. 
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in Calcutta to South Africa to investigate the whole matter : 
their action commanded the wholehearted approval of the 
non-Christian communities in India, and was regarded as 
‘an act of loving self-sacrifice.’ But India is not free 
from anxiety in its relation to the self-governing colonies, 
as is proved in the deep feeling roused over the refusal of 
British Columbia to allow the landing of the Komagata 
Maru immigrants.’ 

All other questions have for the present been cast into 
the shade oy the war, which in India as elsewhere has 
absorbed all attention and energy. Many 
things concerning India and the war remain 
uncertain. One thing, however, is quite certain, that the 
racial and religious problems of the great continent will 
emerge entirely altered in their complexion, after a crisis 
which has brought Indian, Briton and Colonial, Hindu, 
Moslem, Sikh, Buddhist and Christian into new relations 
with one another. 

A dominant feature in Indian life is the continued 
awakening of the social conscience, and the desire for 

India’s Social SOCial service. Magazines and newspapers are 
Consciousness fy]] of articles on social problems ; new societies 
for social work or social study are springing up everywhere, 
and numerous conferences on social questions have been 
held this year in different parts of the country. It is 
notable that in every one of these congresses the same sub- 
jects are discussed, the same evils attacked, until it becomes 
clear that the conscience of India is stirring on two or three 
great issues, in particular, the education and elevation of 


The War 


1 Modern Review, 1913 (Dec.), pp. 638-9. It should be noted that both Mr. Andrews 
and Mr. Pearson, in their desire to show a more living sympathy with Indians in their 
disabilities and aspirations, have thought it right to sever their connexion with direct 
missionary work in order to assist in Rabindranath Tagore’s school at Bolpur in 
Bengal. 

2 See also Lord Hardinge’s speech on the problem of Indian emigration to British 
colonies. Indian Social Reformer, 1914 (Sept. 13), pp. 20-1. A committee has been 
appointed by the Government of India to enquire into the circumstances connected with 
the voyage of the Komagata Maru, its return to India, the riot in Calcutta and the 
subsequent arrest of those concerned. Ibid, (Oct. 18), p. 73. 
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women, the condition of the depressed classes, and evils 
resulting from the caste system.’ Some Hindus are willing 
to attack the very institutions on which their own position 
and wealth largely depend, as is shown, for example, by the 
attacks made by the Dewan of Travancore, himself a 
Brahmin, on caste as the chief obstacle to educational and 
social progress. The Dewan has contrived to reduce the 
sum spent on feeding Brahmins in Travancore by 40 per 
cent in the last five years.’ 
Connected at every turn with the awakening of India’s 
social consciousness is the general demand for increased 
Increaseq Cducational facilities on the part of almost 
Demand for every community in the land. In 1912-18 the 
total increase of pupils in all kinds of schools 
was nearly 400,000 in British India. Only 29 per cent 
of boys, however, and 5 per cent of girls of school-going age 
are at school. Great enthusiasm is shown for primary 
education. In the period 1907-12 the number of girls in 
primary schools increased from 645,028 to 952,911.* 
Among the Native States, Travancore has followed Baroda 
and Mysore in making primary education compulsory, and 
has refused to establish separate schools for low-caste pupils. 
The remarkable demand for women’s education, especially 
religious education, noted in last year’s survey ‘* is making 
itself felt not only amongst Hindus and Christians, but also 
amongst Moslems, whose girls now go readily to school.® 


1 The topics on which strong resolutions were passed at the Indian National Social 
Conference this year included: practical plans for more education for women; en- 
couragement of monogamous marriage and of widows’ remarriage ; encouragement of 
caste and sub-caste intermarriage and interdining; protection of minor girls; con- 
demnation of nautches; elevation of the depressed classes by doing away with their 
untouchableness. The prominence given to questions relating to women and marriage 
is specially noticeable. 

2° A Bengalee Brahmin ’ in the Hindustan Review, 1914 (Jan.), p. 8, attacks caste 
as a ‘ mighty engine of disunion and discord.’ 

° Progress of Education in India, 1907-12. Sixth Quinquennial Review, vol. i. 
Pp. 15, 18, 139, 212, 215. 

*IRM., 1914 (Jan.), p. 41. See also the articles by Miss Eleanor McDougall in 
IRM., 1914 (Jan.), pp. 107-20, and in The East and The West, 1914 (July), pp. 308-18; 
and the article by Miss Kheroth M. Bose, IRM., 1914 (April), pp. 255-65. 

* See an editorial in the Comrade, Delhi, quoted in the Moslem World, 1914 (July), 
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The Siath Quinquennial Review of the progress of 
education was published in 1914. It reviews the period 
Government 2997-12, places the formation of the character 
Educational Of scholars and undergraduates under tuition 
Policy : ° 
in the forefront of government policy, and pays 
a high tribute to the work of missions in education.’ In its 
new proposals for residential universities at Dacca, Patna 
and Nagpur, the Government has given indication of a 
readiness to welcome the co-operation of missions and to 
give liberal support. The financial stringency resulting from 
the war may cause delay in the carrying out of some of these 
new projects. The Panjab Government is making a large 
annual grant (Rs. 84,000) to the Women’s Christian Medical 
College at Ludhiana, and is recognizing the college as the 
provincial medical school for women. It has also raised 
the Kinnaird Girls’ High School at Lahore to the status of a 
college in preference to starting a government college on its 
own account. 
A very important development in Christian education 
for women is the completion of plans for a women’s mis- 
Higher Sionary college in Madras. It represents a 

Education remarkable movement in co-operation, ten 
missionary societies in Great Britain and America having 
agreed to co-operate in the scheme. Miss Eleanor 
p- 310. ‘If the women of a community are ignorant and thus cramped and dwarfed 
in their mentality, the new generations grow up in the same deadening atmosphere, 
and the loss of personality in the individual is the inevitable result. . . . It would 
seem, therefore, that the most anxious and immediate concern of the Mussulmans 
ought to be to organize a thoroughly communal system of education for Moslem girls. 
- - - Amongst educated Mussulmans the desire to educate their daughters is springing 
up, but no efficient schools exist to which they could send their girls with confidence. 
Teachers are seldom available, still more seldom of a satisfactory type. The public 
schools or Christian missionary institutions, even where they are found, are not fit 
places for the training of Moslem girls.’ 

1 See vol. 1. pp. 37-8. ‘ The work of [missionary] bodies constitutes an element of 
strength in the educational system of the country. They furnish a body of men, well- 
educated, imbued with fresh ideas from Europe or America, endowed with the missionary 
spirit, self-sacrificing, reliable. The early fears of proselytization have vanished ; there 
are few parents whom religious scruples would deter from sending their children to a 
mission school. It would be difficult to imagine an agency more helpful to Government, 


more trusted by the community and more wholesome in its educational influence. . . . 
Their work in establishing well-supervised hostels is particularly appreciated.’ 
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McDougall, of Westfield College, London University, has 
been appointed the first principal. 
The mass movement into the Christian Church, 
characterized in last year’s survey as the dominant fact in 
Mass the missionary situation, continues unabated. 
Movements Rajah Sir Harnam Singh has expressed his 
conviction that this will in the near future, under 
God’s blessing, revolutionize the religious, social and 
political life of India. The movement, of course, brings its 
peculiar problems with it. All missions are struggling 
with the difficulty of finding and training workers to instruct 
the masses gathered in.’ Again in some districts, far more 
men have been baptized than women, and there is urgent 
need for women workers to prepare the women folk of those 
men already baptized. The task of organizing the converts 
into churches is at least as difficult and urgent as that of 
gathering them in and instructing them. That one of the 
most important effects of the mass movement is to attract 
the attention of caste people is increasingly evident. In 
many districts, especially in the Telugu country, the Sudra 
population listen to the Gospel with eagerness and numbers 
of converts are being won. There is a noteworthy move- 
ment among the Chamars in North India. The final Census 
Report issued this year has much light to throw on questions 
relating to the increase of Christianity in India.’ 


1 Mass Movement Era, 1914 (March), pp. 2-8; (June), pp. 6-9. In one district 2600 
people were registered as applying for baptism, but none can goto teach them. The 
Methodist Episcopal system of using the Chaudris or headmen of the villages as teachers 
seems very fruitful. 

2 Articlesin the Nineteenth Century, 1914 (Aug.), pp. 468-77, by Sir Andrew Fraser, 
on ‘ The Progress of Christianity in India, Some Facts from the Indian Census,’ and 
in IRM., 1914 (Oct.), pp. 639-58, by Dr. S. K. Datta, on ‘ Causes of the Expansion or 
Retrogression of Religions in India,’ are worthy of careful study in this and other 
connexions. It may be noted that the progress of Christianity is attracting the notice 
of the secular press. The Allahabad Pioneer, in commenting on the final Census 
Report says: ‘ Christianity has certainly made an amazing advance in India of late 
years, and progress seems likely to be uninterrupted. . . . Nearly three years have 
passed since Mr. Gait’s figures were compiled, and one would like to know whether the 
rate of increase in the spread of Christianity from 1901 to 1911 has been maintained 
in I9II-12—13 or has even risen. If this is so, missionary effort would indeed appear 
to be reaping a rich reward at last.’ 
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In spite of difficulties inevitable to so new and large a 
piece of mission machinery, progress has been made by 
Co-operation the recently constituted National Missionary 
and Unity Council and Provincial Representative Councils 
of Missions... The Representative Councils of the eight 
provincial areas, Madras, Bombay, Middle India, United 
Provinces, Panjab, Bengal and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, 
and Burma have each met at least once during the year.’ 
The first meeting of the National Council was held in 
Calcutta in February, and the Executive Committee met 
in June. The Rev. Herbert Anderson of the Baptist 
Missionary Society has consented to devote half of his 
time to the work of the council as secretary for India. 
A serious problem before the council is the provision of 
the funds required for the efficient carrying on of its work. 
The autumn meeting of the council had to be postponed 
on account of the war. 
The missions of all nationalities have been affected by 
the war, and have been compelled to postpone new plans and 
The War iM some instances to make retrenchments. The 
and Missions war has also interfered to some extent with the 
normal work of the National and Provincial Missionary Coun- 
cils, but it has at the same time furnished them with an 
opportunity of service. The German missions in India have 
inevitably been placed in a position of exceptional difficulty. 
For political and military reasons they have had to submit 
to certain restrictions, and have been to a large extent cut 
off from communication with their home base. Restrictions 
on the movements of missionaries strike a heavy blow at 
their evangelistic work and at the upbuilding of the Indian 


1 IRM., 1914 (Jan.), p. 36. 

* Their proceedings have covered a great amount of ground and are thus summarized 
by the secretary of the National Council: ‘ Constitutions have been carefully considered 
and finally settled. Committees dealing with all the more important spheres of work 
have been constituted. Survey, education, the Church in India, the European and 
Anglo-Indian community, finance, literature, and co-operative schemes have all been 
discussed. . . . In several cases, the interests of comity have been advanced by the 
settlement of old-standing differences between missions.’ Minutes of the Executive 
Commitiee, National Missionary Council, Calcutta, June 29, 1914, p. 3. 
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Church, and the cutting off of supplies means the dismissal 
of many Indian workers, the closing of schools, hospitals, 
leper asylums and other philanthropic work. It is the 
privilege of the National Missionary Council to seek to pro- 
tect missionary work in India from so great a catastrophe.’ 
Soon after the outbreak of war the National Missionary 
Council sent a letter of cordial sympathy to all German 
missions in India. The Provincial Councils of Missions have 
appointed international committees to find out how best to 
help the German and other continental missionaries in this 
time of stress. An appeal has been made to missionaries of 
all nationalities to make a regular monthly contribution in 
aid of the missions which through the war have been involved 
in special difficulties. Schemes for tiding over the period 
of financial strain have been formed, and representations 
have been made to Government which have resulted in the 
removal of certain restrictions on the liberty of German 
missionaries. Thus the strain of war has proved an 
occasion for manifesting the strength of the bonds which 
unite those who are engaged in the common service of Christ. 
The Indian Church continues to make progress towards 
self-government and self-propagation.* The Moderator of 
The Indian the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church Church in India, which met in December 1918, 
was an Indian elder, Rajah Sir Harnam Singh. Of the 63 
members of Assembly 85 were Indians; two important 


1The German missions in India work chiefly in the Madras Presidency. The 
Leipzig Mission, the Hermannsburg Mission and the Schleswig-Holstein Mission have 
together a staff of about 50 men and 15 unmarried women in that Presidency. The 
Basel Mission, which is largely staffed by Germans, works in Kanara, Coorg, South 
Mahratta, Malabar and the Nilgiris, and has nearly 100 European missionaries. In 
North India the Gossner Mission, working among the Kols in Chota Nagpur and also 
in Bihar and the United Provinces, with a small mission in Assam, has gathered a 
Christian community of more than 130,000. 

2 The literature of the year is not without references to the difficulties in the way 
of progress to this goal, such as the adjustment of relations between missionaries and 
Indian Christians, the backwardness of young men in entering the ministry, and 
fears of the Indian Church becoming denationalized. Cf. a statement by Dr. S. K. 
Datta in the Report of the Punjab Mission of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 1913 ; 
and by a student of St. Stephen’s, Delhi, in The East and The West, 1914 (April), pp. 
209-15. 
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committees are under the charge of Indian conveners.' 
In the South India United Church Indians are always in a 
large majority in the General Assembly and on committees. 
Negotiations with regard to union are at present proceeding 
between this body and the Wesleyan Methodists in South 
India.* The Church Council of the Basel Mission has 
pronounced in favour of union with the South India United 
Church, and has referred the matter to the district synods 
for consideration. The efforts of the Anglican Church in 
India to establish representative self-government have met 
with a check, on account of legal difficulties with regard to 
the competence of the Church in India to make her own 
laws apart from the sanction of the Crown.’ It is encourag- 
ing to note that the income of the National Missionary 
Society once more shows an increase, and that it proposes 
to open new work in connexion with the Lutheran Church 
in the Native State of Rewah, where European missionaries 
are not permitted to hold land. In a number of letters 
received from the mission field the hope is expressed that 
the war may bring blessing as well as trial to the Indian 
Church, and that the financial straits in which the missions 
find themselves may in the end throw such a burden of 
responsibility on the Indian Church that she may emerge 
from the conflict stronger in self-support and the power of 
self-extension. 

Among other matters of interest may be noted the 
keen interest of missionaries in the problem of present- 
ing Christianity most effectively to the Hindu mind ;‘ 
the renewed activity of the Theosophical Society, of 

1 Indian Standard, 1914 (Feb.), pp. 36, 39-57. 

2 A joint committee has agreed upon certain issues to be submitted to the councils 
of the South India United Church. The principal question at issue is whether that 
Church, which represents a union of Presbyterian and Congregational bodies and has 
a constitution that is a compromise between the two systems, is prepared to give legis- 
lative and administrative powers to a General Assembly, or as an alternative to pro- 
vincial synods. United Church Herald, 1914 (Oct.), pp. 273, 275-7. Cf. an article 
by the Rev. E. W. Thompson in the Harvest Field, 1914 (Sept.), pp. 338-44. 

3 IRM., 1914 (Jan.), p. 39; Indian Churchman, 1914 (Oct.), pp. 103-4. 


“Two articles on this subject by Principal Mackichan of Bombay and Mr. J. N. 
Farquhar of Calcutta appeared in IRM., 1914 (April), pp. 243-54; (July), pp. 417-31. 
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which Mrs. Besant has again been elected President ; ! 
the starting of a Moslem training school at Delhi in 
Other Matters 2ddition to those already established at Luck- 

of Interest. now and Cawnpore to equip Moslem mission- 
aries with a knowledge of Islam and of English and other 
modern languages;* a Zoroastrian conference held in 
Bombay in December 1913, at which many reforms were 
proposed with a view to keeping the Parsi community 
together ;* the amalgamation of the Indian missions of 
the Baptist Missionary Society and the Baptist Zenana 
Mission, the work being administered by joint committees 
of men and women; and the publication of the Old Testa- 
ment in Nepali, thus completing the Bible in that language. 

In Ceylon there is a continual increase of Buddhist 
activity, and all missionaries, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, record that they have far greater 
difficulty in reaching the Singalese Buddhists 
than the Tamil Hindus. Buddhist advance is promoted 
by the imitation of Christian methods, i.e., Buddhist 
Sunday schools, Young Men’s Buddhist Associations, and 
the use of Christian hymns with Buddhist objects of adora- 
tion substituted for Christian; and by various Buddhist 
societies such as the Buddhist Theosophical Society, which 
maintains the more efficient and progressive of the Buddhist 
schools in the island, and the Buddhist Education Society, 
started in November 1913 for the promotion of strictly 
Buddhist education. Nevertheless, one out of every three 
Buddhist children being educated to-day in Ceylon are in 
Christian schools. There is Christian advance also. A con- 
siderable number of students have been baptized during the 


Ceylon 


1 Mrs. Besant is making efforts to recover the ground lost through the Alcyone 
propaganda. She has opened a small hostel and reading-room in Madras, and is editing 
a daily paper, New India, which is violently hostile to Christian missions. 

2 Moslem World, 1914 (April), p. 208. 

%The proposals included a theological college for priests, religious education for 
Parsi girls, and the provision of prayer halls and regular public services and sermons. 
Bombay Guardian, 1913 (Dec. 13), p. I. 

4 Foreign Field (Wesleyan Missionary Society), 1914 (March), p. 185; The Church of 
Christ in Ceylon, 1914 (Jan.), p. 5. 
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year. A Ceylon National Missionary Society, to work amongst 
the submerged classes in unoccupied fields, was founded on 
December 10th, 1918, on the same lines as the National 
Missionary Society of India.’ A striking lesson in the power 
of prayer and in the moral power of Christianity has been 
the disappearance of that terrible stumbling-block to the 
work of Christian missions, the quarter full of houses of 
prostitution in Reclamation Road, Colombo. Through an 
effort on the part of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
the existing laws of Ceylon against the establishment of 
such a quarter were enforced.’ 





V. THE MOSLEM WORLD 


Tue political and religious outlook in the Moslem world 
has suddenly undergone a kaleidoscopic change. Before 

Islam and the outbreak of the European war, the unity 

the War of the Mohammedan world was such that it 
was possible to generalize on its tendencies. On the one 
hand was seen a hostile attitude to Christianity, bred of 
the Balkan wars and of territorial aggression by the 
Christian powers at the expense of the Turkish Empire, and 
shown by pan-Islamic movements and propaganda every- 
where. On the other hand, there was widespread self- 
criticism and self-distrust on the part of Moslems, leading 
to greater accessibility to Christian influence. Missionaries 
everywhere reported opportunities for teaching Christianity 
such as they had never known before.* Then, of a sudden, 
there was change. Politically Islam no longer presented 
a united hostile front to Christendom: the nominally 
Christian powers being alas! at war amongst themselves the 
changing currents of politics brought Moslem communities 


1 The Church of Christ in Ceylon, 1914 (Jan.), p. 2. 

2 Young Men of India, 1914 (March), pp. 154-67, 189. Asimilar campaign in Rangoon, 
Burma, is nearing success. 

3 Cf, the article by Dr. Zwemer on ‘ The Present Attitude of Educated Moslems 
towards Jesus Christ and the Scriptures.’ IRM., 1914 (Oct.), pp. 696-707. 
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and Moslem troops into the strife on both sides. And 
of the effect of this situation on the attitude of Moslems 
towards Christianity who dare prophesy? One thing alone 
is certain, that missionary work throughout the Near East 
is for the time being hopelessly disorganized and largely 
at a standstill. 

The general hostility towards Christendom roused in 
Turkey as the result of its wars with Christian powers 
Anti-Christian WAS fed during the early part of this year by 
Tendencies in the refusal of Greece and Italy to cede the 

Empire jslands guaranteed to Turkey by the Treaty 
of London. The violent boycott of Christian shops and 
Christian merchants in various parts of Turkey was 
supported by leading Turkish papers, the Tanin and the 
Ikdam;* and the Greeks in Thrace and Smyrna were 
systematically persecuted with a view to forcing them to 
emigrate. 

On the other hand, there were tokens of widespread 
self-questioning and of the undermining of Moslem con- 
Movements fidence. Moslems were divided into two camps, 
for Reform reformers and conservatives, the one desiring to 
retrieve the Mohammedan position by going to school to 
western nations, the other by a return to the strictest 
observance of the Mohammedan law and religion: but the 
eyes of both alike were open to the fact and need of change.’ 
More than one translation of the Koran into Turkish was 
undertaken, but the Government ordered the destruction 
of all the copies which had been printed.* There was a 
manifest desire everywhere for more education, and a tendency 


1 The Orient, 1914 (Feb. 11), p. 51; (March 18), p. 103. 

2 See the articles by Missionsdirektor Axenfeld in the Allgemeine Missions-Zeitschrift, 
1914 (Hefts 5 and 6), pp. 193-204, 241-54, and, for an exposition of the old school, 
Sheikh Mohammed el ’Attar’s pamphlet, ‘ Where is Islam ?’ summarized by Dr. Zwemer 
in the Moslem World, 1914 (Jan.), pp. 64-8. 

* The Jeune Turc comments; ‘ Religion had ceased to be an active element in 
moral education. It is this thought that has led to the translation of the Koran into 
Turkish ; and the remarkable thing is that the translation has been begun in quarters 
utterly at variance with each other in their tendencies. An entirely new religious 
era is opening in Turkey.’ Quoted in the Moslem World, 1914 (July), pp. 314-5. 
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to criticize existing Moslem educational institutions and 
to demand their reform. The Turkish papers deplored the 
lack of Moslem schools, and complained that the budget 
for 1914-15 allotted ten times as much for war purposes as 
for education." In November 1918 the foundation stone 
of a new Moslem university was laid at Medina.’ 

The women’s movement was to the fore. The press 
was full of articles for and against the abandonment of 
The Eman. tHe veil, the veil question symbolizing ap- 

pation of parently the whole question of greater free- 

dom and education for women.’ In February 
the Imperial University of Stamboul initiated special courses 
for women, and the Minister of Public Instruction, Shukri Bey, 
announced that the need for an institution for the higher 
education of Moslem girls was more and more apparent.‘ 
Two feminist papers are published in Constantinople, and 
numerous philanthropic and literary societies have been 
founded by Turkish women.’ The Turkish Government 
had begun sending Turkish women abroad to study, and 
two hundred were expected in Switzerland next year. 
Other forward steps in the interests of women were the 
initiation of a system of trained nursing by the Turkish 
Government, and government aid given in the formation 
of an association to put down the white slave traffic in 
Constantinople.® 

As a result of these various factors, Christian missions 
in the Turkish Empire found themselves face to face 
with entirely new opportunities. In Albania the inhabi- 
tants themselves, including many Moslems, have turned 


1 The Orient, 1914 (April 22), p. 153; (July 15), p. 275. Ultimately the entire 
appropriation for education was voted to pay the interest on the loan for the Balkan 
war. The Outlook, 1914 (Nov. 11), p. 574. 

2 Die Welt des Islams, 1914 (Heft 1), p. 61. 

3 Summaries of articles in the Turkish and Egyptian papers claiming higher educa- 
tion for women are given in the Revue du Monde Musulman, 1913 (Dec.), p. 367 ff., 
and Moslem World, 1914 (July), pp. 310-11. 

“ The Orient, 1914 (March 4), pp. 82, 85. 

5 Revue du Monde Musulman, 1913 (Dec.), pp. 368, 370. 

® The Times of March 13th, 1914, p. 5. 

3 
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to the American Board begging them to_ prosecute 
their religious and educational work with energy.’ Albania 
Greater Ac- iS NOW in a state of utter confusion, rendered 
coasibartty © still more hopeless through the war, but we 
Teaching may hope that this new opportunity for the 
evangelization of one and a half millions of Moslems 
will not permanently disappear. Throughout the Turkish 
Empire before the war, in spite of increased Moslem facilities 
and of the warnings of the press, the number of Moslem 
pupils in American schools and colleges was going up 
rapidly.* Missionaries were keenly alive to their increased 
opportunities through the schools, as was shown in the 
discussions at the Educational Conference of American 
Colleges and Schools in the Turkish Empire at Smyrna 
in January,* and at the second annual meeting of the 
Educational Union of Syria and Palestine Missions at 
Baalbek in April.‘ Not only was there increased attend- 
ance at Christian schools, but a great readiness on the part 
of Moslem men and boys to attend clubs started by Christian 
missions or by the Young Men’s Christian Association.° 
Such was the missionary position before the war. 
From August Ist a new factor appeared altering every 
ceetatiie situation and rendering all previous conclusions 
Empireand invalid. On the outbreak of war, in European 
the War and Asiatic Turkey and in Syria and Palestine, 
mobilization took place on a_ greater scale than 
even for the Balkan wars. Missions were immediately 


1 Cf. ‘ Albania, the Key to the Moslem World,’ by C. Telford Bricksen. Moslem 
World, 1914 (April), pp. 115-19. 

*The increase of Moslem attendance in American colleges was 20 per cent; in 
American high schools, 42 per cent. The Orient, 1913 (Dec. 17), p. 3; 1914 (June), 
p. 214. 

* Such subjects were discussed as how far education should conform to Turkish 
or American standards, whether American colleges denationalize their students, the 
content and method of religious teaching, and the development of technical training. 
The Orient, 1914 (Jan. 21), pp. 21~4. 

‘Fifty delegates represented 16 missions. A deputation was appointed to visit 
all the boys’ high schools in the area ; it has presented a report full of valuable sugges- 
tions. The Orient, 1914 (May 6), pp. 171-2. 

5 Cf. an article on ‘ Vital Currents in Syrian Life,’ by Professor Stewart Crawford, 
in the Association Quarterly (Constantinople), 1914 (April), pp. 85-90. 
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affected, and that seriously. All men of military age were 
called to the colours, and the automatic removal of the 
bulk of the teachers necessitated the closing of many 
mission schools for boys, while grievously hampering the 
work of others. Hospitals were seized by the Government 
in some cases or had to close for lack of funds. The Govern- 
ment requisitioned clothing, food, horses and other means 
of transport—this and the removal of the breadwinners 
caused widespread distress, and in certain towns in the 
interior of Asia Minor, before ever the cause of mobilization 
was known, the people were already on the verge of starva- 
tion, and relief work became necessary. But both relief 
work and the maintenance of schools were extremely difficult 
owing to the closing of the banks and the impossibility 
of negotiating foreign drafts. Many important enterprises 
were checked; the American mission press at Beirut, 
with two months’ orders for Bibles or portions of Scripture 
unfulfilled, was compelled to shut down. Feeling ran high 
and massacres of the Christians were feared. Many British 
missionaries, especially women, were ordered home by 
their societies. The American missionaries remained for 
the most part, and their colleges opened as usual, though 
hampered by lack of teachers and funds. On September 9th 
the Turkish Government announced the abrogation of the 
Foreign Capitulations, thus bringing all foreigners under 
Turkish jurisdiction, abolishing the consular courts and 
the foreign post offices. This introduced a further complica- 
tion into the missionary position, as it rendered the legal 
position of missionaries and missionary property uncertain. 
Early in November Turkey became involved in hostilities. 
There is practically no news to hand from mission stations 
in Syria, Palestine or Turkish Arabia since Turkey went to 
war, but it may be taken for granted that every difficulty 
and danger is intensified. The Continuation Committee 
Conferences in the Near East, which it was proposed to 
hold in the early months of 1915, have been postponed. 

In Egypt, prior to the war, the main political events of 
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last year were the agitation over the condemnation of Aziz 
Ali,’ and the first session of the new Egyptian Legislative 
Political ana “SSembly, January 22nd to 15th May, a step 
Social Currents towards self-government.? In Egypt as in Tur- 
= Save key, the demand for modern education. was 
steadily increasing. Even the oldest Moslem university, 
Al Azhar, was not untouched by the wave of progress ; 
the Sheikh decreed that all students who had been studying 
there for over seventeen years must leave it if they failed in 
the ensuing examination. Women’s higher education was 
being promoted by the Women’s Educational Union, 
founded in Cairo under the auspices of the Khedive’s 
mother and supported by the wives of the chief Egyptian 
and European notables.’ Special lectures for women were 
given in the 1913-14 session of the Université Egyptienne. 
In the early part of the year hostility to Christianity 
showed itself in an anti-missionary propaganda purposeful 
Religions @nd organized to a degree hitherto unknown. 
Tendencies Jt was aided by a press campaign of unexampled 
violence. Conservatives and progressives joined hands in 
it; violent preaching went on nightly ; insidious attempts 
were made to undermine the faith and loyalty of converts ; 
special attacks were made on mission schools in Egypt. 
The Moslem press pointed out that one-third of the 
schools were in the hands of missionaries, and declared 
that their work was dominated by a dangerous political and 
religious purpose.* The newspapers called for leaders, men 
and money to band Moslems together against Christian 
teaching and missions. A Hall of Evangelization and 


1 Colonel Aziz Ali gained popularity throughout the Moslem world by his leadership 
of the Arabs in Cyrenaica during the Turko-Italian war. He incurred the enmity 
of certain officials in Constantinople, was arrested, tried by court-martial, and 
condemned to death, but finally released. The Times of April 22nd, 1914, pp. 7, 9. 

2In this new Assembly 66 of the 89 members are elected, the rest nominated by 
Goverament to represent special interests; its function is to propose and work out 
laws for the economic welfare of theland. Koloniale Rundschau, 1914 (May), pp. 301-2 ; 
The Times of June roth, 1914, p. 7. 

3 The Times of March 30th, 1914, p. 7. 

‘Cairo paper, Esh-Sha’b, quoted in Revue du Monde Musulman, 1914 (March), 
pp. 262-3. 
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Orthodoxy was lately opened in Cairo to train Moslem 
missionaries both for the islamizing of non-Moslems in 
Japan, South Africa and Europe, and for the strengthening 
of uninstructed Moslems, especially in the East Indies. 
In spite of this anti-missionary movement, every 
mission reports real progress, and a distinctly greater 
Missionary Willingness on the part of Moslems to attend 
Progress meetings and mission schools, and to make 
inquiries privately.’ A vigorous and united effort is being 
made for the spread of Christian literature. A joint 
colportage committee has been formed for the work of 
the different missionary societies. The Nile Mission Press 
has secured permanent headquarters in Cairo. Other 
missionary events worthy of note are the progress made 
with the plans of the American United Presbyterian 
Mission for a Christian university at Cairo; the re- 
organization of the work of the same mission by the 
establishment of permanent committees to supervise the 
different departments of work ; and the success of the first 
year of the language study centre at Cairo.* There is 
little evidence to hand as yet as to the effect of the war 
on missions in Egypt either before or after Turkey became 
involved. Such reports as have been received indicate 
that the attitude of the people has not materially altered. 
Finance was uncertain in Egypt as elsewhere, and missions 
have suffered accordingly ; many schools are unable to 
employ their full staff. Not a few missionaries had great 
difficulty in returning after their summer vacation owing 
to disorganization of transport. 
Italian emigration to Tripoli is beginning, and is looked 
upon with favour by the Italian Government. A _ hostel 
has been founded and endowed by the Italian Govern- 


1* Recent Progress in Egypt,’ by J. Kruidenier. Misstonary Review of the World, 
1914 (June), p. 445-6. 

2 Blessed be Egypt, 1914 (April), pp. 43, 65-71. 

3 First year students have given clear Gospel addresses in Arabic, such as would 
formerly have been expected only after two or three years’ study. Egypt General 
Mission News, 1914 (March-April), p. 33. 
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ment for 150 Moslem students from Eritrea and Tripoli 
near the Al Azhar University, Cairo. The object is said 
to be to train students to teach the coming 
generation in Tripoli the Islamic doctrine, the 
Arabic tongue and love of Italy.’ 

Everywhere in North Africa there appears an 
awakening desire for reform. It manifests itself in 
Tunis, Algiers nationalist movements which tend to be pan- 
and Morocco Tslamic and anti-Christian. The leaders of 
these movements, though often freethinkers them- 
selves, do not hesitate to use the strong attachment 
of the masses to Islam in order to rouse their distrust of 
the dominant Christian powers. In Morocco the changes 
in means of communication, lighting and sanitation 
introduced by the French are paralleled by changes in 
the ideas of its inhabitants.* Moors are saying that they 
have not faith in Islam; it clogs the wheels of progress 
and prevents the advance of education and enlightenment.* 
Missionaries report that open-air preaching to Jews, 
Moors and Berbers has become possible, with good attend- 
ances and a quiet hearing. In Tunis and Algeria, re- 
strictions on missionary work formerly imposed by the 
French Government have been removed, largely as the 
result of the entente cordiale ; the Bible and other Christian 
literature can be sold in the streets, and itineration is 
possible. Missionaries report that up to the time of writ- 
ing the war has produced no change in either the political 
or the religious relationships of Moslems in North Africa. 

On July 21st the Shah was crowned after his five 
years’ minority. The Anglo-Russian Convention has 
failed to give Persia internal peace, and even 
before the war a grave crisis seemed to be 
approaching. Now that hostilities have taken place near 
both her northern and southern frontiers, the future seems 


Tripoli 


Persia 


1 Moslem World, 1914 (April), p. 207. 
°Cf. Journal of Race Development, 1914 (Oct.), pp. 125-32. 
* Moslem World, 1914 (July), pp. 314-5, 309. 
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uncertain. Missionaries in Persia as elsewhere find them- 
selves in a difficult financial position. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society has developed its work considerably. 
An exchange of fields has been effected between the 
British and American Bible societies, the former taking 
over the work done by both in Persia, the latter in return 
taking over the work in Panama. 

Russia has about 20,000,000 Moslem subjects; there 
are only about 10 or 12 missionaries of any kind 
working among these millions. About 50,000 
converts to the Orthodox Church have re- 
turned to Islam in the last decade. The freedom 
accorded to Moslems in Russia is shown by the fact that 
a congress of Russian Moslems was held for ten days in 
Petrograd in June, with the permission of the Ministry of 
the Interior. There were forty-two delegates from all the 
Moslem sections of Russia, especially Tartars and Central 
Asiatics. The subjects discussed were the obtaining of 
equal rights with Christians, the establishment of a central 
committee to look after Moslem mosques and schools, the 
provision of higher Moslem schools and colleges, and the 
improvement of the backward moral and educational con- 
ditions amongst Moslems in Turkestan and Central Asia. 
The most striking discussions of the congress were on 
questions relating to women, showing the utterly different 
position of the Moslem woman in Russia as compared 
with other lands.? For the first time a Moslem woman has 
qualified as a lawyer in Petrograd ; Moslem women attend 
the universities there, and some are already practising 
medicine. 

A fresh statistical survey has been published by Pro- 
fessor Westermann and Dr. Zwemer. They calculate 

1 Moslem World, 1914 (April), p. 143. 

2? The Petrograd Moslem women presented a petition to the congress that women 
should be allowed the vote in community affairs and that the initiation of divorce 
by the woman should be permitted. These requests were refused as premature, but 
women were granted permission to teach in primary schools and to be trained in 


normal colleges for the purpose. For report of the whole proceedings see Evangelisches 
Missions-Magazin, 1914 (Heft 9), pp. 395-9. 


Russia 
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that the total Moslem population of the whole world is 
201,296,696: of these 90,478,111 are under British rule 
Statistical and protection, and 76,596,219 under other 
eee, western or Christian governments, a total of 
World —_- 167,074,380, equal to 83 per cent of the whole ; 
only 6} per cent of the whole Moslem world population 
is in the Ottoman Empire under the caliphate and only 


34,222,366 are not under western governments.’ 





VI. AFRICA 


OnE of the greatest tragedies of the war is that the struggle 
has invaded Africa, to the serious interruption and injury 

Africaana Of the civilizing task for which the European 

the War Powers have a common responsibility. The 
greater part of the continent has heard the clash of arms ; 
natives of Africa as well as European administrators and 
colonials are fighting on both sides. Missions have felt 
the shock in all directions. For French missions in Basuto- 
land, Barotsiland and Madagascar a serious situation 
has been created by the fact that the younger missionaries 
have been obliged to return home to join their regiments, 
their stations and work being left without direction. 
Other missionaries of various nationalities have been called 
to bear arms for defence, and certain mission hospitals 
and colleges are being used for military purposes. German 
missionary societies, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
report the impossibility of obtaining news from their 
missionaries in many parts of the field, difficulties are 
anticipated through the cutting off of supplies, but it is 
hoped that work may be continued though in a circum- 
scribed way. Missionaries on furlough are unable to return, 
and no new men can be sent out.? Even the missions of 


1 Moslem World, 1914 (April), p. 147. 

2*Der Krieg und die deutschen Missionen,’ by Missionsinspektor W. Oettli, 
Basel. Evangelisches Missions-Magazin, 1914 (Heft 10), pp. 459-464. Cf. Zeitschrift 
fiir Missionswissenschaft, 1914 (Heft 4), pp. 315-23. 
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neutral countries are much affected, in certain areas.’ 
There is evidence that the authorities on both sides are 
prepared to treat missionaries belonging to hostile countries 
with consideration.’ 

In West Africa many movements towards Christianity 
are reported. The Norddeutsche Mission in Togoland 

Movements records 1535 baptisms in 19138, the highest 

Chatetianity number yet reached. In Western Equatorial 
in West Africa Africa in the stations of the Church Missionary 
Society alone there are 21,000 catechumens,* while the 
Qua Iboe Mission reports 6000 candidates for baptism. 
The movements in their earlier stages are almost entirely 
the result of voluntary work; the Christian traders seem 
to spread their religion as naturally and energetically as 
the Moslem trader his. No money is required for support 
of native teachers or for building churches, the native 
Church supplies both; the urgent demand everywhere is 
for missionary superintendents, and more means for train- 
ing native teachers and for a revived native Church fit to 
undertake the work of evangelization. Roman Catholic 
missions have the same tale to tell. In Dahomey the 
bishop reports a great opening. Many villages are asking 
for instruction but he has no teachers to send. The 
number of foreign missionaries in a population of a million 
and a half is only 88, and mission schools receive no sym- 
pathy or help from the French administration.‘ 

?The American Presbyterian Board has experienced difficulty in communicating 
with its missions in Kamerun. 

2 The Church Missionary Society and the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa 
report that their missionaries in German East Africa are safe and well treated, and 
the German authorities have stated that they are glad these missionaries should remain, 
as they had a quietening influence on the people. The Acting Governor of the Gold 
Coast in a proclamation emphasized the good work of the German missionaries, called for 
heavy punishment on any ‘ who seek to molest those who have for many years been 
amongst us as our good friends and guests.’ Church Missionary Review, 1914 (Oct.), 
Pp. 638-9; Church Times, 1914 (Oct. 9), p. 376; African Mail, 1914 (Sept. 11), 
P. 503. 

3 In the Yoruba Mission of the Church Missionary Society, where Christian adherents 
number 38,000, there were 2500 adult baptisms last year. Church Missionary Review, 


1914 (Feb.), pp. 90-95. C.M.S. Gazette, 1914 (Aug. 1), p. 241. 
* Die katholischen Missionen, 1914 (April), pp. 185-6. 
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Missions are under pressure to extend and develop 
in several important directions and for various causes. 
Missionary In view of these large movements into the 
Extension Church they must enlarge and multiply their 
training institutions for ministers, teachers and catechists, 
or lose a great evangelistic opportunity. In view of the 
rapidly increasing demand for education they must provide 
general education of a higher standard than hitherto. 
Large provincial government schools are being built in 
Bida, Zaria, Ilorin and elsewhere, and are already crowded 
out. The Governor General, speaking at Lagos, emphasized 
the need for increased educational facilities, in view of the 
many government, technical and commercial posts now 
open to African men.’ The continued advance of Islam 
in British West Africa, as also in French and German 
West Africa and the Sudan, constitutes another pressing 
call for missionary extension.’ In addition to the efforts 
to meet these needs recorded in previous surveys we may 
note that the Church Missionary Society has opened 
women’s work at Zaria in Nigeria ; the Primitive Methodist 
Missionary Society is opening new work in the Oron 
country, Calabar; and the Gossner Mission has started 
work in Eastern Kamerun, in a district untouched by other 
missions. 
Belgium has been introducing more and more reforms 
in the Belgian Congo provinces. Following on the report 
of the Commission on Native Affairs, mentioned 
The Congo . ° ° 
in last survey, an ordinance was passed with a 
view to suppressing polygamy and encouraging the birth- 
rate. Marriage fees are to be greatly reduced, and slave 
secondary wives must be declared free and allowed to 
marry at will.® 
In Portuguese West Africa public attention has once 


more been called to the labour conditions on the cocoa 
1 The Challenge, 1914 (June 12), p. 202. 


2See ‘The Dead Weight of Islam in the Western and Eastern Sudan,’ by W. 
J. W. Roome. Moslem World, 1914 (April), pp. 120-36. 
* Koloniale Rundschau, 1914 (April), pp. 228-9. 
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plantations in the islands of S. Thome and Principe.’ 
The evidence brought forward by British consuls in a 
Portuguese White Paper in April goes to show that 
West Africa Portuguese laws concerning the repatriation 
of contract labourers on the islands are almost totally 
disregarded, while at the same time forced recruiting on 
the mainland is still going on.* The matter was forced 
into public notice by the arrest of the Rev. J. S. Bowskill 
of the Baptist Missionary Society in San Salvador, on 
the charge of abetting a native rising which appears to 
have been the result of forced recruiting. Mr. Bowskill 
was subsequently released, but has been obliged to come 
home.* On the other hand, the Government has dealt 
most kindly with the Baptist mission in the matter of their 
new hospital at San Salvador : it has allowed them freedom 
from import duties and taxes, and has given them a free 
grant of land for their sleeping sickness department.‘ 

In Uganda the first Christian king of Uganda, Daudi 
Chwa, was crowned after his long minority on October 
5th; the rapid growth of the Church is 
maintained; last year there were 17897 
baptisms in the diocese, of which 6042 were adult. Mass 
movements are going on at four or five different centres, 
especially Busoga, Bukedi and Kavirondo. Education, 
both government and missionary, is advancing.® <A 
deputation of Baganda chiefs including the regent 
visited England to study schools. The last government 
report recognizes the value of missionary education, and 


Uganda 


1 Cf. the article by Dr. H. Christ-Socin on ‘Der Kampf um die Freiheit der Arbeit 
in den portugiesischen Kolonien West-Afrikas,’ in the Koloniale Rundschau, 1914 
(Jan.), pp. 5-23, and L’Esclavage Portugats, a pamphlet issued by the Bureau de la 
France d’Outre Mer. On the entire African labour problem see ‘ Free Labour in Tropical 
Africa,’ by E. D. Morel. Nineteenth Century, 1914 (March), pp. 629-43. 

2 The Spectator, 1914 (May 2), pp. 730-2. 

8 The Herald (Baptist Missionary Society), 1914 (April), pp. roq-12; (Sept.), pp. 
271-2. 

; 4 Ibid., 1914 (March), pp. 90-2. Sleeping sickness has been successfully combated 
in Principe by making the natives carry cloths covered with glue on their backs to catch 
tsetse flies. African Mail, 1914 (May 1), p. 314. 

5 C.M.S. Gazette, 1914 (Feb.), p. 48; (March), p. 79; (April), p. 113. 
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government grants are now given to mission schools. The 
Roman Catholics also report much progress; for them 
the great event of the year has been the ordination of two 
natives of Uganda, the first to attain the priesthood.’ 
In German East Africa there has been an alarming 
diminution in the native population due to European 
East African Giseases, early marriage and polygamy, and to 
Problems g system of recruiting labour which takes all 
the younger men to the coastlands. The German society 
for the protection of natives presented a request to the 
Reichstag on February 20th that certain reforms in social 
customs should be enforced. The British East African 
Labour Commission published its report in December 
1913; it makes elaborate recommendations as regards 
both Asiatic indentured labour and the supply of native 
labour and aims at securing a sufficient supply of labourers 
without contravening the welfare of the native. It seems 
doubtful, however, whether these proposals sufficiently 
guard the principle, recently endorsed by the British 
Colonial Secretary, that all forms of forced labour for private 
profit are slavery.® 
The acute controversy provoked by the action of 
the Kikuyu conference of missionary societies working in 
The Kikuyu British East Africa, and foreshadowed in the 
Controversy 1913 survey, is the outstanding ecclesiastical 
fact of the year. For some weeks it was the dominant 
topic in both the secular and religious press in Britain and 
commanded much attention abroad. The Islamic Review 
saw in it a ‘scandalous manceuvre’ to conceal from the 
Moslem world the divided state of Christendom.* The 
Bishop of Zanzibar’s Ecclesia Anglicana was followed by 
a pamphlet by the Bishop of Uganda giving urgent reasons 


1 Catholic Missions (London), 1914 (June), p. 43. 

? Koloniale Rundschau, 1914 (March), pp. 129-32, 155-7; (April), p. 228; (May), 
pp. 267-70. 

3 Cf. a pamphlet, Back to Slavery, issued by the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society. Also Anti-Slavery Reporter; 1914 (Oct.), pp. 106-7. 

* Islamic Review, 1914 (May), pp. 174-6. 
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for the course taken by the conference and by himself 
and the Bishop of Mombasa.’ The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury refused the Bishop of Zanzibar’s request that the 
Bishops of Uganda and Mombasa be proceeded against 
for heresy and schism, and decided to refer the whole 
matter as it affected the Anglican communion to the 
Central Consultative Committee of Bishops created at the 
Lambeth Conference in 1897. The Consultative Committee 
has met, but its verdict has not yet been made public.’ 
The committee of the Church Missionary Society on 
December 9th passed a resolution rejoicing that further 
steps were being taken towards co-operation in British 
East Africa, but recognizing that they, as a committee, 
were not competent to pronounce on the ecclesiastical 
question involved, which must be settled by church 
authorities.2 The Church of Scotland Foreign Mission 
Committee has with hearty sympathy ratified the scheme 
of federation drawn up by the Kikuyu conference.’ 

The Foreign Mission Committees of the Church of 
Scotland and of the United Free Church have approved 
Other Matters the union of the Blantyre (Church of Scotland) 
in East Africa and Livingstonia (United Free Church) presby- 
teries. The united Church is to be called the Church of 
Central Africa, Presbyterian.® In the Livingstonia Mission 
two notable advances have been made. In May three 
natives were ordained after a prolonged period of training ; 
these are the first native ministers in this mission; six 


1 The Kikuyu Conference: A Siudy in Christian Unity, by J. J. Willis, Bishop of 
Uganda. 

2 The two questions on which the Archbishop requested the advice of the Central 
Consultative Committee were the following :—(a) Do the provisions of the proposed 
scheme of federation contravene any principles of church order, the observance of 
which is obligatory upon the bishops, the clergy, and the layworkers of the Church of 
England at home and abroad? If so, in what particulars? (b) Due consideration 
being given to precedent and to all the circumstances of the case, was the action of 
the bishops who arranged and conducted the admittedly abnormal Communion Service 
in question consistent or inconsistent with principles accepted by the Church of England? 

3 Church Missionary Review, 1914 (Jan.), p. 2. Cf. pp. 25-38. 

4 Life and Work, 1914 (Feb.), pp. 57-8; (April), p. 123. 

5 Missionary Record of the United Free Church of Scotland, 1914 (May), pp. 200-1. 
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others have completed their theological course and will soon 
proceed to ordination. Three new stations have been 
occupied in the western hinterland, controlling about 120 
schools and covering an area of about 80,000 miles. A 
prospecting commission has also arranged for the occupa- 
tion of Ilala, the country which is associated with the last 
days of David Livingstone. That Islam is advancing in 
East Africa there can be no question. In German East 
Africa the Schleswig-Holstein Mission in the Ujiji district, 
the Moravian Mission at Tabora, and the Church Mis- 
sionary Society in the Usambara district, all feel the 
Moslem aggression a pressing danger calling for speedy 
action on the part of the Church.! 

The Old Testament has been published in Swahili 
(Mombasa dialect), and the whole Bible is now at last 

Bible Trans. 2V@ilable in this language. Versions of Scripture 
lation in East have been printed for the first time in Hauga, 

Africa the language of the Bantu Kavirondo, spoken 
in the western portion of the Nyanza Province, British 
East Africa, and in Konjo, spoken on the slopes of 
Ruwenzori and also in the Belgian Congo. At the request 
of the German Evangelical Missionary Society, the Bible 
Society have issued the four gospels in Ruanda, a Bantu 
language. 

An interesting development has taken place in Abyssinia 
through the official permission given in March by the Abuna 
Mattheos, Archbishop of Ethiopia, to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society to establish a Bible 
depot in the capital, Adis Ababa, for the sale and distribu- 
tion of the Scriptures in the ancient and modern languages 
of Abyssinia and in Arabic.” 

In South Africa, apart from the international and racial 


1 The Bishop of Zanzibar considers that in Zanzibar itself Islam is losing its hold 
on the younger men, some of whom secretly acknowledge the superiority of Christianity, 
while most are very loose in their observance of Moslem fasts and ceremonies ; inland, 
however, Islam is spreading rapidly along all the lines of commerce. He attributes the 
comparative failure of Christianity to the fact that the African inevitably looks on it 
as the religion of the conqueror. Church Times, 1914 (June 5), p. 806. 

2 The Bible in the World, 1914 (July), pp. 199-203. 


Abyssinia 
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questions raised by the war, race problems have played 
a considerable part during the year. The question of 
South African Indian immigrants in South Africa proved a 
Race Questions hroblem of extraordinary complexity. The 
Indians complained that they were refused the right 
to move from one province to another, and subjected to 
an excessive poll tax,’ also that the legitimacy of their 
marriages was denied. They organized a passive resistance 
movement which led to the imprisonment of hundreds. A 
commission was at length appointed to investigate the whole 
matter :* its recommendations were cordially approved by 
the Government of India, and were embodied in the South 
African Indians’ Relief Act, passed in June.* It isan honour- 
able and peaceful settlement after an eight years’ struggle. 
Another cause of accentuated race feeling in South 
Africa and of much unrest and discontent amongst the 
Land and “!ricans is the working out of the Land Act, 
nell referred to in the last survey. Many natives 
have been forced to leave houses, land, schools 
and churches, and reduced to servitude or vagabondage. 
A deputation of five Africans, led by the Rev. J. L. Dube, 
president of the Native National Congress, came to 
England in June, in order to make representations to the 
Government. They were accorded an interview with 
the Colonial Secretary, but so far no action has been taken.‘ 
Again the ‘ coloured ’ people are agitating in the Transvaal 
for the removal of the colour bar, and in the Orange Free 
State for the repeal of the Mines and Works Act, 1911, 
by which coloured men as well as Africans are precluded 


1 Indian immigrants also complain of unjust discrimination against them in Portu- 
guese East Africa, where they have to pay a heavy poll tax; in Madagascar, the 
Chinese immigrants make the same charges against the French Government. Indian 
Social Reformer, 1914 (Feb. 22), p. 296; National Review (China), 1914 (April 25), 
P- 494. 

2 Union of South Africa, Report of the Indian Enquiry Commission, April 1914. 

3 By this Act the £3 residential tax is abolished, de facto monogamous marriages 
can be made valid by registration, and various disabilities under the Immigrants’ 
Exclusion Act are removed. 

“ Christian Express, 1914 (April t), p. 49; (May), pp. 66-7; Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
1914 (July), pp. 76-9. 
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from any of the skilled positions in the mines.’ The 
situation appears, however, to have improved since the 
recent strikes, as the mine owners are now opening positions 
to the skilled native.? A native affairs society has been 
formed to further legislation in the interest of natives and 
to watch the policy adopted in native questions.® 
Race questions and other social questions bulk so 
largely on the South African horizon, that missionaries 
Missions ana 2@turally devote much effort to the Christian 
Social solution of social problems. German mis- 
Questions ° ° er ° ° 
sionaries are giving special attention to land 
questions, as may be seen from the discussions of the fourth 
German missionary conference at Pretoria, October 1918, 
on the duty of missionaries, in view of the new Land Act, 
to help the African to develop a sound agricultural and 
social life. In German South West Africa, where there 
would seem to be encouraging co-operation between the 
German colonists and the missionaries, the Government 
has asked the Rhenish Missionary Society to train Bush- 
men, a troublesome element in the community, on their 
mission farm. Some German farmers, who employ many 
native labourers, are sending young native Christians to be 
trained at their expense at the school for native workers 
at Gaub, with a view to their returning to do evangelistic 
work on the farms.° The Churches in South Africa are 
gravely concerned about the moral dangers to which their 
young people are exposed under modern conditions. 
Practical recommendations concerning these dangers were 
made this year at the synod of Kafraria, at the conference 
of the Anglican Church, Umtata, and at the Basutoland 
conference of the Paris Mission.* 

1 Mr. William Blane, a mining engineer of thirty years’ experience iu South Africa, 
in an article in the Nineteenth Century for March 1914, exposed the evil results to both 
black and white of restricting the native to lower grades of labour. 

2 Missionary Herald, 1914 (May), pp. 224-5. 

3 Anti-Slavery Reporter, 1914 (April), p. 26. 

* Missionsblatt der Briidergemeine, 1914 (April), pp. 73-7. 


5 Berichte der Rheinischen Missions-Geselischaft, 1914 (April), pp. 84-6. 
* Christian Express, 1914 (Aug. 1), pp. 122-3. Useful work as far as young women 
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Amongst other matters in South Africa deserving 
mention are the appointment of two new missionary 
Other Events COMmissions in connexion with the General 

in South Missionary Conference of South Africa, one 

Africa “ar : 

on the training and employment of native 
missionaries and evangelists, the other on the liquor 
question in its bearing on natives ;* the growing importance 
of Johannesburg as a centre for missionary work in South 
Africa ;* the aggressive Moslem propaganda carried on by 
the Malays in Cape Town, where a population over- 
whelmingly Christian, and European in culture and language, 
is slowly losing many to Islam.* No information is yet 
available regarding the effect of the war in South Africa 
upon missionary work. The Executive Committee of the 
South African General Missionary Conference has entered 
into correspondence with continental missionaries and is 
prepared to help them in any difficulties. 

Progress has been made by the churches connected 
with the London Missionary Society, the Friends’ Foreign 

ren Missionary Society, and the Paris Missionary 
Society in Madagascar in self-support and 
independence, the latter, for example, having undertaken 
a definite proportion of the salary of the seventy-five 
evangelists supported by the society. The attitude of the 
Government has, since the beginning of the war, become 
much more favourable to Christian organizations.‘ 
are concerned is done by the Mothercraft League, which is developing into a wide 
national movement with provincial branches, and issues a paper dealing with all phases 
of African home life which is translated into several languages. The objects of the 
league are to teach mothers of the various races of South Africa the proper moral and 


physical training of their children on Christian lines, to promote the proper care for 
and the training of the backward child races of South Africa, and to inform white women 
upon native questions. 

1 Christian Express, 1914 (Feb. 2), p. 23. 

2M. S. Bovet of the Swiss Mission Romande points out that about one-third of 
the men employed in the mines in Johannesburg are Thongas, and can be reached 
only by the missionaries of their society. He notes the way in which their mission is 
being extended in remote parts through evangelistic work done by Christians returning 
from the mines. Evangelisches Missions-Magazin, 1914 (May), pp. 208-17. 

3 Missionary Review of the World, 1914 (Oct.), pp. 733-8. 

* The Chronicle (London Missionary Society), 1914 (Dec.), 268-9. 

4 
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Vil. OTHER MISSION FIELDS 


No non-Christian nationality has been more affected by 
the war than the Jews. Over 9,000,000 of the 18,000,000 
Jews live within the war zone; the seat of 
the war in Eastern Europe is the home of the 
Jewish race; over 200,000 Jews are serving in the 
Russian army alone. Hundreds of thousands of Jews 
are being torn away from their abiding place of many 
generations. Already a quarter of a million Jews have 
migrated from Galicia into Hungary, and into other Austrian 
provinces.* Again the altered position of the Jews in Russia, 
due to the Tsar’s proclamation, cannot fail to affect their 
thoughts of Christianity. The war has added infinitely 
to the difficulties of missionary work amongst the Jews. 
The London Jews Society and the Jewish Committee of the 
United Free Church of Scotland have withdrawn all their 
missionaries from Turkish territory, the Church of Scotland 
has withdrawn the women—their schools are in some 
cases being carried on by native teachers, but under great 
difficulties. The mission work in Czernowitz, Lemberg, 
Przemys! and Cracow is at an end; in Budapest it seems on 
the contrary to have gained impetus. The uncertainty all 
around them is moving not a few Jews to enquire con- 
cerning Christian truth; in South Russia even before the 
war there was a new readiness, especially amongst young 
men, to listen to the claims of Christ. Some attribute this 
to the aftermath of the Beilis trial in Russia. Protests 
on behalf of Beilis by Christians were reprinted by Jewish 
papers in book form and distributed in Russia; the Jew 
is learning a new idea of what real Christianity is.* The 
ninth international conference of Jewish missions was 


The Jews 


1 Jewish Missionary Intelligencer, 1914 (Oct.), pp. 137-8. 
2 This change may be expected to produce a difference in their religious attitude, 


probably in a rationalizing direction, by bringing them into contact with Reformed 
Judaism, and unaccustomed forms of Christianity. 


3 Missionary Review of the World, 1914 (April), pp. 283-90. 
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held at Hamburg in June.'’ Twenty-six different countries 
and forty-three societies were represented. 

Afghanistan is reported to be in a state of great unrest, 
since the failure of the Government to put down the Khost 
rising in 1918.2. There is progress in education ; 
the Government is opening schools and giving 
scholarships and diplomas—special attention is given to 
religious instruction. The postal service has improved and 
telegraph lines are in operation.’ 

In Siam, Christianity has this year been given equal 
rights with Buddhism. The Government has granted the 
Christian Church the right to purchase land, 
thus recognizing the Church as a corporation. 
The Government is showing energy for reform and has 
abolished legalized gambling at festivals and_ strictly 
limited the importation of morphine and cocaine. The 
serious epidemic of malaria amongst the Laos-speaking 
people last year gave medical missionaries an unprecedented 
opportunity to heal and preach. The epidemic is waning, 
but the turning to Christianity which it caused is growing 
in strength. The year 1913-1914 was the most fruitful 
the Laos mission has known; the enrolled communicants 
increased from 4618 to 6299.4 A long-standing question 
of missionary comity between the Baptist mission in the 
Shan States and the Presbyterian mission in Laos, as to 
the development of work in the Shan States and southern 
China, has been settled this year by a division of territory.® 

The mass movement towards Christianity amongst the 
animistic tribes in the East Indian Archipelago continues.® 
In Borneo, the Rhenish and Barmen missions report a 
new spirit of enquiry and the breaking up of animistic 
heathenism. The Rhenish mission reports rapid ingather- 


1 Missionary Review of the World,, 1914 (Aug.), pp. 561-2. 

2 The Times of March 28th, 1914, p. 7. 

3 Revue du Monde Musulman, 1913 (Dec.), p. 380. 

* Assembly Herald, 1914 (May), pp. 242, 247. 

5 Annual Report of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., 1914, pp. 36-7. 

®IRM., 1914 (Jan.),"p. 28. 


Afghanistan 


Siam and Laos 
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ing in Sumatra and Nias. Although the two most important 
Dutch missionary societies as well as the Rhenish mission 
The Fast 2#8e steadily increasing the number of their 
Indian missionaries, there is still a crying need for 
Archipelago ee 
more workers and the means for training 
them. The lack of university men amongst the Dutch 
missionaries is felt by the leaders in Holland to be a dis- 
advantage in view of the difficult questions which the 
growing Church is facing. The attitude of the Govern- 
ment continues to be friendly ; private initiative, European 
as well as Indian, is encouraged especially in matters of 
education. The remarkable work of the Dutch missionary 
societies among the Mohammedans in Java continues. 
There are already 24,000 converts. The movement among 
the Mohammedans? known as the Sarékat (tariqa) Islam, 
referred to in the last survey, reacted upon the Christian 
Church in East Java, and on the initiative of young 
Christian Javanese a kind of Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
tion called Mardi pertjaja (the promotion of the faith) was 
established. The Sarékat Islam is a proof of the awakening 
of the Javanese mind, and is a strong challenge to the 
Christian Church in Holland. The European war, and the 
uncertainty which it has caused, have disturbed many plans 
for advance. 
Encouraging reports come from many of the South 
Sea mission fields, showing the way in which the churches 
The South are approaching self-support, self-propagation 
Seas _ and independence.2 The Bible Society reports 
that the New Testament has been completed in Bugotu, 
spoken in the British Solomon Islands, and Toaripi, spoken 
in Papua: the Old Testament has been published in Bicol, 
spoken in the Philippines, and the whole Bible is now 
available in that language. A portion of Scripture has 


1 Der Islam, 1914 (2-3), PP. 154-9. 

2 The congregations attached to the London Missionary Society have built and keep 
in repair 220 churches, entirely support their ministers, administer their own home 
mission funds, and in 1912 gave £4500 to foreign missions. The Chronicle (London 
Missionary Society), 1914 (March), pp. 49-51. 
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been printed for the first time in Mwala, a language 
spoken in one of the Solomon Islands. The Presbyterian 
Church of New Zealand sustained a heavy loss in the 
destruction of its mission hospital at Ambrim, New 
Hebrides, owing to a volcanic outbreak at the close of 1913. 
The failure of the Condominium of France and England 
in the New Hebrides to prevent illegal recruiting of women 
and children, the supply of intoxicants to natives, illegal 
detention and other evils resulted in the appointment of a 
joint commission by the French and British Governments, 
which began its sittings in June. The opening of 
the Panama Canal was bound sooner or later to bring the 
South Sea Islands into the main track of the great currents 
of world politics and commerce, and to force them into a 
new position of importance. But as a matter of fact it is 
the sound of guns, not of canal blasting, which has finally 
turned the eyes of the world to the South Seas: since the 
outbreak of war, Tahiti, Samoa, New Guinea, the Marshall 
Islands and Honolulu have been the scene of military or 
naval activity of one kind or another. As to the results to 
missionary work, nothing has yet been reported, except that 
supplies of food have been cut off in certain islands through 
naval movements and the disorganization of transport. 
Evidence continues to multiply as to the deplorable 
conditions among the Indian peoples of South America. 
South The scandals of Putumayo are not confined to 
America Peru, Similar systems of peonage with similar 
atrocities are to be found also in Ecuador, Bolivia, Mexico 
and the Amazon basin.2?. In Ecuador the Roman Catholic 
missions which protected the Indians have been perse- 
euted by the Government. Protestant missionary work 
amongst the heathen Indians is being developed in Chile, 
in Bolivia and on the Amazon. The Moravians report a 
number of baptisms among the Javanese working in the 


1 Anti-Slavery Reporter, 1914 (Jan.), pp. 166-9; cf. a pamphlet, Britain’s Dilemma 
in the New Hebrides, published by the Anti-Slavery Society. 

2 Bulletin de la Ligue Suisse pour la Défense des Indigenes, 1914 (Jan.-March), 
Pp. I-9. 
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colony of Surinam, and the extension of work among the 
heathen Bush Negroes on the Surinam river. 
There has been much encouragement in work amongst 
oriental students in the West, especially amongst the 
Orintat Chinese. Experience seems to show that the 
Students in best results are obtained through organizations 
the West carried on by Christian Orientals themselves. 
The Chinese Student Christian Association of North 
America held an important conference ? under the auspices 
of the Kansas Student Volunteer Convention, in January 
1914. For the first time the Chinese Government 
have sent ten women students, all of them Christians, 
to America under the Indemnity Fund. The Chinese 
Student Christian Union in Great Britain is working 
vigorously ; it held a summer conference at Swanwick, 
attended by about sixty men and seven women students, 
of whom about one-half were non-Christians. In Germany 
a Deutsch-chinesisches Freundschaftsbiiro has been formed 
in Berlin.* A special secretary is set apart by the German 
Student Christian Movement to get into touch with these 
and other foreign students. 





VII. THE HOME BASE 


DEVELOPMENTS during the peaceful earlier months of the 
year may be noted first. 

In North America nearly all the mission boards of the 
leading denominations reported deficits, some of them very 


1 The most recent statistics of oriental students in the West are as follows: in 
the United States, 438 Chinese, 263 Japanese, 102 Indians, 51 from Turkey, 11 
Koreans, 7 Persians, 5 Siamese, 1 Ceylonese and 1 from the Straits Settlements. 
La Vie Internationale, 1914 (Numéro 4), p. 334. In Paris there are over 100 
Chinese students and a few in other universities in France; in Berlin 44, and a few 
in other German universities ; in Holland about 50, and in Liége in Belgium about 40 ; 
in Great Britain nearly 300. 

2 It was attended by 105 men and 25 women from 59 different American colleges, 
and from 11 different provinces in China. A report of the conference, Chinese Students 
and China’s Religious Awakening, has been published. 

3 Die Eiche, 1914 (Jan.), p. 62. 
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large, and this in spite of several outstanding special gifts 
and of the careful and energetic prosecution of the nation- 
— wide united missionary campaign, the plans 
of reese mel of which were outlined in the last survey. 
Ocieties . oe ta . 
Considerable criticism of the ‘combined budget ’ 
and the annual ‘every member canvass’ has_ been 
made after experiment by several of the largest boards.’ 
In Great Britain, on the other hand, the ‘ Swanwick 
Movement ’ described in the last survey has spread through 
the different Churches, bringing with it an increase of 
sacrifice, until with scarcely an exception the British 
missionary societies report an increase in income and the 
clearing away of deficits; the London Missionary Society 
has even been able to postpone the bringing into operation 
of its scheme of retrenchment.? On the continent of 
Europe almost all the German missionary societies closed 
their financial year with deficits, which in some cases 
were considerable. The General Synod of the Moravian 
Church, which met at Herrnhut in May after an interval 
of five years since its previous meeting, was compelled by 
several years of deficits to consider the possibility of trans- 
ferring its Umyamwesi mission to another society, but 
after prolonged deliberation resolved to retain the mission 
and make a fresh effort to obtain a large increase in income.* 
The Norwegian Missionary Society increased its income 
in 1918 by Kr. 95,000, and expected to raise its income to 
1 The secretary of one of the boards mentions the following difficulties; (a) The 
‘every member canvass’ is used as a pretext for turning a deaf ear to every other 
appeal throughout the year, though there is no guarantee that adequate subscriptions 
will be given at the one annual canvass. (b) Much less time is devoted to the educa- 
tion of the Church ; in place of separate appeals for the different departments of work 
a single appeal is now made, which is not nearly so full and effective. (c) Whereas 
formerly each of the separate boards in charge of different departments of the Church’s 
work was responsible for interesting the Church in that work, the new plan has led to 
the appointment of central committees, which have not the same sense of burden and 
concern arising out of the more intimate knowledge of the needs possessed by the 
board directly responsible for administration. He maintains, however, that while 


these difficulties must be faced and overcome, the right solution is not a simple return 
to the older methods which were proved to be inadequate. 


2 For details see The Chronicle (London Missionary Society), 1914 (July), pp. 156~7. 
3 Allgemeine Missions-Zeitschrift, 1914 (Heft 8), pp. 353-5. 
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a total of Kr. 1,000,000 to celebrate the centenary of the 
Grundlov, the Norwegian Magna Charta. The Svenska 
Missionsférbund reports an increase of about £5000 in 
its income. The Paris Society, in spite of a deficit of 
Fr. 115,000, was encouraged by an increased income and a 
diminished debt. 

In North America the quadrennial conference of the 
Student Volunteer Movement was held at Kansas City 
ensuites ont in January, bringing its usual large impetus 
amen a to volunteering... The Board of Missionary 

Preparation in North America has taken an 
important forward step in calling Dr. Frank K. Sanders 
to become Director of the Board and devote his entire 
time to the work. Its thi:d annual meeting in January 
indicated encouraging progress in the study of the adequate 
preparation of missionaries.” In Great Britain the Student 
Volunteer Missionary Union reports a record number of 
sailed volunteers. A new missionary training home has 
been opened in London under the charge of the Rev. J. 
Stuart Holden. In Germany the first theological course for 
missionaries on furlough was held at Bethel bei Bielefeld.* 

In North America there may be noted the resolution 
of the Conference of Foreign Mission Boards to co-operate 

Eventsin With the Missionary Review of the World rather 

North than launch a new popular missionary periodical ; 

America . ° 

a very remarkable effort in co-operation agreed 
upon at a conference of all the mission boards working in 
Mexico held in January, which deserves the attention of 
missionaries in other fields;* the federation in October 


1 Of the 5031 members of conference, 3092 were student delegates, representing 
755 universities and colleges of the United States and Canada. See Students and the 
World Wide Expansion of Christianity, p.710. The North American Student for January 
1914 contains full particulars of the Convention. 

2 See the Report of this meeting as reviewed on pp. 159-61. The organization of a 
school of tropical disease at Harvard may be noted; the American Board requires 
its medical candidates to complete their preparation by taking a course at this school. 

3 Evangelisches Missions-Magazin, 1914 (May), pp. 217-20. 

“The measures voted for recommendation were a union missionary paper, a union 
set of Sunday School lessons, a union missionary press, one (or possibly two) union 
training schools for Mexican agents, a scheme for uniting and unifying the girls’ schools, 
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1913 of the leading women’s boards in the United States 
for the purpose of promoting Christian fellowship and 
co-operation ;1 the establishment of a missionary news 
bureau by the Baptist, Presbyterian and Methodist 
Churches in South America, which in the first eight months 
of its working reached six hundred daily or weekly secular 
newspapers with a circulation of over two million; the 
celebration of the centenary of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union; the attainment by the American 
Bible Society of a record circulation ;? the appointment 
by the Congregational Churches of a commission to co- 
ordinate the work of the American Board for Foreign 
Missions and six home missionary boards ; and the carrying 
out by the mission board of the Christian Church of an 
educational campaign more thorough than any previously 
attempted. In Canada there has been close co-operation 
of the different Churches in missionary education and 
appeal. The mission board of the Canadian Methodist 
Church held its annual meeting for the first time in a 
provincial town (Amherst, Nova Scotia), and pronounces the 
experiment to be ‘a triumphant success.’ By the death of 
Dr. James S. Dennis the whole missionary cause has suffered 
the loss of a diligent student and devoted advocate. 
In the United Kingdom a campaign among men was 
for the first time planned by a body representative of all 
Events the missionary societies. Arrangements for an 
in Great extended campaign in the autumn were made 
by the annual Conference of Missionary Societies 
in co-operation with the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 
but they had to be cancelled on the outbreak of the war. 
New methods of interesting men have been tried by 
a redistribution of territory making for effective occupation, and the publication of a 
united message to the Mexican people in the present crisis. See Report of Conference 
on Missions in Latin America (1913), the recommendations of which (pp. 150-5) were 
confirmed at a conference the following year. See Circular Letter of February 1914. 


a Bulletin of the Federation of Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions, 1914 (March), 


pp. 21-24. 
2 The issue consisted of 412,229 Bibles, 763,158 New Testaments, and 4,075,789 
portions. 1,653,965 issues were sent to China alone. 
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individual societies. Two hundred Methodist laymen were 
invited to meet with forty missionaries at Swanwick for 
a week in May, and the conference had remarkable results. 
In the Congregational churches an Orient Club has been 
formed for the purpose of enrolling young men in work 
for the London Missionary Society. The United Council 
for Missionary Education has been brought into closer 
relation with the annual Conference of British Missionary 
Societies, to which it reports through the Press and 
Literature Committee of that conference. Other matters 
of interest are the amalgamation of the Livingstonia Com- 
mittee with the Foreign Mission Committee of the United 
Free Church of Scotland; the holding at Swanwick of 
the first missionary convention of the Central Board of 
Missions of the Church of England ; a movement promoted 
by the committee of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel to secure continuous intercession day and night 
around the world in all supporting parishes and missionary 
dioceses ;* a conference of Scottish teachers and educa- 
tionists on the Christian education of women in the East 
similar to the English conference mentioned in the last 
survey; and a steadily growing appreciation and under- 
standing of the value of co-operation. The retirement of 
Dr. Wardlaw Thompson from the secretaryship of the 
London Missionary Society after thirty-three years of 
service marks the close of an important chapter in the 
administration of that society. 
The year was marked in Germany by evidences of an 
increasing appreciation of colonial responsibility.* In the 
Developments discussion of colonial questions in the Reichstag 
inGermany jt was clear that public opinion was strongly 
in favour of a colonial policy directed to the protection 


1 For suggestive particulars, see the Mission Field (Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel), 1914 (Jan.), pp. 20-2. 

* At the annual Conference of Missionary Societies in July a vote of {2000 for the 
support of co-operative work was passed at once without discussion. 

3 The thoroughness with which the educational task in the colonies is being studied 
is illustrated by the two volumes on German education in the colonies by Missions- 
inspektor Schlunk, reviewed in IRM., 1914 (July), pp. 590-2. 
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and elevation of the native races.‘ An association for 
the protection of natives has been formed to take the 
place of the disbanded German Congo League, and has 
received the recognition and approval of the Government. 
The German Protestant Missionary Union which, as was 
noted last year, was established to bring the missionary 
cause to the attention of wider circles, appointed Missions- 
direktor Schreiber to become its director and devote his 
entire time to the work. Dr. Julius Richter, who a year 
ago was appointed lecturer on missions in the University 
of Berlin, has been made a full professor. A series of 
missionary conferences held in Berlin in December 1913 
had very encouraging results in interesting the public. A 
growth of missionary interest among the Old Catholics may 
be noted, and at a congress held in Cologne at the end of 
1913 an Old Catholic Missionary Union was formed to en- 
courage the participation of Old Catholics in the missionary 
work of the Anglican communion. 
The Netherlands Bible Society and the Danish Bible 
Society celebrated their centenary during the year. In 
Othr Connexion with the former celebration an 
Continnatal international missionary conference was held 
in Holland. In June the Protestant churches 
of Austria, which since 1902 have had an auxiliary working 
in support of the German missionary societies. started 
an Austrian foreign missionary society with a committee 
and office in Vienna.*? The effort in the Protestant churches 
in Belgium to start a mission of their own took definite 
shape, and the director of the new mission, M. Anet, was 
to have sailed in September for a year’s pioneering work 
at Tsofa in the Belgian Congo, which was to be the first 
station of the mission.* 
The revived interest in missions throughout Australia 
and New Zealand noted in last year’s survey continues 


1 Koloniale Rundschau, 1914 (April), pp. 193-6; Evangelisches Missions-Magazin, 
1914 (May), pp. 223-5. 

2 Aligemeine Missions-Zettschrift, 1914 (Heft 8), pp. 376-7. 

* Chrétien Belge, 1914 (August), pp. 231, 236, 241-2. 
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to grow. The board of the Presbyterian Church has 
adopted the systematic promotion of Bible and mission 
study schools throughout the Church with 
marked results. A united conference of mis- 
sionary organizations, preceded by careful preparatory in- 
vestigations, was held in Sydney in October 1918 to consider 
the work of the home base. The Presbyterian Church of 
New Zealand, which has 35,000 members, raised a special 
fund of £12,650 for the equipment of its mission in Canton 
by an ‘every member canvass’ conducted through the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement. 

In North America a Roman Catholic Missionary Con- 
gress was held in Boston in October 1918, under the 
RomanCatholicauspices of the Catholic Church Extension 

Missions Society and the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith. It was attended by 66 bishops, 200 priests 
and 1800 lay delegates. For the first time foreign missions 
were given a place on the programme. It was decided to 
form an American Board of Catholic Missions to unify and 
promote the work of home and foreign missions. The 
constitution and work of the proposed board appear to 
be still under consideration by the church authorities.’ 
In a review of the missionary position of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Germany, Professor Schmidlin was able to 
record in July a steady growth of missionary interest in 
the universities and the gymnasia, and among the secular 
clergy, teachers and business men.’ 

Never in the history of foreign missions have the 
missionary societies experienced such a sudden check as 

TheHome C#me to them in August. Suddenly on a mis- 

Baseand sionary world absorbed in questions of re- 
the War Te tea a ° ° 

cruiting and training missionaries, of developing 

interest and securing funds for the extension of the work, 

there fell the catastrophe of a world-wide war, upsetting 


Australasia 


1 Die katholischen Missionen, 1914 (Jan.), pp. 90-3 ; Zettschrift fiy Missionswissen- 
schaft, 1914 (Heft 3), pp. 240-1. 
2 Ibid., 1914 (Heft 3), pp. 237-40; (Heft 4), pp. 310-1. 
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all plans, interrupting communications and giving rise to 
unexpected difficulties of every kind. The friends of 
missions have already ground for hope that the missionary 
cause will be preserved and built up through this war, as 
history shows it was during the Napoleonic wars in Europe 
and the Civil War in America. It is true that the love of 
Christian people for this work is proving itself in this time 
of trial, that the financial situation is nowhere so serious 
as was at first feared, and that missionary recruiting is 
going on better than before in spite of the claims of the 
different armies; but it must not be forgotten that in 
every country mission boards are only at the beginning of 
the straits that will have to be faced. 
In Germany, notwithstanding the serious conditions of 
missionary finance before the war, funds are proving the 
Germany Cast of the difficulties by which the missionary 
societies are confronted. For a short time gifts 
ceased almost completely ; then money began to flow in 
once more—men are sending subscriptions even from the 
trenches—and this critical time is proving that love for 
missions has taken deep possession of many German 
hearts. Out of thirteen societies, five show since the war 
began a considerable increase over the corresponding 
period last year, five a slight increase, and only three a 
serious falling off. Retrenchments have, of course, been 
called for everywhere—some societies are dismissing their 
native agents or retaining them without pay, and all 
are contemplating the possibility of further reductions. 
Much morx:2 serious than the disorganization of finance is the 
disorganization of work. Most of the men in training at 
the various mission training institutes have been called 
out, or have volunteered in one capacity or another, so 
that the supply of new recruits is cut off and the training 
institutions are closed for the most part ; mission buildings 
have been turned into hospitals and many of the mission 
deaconesses are acting as nurses either at home or abroad. 
Owing to the cutting of communications, no missionaries 
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on furlough can return, nor can those requiring furlough 
come home. To certain fields it is impossible to 
transmit money—a certain amount of communication is 
possible, however, through neutral countries. All home 
organization for spreading mission interest in a widening 
circle at first ceased; missionary conferences, addresses 
and study courses were given up. Something of this, 
however, has been already resumed, and the friends of 
missions are confident that the religious awakening which 
is filling the churches with people will inevitably lead to 
a missionary awakening.’ 

In France the work of the Paris Society is checked at 
every point. Scarcely any money comes in owing to the 
moratorium ; salaries of missionaries and home 
staff cannot be paid, or only in small part. Orders 
for the most complete retrenchment have been sent to 
the field, and the magazine is reduced to an eight-page 
leaflet. But far more serious than the loss of money is 
the depletion of the staff.* Several of the headquarters’ 
staff, secretaries and others, have been called out ; thirteen 
missionaries have been recalled, leaving their work without 
direction. No men can be sent to take their place as nearly 
all the men in training have been sent to the front. The 
missionary volunteer who was to have led a new mission 
to Moslems in French Africa has been killed. 

In Great Britain certain societies report an actual 
increase of income in August and September as compared 

Great With other years. In many cases missionaries 

Britain are returning a proportion of their salaries, and 
the home staffs of some societies have taxed themselves 
in a certain percentage to relieve strain, or have given 
generously out of their small means. The larger societies 
have not found themselves obliged to retain missionaries 
or recruits at home, though all have cabled to their fields 


1 Evangelisches Missions-Magazin, 1914 (Heft 11), pp. 454-65, ‘Der Krieg und die 
deutschen Missionen,’ by Missionsinspektor W. Oettli, Basel. 

2 French army regulations exempt neither priest nor pastor from military service ; 
thirty thousand priests, monks, pastors and rabbis are said to be in the trenches. 


France 
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requiring the closest economy there and postponing all 
building and extension; the smaller societies, however, 
are harder hit and are in many cases countermanding the 
sailings of missionaries. The Student Volunteer Missionary 
Union has registered fifty per cent more volunteers since war 
began than during the corresponding period last year. Not 
a few accepted candidates have volunteered for active 
service and a good many medical missionaries on furlough 
are with the army. Little difficulty has so far been ex- 
perienced in missionaries reaching their fields, though there 
has been delay. As exceptions to this general statement, 
however, it has to be noted that nearly all missionaries 
in the Turkish Empire have been recalled, and that the 
work of Jewish missions has practically ceased, as almost 
all their stations are within the actual war zone. Medical 
missions are suffering everywhere from want of supplies, 
as the Government has forbidden the export of medical 
equipment. 
The missions of the neutral countries — Holland, 
Switzerland, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark — have all 
Holland, Suffered through the war. All find themselves 
Switzerland obliged to postpone extensions, most have asked 
Scandinavia their missionaries to cut down or dismiss native 
agents, none, except the Dutch missions, have been able 
either to send out missionaries or to get them home, and 
all have experienced difficulties in transmitting funds. 
In Switzerland, several missionaries on furlough and 
missionary candidates have been mobilized. As to finance, 
all report anxiety and a drop in receipts in August, but 
most record a recovery in September, and two of the Danish 
societies have had a larger income since the beginning of 
the war than during the corresponding period last year. 
In spite of the heavy burden which Holland is bearing in 
the support of Belgian refugees, the leading missionary 
societies report that financial anxiety so far as the present 
year is concerned has been entirely removed. 
The United States in spite of its neutrality has been 
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heavily affected by the war, though naturally less than 
the belligerent countries or the neutral countries of Europe. 
The United How seriously and in how Christian a spirit the 
States American people have realized their concern in 
the war is seen not only by the generous contributions to 
relief funds, which at once began to flow towards Europe, 
but also by the appointment of October 4th by President 
Wilson as a Day of Prayer for peace. The financial outlook 
was at first very gloomy. Nevertheless in America as 
elsewhere the crisis produced by the war has had less 
effect on missions than was feared. The main difficulty 
has been the fact that money could either not be trans- 
mitted to the fields affected by the war, or only at pro- 
hibitive rates of exchange. This serious check to many 
operations has been largely removed by help given through 
American embassies and consulates, and by the offer of 
two large American firms with world-wide interests to 
transmit money from the boards to missionaries without 
profit to themselves wherever their branch firms were 
established. Apart from this question, the financial 
position of the boards has improved. Friends of missions 
have rallied round them and several deficits have been 
almost wiped off.? Apart from finance, the main effect 
of the war on American missions has concerned the sailings 
of their missionaries. These were at first seriously inter- 
fered with by the disorganization of steamship communica- 
tions, but as conditions became more normal, the boards 
have been able to send out almost all missionaries and 
reinforcements as they had planned. 

1 Missionary Herald, 1914 (Oct.), pp. 431-2. 

2 On July 1 the American Board had to secure $280,000 in two months: it closed the 
year on September 1 with a deficit of only $8,767°70: its income is the largest ever 
raised by the board. Missionary Herald, 1914 (Oct.), pp. 449-50. The Presbyterian 
Board has felt able to appeal to the churches for a 60 per cent increase in their offer- 
ings. All the World, 1914 (Oct.), pp. 119-26. The Christian Church also asks for an 
increase. The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in spite of its large deficit (p. 679) considers ‘ the record of the year on the whole 
reassuring.’ Their receipts in August were $10,000 in advance of last year, and their 


whole income showed an increase of $47,000. Spirit of Missions, 1914 (Oct.), p. 679. 
The Baptists state that up to October 5 the war had not affected their income. 
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From a statement in the Zeitschrift fiir Missions- 
wissenschaft (Heft 4, pp. 257-64, 310-27) it is apparent 
RomanCatholicthat Roman Catholic missions have been even 

Missions more adversely affected by the war than Pro- 
testant. The countries from which they derive their chief 
support are France, Belgium, Austria and Germany. 
A large proportion of French missionaries (one report 
says two hundred from China alone, including three 
bishops) have been recalled to join the colours. In 
Germany most of the students in the mission houses of the 
different societies and the lay brothers have joined the 
army, and the priests in large numbers have gone to the 
front as chaplains or ambulance workers. 


The facts mentioned in the present survey are too 
fragmentary and incomplete to permit, as in preceding 
years, a review or summary in a concluding section. 

God in ways past human understanding is shaping 
the world anew. His judgments are abroad in the earth. 
His servants can only bow their heads and wait for Him 
to show them how He would have them set to work to 
repair the evil and ruin which human sin has wrought. 
It is certain that in His heart there are purposes of healing 
and revival exceeding men’s highest hopes. 





NOTE 


Ow1nec to absence for some weeks the Editor has been unable on this occasion to 
undertake personally the Annual Survey. It has been prepared in the main by a writer 
of wide international experience, on the basis of information gathered by the staff of 
the Review, the Editor co-operating in the final revision. 

The survey does not include any event subsequent to December 1st, when the 
sheets were sent to press. 

Grateful acknowledgment is due to the following whose letters have contributed 
valuable information for the survey, or who have read, and furnished comments upon, 
a preliminary draft :— 

Rev. H. Anderson (Calcutta), Miss Angus (London), Rev. A. W. Anthony, D.D. 
(Lewiston, Me.), Rev. A. E. Armstrong (Toronto), Rev. F. Ashcroft (Edinburgh), 
Rev. J. L. Barton, D.D. (Boston), Rev. F. Baylis (London), Rev. A. Berg (Yuncheng, 
Shansi), Mrs. Edward Bickersteth (Tokyo), Professor Marc Boegner (Paris), 
Rev. G. H. Bondfield, D.D. (Shanghai), Gilbert Bowles (Tokyo), Marshall Broomhall 
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(London), Rev. Arthur J. Brown, D.D. (New York), Rev. G. W. Brown (Jubbulpore), 
Rev. A. R. Buckland (London), Rev. Amos Burnet (Pretoria), Mrs. H. C. Campbell, 
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Rev. I. Levinson (London), Rev. E. C. Lobenstine (Shanghai), Mrs. W. F. McDowell 
(New York), Rev. R. P. Mackay, D.D. (Toronto), Rev. A. MacLean, D.D. (Cincinnati, 
Ohio), Rev. J. H. Maclean (Conjeeveram), Rev. G. T. Manley (London), Rev. W. S. 
Matheson (Galashiels), Basil Mathews (London), Count Moltke (Copenhagen), Rev. 
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(Wiborg), Rev. B. H. Niebel (Harrisburg, Pa.), Missionsdirektor Th. Oehler (Basel), 
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Rev. W. W. Pinson (Nashville, Tenn.), Missionssenior E. Pohl (Breklum), Rev. W. C. B. 
Purser (Kemendine, Burma), Rev. P. H. Richert (Goessel, Kans.), Rev. J. H. Ritson 
(London), W. J. W. Roome (Belfast), Rt. Rev. Bishop Roots, D.D. (Hankow), Miss 
Ruth Rouse (London), Pastor Chr. Schomerus (Celle, Hannover), Missionsdirektor Fr. 
Schuchardt (Frankfurt a.M.), Rev. P. V. Skaar (Christiania), W. B. Sloan (London), 
R. M. Sommerville (New York), Rt. Rev. Bishop Stileman (Isfahan, Persia), E. A. Talbot 
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Herts), Rev. C. E. Wilson (London), Rev. B. Winget (Chicago), Missionsinspektor Lic. 
Witte (Berlin), Pfarrer Fr. Wiirz (Basel), Rev. B. A. Yeaxlee (London). 











MISSIONARY PRINCIPLES OF THE 
EARLY CHURCH 


ALL who are in touch with missionary problems to-day 
are agreed that the situation is a very acute one. The 
wide spread of missions during the past hundred years has 
vastly enlarged the superficial area of the Christian Church, 
and at the same time raised complex problems, theological 
and ecclesiastical, which were quite unknown to the divines 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. This paper 
is an attempt to suggest some lines along which a solution 
of some of these problems may be found, by reference to 
the practice of the early Church. 

The modern missionary movement had its origin in 
the evangelical impulse to save individual souls. But the 
success of that work in winning so many thousands of 
individuals to personal faith in Jesus Christ has opened up 
to the eye of the Christian statesman, new vistas of possible 
advance. Exactly how the change has come about it is 
hard to say, but it is certain that to-day we think in terms 
of nations, not individuals: and our missions are directed 
not exclusively to the conversion of as many souls as 
possible but far more to the planting in every race of a 
living branch of the Church, capable of adapting itself to 
its surroundings, and of enriching itself by absorbing those 
aspects of truth which are already grasped by each race 
previous to conversion. 

This shifting of the point of view from the salvation 
of the individual to that of the race seems to underlie that 
great family of problems which is concerned with the re- 
lation between the home Church and the Church in the 
mission field. When the sole object of the missionary was 
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to persuade as many heathen as possible of the truth of 
the Gospel it mattered little whether the convert became 
europeanized or not. Indeed the tendency was to regard 
even the innocent accessories of life in a heathen nation 
as necessarily inconsistent with Christianity. But when 
once the emphasis is seen to rest primarily on the salvation 
of the nation, it becomes a matter of the first importance 
whether the Christian Chinese or Indian becomes a poor 
copy of a European model, or whether he retains his national 
habits of thought and life, transformed, enlarged and en- 
nobled by faith in Christ and by hismembership inthe Church, 
which is the body of Christ. It is being realized more and 
more clearly that an indigenous Christianity of the East 
cannot be in all respects identical with the Christianity 
which is now indigenous in the West. In essence it must be 
the same, for there is but one Lord, one faith, one baptism : 
but in matters of less importance it may differ. 

Hence the greatest theoretic problem before the Church 
in the world to-day is, in widest terms, that of the relation 
of the content of the faith to its form. We are all con- 
vinced that some parts of current western Christianity are 
merely the results of the history of religion in Europe, and 
without universal validity : e.g. the state establishment of 
religion. Correspondingly, we are all convinced that there 
is an essence of Christianity without which no true branch 
of the Church can exist. The difficulty arises when we 
begin to attempt to distinguish between the essential and 
the non-essential, the content and the form. Of necessity 
any attempted distinction involves many of the con- 
troversial questions which have been debated in Europe for 
four hundred years: and at the first glance it might seem 
as though questions of this sort were best passed over in 
silence, in the interests of peace and mutual tolerance. 
But that policy is not really in the interests of either truth 
or safety. An assumption which remains in the back- 
ground of our thoughts is not less influential in practice 
than one which finds clear expression in language. 
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The problem which we are to consider may be stated 
thus: What elements, theological or ecclesiastical, in 
current western Christianity, as evolved during 1900 years, 
are we to regard as essential, and therefore necessary for 
the growing Church of the East ? 

In attempting to answer this question, the first point 
which needs emphasis is that this problem is at least as old 
as St. Paul. For the missionary situation in his time 
resembled in a remarkable degree that of to-day, both as 
regards the missionary and his audience. It is indeed true 
that the Christian faith was then a new doctrine, but the 
place of a past history of its own was taken by the past 
history of Judaism. The earliest Christians remained Jews 
by religion as well as by race. The holders of this new 
doctrine, based on the old Jewish theology and Jewish 
Church, had to face a world vastly outnumbering them, a 
world with which they were brought into the closest possible 
contact. To St. Paul and his contemporaries the in- 
habitants of China or America meant no more than the 
problematical inhabitants of Mars mean to us. The world 
for them meant the Graeco-Roman world, i.e. the races 
permeated by Greek civilization, and under the direct or 
indirect suzerainty of Rome. Within this little world there 
was a degree of unification and a free interchange of 
thought, such as has never been paralleled until last cen- 
tury. The dominant materialism of the Roman mind was 
in ceaseless conflict with the mystical philosophy of the 
East. The Roman religion of politics and common sense, 
of the augurs and flamens who made religion the tool of the 
dominant party in the State, had been replaced in popular 
devotion by the mystery religions of eastern origin, and in 
state recognition by the worship of Rome and Augustus, 
which occupied in the Empire just the same position as 
was until the recent revolution held in China by the venera- 
tion of Confucius. It is to no small extent true to say 
that national boundaries of thought and life had no more 
place in the Empire than had political frontiers. The 
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whole weltering mass was a vast confusion of heterogeneous 
elements, held together in a semblance of outward unity 
by the political supremacy of Rome. The principle of 
intellectual unity, if any such could be found, was that of 
Hellenism, which had always displayed a certain affinity 
for oriental forms of thought, yet was essentially western 
in its development and capable of providing an intellectual 
basis for western materialism. 

It was this world which St. Paul, himself not un- 
acquainted with current Hellenism, set out to conquer 
for Christ, by preaching Christ in a language of thought 
and word which that world could understand and assimilate. 
Accordingly he appeased their intellectual hunger by such 
a statement of the Christian truth as seemed to him, under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, to meet their case. But 
on his return to Jerusalem, then the headquarters of the 
Church, his action was called in question, his statement of 
the essentials of the faith was disputed, and he found him- 
self in the midst of the Judaistic controversy. The issue 
of that controversy made it for ever plain that Christianity 
was not to be cramped by the rigid forms of Judaism. St. 
Paul died as he had lived a devout and orthodox Jew; 
but he had proved that the essence of the Christian faith 
was clearly to be distinguished from the Jewish forms in 
which it had at first been presented. 

The battle thus begun has not ended even yet in Europe, 
but the period of intensest conflict was that of the first three 
or four centuries after Christ. Hence it is to these cen- 
turies especially that Christian statesmen ought to turn, 
in order to find fruitful analogies for their guidance in solving 
the missionary problems of to-day. For church history has 
a unity which is lacking in secular history: since it is in 
principle the history of the expression of the one faith under 
the conditions of varying ages. Hence it is certain that 
for satisfactory principles of missionary statesmanship the 
whole history of the Church must be carefully reviewed. 
It is useless to stop at the Reformation in our backward 
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survey: for the Reformation marks merely the victory 
of western, and especially Teutonic ideals over the old 
Graeco-Roman habits of thought as embodied in the medi- 
aeval Church, not the final statement of Christianity in 
forms of thought capable of universal acceptance. 

If we carry our study of church history back to the 
beginning, we shall find that modern civilization is in many 
respectsa truthful counterpart of Graeco-Roman civilization. 
In both there is a strong and dominating tendency towards 
materialism. For if Rome taught the nations nothing 
else, she certainly taught them to lust after power, wealth 
and luxury. In point of actual achievement, material 
civilization never reached so high a pitch after the early 
Empire until the nineteenth century. 

Coupled with this all-pervading materialism was, and 
is, an equally wide-spread scepticism. The special tone or 
colour of scepticism to-day is what we call scientific, i.e. 
a method of exact analysis and accurate definition which 
aims at interpreting the vaguer realms of thought and belief 
by methods learned in the more concrete study of physical 
nature. The scepticism of the Roman Empire was more 
metaphysical; yet we must remember that both the Stoics 
and the Epicureans based their philosophy largely on cos- 
mology, i.e. a philosophic theory of the origin of the world, 
their theories corresponding pretty closely in principle, if 
not in detail, with the metaphysical bases of modern 
science as expounded by such thinkers as Spencer or Haeckel. 
But the chief similarity between the scepticism of the 
Empire and that of to-day lies in its thoroughly radical 
character. We see this strikingly when we compare Plato 
and Aristotle on the one hand, and Kant and Spencer on 
the other, with Thomas Aquinas. To the scholastics there 
were many assumptions which it were impious to analyse. 
But to Plotinus and Hegel, Seneca and Moliére, Juvenal 
and Bernard Shaw, there are no assumptions, speculative or 
ethical, that cannot be analysed and, if need be, abandoned. 

A third aspect in which the situation in the first few 
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centuries resembles that of the present is the fact that the 
early Church was in the closest contact with the East. It 
was no accident that the Nestorian Church spread half 
across Asia, and as far east as China. Its spread merely 
proved that the Church was in vital contact with the 
eastern peoples. But with the decay of the Byzantine 
Empire the intimacy of that contact was destroyed. In 
the middle ages the only medium of communication was the 
bastard religion of Islam. It was only in the last century 
that the extension of the British Empire in India, and the 
close commercial and political relations set up between 
European Powers and China and Japan, brought the West 
directly face to face with the East again. 

When this series of facts is borne in mind, it can hardly 
be disputed that great light should be thrown upon modern 
missionary problems by the literature of the first three 
Christian centuries. Yet it must be admitted that most 
missionary theorists show not even the slightest acquaint- 
ance with this source of guidance. There is indeed constant 
appeal to the New Testament, and that appeal is now 
vastly more intelligent and less formal than it used to be, 
for we are ready to set the words of the apostles and of 
Christ Himself in their historical setting. But we must not 
forget that the New Testament record closes with the Church 
not so securely planted in Asia Minor or Europe as it is to- 
day in India or Japan. Setting aside the personal factor, i.e. 
the presence of the apostles and others who had been eye- 
witnesses of the Christian facts, we must admit that the 
Church of the first century was not only smaller in numbers 
but also less influential than the Church in India to-day. 
When Pliny wrote his famous letter to Trajan about the 
Christians, at most ten years after the last book of the New 
Testament, he wrote in order to explain their customs to 
that most methodical of emperors, whose attention to 
detail descended to the discussion of the local fire-brigade 
at Nicomedia. Indeed Trajan seems to have been ignorant, 
if not that there were people called Christians, at any rate 
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of their customs: a statement which certainly could not 
have been made about the Chinese emperor twenty years ago. 
Hence it seems clear that in order to obtain precedents for 
our solution of modern missionary problems, we must not 
confine ourselves to the New Testament, but must study 
also the writings of the Greek and Latin Fathers. This 
fact seems so obvious that I should not have thought it 
needful to dwell upon it but that it seems hardly to have 
occurred to any missionary writer of the present day, at 
least in England. The only references to patristic literature 
and its value for modern missions which the present writer 
has ever come across are in the lives of Bishop French of 
Lahore and Bishop Bickersteth of South Tokyo. 

The field of patristic literature is so vast that any survey 
of its contribution to missionary theory must necessarily 
be of a most superficial kind. However it may be worth 
while to attempt to sketch in broadest outline the principles 
which seem to underlie that literature in its dealings with 
current heathenism, remembering that the selection of the 
apparently most important principles must be to no small 
extent determined by each reader’s previous sentiments. 

In the first place, then, we must consider the attitude 
of the ancient Fathers to materialism. 

No modern writer could feel more acutely than did 
they the pressure of the material civilization in which they 
lived. That materialism was certainly cruder and more 
gross outwardly than that of to-day: yet in principle it 
was the same. The attack on this materialism, as we 
read it in the Fathers, follows two main lines. First, they 
asserted the spirituality of life by their strong insistence 
on the resurrection and the future life. A doctrine of future 
rewards and punishments can be stated in a form so crude 
as to terrify the most besotted sensualist into a trembling 
attention : the early Fathers had no hesitation in painting 
pictures of hell and of heaven in order to deter from vice or 
attract to virtue. Moreover, their doctrine of a future life 
was two-edged ; for, while its spirituality demolished the 
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materialism of the western, its clear presentation of the 
doctrine of the resurrection and resolute insistence on 
the permanence of personality were directed against the 
oriental conceptions of reincarnation on the one hand, and 
absorption in God on the other. Secondly, they combated 
practical materialism by teaching practical Christian 
morality, which is always the best answer to the petulance 
of a demoralized society. To an age that was rotten tothe 
core with social impurity, the Christian Church presented 
an example of the most serene purity of life: to an age of 
oppression and self-seeking, a model of humility and charity. 

The other great problem which they set themselves to 
solve was that of philosophy. 

To a modern student, accustomed to the methods of 
western literature, the Greek Fathers seem highly philo- 
sophical in their treatment of Christianity : but they re- 
garded themselves as in antagonism to current philosophic 
thought in no small degree. The western form of that 
philosophy which they condemned was either a radical 
scepticism, as incompatible with faith as a radical pessimism 
is with morality, or else a narrowly intellectual construction, 
such as Stoicism. Eastern philosophy was more akin to 
mysticism, a mysticism which had as its ideal the ab- 
sorption of the individual in God. Hence, while with one 
hand the Church fought for the spirituality of life, with the 
other she contended for the truth of personality and the 
real existence of material nature, which we experience as an 
associate element in that personality. Gnosticism was as 
dangerous an enemy as scepticism : for an excess of credulity 
is as destructive of true religion as a defect of belief. The 
patristic defence to both these forms of philosophic attack 
centred in a strong presentation of the historical life of 
Christ, as recorded in the Bible and witnessed to by the 
living Church. This line of defence must of necessity be 
the strongest, since it rests our human attempts to justify 
the wisdom of God upon the act of God Himself: for He 
could find no better way to convince mankind of His 
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existence and His love than the incarnation of Christ. The 
eternal nature and being of God was attested to the minds 
of men by the historic fact of the incarnation. 

But it is to be noted that both these lines of defence, 
against materialism and against heathen philosophy, were 
intended rather to ward off enemies than to supply con- 
structive teaching for believers. The practical building up 
of Christians in the faith, and their qualification to defend 
themselves, was effected in three ways. 

The first and most important means was the organized 
life of the Church. The Church as an organization fought 
and defeated the Empire. The life of the individual 
Christian was preserved and educated in the faith by his 
close association with his fellow-believers. This organization 
was, in theory and in practice, indissolubly bound up with 
the two necessary factors of Christian unity, the sacraments 
and the ministry. As in the New Testament, so in the early 
Fathers, we learn more from what is hinted at or casually 
mentioned on these matters than from direct references. 
But the constant appeals to current belief with regard to 
Baptism and the Eucharist make it plain that these were 
the two most important bonds by which Christians were 
drawn together. And the same is true of the ministry. 
Whatever view we may hold as to the actual origin and 
precise status of the ordained ministry, it is quite clear 
that the existence of the ministry was one of the main 
factors in the unification of the Church and its strengthening 
to resist all external pressure. 

A second great means we may discern in the gradual 
expansion of belief in the Bible and its increasing use as a 
principal factor in personal edification. The Bible of the 
earliest Church was of course the Old Testament: but the 
attitude of the early Christian teachers and apologists to the 
Old Testament requires some explanation. For it was the 
Bible of the Jews also, and Judaism was in some sense in 
competition with the Church. The Jews enjoyed special 
privileges within the Empire, and exercised no incon- 
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siderable influence, largely due to their financial abilities. 
The Church had originated among the Jews, and for a con- 
siderable period the heathen population regarded a Christian 
as a peculiar sort of Jew. It was under the special liberty 
of worship allowed to the Jews that the Church first took 
root, for the Jews were not forced to join in the worship of 
Rome and Augustus. It was their growing hostility which 
first forced the Church into open opposition to the Govern- 
ment. The Jews were in fact the Church’s bitterest enemies. 
Hence a great problem of internal policy was that of making 
clear the distinction of Christianity and Judaism without 
abandoning all that providential preparation for the coming 
of Christ which was clearly seen in the history of Israel. 
The Church had to show proof that the religion of Christ 
was an advance upon that of Moses and the prophets. 
Sacred books were then, as now, familiar to the East, and 
so the Old Testament became the pivot of controversy. 
The Church sought to establish the truth of Christianity 
by displaying the whole of the Old Testament in a Messianic 
light. Not only were the passages familiar to us so re- 
garded: there was scarcely a verse which might not be 
tortured into a prophecy by a method of allegorical inter- 
pretation which often lost sight entirely of the original 
meaning which the writer had intended to convey. This 
method of interpretation was unjustifiable from the modern 
point of view, yet by it the Church learned to put the Old 
Testament in the forefront of its life, and from its experience 
of the value of such use of it began to rank some few of the 
known writings of apostles alongside of it as sacred scrip- 
tures. This was God’s way of teaching those early believers 
the truth of biblical inspiration. It may seem strange to us, 
yet we must remember that it has been only under pressure 
of controversy that we have been learning in recent years 
to take up an historical attitude to the Bible, and thus to 
understand more adequately some of the meanings which 
God wills to convey to us through the writings of His saints. 
The result for the early Church was that each member had 
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access to a volume of sacred writings which alone could pre- 
serve in its purity the record of our Lord’s life and teaching, 
together with the inspired commentaries upon it contained 
in the epistles. 

A third means of edification was the definite formulation 
of the creed. The first appeals to credal belief are found 
in St. Paul’s epistles: they reappear continually in the 
apostolic and subapostolic Fathers. After the explicit 
formulation of the creed at Nicaea that creed forms the 
principle of differentiation between the Christian and the 
unbeliever. We are almost amazed sometimes at the 
minuteness with which the words of the creed were analysed 
and defended. The sacredness of its text was maintained 
with a degree of veneration equalled only by that which the 
upholders of verbal inspiration have paid to the actual words 
of the Bible. Indeed the early Greek and Latin Church 
might be called ‘the Church of the infallible creed’: and 
western Protestantism, until last generation, ‘ the Church 
of the infallible Bible.” Yet the creed was not the object 
of a mere unreasoning acceptance: it would be truer to 
say that it was regarded as an unsurpassable statement of 
the faith in intellectual terms, devised under the direct 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. Tosuch a writer as Athanasius 
the Nicene creed was a conscious endeavour to reconcile the 
characteristic principles of eastern and western thought 
with the truth as revealed in the incarnation ; and as such 
he uses it both as a constructive defence against philosophic 
attack from without, and as the foundation of positive belief 
within the Church. 

In the providence of God it has come about that a large 
proportion of missionary work to-day is in the hands of 
those Christian bodies which base Christianity chiefly upon 
personal experience, and pay far less attention either to the 
intellectual formulation of faith, or to the outward form of 
organization in which it has been clothed in the course of 
history. This attitude of mind is well illustrated by several 
articles in the number of this Review for October 1918, all 
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bearing upon the relation between the future indigenous 
Church in the East and the present indigetous Church in 
the West. To one who belongs to a branch of the Church 
which attaches great importance to the traditional form, 
verbal and ecclesiastical, of Christianity, it seems that these 
writers are not aware of the great storehouse of wisdom 
which lies ready to their hand in the literature of the early 
Church, nor of the practical bearing which much of that 
literature has upon the missionary problems of to-day. 
Patristic literature sets before us in its gradual development 
the policy which ultimately led to the establishment of 
Christianity as the religion of Europe, and at the same time 
supplies a stupendous wealth of arguments wherewith 
to justify Christianity in the eyes of an oriental society, 
already deeply influenced by western modes of thought. 
Surely it needs only to be once stated in order to be accepted, 
that for enlightenment as to the principles of missions to-day 
we must turn, not to the Reformation theology, which was 
directed solely to the revitalizing of a decadent Christianity 
in western nations, already over-familiar with the outward 
forms of that religion, but to the subapostolic and patristic 
theology, constructed by men who passed no small part of 
their time in presenting the Christian faith to representatives 
of the East, and in combating beliefs resembling in tone 
and drift just those held by Buddhists or Hindus to-day. 
The veneer of Graeco-Roman civilization which overlay 
the primitive thoughts and impulses of the Oriental of the 
first century is very similar to that veneer of European 
science which we see in the educated Oriental of the twentieth 
century. Hence the text-books of eastern missions to-day 
should be rather the works of Origen and Athanasius and 
Cyril than those of Luther or Wesley or modern western 
Protestantism. The intense emphasis on individual ex- 
perience which has given Methodism its success in the West 
is surely out of place among the socially-minded millions 
of the East. The man of the West glories in standing 
alone : to the Oriental the attitude of his family, his caste, 
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his nation, is so inextricably interwoven with all his thoughts 
that to stand alone is difficult to the point of impossibility, 
unless he has first by personal contact and education become 
imbued with something of the individualism of the West 
and been to no small extent denationalized in the process. 

Again, the East is a land where the deepest respect is paid 
to ancient institutions, ancient forms, ancient ceremonies 
of religion. That respect is more fundamental than the 
recently acquired enthusiasm for copying the cruder ideals 
of industrial and political efficiency, now manifested in 
Japan, China and India. Therefore one must be justified 
in expecting that the thought of the unbroken continuity 
of the Church’s life is one which will make a powerful 
appeal to the eastern mind. Yet that thought of historical 
continuity seems to be almost wholly absent from the minds 
of many writers upon the problem of the indigenous Church 
in the East. They may indeed appeal to the continuity of 
religious experience : to the fact that Christians of all ages 
have found in Jesus Christ their personal Saviour: but 
that statement is too subjective, too individual to satisfy 
that craving for historical continuity natural to such a 
country as India, whose religions are of such vast antiquity. 

Yet again, the sacramental conception in its broadest 
outline, i.e. the thought of so close an interrelation of the 
spiritual and the material as makes it possible for us to 
regard material things as vehicles of spiritual gifts, is in 
fullest agreement with the oriental mystical attitude to 
matter. 

Once more, the position of the ordained ministry as 
divinely accredited messengers is one which it is easy for 
the East to grasp and to accept, for though India could 
listen to the Buddha, who was a prophet but no priest, yet 
the mass of Indians are guided in their daily religion by 
those who, however unworthily, hold in their eyes the 
position of divinely appointed guides and pastors. The 
grosser excrescences of belief in priestly mediation were 
excised for ever from Anglo-Saxon Christianity at the 
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Reformation : but the inner principle, as revealed in St. 
Paul and St. John, remains and will appeal to the natural 
bent of the Oriental. 


To sum up, then, the line of argument of this paper : 
The first assumption is that the present century finds very 
numerous parallels in the general situation of Christianity 
in the early centuries of the Church; for then, and never 
since, the Church stood actually midway between East and 
West, in intimate contact with both. Therefore it is but 
reasonable to look to the writers of those centuries for 
guidance in our attempts to solve the pressing problems 
of to-day. The principles which they expound are very 
different from those accepted by many writers on modern 
missions, but appear to the present writer, looking at the 
problem in no controversial spirit, but with an earnest 
desire that the eastern Church of the future should grow up 
along lines truly in accordance with the will of God, to be 
at once more applicable to oriental conditions and more 
securely based in history than the principles of individualism, 
which so largely influence missionary policy to-day. 

E. B. A. SOMERSET 











THE PRESENTATION OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY TO PRIMITIVE PEOPLES 


THE TORADJA TRIBES OF CENTRAL CELEBES 


THE THOUGHT WORLD OF THE TORADJA 


BEFoRE the arrival of the Dutch, the Toradja of Central 
Celebes had scarcely been in touch with other nations. 
Their dwelling-places in the mountains were seldom visited 
by strangers, and when they themselves wandered to the 
coast in order to sell the produce of their forests to the 
Mohammedans settled there, little intercourse was held 
between them. By this isolation the Toradja’s mind has 
been extremely narrowed. Central Celebes is the centre 
of the world. Here the great God, the Creator, made the 
first man and woman, whom He carved out of stone. He 
wished to give these people eternal breath so that they 
should never die. But while He had gone to fetch this 
breath, a wicked spirit came and put the stone images where 
they caught their first breath from the wind. Hence as the 
wind is laid from time to time, so the breath of man must 
cease in death. All inhabitants of the earth descend from 
the first couple. As their original dwelling they indicate 
a place called Pamona, north of the Posso lake. When the 
people spread over the earth, each tribe set a stone 
in that place. As long as the Toradja only knew people 
in their vicinity, these stones were attributed to them 
alone. Later on when they came across the Gorontalese 
from the other side of the sea, they thought that one of 
the stones must have been set by them. And when 
they learnt to know the Dutch, they concluded that they 
too must have placed a stone at Pamona. 
6 
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The Toradja is unable to project his thoughts beyond 
his own circle, and all that is new and strange to him he 
tries to bring back within it. The fact that the Dutch e.g. 
have no priestesses * whose soul, while the solemn rite is being 
performed, mounts to heaven to present their petitions to 
the Lord of heaven, could only be explained by supposing 
that the Netherlands are situated in that part where heaven 
and earth meet, so that the people can go to heaven them- 
selves to set forth their own pleas and are not in want of 
mediators. 

As an animistic people the Toradja suppose that even 
during lifetime the soul is not inseparable from the body. 
But a too long separation can cause death. The soul can 
separate from the body of its own accord, because it has a 
strong longing for somebody or something. But the soul 
can also be stolen, either by the souls of the dead who want 
it, or by evil spirits. And even tothe living, power is ascribed 
to entice souls by secret arts, and to keep them imprisoned. 
When the Toradja fancies that his soul has left him childish 
means are applied to persuade it to return; the soul is 
called by its name, it is promised all manner of good and 
nice things, or it is wooed back by strewing rice. If it 
is supposed that a spirit has captured it, a sacrifice is offered 
and the people beg for the soul’s release. In certain cases, 
however, the only thing to be done is to apply for the 
intervention of a priestess, who intones a number of litanies 
which raise her soul up to the spirits and to the Lord of 
heaven; by his aid she recovers the lost soul, or he may 
send her back to earth comfortless. 

This anxiety for his earthly soul has made the Toradja 
invent all manner of means whereby to strengthen its life. 
Wars, for example, although they find their origin in out- 
bursts of human passion, are a way by which to increase 
this soul-life, for the victor is constantly trying to appro- 


1In Central Celebes the priesthood is exclusively in the hands of women. If as 


an exceptional thing a man feels any vocation for this office, he usually dresses and 
behaves as a woman. 
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priate the measure of unspent soul-fluid left behind by the 
slain enemy. The Toradja even suppose there are people 
who live entirely on the soul-fluid of others; these are a 
great danger to the community as they invariably choose 
the souls of their own tribe. 

Besides the God who created man, the Toradja have a 
number of gods, personified forces of nature, named according 
to their supposed capacities. But these gods do not form 
part of their life, and for the most part they know 
very little about them. The priestesses are really 
acquainted with these gods, and their names constantly 
recur in prayers and litanies. It is only when the gods 
show their displeasure by provoking an earthquake or some 
great national calamity that the people think of bringing 
them sacrifices. Popular religion consists in revering the 
dead, chief among whom are the souls of the slain. 

The Toradja has great reverence for his ancestors. 
These continue to influence the lives of their descendants : 
they punish by illness or a bad harvest all who sin against 
the old institutions. They lend their aid in war, in lawsuits, 
in hunts and other occupations of daily life. At each meal 
part of the food is put aside for the souls of the ancestors. 
But all this cultus only aims at temporal advantage. 

As the stress is so entirely laid on temporal happiness 
and prosperity one cannot expect the Toradja to pay much 
attention to a future life. He believes in the continued 
existence of his soul, but it is a doleful existence, dark, 
dreamy and devoid of all joy. The soul continues to live 
in the same conditions and appearance as it had while here 
on earth. An old Toradja when telling the parable of 
Lazarus and Dives, made Abraham answer Dives on his 
request to send Lazarus to his five brethren: ‘ How can 
you ask anything of the kind? You know Lazarus cannot 
walk as he is so constantly ailing.’ 

The Toradja believes in retribution after death for social 
vices. Social virtues consist in generosity to the people 
of his own tribe (a result of their communistic conceptions), 
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and courage and fruitfulness as the means whereby the 
tribe is kept up, externally and internally. On the way 
to the kingdom of spirits a smith stops each soul to inquire 
whether it has been married, and how many enemies it 
has slain when on earth. The greater number it can boast 
of, the better chance the soul will have of passing by its 
judge. To any soul who has not married or has never 
slain an enemy, the smith applies a blow on the knees which 
prevents it for ever from walking on, and a still more 
miserable existence than in the kingdom of spirits must be 
lived in the smithy. 


DIFFICULTIES AND HINDRANCES WHICH THE MESSAGE 
HAD TO MEET 


The first difficulties and hindrances we experienced were 
the result of our ignorance of the language. The Toradja 
considered their language the only true one. Because we 
at first spoke it deficiently, they considered us partly 
demented and spoke to us in baby language. Then again, 
their accomplishments, such as wood-carving with a 
chopping-knife and the making of all manner of implements 
for daily use, were beyond us, so they looked down on us 
as very stupid people indeed. 

Another reason why the Toradja felt very little interest 
in us and in the gospel message we brought, was the fact 
that we stood outside their social pale. In the community 
of the Toradja all belong to the same family, a stranger 
can only be admitted into it by marriage. The different 
members of this community are not allowed to have a 
separate opinion ; there only exists an opinion of the whole 
tribe or clan, which is respected by all. What one does, 
all do. If we insisted on the necessity of conversion they 
appealed to their chiefs; when these adopted Christianity 
the others would follow. The chiefs have no absolute 
power ; they are chosen amongst the oldest, wisest, bravest 
and most cunning, and for this reason the others bend to 
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their authority. It is, however, expected of the chief that 
he will follow the customs of the forefathers. Should he 
venture to introduce new habits, his followers would soon 
turn their backs upon him and leave him alone. So 
whereas the subjects appealed to their chief, he in his turn 
leant on his followers. 

But a further reason why this communistic institution 
of the Toradja was a chief hindrance to the acceptance 
of the Gospel lay in the fact that not only the living 
members of the tribe form part of the whole, but even 
the dead still belong to it. Though the gods honoured by 
the priestesses are the forces of nature, for the common 
people their ancestors are their gods. The chief is the 
representative of these ancestors; the revenge of the gods 
would descend on him in the first place were he to abandon 
the old paths. Fear of the revenge of these gods was a 
great hindrance. They often said to us: ‘If we were to 
become Christians, we should die out, or else we should be 
visited by some disease, or probably our crops would fail.’ 
And when at last some of them turned to Christianity, the 
others watched in fear and expectation to see what would 
become of such degenerates. When no disease struck 
them, and everything went on as usual, others gained courage 
to take the great step. 

If the general condition of the Toradja community formed 
a hindrance to Christianity, some features did so in par- 
ticular. In the first place, the Toradja instinctively felt 
polygamy and slavery, although we never spoke against 
these evils, to be incompatible with Christianity. The 
giving up of polygamy was especially hard to them, and 
later on, when conversions had taken place, a malevolent 
chief tried to keep others back by reminding them that 
as Christians they would not be allowed to take a second 
wife, and persuading them that they would never be able 
to stick to such a rule. The women on the contrary were 
much attracted by this feature of Christianity, and another 
chief remarked mockingly : ‘Go and proclaim on all sides 
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that the men may only have one wife, and all women will 
immediately become Christians.’ 

The Toradja’s animistic creed had produced a miscon- 
ception of justice entirely opposed to the preaching of the 
love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord. Our strong dis- 
approval of the annual raids against tribes whom they 
considered arch-enemies made not the slightest impression 
on them. These raids were based on the tradition that 
some ancestor of the Toradja had been cruelly murdered 
by a certain tribe. When dying he had sworn an oath that 
to all eternity there would be no more peace between his 
descendants and these people. The village spirits (or 
deceased grandparents) also seemed to insist on these 
raids. When we tried to urge that the descendants of 
the original murderers had no part in the crime they 
would answer: ‘What will you? Do you care less 
about us than about these far away strangers whom you 
do not even know? Is it not better that a few of them 
should die than we? For if we do not obey the voice of 
our gods who command us to hold these raids, they will 
turn against us, and kill us. Would you prefer this?’ 
This same logic was applied in Central Celebes to the 
many executions of people supposed to be witches and 
werewolves, when we pleaded on their behalf in terms 
based on humanity and justice, and tried to deliver them 
from death. 

Thus the proclamation of the Gospel continually re- 
bounded against the mass of Toradja heathenism, and it 
was only very gradually that by the working of God’s 
Spirit, and by regulations and prohibitions of the European 
Government, some breaches were made in this stronghold. 


POINTS OF CONTACT AND METHODS OF APPROACH 


In order to enter into closer contact with the people, 
and to influence them, we tried to get acquainted with 
their daily and religious life. When visiting in their villages 
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we managed to stay in their houses. At first they were 
shy and frightened, but by taking part in the general 
conversation at night, when the members of some large 
family were seated round the smoking torch, we gradually 
gained their confidence. We also attended their sacrificial 
festivals, not only in order to study their religious beliefs 
but to show respect for their institutions and habits. Of 
course we always made it quite plain that we did not come 
for these sacrifices, but only out of friendship for themselves. 
And this satisfied them entirely. As a result of our actions 
the Toradja are willing to come to our Sunday gatherings 
and to our Christmas celebrations, which‘ at first they only 
considered our way of honouring our ancestors. During 
the first years these gatherings were held in the dwellings 
of the missionaries or of their native helpers, for we wished 
them to be as much as possible like a visit. The addresses 
were more like conversations. 

Medical treatment was another way of coming into 
contact with the people. Paying calls without a distinct 
purpose is unknown by the Toradja. But when we were 
asked for medicine, we were wont to say we would bring it 
to their houses, and when there was such a reason for the call 
the conversation as a rule got on much better. We never 
saw the sick themselves brought nearer to the Gospel as 
a result of the distribution of medicine. On the contrary, 
many of those who were healed have remained at a greater 
distance. But a good many have been drawn both to the 
missionary and to his message as a result of talks held at 
the time when one of their sick relatives was being treated. 

We very soon made attempts to open schools but 
at first the people would have nothing to do with them. 
Their ancestors had not been to school, surely the gods 
would revenge themselves on those who adopted such new 
ways for their children. By constant intercourse, however, 
a very few were persuaded to entrust us with their children, 
in order to please the missionary. Gradually more followed, 
and when the elder ones amongst the school children asked 
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to be baptized many of the older people, who had meanwhile 
been prepared by the constant preaching of the Gospel, 
were induced likewise to take the great step. 

It is always a difficult question to know how to enter 
into conversation, for the people are inattentive and 
indifferent when spoken to on spiritual matters. So 
we often begin by inquiring after their own religious 
customs, and this rouses an interest which lasts even 
when we gradually make the transition from the Toradja’s 
world of thought to the Christian way of thinking. Another 
way to rouse their attention is to repeat a conversation 
we have had with one of themselves, especially some- 
one whom they consider important. For example we 
say: ‘Some time ago I called on your chief, we talked 
about the sad state of your rice fields, and how they suffer 
from this drought. Your chief asked me if I did not know 
of some means by which we might get rain. I answered 
that I only knew of one, namely, that we should ask God for 
it unanimously.’ This immediately evokes the question : 
‘And what did our chief answer?’ So we resume: ‘ The 
chief said: ‘“‘Do you suppose this would be of any avail ? 
After all there is a great resemblance between our gods 
and yours. We pray to our gods, sometimes they give us 
what we ask, at other times they do not. You pray to 
your God, sometimes He gives you what you ask, at other 
times He does not.” ’ This being the very difficulty the 
person to whom we are speaking has felt, he will listen 
with interest to what we have to tell him about God’s love 
and providence. 

Or inasmuch as the Toradja always give their children 
names that have a meaning, and that are generally borrowed 
from circumstances which occurred at the time of birth, 
we ask with much interest why a child is called ‘ Coming 
to aid,’ or ‘Sword’ or ‘ Separation’ and so forth. When 
the father or some other member of the family has lengthily 
explained, they are inclined to hear why we have named 
our child John, or why in the olden time one mother called 
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her child Samuel, another Solomon, or another Moses. 
And by telling them about these names we can impart 
some biblical thoughts about God. 

One thing which always inspires them with interest is 
an explanation of the meaning of one of their own religious 
customs. We tell them, for example, that their habit 
of blackening each other with charcoal when watching 
a corpse originated in the fear that the deceased might 
come and call for one of them to accompany him to Hades. 
This causes them such astonishment that they are ready 
to listen to what we have to add as preachers of the re- 
surrection and of life everlasting. 

When telling them Bible stories, we try to avoid need 
for further explanation. Pharisees, publicans and sinners 
we represent to the Toradja as noblemen and slaves, for 
their noblemen are as sure of a good place in the kingdom 
of the dead, simply because they are noblemen, as were the 
Pharisees of old because of their self-righteousness; the 
disdain with which the noblemen look down on their slaves 
equals that of the Pharisees towards publicans and sinners. 
The school children, of course, are told about these different 
classes of people among the Jews. The parable of the 
sower is made applicable to the way their own fields are 
cultivated. The parable of the faithful and slothful servant 
is told them in Toradja style: a master sent out one of his 
slaves to the rice fields and the other to the salt furnace ; 
suddenly the master comes and looks after the work, and 
finds the one slave has taken good care of the fields, whereas 
the other has neglected the furnace, and so on. Arrived 
at the application of our address, we try to realize what 
the animistic mind of the Toradja will find to oppose to 
our teaching. As we express these objections, often 
rendering the inmost thoughts of our hearers, we 
gain the reputation of being able to read their souls. 
Controversy we avoid as much as possible. If it should 
be necessary to correct some untrue heathen notion, we 
always excuse ourselves by explaining that such a notion 
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or habit is contrary to God’s Word, the highest authority, 
to which all people are bound to submit. 

Many points of contact are found in the religious habits 
of the Toradja as well as in their social relationships. First 
of all there is the perception of the great Lord of heaven, 
who is above all things created, and also above all gods. 
Attempts made by some missionaries to use the native 
name for this Lord of heaven when speaking about God 
have proved a failure. When we tried to teach the people 
who God is, calling Him by their name, they generally 
contradicted us, saying that their god was not such as 
we described, and they proved this by telling stories from 
their own mythology. So we were obliged to find a new 
name for God. 

Another point of contact is their perception of their 
own shortcomings before the Lord of heaven. Of course 
there is a great difference between the things they consider 
shortcomings (not to use a stronger expression) and those we 
as Christians count assuch. But still this feeling of guilt is a 
great point gained, even if they are not able to define wherein 
the guilt consists. The sense expresses itself in a few practices 
which aim at getting rid of guilt, such as taking a forked 
blade of grass, which is torn asunder while calling upon 
God. Each part of the blade is then put in a different 
place; by this they mean to say that even as_ these 
two divided halves can never more form a whole, so the 
sin or guilt which has been removed can never more 
come back. In proportion to the greater or lesser sense 
of guilt an offering is brought consisting of a buffalo, a 
pig or a fowl. Another practice supposed to remove 
their guilt takes place at the harvest festival, or shortly 
before the cultivation of new fields. A small vessel is 
made on which they place a sacrifice of rice and buffalo 
liver, and on which symbolically all guilt is laid by 
adding a thread out of a garment, or a hair, or else by 
simply laying hands on the sacrifice. After one of their 
elders has called upon the Lord of heaven, the vessel is 
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made to glide down the river. Those who take part in 
this ceremony meanwhile sprinkle one another with water. 

Their priesthood makes it easy to explain Christ as 
Mediator, and the litanies used by the priestesses, which 
are really prayers with multitudes of words, form a basis 
from which we easily speak about the priesthood of all 
God’s children, and about true prayer. 


ASPECTS OF THE GOSPEL WHICH APPEAL 


It is by no means easy to detect what strikes the people 
most in the preaching of the Gospel. With regard to the 
deepest feelings of the heart the Toradja does not seem 
able or willing to express himself. He always finds some 
superficial reason whereby to explain his actions, but the 
true motive must be guessed at. He seems to feel ashamed 
of exposing his intimate feelings. He will for example 
excuse his marriage by saying: ‘I required someone to 
boil my dinner for me’; whether it is love which binds 
him to his wife must be proved by his behaviour. For the 
same reason it is difficult to say what feelings are roused 
in the Toradja by the preaching of the Gospel. A fact 
which has without doubt made a strong and deep impression 
on the Toradja mind is the oneness of God. Whenever 
the subject of the creation was treated the missionary 
could be sure of an attentive audience. First of all, he 
would prove the oneness of the human race, showing that 
difference of colour in the different races was only brought 
about by the influence of climate, whereas the inward 
parts of the body are the same all over the world, and we 
all give vent to our feelings in the same way. Then he would 
try to make them understand how languages had become 
so many and so diverse. A comparison of their own 
language with those of neighbouring tribes would prove 
that in some parts of the country words had disappeared, 
whereas these same words were still used in other parts, 
and that some tribes had so stunted words as to make them 
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unrecognizable, whereas other tribes had retained the 
original form of those same words. When once persuaded 
of the oneness of the human race, the Toradja were obliged 
to come to the conclusion that all these people could only 
have one God. The principal argument for rejecting 
Christianity—the supposition that each people must have 
their own god—was hereby severely shaken. 

After conversions to Christianity had taken place it be- 
came evident that the preaching of the almighty power of 
God had always struck the Toradja. It is not only conserva- 
tism or indifference that keeps them back from throwing off 
the yoke which the belief in the gods and evil spirits imposes 
upon them; it is equally a feeling of doubt whether the 
God who is preached to them is in very deed powerful enough 
to protect them from the revenge of the gods. 

The Toradja never considers his gods unreal or non- 
existent. When he turns to Christianity, he sees these 
same gods in the aspect of demons, and expects God to 
protect him against their wicked practices. A heathen 
Toradja engaged in a religious conversation with one of his 
own people who has been converted to Christianity is 
anxious to know whether a Christian can ever become 
ill again, whether his crops can ever fail, or such ques- 
tions. Baptism is for the Toradja Christians the seal which 
stamps them as children of God ; they believe that when the 
evil spirits see this seal they no longer dare to hurt them. 

The love of God manifested in the forgiveness of sins 
does not fail to impress their hearts. For the thoroughly 
egotistical Toradja, who always thinks of himself and who 
can never imagine any action proceeding from other 
than a selfish motive, this love is perfectly incompre- 
hensible, and for some it always continues to be an 
inexplicable folly. But several have been deeply im- 
pressed by it. The missionary’s home life can reinforce 
the impression made by his teaching. When the Toradja 
sees his missionary act from love to God he learns to 
understand something of the love of God in Christ. 
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The celebration of the Holy Communion is an act which 
enters entirely within the range of the Toradja’s compre- 
hension. Just as among them anyone would forgive a 
wrong for the sake of friendship between the offended 
and the father or brother of the offender, even so God does 
not impute our sins unto us for Christ’s sake. But then in 
their estimation man must become a blood relative of 
Jesus, for blood relationship is the only possible tie. Drink- 
ing one another’s blood makes strangers into brothers. 
In this light the Toradja considers the celebration of the 
Holy Communion the sealing of blood relationship with 
Jesus, whose brother he has thereby become, and because 
of this he may now be delivered from his sins, for Jesus’ 
sake. Starting from this material view, the _ spiritual 
meaning of the communion with Christ gradually becomes 
more and more comprehensible to him. 

The Toradja’s attention is invariably kept when one 
speaks about the soul. Are there souls? Has anyone 
ever seen a soul? What isthe soul? These are questions 
which are often put to us. It greatly puzzles the Toradja 
that there can be any connexion between our moral actions 
and the soul. When he says, ‘ The hand has stolen, the 
mouth has offended,’ he literally imputes the offence to 
those members. When it is made clear to him that these 
members stand for the heart, and that the heart is the main- 
spring of all actions, good and bad, and further that this 
soul which goes on living for ever is the same as our heart 
from which these actions spring forth, then he begins to 
understand that the soul is tainted with the same sins as the 
heart, if it has not been cleansed through faith in Christ. 

Whereas the heathen cult aims entirely at gaining 
some earthly advantage, and many Toradja expect the 
same advantages from the adoption of Christianity, con- 
versations with both Christians and heathen have brought 
to light that the teaching of a future life has made great 
impression on them. Even in the first years they used to 
come with questions like these: ‘ Where are the souls of 
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our ancestors ?’ or ‘When we become Christians will our 
souls go to the same place as those of our parents and 
grandparents ?’ People often come to baptismal instruc- 
tion because they are afraid their souls will not dwell in 
the same place with the souls of their baptized grown-up 
children. When heathen and Christians converse together, 
the Christian often points out the danger of a soul which 
does not know its way to eternity. As an instance I quote 
the following: ‘There is an areca tree on your grounds, 
my friend,’ said a Christian to a heathen. ‘ You go to it 
to knock off a few nuts. One is lying on the ground, fallen 
off by itself. You pick it up, but only to throw it away 
saying, “It is rotten, it is of no use.”’ But if you should 
go back to that place after half a year, you would find a 
shoot grown out of the rotten nut. Now with your soul it 
is just like that. Your soul grows up to God ; still if Jesus 
does not help you, it will never get to heaven, but it 
constantly falls back to earth, just like the ripe fruit of the 
areca tree.’ 

Prayer has attracted the Toradja’s attention from the 
very first. They know two sorts of prayer—a calling on 
the spirits, which may be done by anyone, but which in 
general only elder people venture on; and prayers that are 
offered up to the Lord of heaven by priestesses alone. 
But to both these kinds they would never forget to add 
a sacrifice of some sort, even if it were only small. 
They are told that the Christians may pray without 
ceasing, and without presenting any offerings, because we 
may approach God freely. During the first years I was 
often requested to present some petition to God either for 
recovery from illness or for drought or rain, for they supposed 
that the God of the Christians might only be approached 
by me, His priest. But now we constantly hear both 
Christians and non-Christians say they pray to God. 

The serious character of our marriage ceremonies and 
funerals, so very different from the noisy and undecorous 
heathen rites, never fails to impress them. 
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And lastly, the catholicity of Christianity strongly appeals 
to them. They are used to act in the same way as others 
do; not one of them does anything or likes to do anything 
which is not done by all. The fact that millions of people 
dispersed over the whole world come together to worship 
the same God on the same day impresses them very much. 
When they were heathen, they wanted to be one in revering 
their gods ; now that many of them have become Christians, 
the same strong desire urges them to persuade their country- 
men to come over and serve the same God, ‘so that once 
more we may all be going one and the same way.’ 

Doubtless there are many other features of the Gospel 
that impress the hearts and minds of the Toradja. But I 
think I may safely say that the true love which is mani- 
fested in every gospel address most impresses these 
people who are so used to selfishness. The great love of 
God for sinners, not comprehended at first, opens their hearts 
to God’s Word. 


ALBERTUS C. KruytT 








THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN 
CHANGING CHINA 


I 


“Amip the rapid and bewildering changes in China it is 
indeed difficult even for those who are well informed to 
keep their bearings. It is therefore desirable to supple- 
‘ ment such special articles* as those of Dr. Wilhelm and 
Mr. Maclagan by a bird’s eye view of existing conditions. 

Two generations ago the most striking thing about 
Protestant missions in China was the fact that they were 
individualistic, isolated, and for the most part unrelated. 
Two Presbyterian missions in Amoy formed a conspicuous 
exception, but their early experiment of union was not 
accomplished without serious difficulty from the (American) 
home base. The first general missionary conference in 
1877 was convulsed with excitement because in a paper 
prepared by the distinguished Dr. James Legge—then 
professor of Chinese in Oxford—there was an incidental - 
reference to the ‘term question’ as to the appropriate 
expression in Chinese for God. This theme had been set 
aside as a sacred taboo, and feeling ran so high at this 
invasion of reserved rights, that Dr. Legge’s able and 
informing paper was sternly suppressed as an awful ex- 
ample, and with it another, altogether non-contentious in 
matter but having the same general subject. This incident 
shows how far the missionary body has travelled in less 
than forty years. 

Missionary tours in those early days had no relation 
whatever to the tours or the routes of others, any more 
than the track of flies crawling upon the same window-pane. 

1 IRM. 1913 (Oct.), pp. ee” is 1914 (April), pp. 225-42. 
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The exchange of converts from different regions had 
perhaps to be referred to the home boards, who in one 
case allowed the transfer but with an injunction not to let 
the accident happen again. Chronologically the time of 
which we are speaking was somewhat past the middle of 
the nineteenth century. Politically, China had indeed 
given a formal, an unintelligent, and an unwilling assent 
to several treaties ; but the temper and the spirit of China 
was that of the old Ming dynasty, with the disadvantage 
of a ruling caste of Manchu Tartars. Despite the impact 
of western Powers one could not help feeling that inwardly 
all things remained as they had been in the days of the 
Mings, the Sungs, the T’angs, or even the Hans, and that 
‘ only what had been sanctioned by Yao and by Shun, and 
confirmed by Confucius and Mencius, would with Chinese 
or Manchu consent ever gain foothold in China. 

Yet for all this there was a steady, albeit gradual, 
leavening of new ideas. The foreign ministers dwelt in 
legations in Peking, audience with the Emperor was 
actually had; the Imperial Maritime Customs, foreign 
consulates, foreign settlements at the ports, the foreign 
press in those ports, the influence of foreign trade, and 
later the occasional dispatch of Chinese ministers to the 
West (only to be permanently interned upon again reaching 
China) all had a part in the diffusion of enlightenment. 

~ The school conducted under the auspices of the Morrison 
Education Society by Dr. S. R. Brown, begun in Macao in 
1841 and removed the next year to Hongkong, produced 
several pupils of eminence. One o: them was Dr. Yung 
Wing, who spent eight years in the United States, and in 
the early seventies of the last century took two large 
parties of Chinese youth to that country, whence by the 
jealousy and bigotry of Chinese officials they were too soon 
recalled. Yet this was a most fruitful seed, for despite 
the apparent blight of these hopes, many of the students 
contributed much to the evolution of the new China. One 


of them, the late Mr. Tang Kai Sen, was China’s able 
7 
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representative at the Anti-Opium Congress held in Shanghai 
in 1909, and was at the time of his death the principal of 
the Ch’ing Hua College for fitting students for America, 
an institution which this year has sent thither ninety 
pupils. 

II 


When Christendom shall have been reunited the chief 
impulse toward the accomplishment of this end will be 
found to have arisen from Christian missions. In China 
these currents were generally invisible and even impercep- 
tible, yet not invariably so. In the distant and hitherto 
inaccessible province of Szchuan the work of all missions 
was upset, at intervals of a few years, three successive 
times. For months together the workers were obliged to 
abandon their field, but when they returned the pull 
toward co-operation became irresistible. The result has 
been that this province has furnished a type of union in 
advance of anything found elsewhere in China. It is a 
type which gives promise of stability despite the differences 
inherent in the workings of missions representing the 
Church of England, American and Canadian Methodists, 
American Baptists and English Friends. The universal 
wreckage which followed the Boxer cyclone in northern 
China taught the same lesson. The growth of the concept 
of union has been steady, yet not without serious cross- 
currents and many obstructions. 

The temper of the centenary conference of 1907 was 
phenomenally harmonious and irenic. While there were 
the widest differences in the theory and in the practice 
of those who constituted that body, none of these were 
allowed to stand in the way of the outward expression of 
that inward union which was the most striking experience 
of that gathering. 


1Itis worthy of notice that ten women students accompanied the party, chosen 
competitively from all parts of China, the first who have gone under government 
auspices. We are told that the ten selected out of thirty-seven candidates were found 
to be all Christians. 
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A long list of able and devoted men and women, care- 
fully selected to serve on the many committees needed 
to express the organized activities of so large and so 
diversified a body, gave promise of a high degree of co- 
ordinated efficiency which should make the second century 
of missionary labour a marked contrast to the first. 
But it was again discovered that the most earnest and 
sincere impulses toward unity of action are conditioned 
upon fit opportunity for their expression. A China-wide 
committee could not in the nature of things ever expect 
to meet. Consultations by correspondence must depend 
upon the energy and the push of one man or of two. When 
one of these died, or another retired from the field, the 
committee was as destitute of life as the papier maché 
model of the human arterial system. Thus little by little 
these promising committees relapsed into that innocuous 
desuetude which marks the advanced stages of locomotor 
ataxy. 

A different type of progress was marked by the 
organization of provincial federation councils, which has 
been accomplished with important results in many different 
provinces. There are, however, some missions which do 
not care to participate, or which do so in a perfunctory 
manner, reminding us that the union is not ideally perfect. 
The drawing together of denominational bodies of the 
same type, such as the Anglicans and the Presbyterians, 
has been a great step forward both in self realization, and 
in affording to the Chinese a testimony to the centripetal 
power of a developing Christianity. Missions of societies 
widely scattered over China, like those of the London 
Mission and the American Presbyterians, have evolved 
plans by which through local and other councils they are 
able to gain the benefit of each other’s experience in a way 
hitherto unknown, the effects of which can not fail to be 
far-reaching. The wonder now is that these methods 
were not adopted long ago, but like all other advance 
movements they were conditioned upon what went before. 
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The interaction of forces like this is strikingly shown 
in the case of the conference of mission boards of the 
United States and Canada, representing at present sixty- 
seven different societies, boards or other organizations, 
which last winter attained its majority by holding its 
twenty-first conference. In the course of this extended 
period the ablest men engaged in the home administration 
of mission work have had before them for thorough and 
continuous discussion from year to year almost every 
practical problem of mission activity, related either to the 
home base or to the mission field. This is at once the 
prophecy and the promise of a like treatment of similar 
themes on each mission field. The development of the 
Church abroad unifies the Church at home, and the develop- 
ing unity of the Church at home paves the way for new 
advances abroad. 


Ill 


A few years ago it was supposed that within a measur- 
able time missionary schools and colleges would be com- 
pletely outdistanced by institutions supported by the 
Government. For a variety of reasons, however, political, 
financial, sociological, and moral, this has not proved to be 
the case. But it is for all that clearly recognized that the 
day draws on when without thorough educational union, 
from the kindergarten to the university, we can not hope 
to hold our own. Such union is everywhere more and 
more becoming the ideal. Marked progress is made from 
year to year in the development of plans for the realization 
of these ideals, in academies. arts colleges, normal schools, 
medical colleges, theological colleges, and in the planting 
of a few union universities of the highest grade in strategic 
positions in different parts of China. Upon these enter- 
prises it is beyond the scope of this article to dwell. 

It should be added that the alleged competition 
between evangelization and education is found, when 
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evangelization and education are each at their best, to 
disappear. An educated race like the Chinese can be 
reached only by the best type of educated men. If the 
Christian Church can not, or does not, produce such men, 
then the Christian Church must abandon the attempt to 
win China. 


IV 


All the Christian agencies in China have for their 
ultimate aim the establishment of an indigenous Chinese 
Church, and, whatever else may be accomplished, unless 
this is achieved missions have failed of their purpose. 

The numerical value of the Christian Church is as yet 
slight and fractional compared with the three hundred 
and more millions of China; but the Christian Church 
exerts an influence out of all proportion to its numbers. 
Among its members are many men of high character and 
of unblemished life, some of whom have suffered much for 
their faith, especially in the furnace fires of the Boxer year. 
Perhaps the best type of Chinese Christians is to be met 
among the sturdy independent farmer class, where examples 
of Christian character and integrity may be found of 
which any Church in any land might be proud. There are 
now many graduates of Christian colleges who occupy 
prominent positions in Chinese public life, some in govern- 
mental posts, others as professors, physicians, or in business 
life. The number of such steadily increases. On the 
other hand there is a dumb multitude of those whose 
educational advantages have been slight, and who have, 
as it were, taken Christianity in bulk—a class of which 
western Christendom has far too many. Those who have 
studied to good purpose the New Testament epistles can 
not be surprised that in the Orient the standard of Christian 
practice is often low, and the Christian life feeble. Family 
and local feuds distract every hamlet, and, as at Corinth, 
these differences may easily be transferred to the Church, 
or be spontaneously bred in it. What is imperatively 
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needed is intelligent and incessant training in every local 
centre, based upon Bible study and adapted to the com- 
prehension and the circumstances of every member. This 
is a need which for the most part can not yet be met. The 
instruction of Chinese Christians in Sunday schools, especi- 
ally those of younger years, has been and still is the weakest 
part of the system, a weakness which the Sunday School 
Society is now doing its best to remedy. 

It is a common experience that the early promise of 
newly opened out stations is not in their later history 
realized. In every mission field there is great danger that 
the third generation of Christians may not possess the 
stalwart faith of the first converts. Of the religious cult 
of their ancestors this generation knows nothing. They 
have never entered a temple in their lives. Christianity 
is associated in their minds with specific benefits and aids 
in the adjustment of pressing economic problems. 

The exiguous means of an average family does not 
admit of the education of the children unassisted, and 
aid is often not to be had from relatives, much less from 
neighbours or from friends. In this way the Church tends 
to become the foster-parent of a multitude of children who 
may or may not be grateful for the help which often comes 
as it were automatically, and without recognition. Self 
support by a paying industry is relatively rare, although 
probably on the increase, as a wide range of experiments 
tends to point out possible lines of success. The student, 
like other mundane creatures, is the product of his environ- 
ment. The Chinese as a whole are coming to a new self 
consciousness, and are gradually discovering that China 
has been an abused and an exploited land, and that this 
exploiting has been done by foreigners. It is felt that the 
affairs of the Christian Church also have been far too much 
in the hands of foreigners, and that this must stop. 

With this wide-spread feeling the mission body has 
dealt in diverse ways. Certain forms of church and busi- 
ness administration, such as the Methodists, and the Young 
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Men’s Christian Association, whose marvellous expansion 
and success are a prominent feature of the time, have less 
trouble with it than others, but it has been everywhere 
manifested. Partnership in the administration of funds 
from abroad constitutes the crux of the problem in many 
cases, perhaps in most; but where there is a resolute 
determination to find a means of solution this problem is 
by no means incapable of adjustment. The difficulty of 
self support in Chinese churches is largely but not ex- 
clusively economic, and can only be met gradually and in 
part. This forms a serious element in the related difficulty 
of finding sufficient material for Chinese pastors. Chinese 
Christians, like other Chinese, are adept in making regula- 
tions, but, like other Chinese, do not enjoy being regulated. 
The moral courage of many Chinese students is inadequate 
to meet these conditions, and so they shy off into other 
branches of activity, persuading themselves that they can 
better serve the Lord elsewhere than in submitting to be 
snubbed and underpaid in the ministry. This state of 
things where it exists we must regard as merely temporary. 

A phenomenon of the times is the rapid development of 
independent Chinese churches, of differing types and with 
variegated histories. Sometimes they represent alienation 
from the other churches, and again they are, theoretically, 
composed of all Chinese Christians within the region. The 
inherent difficulties are the lack of able and earnest Christian 
leaders, the tendency toward segregation into unrelated 
units, the well-nigh insuperable task of enforcing any 
adequate church discipline, and the absence of safeguards 
against open or disguised heresy. Of these evils the 
Chinese are not yet as conscious as we are, but they are 
becoming enlightened by degrees. 

There is reason to expect that in their present form the 
existing independent churches will not be permanent. 

The energetic efforts of a Confucian society to secure 
the adoption of Confucianism as a state religion are a 
natural result of the reconstructive forces at work in China. 
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No friend of China wishes to see the fundamental principles 
of Confucianism lose their hold upon the Chinese people, 
for upon them social order must rest. With the adoption 
of a republican phraseology the formal statement of the 
first of these ‘ five relations,’ that of ‘ prince and minister,’ 
becomes obsolete. It is remarkable that it has been 
proposed by Confucianists to replace it with a new ‘ relation,’ 
namely, that between God and man, the precise suggestion 
which was made fifty years ago by Dr. W. A. P. Martin 
—the senior missionary in China—in his Evidences of 
Christianity. 

Many Confucianists recognize, what Christians and 
Buddhists have been prompt to point out, that in so far 
as religion connotes teaching in regard to a supernatural 
Being, Confucianism is not a religion at all. Much of the 
energy displayed in its attempted rehabilitation was 
doubtless due to a reaction against the invitation of the 
Chinese Government (April 1918) to Christians and others 
to observe a day of prayer for China—a unique and an 
interesting event, the importance of which was not un- 
naturally much overrated. The President of the Republic 
was—and is—just as ready to issue mandates in the interest 
of Buddhism as of Confucianism or of Christianity, and does 
so. He recognized in the effort to make of Confucianism 
a state religion an astute political move, and was ready to 
block it. Gibbon remarked of the Roman Empire that to 
the common people all religions were equally true, to the 
philosopher they were all equally false, while to the 
statesman they were all equally useful. For the present 
the rulers of China occupy the position of Roman states- 
men, but there is no reason to suppose that this will be the 
case forever. The question of a state religion for China 
remains in abeyance, but whatever ceremonies may be 
observed the practical difficulties in the way of the. estab- 
lishment of such a religion will probably be insuperable. 
In the meantime the President has given explicit assurances 
that there is to be real religious liberty in China, and there 
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seems no reason to believe that it will fall out other- 
wise. 

The new life which has come into China has led to 
co-operation and organization along many lines. Political 
and social self consciousness assert themselves in varied 
ways, although since the dissolution of the National Parlia- 
ment in November 1918 the former are in eclipse. Rail 
communication is constantly extending and is_ slowly 
improving. A new Chinese language of vastly greater 
capacity than the old is coming into use through the 
currency of newspapers, the influence of which is perhaps 
the greatest outward force in China to-day, and in spite 
of police surveillance tends to increase. 

The series of conferences held in different parts of 
China in 1918 under the leadership of Dr. Mott, closing 
with the National Conference in Shanghai, were char- 
acterized by the most thoroughgoing inquiry which has 
ever been made into existing missionary conditions in 
China, and into the resulting missionary problems. As 
in the case of the Edinburgh Conference of 1910 (out of 
which they grew) these conferences marked an epoch, 
and like that conference they were followed by the estab- 
lishment of a permanent committee to ascertain the con- 
census of missionary opinion, and to act in concert. 

The China Continuation Committee is undoubtedly the 
most advanced step yet taken by Protestant missionaries 
in China. It has collected, from all parts of China and from 
widely differing branches of the Christian Church, a body 
of sixty experts (now increased to sixty-five) one-third of 
them Chinese, holding annual sessions, with a strong execu- 
tive committee meeting three times a year, marking out- 
lines of advance in response to overtures from the missions. 
Every problem is considered from every point of view 
before definite action is recommended. The China Continua- 
tion Committee is thus a great clearing-house, a visible 
expression of unity of spirit as well as of action, a regulating 
body, yet with no authority other than the weight of its 
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own reasonableness. The significance of its activities will 
be far more obvious two or three years hence than in its 
present early stages. It implies cordial and thorough- 
going co-operation between branches of the Christian 
Church all over China, which were lately individualistic 
and unrelated. 

Thus far its principal lines of activity have been two; 
first, a preparation for a scientific survey of the whole field 
occupied by the Protestant mission force in China, urban, 
rural, provincial, and national, in all its aspects, with a 
view to more effective occupation, to increased co-operation, 
and to the elimination of waste. The value of this service, 
also, will become more evident the farther and the more 
adequately it is carried out. The other line of activity of 
the committee is a general advance evangelistic movement 
over China, in city, town, and country. One of the findings 
of the Committee on Evangelization at the National Con- 
ference in Shanghai was as follows : 


‘The Conference believes that the time is ripe for a great forward move- 
ment in the evangelization of special classes in cities. The call is urgent for 
comprehensive plans carried out with careful organization that will embrace 
the actual work and the conservation of results. We appeal, therefore, to the 
Churches in China to plan together for a co-ordinated evangelistic campaign 
in the immediate future, beginning with the larger cities. To ensure the 
success of such a national evangelistic campaign, united effort on the part of 
the Christian forces in each locality is a first requisite. Recent experience has 
shown that there is no other line of effort in which the co-operation of all 
communions is easier to bring about or more fruitful in results, and we request 
the China Continuation Committee to take such action as may be necessary 
for the prosecution of such a campaign.’ 


In accordance with this advice, an interesting experi- 
ment is about to be undertaken in the province of Fukien. 
In the summer of 1913 representatives of the six missions 
working in this province met to arrange a year in advance 
for the province-wide meetings to be held in the autumn of 
1914. Plans are made to hold central meetings in Foochow, 
and later in the twelve other secondary cities of the province, 
each city having its own representatives on the provincial 
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executive committee. A budget was presented and 
approved, and it was covered by liberal grants from the 
missions and from Chinese Christians. 

A careful analytical report of the evangelistic meetings 
for Chinese government students led by Dr. Mott and by 
Mr. Eddy in 1918, with a study of results after one year, 
has recently been published. This report shows that in 
thirteen cities from Hongkong to Mukden an aggregate 
of more than 59,000 students attended the preliminary 
science lectures of Mr. Robertson, which served to attract 
attention and to invite attendance at the evangelistic 
meetings shortly to follow. 

The latter meetings were attended by 78,2380 specially 
invited auditors. In spite of the difficult conditions 
placed upon enquirers, demanding not only daily Bible study 
and prayer, but in most cases consent to enrolment in 
Bible study classes, 7057 took this first step in the Christian 
life. Within a few months more than a thousand of these 
students related themselves to some one of the Churches. 

It is the opinion of those who have made a careful study 
of the situation that ‘ all over China students are open and 
serious minded, and ready to respond favourably to the 
appeal to intellect, conscience and will, if it be made with 
wisdom, spiritual sympathy, and faith in the ability of God, 
immediately and decisively.’ To take advantage of these 
openings, as it is planned to do in the autumn of.1914, and 
to enter into the rapidly enlarging opportunities it is 
indispensable that there should be an earnest and a 
humble dependence upon and conformity to the leadings 
of the Spirit of God, as well as complete harmony in action 
among the workers. 

At the annual meeting of the China Continuation 
Committee in May 1914 it was profoundly felt that the time 
has fully come for the appointment of a national evangelist 
to give his whole time to this form of work. By a unani- 
mous rising vote the conference elected the Rev. A. L. 
Warnshuis of the American Reformed Mission, Amoy, as 
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their representative. It is not indeed an experiment. For 
several years the Rev. Ting Li Mei has been rendering 
valuable service in all parts of China both in Chinese churches 
and among students. Prayer for China should always 
include the labours of these and other specially appointed 
workers in this wide and needy field. 

Never before has the Christian Church so realized the 
scope and the grandeur of its work as to-day. But never 
since Christian missions began has the political condition 
of Christendom presented to the non-Christian world so 
sad a spectacle as now. Yet after war once more must 
come peace, and perhaps such a turning to God as has never 
before been seen. The Christ must be made more fully 
known to all the children of men, for at length all must be 


His. His dominion is an everlasting dominion which shall 
not pass away. 


ARTHUR H. SMITH 











THE DISTRIBUTION OF CHRISTIAN 
FORCES IN JAPAN 


A MOVEMENT of far reaching significance was inaugurated 
in Japan in the year 1911. The previous year had wit- 
nessed the World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh, and 
out of the atmosphere created by that conference, the League 
of Student Volunteers in session at Karuizawa had spoken : 

Resolved that in view of the fact that there are many hundreds of towns 
in Japan with no resident Christian worker, the League of Student Volunteers 
assembled in conference in Karuizawa, August 20, 1910, would urge upon the 
Conference of Federated Missions in Japan the necessity of the following 
principle being adopted by the co-operating missions, viz. : 

That where in any town or city there are foreign resident workers in the 
proportion of one to every ten thousand, or Japanese workers in the proportion 
of one to every five thousand of the population, no new mission should (except 
in very exceptional circumstances) commence work in that town or city without 


the invitation, or at least the consent, of the missions or denominations already 
working in that town or city. 


The League disclaimed its intention to suggest the 
above number of workers as finally adequate for all the 
work needing to be done in a particular place, but asserted 
that it was a fair proportion for the present, in view of the 
crying need of the unoccupied fields. 

The Student Volunteer League is composed of mission- 
aries, particularly of the younger generation, and their 
judgment as above expressed was not out of harmony with 
prevailing missionary sentiment throughout the country. 
For some years individual missionaries had previously been 
conducting surveys in various parts of the land, which 
revealed the fact that approximately eighty per cent of 
the total Japanese population resided in villages or small 
towns, and that for this vast section of the people very little 
Christian effort was being put forth. This dawning know- 
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ledge of actual conditions was really responsible for the 
above resolution, whose ultimate purpose was a fuller 
occupation of the unworked field and the wisest distribution 
of the Christian forces. 

When the resolution was reported to the Conference of 
Federated Missions in January 1911, it found that body 
not only awake to the importance of more aggressive 
evangelistic work, but keenly desirous of carrying on this 
work in the spirit of the great missionary conference whose 
influence was being felt everywhere. The federated missions 
adopted the following resolution which was introduced by 
one who had attended the Edinburgh gathering : 

Whereas the needs of the Christian work in Japan demand a substantial 
inorease of men and means : 

Resolved that the Executive Committee be directed to appoint a sub- 
committee whose duty it shall be to study thoroughly the problem as to the 
increase of Christian forces in Japan, as to what steps can be taken by the 
federated missions to co-ordinate more effectively the evangelistic work, and 
also to consider the question of the assignment of responsibility for specific 
districts to specific bodies. 

In the discussion which preceded this action there were 
several speeches of burning conviction as to the need of 
enlarged plans for evangelism, which should include the 
rural population. In order to secure this fuller occupation 
of the whole country, it was very evident that a large in- 
crease of the Christian forces would be demanded. A con- 
siderable number of additional missionaries would be 
required, and a very large increase of Japanese workers. 
Moreover, in the new plans for reaching the rural population 
in particular, it seemed a matter scarcely to be tolerated 
that there should be any appearance of competition or 
overlapping, and in order to avoid such waste of effort, the 
various missions should confer with a view to the most 
effective co-ordination of the entire evangelistic work. 
Furthermore, as in many places entire counties were un- 
touched, and in some instances almost whole provinces, 
the question was raised as to whether the work could not 
be more efficiently carried out if spheres of larger or 
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smaller dimensions could be defined, and at least major 
responsibility therefor be assumed by particular missions. 

The above in the main were the considerations which 
led to the appointment of the special Committee on the 
Distribution of Forces. Had the Executive Committee at 
the time been conversant with the terminology which has 
come into wide use in the past year or two, the committee 
would probably from the outset have been called what it is 
at present: The Committee on Survey and Occupation. 
While the matter of the wisest distribution of the Christian 
forces in Japan has not been neglected in the work of the 
committee, at the same time the committee has conducted 
a complete survey of the Empire with reference to the extent 
of actual evangelistic occupation, and has had before it as a 
goal the fulfilling of that work. 

The committee was appointed early in the spring of 
1911, consisting of two representatives from the Pres- 
byterian and Reformed bodies, two from the Methodist, 
one each from the Congregational, Baptist, and C.M.S. 
missions and one from the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Except for two or three changes due to absence from 
Japan, the personnel of the committee has remained the 
same till this the fourth year of its existence, and it has been 
able to perform its labours with remarkable unanimity. 

In order to carry out the instructions of the federated 
missions as contained in the above resolution, the committee 
felt the necessity of inviting the co-operation of the whole 
missionary body in Japan. The missionaries in the local 
centres were more familiar with local conditions, local prob- 
lems, needs and possibilities than any central committee 
could possibly be. Moreover, if any readjustments were 
to be made, or distribution of territory with assignment 
of responsibility, such arrangements must be entered into 
at the suggestion or with the full approval of the men on 
the ground. Accordingly the whole of Japan proper was 
divided tentatively into twelve districts, and a convener 
appointed for each. The conveners were asked to call a 
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conference of all the missionaries working in their respective 
districts to consider carefully and prayerfully the whole field 
within their bounds with reference to the following questions : 


1. Is there any unnecessary and wasteful overlapping of the work of the 
missions which might be remedied by a better adjustment of the Christian 
forces ? 

2. Is it possible to arrange a definite agreement between the missions as 
to a division of the field which will enable each mission to assume responsi- 
bility for evangelizing a specific section of the territory? 

3. Are the missions now at work within the territory sufficient to undertake 
full responsibility for evangelizing the entire district within a reasonable period, 
or should other missions be invited to enter the field and assume a share of 
the work ? 

4. What additional forces are necessary, missionary and Japanese, to 
enable each mission adequately to cover the field allotted to it, and fulfil its 
responsibility to give to the whole population a reasonable opportunity to hear 
the Gospel? 


The several conferences were asked to report to the 
central committee the results of their deliberations, indica- 
ting any readjustments that might be made, or division of 
territory agreed upon, together with a full statement of the 
additional forces required. 

In a circular letter addressed to the missionary body, the 
committee said : 

We are strongly convinced that following the great Edinburgh Missionary 
Conference and in accordance with the conclusions reached by that body and 
in the spirit of the same as recorded particularly in vol. viii. of the Report, 
there should be an earnest attempt made in Japan more and more to regard 
the work of the several missions as in a very real sense the work of one great 
body ; that the federation which has been accomplished among us in name 
should become one in reality ; and the work undertaken in the various depart- 
ments should as far as possible be planned for as the work of one combined 
organization. 

The committee lamented the fact that the federation of 
Churches in Japan had not then reached completion, and 
the way was not yet open for official co-operation with that 
body in the consideration of the problems involved. The 
very great interest the independent Japanese churches must 
have in these questions was fully recognized, and from the 
beginning it was the intention of the committee to take 
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counsel with them at the earliest possible moment, which it 
did the following year. 

In a later communication to the district conferences 
statistics were requested covering population, Christian 
meeting places, workers engaged in direct evangelism both 
Japanese and missionary, resident Christians, etc. Also 
maps and charts were asked for, such as would furnish an 
ocular demonstration of the forces engaged, the extent 
of occupation, and the comparative needs of the different 
sections of the Empire. 

Of the twelve district conferences planned for, eleven 
were actually held, the other one not being regarded as 
feasible from geographical considerations. Its territory 
however was divided up and added to two other districts, 
so that the survey was complete. Some of the districts 
assembled two or three or four times, and some plan an 
annual gathering. With few exceptions interest in the 
movement on the part of the missionary body was cordial 
and universal. The meetings were well attended, the dis- 
cussions thorough, frank and practical. It goes without 
saying that all desired the wisest use of the Christian forces, 
all desired to see the Gospel preached most speedily to the 
largest number of people, and all felt that there was abun- 
dant room to expand without fear of crowding, particularly 
in the great unoccupied rural field. In general the con- 
ferences at the larger centres were more unwieldy, and it 
was not‘so easy to give that detailed consideration to the 
questions involved as was done in most of the smaller 
gatherings. The missionaries of one or two bodies, on 
account of ecclesiastical connexion, were unable to commit 
themselves to specific arrangements, but they were usually 
present at the conferences and indicated their hearty 
sympathy with what was going on. Some form of per- 
manent organization was generally established to conserve 
results and promote progress, of which the following for 
the Osaka-Koke district may be taken as typical. 


It was agreed that local committees on evangelization 
8 
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for each of four sections within the district be constituted. 
That these committees consist of one representative from 
each mission working in the territory and willing to co- 
operate. That the functions of the committees should be 
advisory only and should include (a) studying the con- 
ditions and needs of the territory with a view to fuller 
occupation; (0b) giving information and advice when 
solicited by any mission or missionary contemplating the 
opening of new work ; (c) suggesting or considering changes 
of assignment of work in rural districts; (d) performing 
such other work as may promote the interests of co-opera- 
tion and speedy evangelization of the territory ; and (e) 
preparing an annual report for the district committee. 

It was also agreed to constitute a committee for the 
district as a whole, consisting of one representative from 
each of the missions connected with the conference. The 
duties of this committee were to be (a) to consult regarding 
matters affecting the whole district ; (b) to consider matters 
referred to it by the local committees ; (c) to arrange for a 
meeting of the conference in the last quarter of each year ; 
and (d) to prepare an annual report of the conditions and 
progress of the evangelistic work within the district to be 
presented first to the conference, and later to be forwarded 
to the Conference of Federated Missions in time for its 
annual meeting in January. 

It will not be possible in this article to give in detail 
the conclusions of the several district conferences. They 
are to be found in the reports of the committee in The 
Christian Movement in Japan for 1912 and 1913. In general 
it may be said that in reply to the first question, the con- 
sensus of opinion indicated that there was very little over- 
lapping or waste of forces apparent anywhere. There was 
perhaps some excessive concentration of the forces in 
strategic centres in the face of the immense unreached rural 
population, but it was impossible to affirm that even in these 
large cities the force of Christian workers had reached the 
point of adequacy. To be sure there are not lacking oc- 
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casional instances of too great proximity of churches or 
chapels, established without due reference to already 
existing work, but it was recognized that sudden readjust- 
ments in such cases are difficult to accomplish, and mistakes 
of this kind might more wisely be atoned for by promise 
of better things in the future. 

To the second question the reply was that the cities 
generally, and some of the larger towns, where work had 
long been established by more than one denomination, should 
be regarded as common ground by the bodies already work- 
ing there; but that in the further development of the work 
in these places some provision for consultation should be 
made which would prevent duplication or crowding. The 
ideal is perhaps expressed in an action taken by the Osaka- 
Kobe Conference : 

We recommend that each mission before undertaking new work, or 
re-locating old work, be expected to show as much consideration for the work 
of other missions as if such work belonged to its own mission; also that no 


mission begin work in any small town or district without previous consultation 
with those missions which are already there. 


With reference to new territory, and in particular to 
rural work, there was common agreement that arrangements 
could and should be made which would distribute the field 
and assign responsibility for evangelization of specific dis- 
tricts to particular missions or Churches. At the present 
stage such districts would usually be based on the county 
asaunit. The population of a county on the average would 
not be far from one hundred thousand. In some instances 
two or three contiguous counties might be assigned to 
one body, or in rare instances as much as a whole province. 
The conferences not only favoured such arrangements but 
in a majority of cases actually entered into them, dividing 
the territory and sharing the responsibility of evangelization 
to the satisfaction of all parties. To-day the several missions 
are working along these lines, laying their plans with a view 
to fulfilling the responsibility which each has assumed. It 
is understood that delimitation does not mean pre-emption, 
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but responsibility for work, and inability or failure to do 
the work within a reasonable period naturally forfeits the 
claim to the territory. Moreover, it is recognized that 
changes of boundary are always possible by conference 
between the parties concerned, the goal being not the 
building up of a particular organization, but the most 
speedy christianizing of the people. 

To the third question the answer was practically uni- 
form; in each district the existing agencies if properly 
reinforced and supported were sufficient to undertake the 
task of evangelization. The present forces were far too 
few, and the resources too meagre to do the work, but the 
universal desire was for the reinforcement of existing bodies 
rather than for multiplying new agencies. By implication 
the various missions should henceforth plan intensive work, 
occupying present stations more fully, and push‘ng out into 
the smaller towns and villages, instead of seeking to occupy 
new centres with a desire to be represented in all parts of 
the country. 

The answer to the fourth question was, in the nature of 
the case, a difficult one. To state accurately at any given 
time the number of the forces needed to evangelize a 
particular territory is impossible. At best it must be an 
estimate, and the returns on this point were incomplete. 
The number of missionaries needed could be more exactly 
estimated than the number of Japanese workers, and the 
committee was able to ascertain pretty closely the judgment 
of the missionary body concerning that question. Taking 
the figures which were sent in by nine of the conferences, 
and estimating proportionately for the other three, it was 
found that 474 additional missionaries, including wives 
and single women, would be required for the evangelistic 
occupation of the whole country. This would in effect a 
little more than double the present evangelistic force, and 
allow one missionary to approximately 60,000 of the 
population. For the Japanese force, the judgment of many 
coincided in fixing upon one worker to 10,000 people as the 
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smallest number to be aimed at during the missionary period. 
This would total a little over 5000 workers, or four times the 
present number. This estimate of Christian forces, there- 
fore, constitutes the goal toward which the missionary body 
is now aiming in the fulfilment of its task. 

The survey work was very carefully done in all the 
districts. Statistical tables were compiled by the com- 
mittee from the returns sent in, showing the population, 
the number of evangelistic missionaries, Japanese preachers, 
Biblewomen, resident Christians, and meeting places, not 
only in each district but in each prefecture. It is thus 
possible at a glance to note the extent of occupation and 
Christianization of the different sections of the country as 
far as figures can indicate it. These statistics are given in 
detail in The Christian Movement for 1912 and completed 
in 1918 under the report of the Committee on the Distri- 
bution of Christian Forces. Only the summation can be 
given here. It was found that in a population of over 
51 millions, there were 1010 Japanese preachers, 356 Bible- 
women, 52,972 resident Christians, 2017 meeting places, 
and 406 missionaries engaged in direct evangelistic work. 
This works out the proportions given below : 


One evangelistic missionary to. . 126,323 population. 
One Japanese preacher to. 2 » 50,780 me 
One Japanese evangelistic worker to . 37,542 i 
One resident Christian to. ; . 968 me 
One meeting place to . ‘ . - 25,437 - 


The bulk of the above investigations were carried out 
by the missionary body during the year 1911. In 1912 the 
federation of Churches appointed a committee of Japanese 
to confer with the missionary committee, and a number of 
joint sessions were held. There was also an endeavour to 
have Japanese local committees meet with the missionary 
district committees, and such meetings were held in a num- 
ber of the districts, while in others the plan failed because 
of the expense involved. 

The Japanese were much interested in the survey, and 
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in the problems of distribution and occupation. They 
were generally disposed to accept the findings of the mis- 
sionary investigations and to approve of their conclusions. 
With the meagre resources which they could command from 
their churches they saw little prospect of rapid advance 
toward occupying new territory on their part, but they were 
eager to welcome whatever might be done by the missionaries 
and their constituencies. At the Continuation Committee 
Conference held in Tokyo in April 1918 under the direction 
of Dr. Mott it was not difficult for Japanese and missionary 
leaders to reach agreement on the general subject of occu- 
pation. In the joint report to that body the great need is 
recognized and a strong appeal is made for the necessary 
reinforcements. It also contains this manifesto of true 
statesmanship : 


In order best to co-ordinate the whole work of occupation and to secure the 
most effective distribution of the Christian forces, there is need of a definite 
and comprehensive policy looking towards the long future and the whole 
Empire. Steps should be taken to bring about more co-operation and union 
in education and other forms of work, wherever possible, in the interest of a 
fuller occupation of the field, and the closest co-operation should be maintained 
between the different bodies in planning their evangelistic work. 


Aside from the direct results of the survey and the 
questionaire as outlined above, a number of indirect results 
should be mentioned. First of all, the evangelistic problem 
has been brought to the front. It is easy to allow various 
and sundry problems of a more concrete or institutional 
nature to crowd this into the background, Moreover, mis- 
taken impressions have got abroad regarding the real 
conditions in this country. To bring to light the actual 
need, and to re-affirm the paramount importance of 
evangelistic work was a movement altogether timely. 

There has been begotten also in the missionary body, 
and we trust in the Japanese Church as well, an awakened 
sense of the very large work remaining to be done. The 
knowledge that eighty per cent of the territory in Japan 
is unoccupied has given a new impulse to wider evangelistic 
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effort, and in particular to definite attempts at rural 
evangelism in many parts of the land. Moreover, the sense 
of comradeship has developed and the bonds of unity have 
been drawn closer. The battle yet to be waged demands 
all the forces, and the cause is one. Different bodies have 
supported each other’s appeal to the Christian world for 
reinforcements and increased resources, with which to carry 
out their several responsibilities to the unevangelized people. 
Inter-denominational committees are taking counsel to- 
gether as to ways and means of extending the blessings of 
the Kingdom most rapidly to the whole Japanese nation. 

Furthermore, the responsibility of the different missions 
has been more clearly defined, which enables them to plan 
for a concrete work. A number of the missions have already 
formed definite programs, which will enable them to fulfil 
their task in a systematic manner, while other missions have 
such programs under consideration. The outcome will in 
large measure depend upon the response which is received 
from the home constituencies. 

At the last meeting of the Conference of Federated 
Missions in January the name of the committee was changed 
to that of Survey and Occupation, and it was directed to 
continue such surveys of the evangelistic field as will be in 
the interests of the work, and to report further upon the 
plans of the various missions toward fuller occupation, and 
their success in carrying out the same. The committee is 
now at work upon a survey of village conditions, and has 
secured the appointment of a representative committee of 
missionaries on furlough to present the needs of evangelistic 
work in Japan to organizations at the home base. 

G. W. FuLtTon 








THE HOME MINISTRY AND FOREIGN 
MISSIONS 


X. FROM A YORKSHIRE VICAR 


The Rev, Samuel Bickersteth, D.D., Vicar of Leeds since 1905, is a Vice- 
President of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and Chairman of 
the Ripon Diocesan Board of Missions. He was previously for fourteen years 
vicar of Lewisham in South London, and before that vicar of a parish in the 
neighbourhood of Woolwich Arsenal and Dockyard. 


WANTED, an answer to three questions: How can a 
clergyman set about creating in his parish an adequate 
sense of missionary obligation? What are his chief 
difficulties? How can he surmount them? In my 
judgment, the word movement seems to suggest and sum 
up the answer. The clergyman himself must ‘ get going’ 
somehow, and as soon as he begins to move he will come 
up against either the immobility of others or against those 
who are moving in an opposite direction. Then comes 
the interest of the situation. 

Assuming that the persona ecclesie himself already 
‘fervently desires the salvation of all men and with more 
ready diligence labours in the extension of the Kingdom,’ 
I propose to try and size up his difficulties. 

‘Ophthalmia among officials’ is one of the earliest 
obstacles with which he will meet. In our great cities, 
short-sightedness has been recently found to be terribly 
common among children ; it is, however, an old complaint 
among churchwardens and sidesmen. It is sometimes 
found even among higher officials, such as rural deans, 
archdeacons, and some bishops. The afflicted child can 
be dealt with by the parental control of the State and is 
forced to wear glasses; the afflicted churchwarden— 
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well! not even our Mother the Church can venture to 
force him to look at the mission field through the spectacles 
offered him by a missionary magazine, therefore he does 
not know, and not knowing, he does not care. Let the 
fullest possible credit be given him for his practical and 
patient enthusiasm in meeting the church problems of 
which he is conscious, such as the annual parochial budget, 
choir expenses, new hymn-books bound in red with 
hassocks to match, and such like. 

But how is the official mind to be got at ? Obviously 
from the pulpit, and on Sundays, for he is, as his office 
demands, a pillar and not merely a buttress of the Church. 
Here comes in the tragedy—for it is little less—when the 
missionary sermon which he hears misses fire. In York- 
shire, critics are outspoken, forcible and picturesque. 
‘What was all that tarradiddle about nowt?’ was a 
criticism overheard by worshippers departing from Leeds 
Parish Church, from one who had not understood a learned 
discourse dealing with comparative religions. ‘ All stuff 
to be consum’t on premises,’ was the comment of an old 
lady, vexed at eloquence which gave her nothing to carry 
away. Equally characteristic was the verdict of a lad 
belonging to our market district club, ‘ Aye, but he’s 
swallowed encyclopedia,’ in disgust at the sesquepedalia 
verba which had rained from the pulpit. 

How often the missionary sermon of twenty or thirty 
minutes is for three-quarters of the time occupied either 
by a homiletical discourse such as the parochial clergy 
can give, or else by a defence of the theory of missions. 
Now missions are like the Bible, of which C. H. Spurgeon 
said, when asked to join a society in its defence, ‘ No, as 
soon would I join a society for the defence of a lion; 
let it out, it will defend itself.’ Missions want the elo- 
quence of facts, not theories. It is an ordeal to preach to 
English schoolboys, not least in Rugby school chapel, 
where Dr. James the headmaster told me the best mission- 
ary sermon he had ever heard began thus: ‘ Opposite 
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to the house I occupied for many years in East Africa 
stood the whipping-post.’ Instantly every eye was riveted 
on the preacher, no doubt because his words had awakened 
a personal reminiscence in many of the leading members 
of his congregation. Three years ago, the Bishop of Accra, 
preaching in Leeds Parish Church for his West African 
diocese, secured instant attention by the novel expedient, 
which, however, scandalized some, of unfurling a map 
of his diocese and hanging it over the edge of that historic 
pulpit, so that those to whom he talked might have ocular 
demonstration of the proportions of the work which was 
entrusted to his care. In the Acts of the Apostles we 
often read that the missionaries, on their return to the 
home base, reported in detail, i.e., giving particulars, 
and we know how their experience told upon the Church. 
There is ‘ poetry in detail.’ 

I should like at least once a month to have the service 
ended after evensong, the collection taken and then the 
congregation invited to stay on and hear a missionary topic 
handled by the parish priest, or better still, by a missionary 
if one were present. We have made a profound mistake, 
from which in reality the incomes of all societies sadly 
suffer, in identifying missionary collections with missionary 
sermons. Hence five years ago, at the monthly chapter 
of clergy in the Leeds deanery (comprising 150 clergy) it 
was unanimously decided that at least on one Sunday in 
the year—the first after Trinity being chosen for this 
purpose — sermons throughout the deanery should be 
preached on missionary subjects, but no collections allowed 
on that day. Experience has proved the good which this 
plan has already wrought. 

But if apathy is due to ignorance, it is no less true that 
ignorance may be due to apathy. There are none so blind 
as those who will not see. Such men are far harder to con- 
vince, and they are, alas, as I believe, more frequently to be 
met with in the Church of England than in any other 
religious body in this country. They number among their 
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ranks religious men eminent in every walk of life, such as 
statesmen, scholars, squires, great employers of labour and 
leaders of huge concerns. It is no uncommon experience 
for the parish priest to find that those who seem to be pillars 
are only prepared to support the local fabric and not to 
propagate the Gospel in foreign parts. They may grudg- 
ingly admit some responsibility with regard to men of 
their own blood, gone out as pioneers of the Empire in 
the more distant parts of the world, but even with regard 
to such they seem to think that ‘endowments’ will spring 
up in the desert and help to supply the working plant of 
the Church. 

In a city like Leeds, the commercial prosperity of which 
practically depends on the success of its missionary efforts, 
and the order-books of which teem with commissions to 
supply goods all over the world, it is surprising to me that 
nine-tenths of such capitalists are ‘little Englanders’ in 
their religious sympathies when the work of the Church 
over-seas is advocated. In Leeds, the rateable value of 
which is £2,212,094, so that a penny in the pound yields 
£9070, it is grievous to estimate that only about £10,000 a 
year is given to missions by members of the Church of 
England and by members of the Free Churches, exclusive 
of Roman Catholics. This calculation is based upon an 
enquiry which Mr. Henry Middlebrook, M.P., a member of 
the Methodist community, then Lord Mayor of Leeds, 
helped me to make three years ago. 

What is the remedy? Study circles have begun to 
supply it and I have known some men of mark who have 
joined them with the happiest results. But I fear not 
much can be done with that generation, and therefore all 
the more important is it to secure the sympathy of the 
coming sons and daughters of a great city. During five 
years spent in a parish close to Woolwich Dockyard, and 
subsequently during fourteen years ‘in Lewisham, the 
largest parish in the metropolitan area, lying between 
Woolwich and London Bridge, I allowed no child to join a 
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Bible class without receiving a card with its device of 
concentric circles, the inner of which was the parish, round 
about being described an area to be filled in by a parochial 
object, a larger circle for a diocesan object and a still larger 
circle for some object beyond the seas. I have since been 
able to look to Canada, Australia, Madagascar, India and 
China, and trace the fruits of such early teaching in men and 
women at work in these parts, who I know received their 
first impulse to missionary enthusiasm when they were of 
tender years. 

Another no less magnetic influence is the force of ex- 
ample, exerted by those who thus respond to the challenge 
by saying ‘Here am I, send me.’ Almost under the 
shadow of Leeds Parish Church is the little Mission of the 
Good Shepherd, started by one of my predecessors, Dr. 
Gott, afterwards Bishop of Truro, which at the present 
moment has in Melanesia three representatives, and will 
soon have more. All grew from a missionary meeting held 
in the year 1901, by Dr. Wilson, Bishop of Melanesia. It 
was miserably attended, but among those who were present 
was a layman with his sister. As a boy of thirteen, he and 
his sister, she being nine, had heard Bishop George Selwyn 
preach in Leeds Parish Church sermons on behalf of 
Melanesia, and both had become missionaries in heart. At 
the time of this meeting in 1901 the sister asked permission 
of my predecessor Dr. Gibson (now Bishop of Gloucester), 
to start a branch of the Melanesian Mission, and collected 
£100. Then she said to her brother, in charge of the men’s 
Bible class at the Good Shepherd, ‘ Now we have got this 
money, will you find us a man?’ A man, the son of a 
workman, was found and trained, and is now doing splendid 
work in Melanesia. One of the most valuable members of 
the staff of the parish church, after five years’ work went 
in 1912 to Melanesia, and on last Trinity Sunday the son 
of another working-man, duly trained, was ordained 
deacon and has at once proceeded there. Towards his ex- 
penses £75 was needed to cover training, outfit and ordina- 
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tion fees. Two working-men of the Bible class each 
brought £5 to the conductor towards meeting this sum, also 
a lad who had been out of work for many months last year 
brought with him £2, saved from his weekly wages, as a 
thank-offering for having obtained work. Once let such a 
spirit as this, which has animated those to whom little is 
given, seize upon those to whom much is given, and the 
financial problem would soon settle itself. 

With regard to the powerful influence of intercession, 
all are agreed in theory, but how few of us have tested it 
to the uttermost. In South London I was for ten years 
chairman of the diocesan board of missions, and compiled 
every year a list of those who had left the diocese (South 
London was then included in the diocese of Rochester) for 
work over-seas. These names, of which I think there were 
over two hundred, were divided into groups, so that those 
who used the list in church or in private prayed through the 
names on a regular system. 

It is agreed that in matins and evensong missionary 
intercession is needed and it has always been a matter of 
thankfulness to me that the Rochester Diocesan Board in 
1898 passed a resolution presented to the Upper House of 
Canterbury Convocation, which led to the appointment of 
a committee consisting of my father, then Bishop of Exeter 
(Dr. E. H. Bickersteth), the Bishop of Hereford (Dr. 
Percival) and the Bishop of Rochester (then Dr. Talbot), 
who drew up the following collect :— 


O God our Heavenly Father, who didst manifest Thy love by sending 
Thine only begotten Son into the world, that all might live through Him ; 
pour Thy spirit upon Thy Church that it may fulfil His command to preach 
the Gospel to every creature ; send forth, we beseech Thee, labourers into 
Thy harvest ; defend them in all dangers and temptations ; and hasten the 
time when the fulness of the Gentiles shall be gathered in and all Israel shall 
be saved ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Leave has been obtained for its use in all churches of the 
province of Canterbury, and I know of no bishop in the 
north who has refused to sanction its use. In Leeds Parish 
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Church its daily use both liberates and directs the pent up 
missionary aspirations of the faithful. 

I will only add one piece of practical common sense, 
which seems somewhat to be forgotten. I refer to the great 
need of ‘ scrapping machinery,’ not only when it has done 
its work and may be considered worn out, but long before 
that, if it is superseded by new machinery which can do the 
work better. Readiness to adopt this course is the secret 
of the success or failure in many a great Leeds mill or 
factory. I have watched in Leeds the disappearance of the 
Missionary League of the Church, started some eighteen 
years ago, which did good work in getting parishes to study 
missions, strengthened the observance of the Day of Inter- 
cession at St. Andrew’s tide, and arranged mass meetings 
for young people. The disappearance of the League looks 
on the face of it like failure, but it is really precisely the 
opposite, because the great missionary societies have taken 
up this work themselves, and therefore to maintain the 
older organization would simply mean over-lapping. 

In open-air apologetic work I have found that trucu- 
lent opponents of Christianity at the end of a discussion 
are prepared to accept as legitimate evidence the mar- 
shalling of some missionary facts up to date, thus leading up 
to the challenge that if in Korea, China or Japan, seekers 
after truth are finding Christianity satisfy their profound 
unrest, ought not sceptics at home, if really out for a scientific 
religious enquiry, to be prepared to accept these facts as 
something which requires explanation ? 

The great point, however, is to secure that by any 
means or by all means, the crucified and crowned Christ 
shall be known as our ‘Champion,’ to use a favourite 
Yorkshire expression, as a living Leader of living forces, and 
should be shown as One, who risen, ascended, glorified, 
longs for the personal service of all men and the missionary 
service of those who are called to duty at the front. 

SAMUEL BICKERSTETH 
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XI. A FRENCH PASTOR’S WORK 


M. Georges Lauga was pastor of a country congregation of peasants and 
landed proprietors from 1903 to 1908. Since then he has been pastor of 
a church in Rouen with a middle and working class congregation of 3000, 
in which missionary interest has rapidly increased. M. Lauga’s paper was 


written in French, and the translation was revised by the author before the 
beginning of the war. 


A PASTOR has no greater privilege than to find the interest 
of his parishioners in missions increasing. He is glad of 
course to see his congregation growing, to see young people’s 
organizations coming into existence, to note a new intensity 
in the services—but of all the signs of awakening which a 
pastor can pray for, unquestionably the most important is 
the development of love for missions. Zeal for missionary 
work is the thermometer of the religious life of a church. 

In both parishes where I have exercised my ministry, 
I can testify by the grace of God to such a growth of interest 
in missions as has resulted in substantial increase in giving, 
and I am very glad of the opportunity given me here to 
examine the causes of that progress. 

I. WHAT A PASTOR CAN DO TO FORWARD THE MISSION- 
ARY IDEA. A pastor’s first care should be to make his 
parishioners understand that when he talks to them of 
missions it is not with the object of commending one amongst 
many interesting pieces of work to them, but rather of con- 
fronting them with the central duty of the Church and of 
the Christian. The Church is not an end, it is simply a 
means. Its very life is to impart life: it will die if it rests 
content with traditions and ceremonies, or even with local 
activities. I try to concentrate every phase of my 
activity — preaching, cure of souls, teaching—on the 
primary aim of raising up witnesses to Jesus Christ, wit- 
nesses whose souls are possessed with the vision of the 
world to be conquered. 

Next I take practical steps to prevent their thinking 
that interest in missionary work consists solely in listening 
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to a missionary sermon on the Sunday set apart year by 
year for that purpose, or in organizing a sale of work 
or an annual collection. The mere fact of their pastor’s 
evident anxiety to bring home to them their responsibility 
for the saving of the world, the mere fact that his sermons 
are constantly illustrated by incidents from the history of 
missions, has brought many to see that it is quite normal 
for the missionary question to be always on the programme. 
Just for this reason I at one time got the consent of the 
church committee to my giving a lecture once a month 
before the sermon on striking recent news from the mission 
field; it is an understood thing that when the church 
arranges a series of prayer meetings missions always take 
the place of honour ; at the Sunday school we set aside one 
Sunday in the term for talking to the children about the 
evangelization of the world, and on the last Sunday of each 
month they organize a little missionary collection. We see 
to it that missionary talks are often given in the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations. When 
I was invited to give a course of lectures to the Protestant 
pupils in a great academic institution I seized the oppor- 
tunity of choosing as my subject a thorough presentation 
of the seven fields of the Paris Missionary Society. Some- 
times a pastor gets first-rate opportunities of defending the 
cause he loves to a wider circle completely ignorant and even 
hostile. For example, once when a newspaper had pub- 
lished a series of articles attacking missions we immediately 
took advantage of our legal right of reply. The journalist 
whom we answered at length can certainly have no concep- 
tion of the great service he rendered us by enabling us to 
show the members of our Church that missionary questions 
can interest even the great irreligious public. 

Lastly, as regards the general missionary education 
of the Church, let me note the great effectiveness of what 
we call the Semaine de Renoncement. We prepare for it 
by a special sermon on sacrifice, by a statement on the 
needs of the work, by emphasizing the need of personal self- 
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denial and simplicity of life if the world is to be won for 
God. I have seen such a self-denial week result in a 
spiritual awakening in the church, accompanied by a revival 
of interest in missions. 

II. THE GREAT IMPORTANCE OF A LOCAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE AMIS DES Missions.—All this will be very incomplete, 
and the results of the work of the pastor will be very in- 
secure, if the general education of the church is not supple- 
mented by the systematic work of a regular branch of the 
Amis des Missions. I believe that a local association of 
the Amis des Missions is indispensable to the progress of 
missionary interest. Those who are convinced of the value 
of missions must be grouped in order to increase their 
influence. At the typical monthly meeting of a local 
association, the president, after Scripture reading and 
prayer, gives the most important recent news from the 
front, taking pains to explain the work of the Paris Society 
in each field. Next a member reads a paper on the special 
question for that day ; then work is distributed. One of 
the best ways of generating a lively interest amongst the 
members is to get them to correspond personally with 
missionaries. Another excellent plan is for them to pay for 
the education of some heathen child, to write to him and 
pray for him regularly. I know of an evangelist in the 
Senegal mission who was adopted like this by the ‘ Friends 
of Missions’ in a particular parish. Watched over by their 
affection and prayers, this man has developed into one on 
whom our best hopes are centred as we advance on the 
Sudan. 

It does not do for the members of the association to feel 
isolated, so it is wise to choose the delegates to the district 
or auxiliary committees from their ranks. They can thus 
keep themselves informed as to what is done in other 
churches, and share their knowledge with their fellow- 
workers in the local association. Auxiliary committees 
are called upon to bear their share of the annual budget of 


the Paris Society, and so the members of the local associa- 
9 
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tions feel themselves taking active part in the general work. 
In connexion with the local association of the Amis des 
Missions I have carefully looked into the work of those 
who collect the Sou-Missionaire. It is most encouraging. 
The work of the collectors is clearly defined. Each of 
them is responsible for finding twelve persons, whose 
missionary education he must undertake and whose weekly 
dues he will collect. It is the young men and women of 
the working classes who are putting most energy and per- 
severance into this work. I know one young working girl 
who succeeded in finding not twelve but thirty-six others 
for whom she thus made herself responsible. To help these 
collectors I prepared a leaflet definitely refuting current 
objections to missions. These objections are pretty much 
the same everywhere: they are the product of ignorance 
rather than ill-will; so in this leaflet I tried above every- 
thing else to give exact facts. 

As a general rule, it is not theorizing about missions 
which converts a man to them, but the demonstration of 
the results in the way either of the genuine conversion of 
individuals or the regeneration of society in non-Christian 
lands. A convincing argument is to show the way in which 
missions counteract the evil effects of a purely commercial 
civilization, especially if the argument can be supported 
by the testimony of statesmen and civil servants. For 
example, such statements as that of the Governor of New 
Guinea always produce a profound impression: ‘ A penny 
spent by a missionary saves pounds to my administration, 
for the mission means peace, order and law.’ 

Results show that our methods are blessed of God. 
Our church has a little over 2000 members. A few years 
ago a very small group gathered in a drawing-room to 
organize a missionary sale. The sale produced £60, which 
with a few special gifts brought the annual missionary 
contribution of the church up to £120. To-day there are 
only one or two families who would say they are not in- 
terested in missions. The church as a whole is won to 
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win non-Christian lands. The annual sale brings in over 
£100, and this, plus the results of the Sou-Missionaire, 
the Semaine de Renoncement and private gifts, brings our 
contribution to over £200. This is the result of ten years’ 
work ; we can hope for still more in the future. 

Progress will depend on a more systematic organization 
of our efforts: there is no doubt about that. But it must 
never be forgotten that it will depend infinitely more on 
a truer love for Jesus Christ and a deeper devotion to His 
service on the part of each member of the Church. The 
city churches do not yet believe in the divine necessity 
for the evangelization of the world. A pastor who would 
awaken their love for missions must first and foremost 
preach repentance and conversion, and to do this he must 
be himself the captive of the crucified King. 

GEORGES LAUGA 


XII. EXPERIENCE IN AMERICAN CITY 
CHURCHES 


The Rev. J. Ross Stevenson, D.D., was pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, New York City, from 1902 to 1909; from there he went to 
the Brown Memorial Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, Maryland. In 1914 he 
accepted the Presidency of Princeton Theological Seminary, with the Chair of 
History of Religion and Christian Missions. 


THERE are still some societies calling themselves Christian 
churches which ignore the claims of foreign missions. 
To challenge their allegiance to the great Head of the 
Church, and to enlist them in the present-day enterprises 
of the Holy Spirit is the task assigned to the ministry of our 
time. Most churches, however, acknowledge to some extent 
their missionary obligation, listen to the appeals which 
come to them from the field, and respond either by an 
annual offering or by an appropriation from the general 
benevolent fund. Such churches might resent the im- 
putation that they are lacking in missionary intelligence 
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or zeal. And yet the fact remains that their sense of mis- 
sionary obligation is often utterly inadequate, both from 
the point of view of their own resources and of the enlarg- 
ing demands of Christ’s work abroad. How to lift these 
churches out of their feeling of complacency, their routine 
methods and their meagre service into a realm of Christ- 
like vision, self-sacrificing compassion and utmost endeavour 
is the problem which a large number of ministers are called 
upon to face. The experience herein related concerns 
churches already doing well, but which need to be induced 
to do better. 

Twelve years ago, a New York city church, in many 
respects the strongest in the denomination, had two active, 
well-organized women’s missionary societies, heard in the 
course of the year several strong missionary appeals, and 
gave, all told, ten thousand dollars to the work abroad. 
Many felt that this was as much as could be expected of 
this church, when so many churches did not do so well 
and since the work at home was in desperate need. But in 
the course of six or seven years it was found possible to 
increase the sense of missionary obligation manifold, while 
the gifts of the church were almost quadrupled. 

A primary cause of this was the introduction of system- 
atic mission study in the Bible school. A competent 
leader for this work was secured, who gave most of his 
time to the problem of religious instruction and the place 
of missions in it. The results were so conspicuous and wide- 
reaching that the services of this leader were transferred 
from the work of the local church to that of the entire 
denomination. Young people were induced to attend 
missionary conferences, and a new stimulus was brought 
into their societies. Prayer was magnified in their plans 
and pledges. The devotional meetings of the church 
exalted the ministry of intercession in the advance of the 
Kingdom. The men of the church caught the contagion 
of growing interest, and planned conferences in which 
inspiring missionary leaders were heard. A _ centennial 
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meeting to commemorate the beginnings of American 
foreign missionary interest at Williamstown, Mass., was 
held in the church. At one of the sessions there was a 
special conference for men, which resulted in the organiza- 
tion of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement. 

The claims of missions were not only presented statedly 
from the pulpit, and in connexion with the mid-week prayer 
service, but specific appeal was made to each member of 
the church emphasizing the wonderful conquests of missions, 
and urging the personal application of the great commission. 
Furthermore, as a challenge to larger faith and self- 
sacrifice, and as a means of making the missionary appeal 
more concrete and personal, it was proposed to assume, in 
addition to the obligations already carried, the support of 
an entire mission station. This meant to enter some un- 
occupied region, purchase land suitable for a compound, 
erect necessary buildings, and provide all the expense 
of a well-equipped foreign mission station. The congrega- 
tion responded most generously, and more than enough 
was provided for the station’s establishment and support. 
Along with this foreign mission expansion, it should be 
noted that there was a decided increase in gifts to all other 
worthy causes included in the budget of benevolence, 
and a marked advance in city mission work and home 
mission work was recorded. A greater concern for the 
neglected peoples in the community manifested itself in 
evangelistic services, in definite intercessory prayer for in- 
dividuals, and in varied lines of consecrated personal effort. 

The second church whose experience in the develop- 
ment of missionary interest and giving we have been asked 
to relate is also a prominent city church. Through a 
succession of illustrious ministers, it had already attained 
high standing for breadth of vision and enterprise in 
missions. It was supporting two missionaries in India, 
one in Korea, one in China, one in Siam, and one in Mexico, 
and the members of the church were giving on an average 
five dollars each for foreign missions. According to what 
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is known as ‘ the Omaha standard ’ this church had already 
developed an ‘ adequate sense of missionary obligation.’ 

But it has always been true in the history of Christ’s 
kingdom that the church which does a great deal for 
missions must constantly do more or it will soon do less. 
Already the enthusiasm for the support of a missionary, 
at first well known to the entire congregation but now a 
stranger to the second generation, had begun to wane, 
and there was a shortage in the amounts pledged. The 
introduction of a budget system! of church finance had 
eliminated stated missionary appeals, and had uninten- 
tionally discouraged mission study in adult classes and in 
the regular curriculum of the Bible school. 

To overcome this retrogression, to extend and deepen 
the missionary interest, to multiply the number of mis- 
sionary intercessors, to secure the sacrificial offering not 
merely of money but of life had now become the problem 
of this church. That there is a solution of it amid the same 
or similar conditions is evidenced by the fact that this 
past year has been by far the greatest in the missionary 
history of this one church; greatest in the amount of 
missionary knowledge imparted, in the financial contribu- 
tions made, in the dedication of life—for three of the members 
of the church have offered themselves to the foreign board, 
have been appointed, and have reached the field within the 
past twelve months—and greatest in the recorded answers 
to prayer. 

Of the influences which worked to the greatest advan- 
tage, there should be mentioned first the faithful use of 
opportunities to bring the church into close contact with 
large missionary movements. The Women’s Board of 
Foreign Missions was invited to hold its biennial meeting 
in the church, and the women of the congregation were 
appealed to, to make that meeting productive of the most 


1 Under the budget system recently introduced into some North American churches 
the annual sums required by all home and foreign boards are estimated in advance and 
a single appeal made to the denomination for the amount of the combined budgets. 
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good for themselves and for others. During the sessions 
a conference was conducted by a son of the church, a 
board representative, which dealt with the situation in 
China and the urgency of the appeal for immediate occupa- 
tion. Asa result, the Women’s Board resolved that within 
the next three years it would find and secure the support 
for at least ten new missionaries to China. A church that 
was exposed to the constraining influences of such a meeting 
could not remain indifferent and idle, and it is not surprising 
that of the twelve missionaries already secured and sent 
out to China, two came from the membership of this church. 

The awakened interest of the men was secured in a similar 
way. The conferences held in the city by the Men and 
Religion Movement were, so to speak, appropriated. 
Carefully selected delegates were appointed to secure in- 
formation and stimulation as to different phases of men’s 
work, including missions. The men of the church were 
then called together; their delegates reported, the most 
helpful suggestions were adapted to local conditions, and 
there was mapped out a definite program as indicating 
their own responsibility for the furtherance of the Gospel. 
This meant, among other things, the study of the Bible 
in relation to missions ; the endeavour to enlist every man 
in the church in some form of Christian service, and the 
undertaking to secure from every member of the congrega- 
tion a subscription to foreign missions. 

Even more deserving of praise to God, as it concerns 
the future policy of the church, has been the growth of 
missionary intelligence and responsibility among the young 
people. The course of study in the Bible school has been 
revised with a view to teaching the nature and significance 
of the whole missionary movement at home and abroad, 
and that in such a way as will arouse interest and secure 
whole-hearted allegiance. The result has been that boys 
and girls can now take an intelligent part in missionary 
discussions, their gifts to foreign missions have more than 
doubled, and a number of them have expressed the desire 
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to become missionaries. The summer conferences for 
young people have served most helpfully in training leaders, 
so that the mission study classes and conferences of the 
church may be conducted with interest and enthusiasm 
and enterprise. It has become the settled policy of the 
church to send to any missionary convention, conference, 
or meeting of importance well-chosen representatives, 
who thereby are given a larger vision and a clearer and 
stronger purpose. This secures for the church a better 
leadership, the consciousness that her life and work are 
part of a tremendous movement, and that she owes it to 
herself, to the whole Church and to her Lord, to keep well 
forward in the march of triumph. 

The minister who will attend conventions like those 
planned by the Student Volunteer Movement, or the con- 
ferences which practically every denomination in America 
now conducts to inform and constrain church leaders as 
to their part in the world-wide extension of that Kingdom 
which must rule over all—such a minister cannot be content 
to let his church drift on a low tide of self-complacency 
and unchristian aimlessness, or be stranded on the shoals 
of local interest and conventional inertia, but will fulfil 
his commission by bringing his church into the full sweep 
of the modern missionary movement, the greatest enterprise 
of our day or of any day, and by prayer and conscientious 
thought and effort he will find a way to do it. 


J. Ross STEVENSON 














NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Tue Rev. E. B. A. SOMERSET is a graduate of Exeter College, 
Oxford, and was trained for the ministry of the Anglican Church 
at Egerton Hall, Manchester, and at Leeds Clergy School. He was 
ordained in 1911 to a curacy at Leeds Parish Church, and is now 
working at St. Mary’s, Barnsley. 





The Rev. ALBERTus C. Kruyt, of Posso, Celebes, went out in 
1890 as a missionary of the Nederlandsche Zendeling-Genootschap. 
He is the author of Het animisme in den Indischen Archipel which 
gives a scientific account of animism. The University of Utrecht 
has recently conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Theology, 
honoris causa, the first time this degree has been given to a Dutch 
missionary. Dr. Kruyt’s article was written in Dutch and trans- 
lated in Holland ; owing to distance the proof has not been revised 
by the author. 





The Rev. Artuur H. Smita, D.D., of whose many books the best 
known are Chinese Characteristics and Village Life in China, went 
out in connexion with the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions to China in 1872. He was American Chairman of 
the China Centenary Conference in 1907, and is a member of the 
China Continuation Committee. 





The Rev. G. W. Futron, D.D., went to Japan in 1889 as a 
missionary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. He is now in charge of the Osaka Dendo 
Doshikan (Theological School). He is associate editor of The 
Christian Movement in Japan, secretary for the western section of 
the National Evangelistic Campaign, and a member of the Con- 
tinuation Committee of Japan. He has rendered important service 
in connexion with the work of the Committee on Survey and Occupa- 
tion appointed by the Conference of Federated Missions in Japan, 


of which he writes. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


History or Reticions. By Georar Foor Moore, D.D., LL.D. Vol. i. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.50 net. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. The International Theological Library. 12s. 1913. 

InTRopucTION To THE History or Re.icions. By Crawrorp Howe. Toy, 
D.D., LL.D. New York and London: Ginn & Co. Handbooks on 
the History of Religion. $3. 12s. 6d.net. 1913. 

Srupies in THE Reiicions of THE East. By Atrrep S.Gepen, D.D. London: 
Charles H. Kelly. 12s. net. 1913. 


Ir is now more than half a century since that great pioneer, Friedrich 
Max Miller, a German by descent, the first professor of comparative 
philology at Oxford in 1860, gave the strongest single impulse to the 
modern historical and scientific study of religions in their original 
sources. The pre-eminence in this field has been maintained by 
European scholars, although American scholars have not been 
neglectful. But now, almost simultaneously from the same American 
university, Harvard, there have appeared two books on the history 
of religions which will take their place in the group of works to be 
reckoned as from the foremost international scholars on the subject. 
Thirty-one years ago Professor George F. Moore began his academic 
career as a professor of Hebrew ; in that department he has published 
the commentary on Judges in the International Critical Series. For 
the last ten years he has been professor of the history of religion, 
and now stands as the foremost authority in the country in this line. 
Professor Crawford H. Toy began his academic career forty-five years 
ago as professor of Hebrew ; in 1880 he became professor of Hebrew 
and oriental languages at Harvard. He has written the commentary 
on Proverbs in the International Critical Series, and also a book on 
Judaism and Christianity in the general field of the history and com- 
parison of religions. He now shows an encyclopedic knowledge of 
this subject. Professor Geden was formerly a missionary in Madras ; 
in the course of his studies in the original Sanskrit of the religions of 
India, he translated Professor Deussen’s scholarly Philosophy of the 
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Upanishads from the German. At present he is tutor of Hebrew 
and biblical literature at the Wesleyan College, Richmond. The 
success of the modern scientific study of religions has been partly due 
to the increased philological equipment which has made possible a 
study of the different religions in their own sources. Significant of 
the present high standard of qualification for this kind of task is the 
fact that the three books now being reviewed are written by scholars 
who are proficient in the ancient languages of the original texts. 
The scope of Professor Moore’s book is stated (p. ix) to be ‘a 
general history of the religions of civilized peoples.’ Excluding thus 
the religions of so-called primitive peoples, the book is arranged in 
eight divisions, to deal with the organized religions of the great 
nations of China, Japan, Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria, India, Persia, 
Greece, and Rome. (A second volume is promised ta deal with 
Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism.) This program by 
peoples involves two chapters on Buddhism (chaps. v and vii, 
under China and Japan respectively), in addition to the treatment 
of Buddhism under India. However, this method of exposition is 
indicative of the author’s general attitude as an historian; for he 
deals with religion, not as some entity which is found in different 
lands and which can be dissected in static forms, but as a certain 
aspect of the beliefs and life of living people. The author has by no 
means failed in his professed purpose ‘to bring into relief the in- 
dividuality of the several religions as it expresses itself in their 
history ’ (p. vii). A true historian, as well as an erudite accumulator 
of facts, he has succeeded through constructive imagination as well 
as through rigorous analysis in presenting a clear-cut graphic con- 
secutive picture of living processes. With regard to these prominent 
religions of the world his endeavour has been, ‘as far as the sources 
permit, to show their relations to race and physical environment 
and to national life and civilization, to trace their history, and to 
discover the causes of progress and decline and the influences that 
have affected them from without’ (p. v). Especially illuminating 
is the comparison of the tendencies in the histories of the different 
religions. For example, Buddhism is shown to have ‘ undergone a 
development comparable to that through which Christianity passed 
in the first five centuries of its history. In both, besides the thinking 
out of the implications of the original teaching, two factors principally 
contributed to this development: the construction of doctrine in 
the concepts of an alien metaphysics, and the influx of popular 
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paganism from the religions of the converted people ’ (p. 81). Only 
such careful historical tracing of the course of development, rather 
than a collating of doctrines, is able to solve the problem how 
different forms of the same religion (for example, Buddhism in Japan 
might almost be said to affirm all that the original Buddha had denied 
and to deny all that Buddha had affirmed) can be so different in 
present content, although derived from the same original ante- 
cedents. This History of Religions is a masterpiece, not only for 
its comprehensive survey of the facts of each religion, and that too 
at the sources, but also for its pragmatic presentation of history. 
Less pretentious possibly in its title, but hardly less compre- 
hensive in its range, is Professor Tay’s Introduction to the History of 
Religions. Indeed, the book might as accurately be named ‘ Classified 
Aspects of Religions.’ The book is really an encyclopedia of masterly 
brief essays on different phases of religion, arranged in 1178 numbered 
(and, most of them also, titled) paragraphs. A prodigious mass of 
information (indicated for example by the 1107 bibliographical refer- 
ences at the end of the book) has been analysed and classified under 
68 practically co-ordinate sections in the eleven chapters, which 
are devoted to The Nature of Religion, The Soul, Early Religious 
Ceremonies, Early Cults, Totemism and Taboo, Gods, Myths, Magic 
and Divination, Higher Theistic Development, Social Development 
of Religion, Scientific and Ethical Elements in Religious Systems. 
The object of this volume is declared to be ‘ to describe the principal 
customs that underlie all public religions’ (p. vii). This aim has 
been pursued for the most part in an objective manner, and with 
larger reference to the lower than to the higher stages of religious 
development. However, the author has not failed to express abund- 
ant incisive judgments on the course of religious development. For 
example: ‘ A true monotheism has never arisen except as a criticism 
of polytheism ’ (p. 464). ‘ Religions have sometimes been divided 
into the ethical and the non-ethical; but ... there never has 
been a supernatural Power that has not reflected the moral ideas of 
its time and place. . . . The progress in the characterization of the 
deity has been not by the introduction of an ethical element, but by 
the purification and elevation of the already existing ethical element ’ 
(p. 480). ‘ The histary of the social organization of religion has been 
the history of the growth of Churches. . . . It is toward the Church 
that society has hitherto moved ’ (p. 588). Hardly anywhere within 
the compass of one handbook can so much compact authoritative 
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information and evaluation of the facts of world-wide religious 
history be so readily referred to as in this book, with its analytic 
table of contents, its continuous headings and its elaborate 
index. 

Professor Geden’s Studies in the Religions of the East is a bulky 
compendium on the religions of Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria, and 
of Brahmanism and Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism, Confucianism, 
Taoism, Shintoism, Zoroastrianism and Mohammedanism. Evident 
is the sympathetic heart of a former Christian missionary, who has 
been in personal contact with non-Christian faiths and who perceives 
them both in their excellences and in their defects. His purpose is 
“not merely that of recording facts, but of analysing, comparing, 
making trial of the principles on which each creed rests, disentangling 
the true from the false, and thus arriving at a complete and con- 
sistent knowledge of the mind and religious consciousness of man 
in its movement towards God ’ (p. 2). However, this book is hardly 
in the same class with the two former as respects an originally creative 
treatment of an enormous subject. In the preface (p. vii) it is frankly 
offered as a combination and expansion of two former books by the 
same author, entitled Studies in Comparative Religion and Studies in 
Eastern Religions ; the present effort has been made ‘ in the hope of 
rendering the work more serviceable to those who are studying for 
the examinations of the London University.’ A diligent investi- 
gation of the multiplying material on the subject enables this book 
to be more extensive and more up to date in its bibliographical 
references than the somewhat similar and briefer History of Religion, 
by Menzies, the text-book which hitherto has been the one perhaps 
most used for examinations. 


RosBert E. Hume 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


New York 





THE AMERICAN JAPANESE PROBLEM 


Tue American Japanese Propiem, A Study of the Racial Relations of the 
East and the West. By Simwney L. Guuicx, D.D. New York: 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.75 net. 1914. 


No doubt Dr. Gulick, in writing this book, had primarily in view 
the American, and especially the Californian public, for whom 
the problems raised by Japanese immigration are of immediate 
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practical urgency: he desired, one may divine, not so much to 
offer a detached academic treatise on a historical phenomenon as 
to produce a particular mind and orientation of policy in those 
by whom the public action of America at a critical moment will 
have to be determined. His concern, therefore, is less that of 
the historian or scientist, how to discover and state the truth, for 
the truth’s sake, than the statesman’s concern, how to put the truth 
in such a way as to persuade and conciliate and deal tactfully with 
the sensibilities of his audience. And yet for readers who are not 
Americans, but who take any intelligent interest in the large ques- 
tions before the world in the twentieth century, Dr. Gulick’s book 
may have as vital an interest as for those for whom it is in the first 
place intended. 

The Japanese problem in America is only part of the vast world- 
problem raised by the new contact of races on our planet, a problem 
which must press closely upon all states with Asiatic and African 
dependencies, upon all individuals who have seen the vision of the 
Church of Jesus Christ as a confraternity embracing all peoples, 
nations and tongues, The colour question, indeed, as between 
Americans and Japanese is not altogether identical with the colour 
question as between Englishmen and Indians, still less with the 
colour question as between white men and negroes, but to some 
extent all these cases have common factors ; in all of them the same 
unlovely qualities in unregenerate human nature—in white human 
nature as much as in any other—are the chief obstacle to a really 
Christian settlement. 

The present reviewer has no special knowledge of the Japanese 
or of the conditions in California, but he has come across in other 
connexions plenty of the absurd pseudo-scientific rubbish which is 
popularly supposed to prove an ‘ impassable gulf ’ between East and 
West. A great deal of this nonsense is exposed, as soon as the 
distinction, upon which Dr. Gulick insists, between biological and 
social heredity is understood, and Dr. Gulick’s chapter entitled ‘ Are 
the Japanese assimilable ?’ would dispose for ever of the stupid 
fallacies which it combats, if mankind were governed by reason. 
The trouble is that they are not. One cannot hope that this disease 
in the human family will be cured by such means as his patient, 
careful, reasonable appeal. Such an appeal may do much to win 
over the men of good will and to clear away some hindrances from 
the way of peace. What, however, we are really confronted by 
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is great crude masses of egoism and pride, and we might despair, if 
there were not some divine power which could cause those mountains 
to flow and give mankind a new heart. 


Epwyn Bevan 
CHELSEA 
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Ancient INp1a, From THE Earuiest Times To THE First Century a.p. By 
E. J. Rarson. London: Cambridge University Press. 3s. net. 1914. 

Tue Earty History or Inp1a, From 600 B.c. TO THE MUHAMMADAN CoNnQugesT. 
By Vincent A. Smitru. Third Edition Revised and Enlarged. London: 
Clarendon Press. 14s. net. 1914. 

InpiaN Historica, Stupies. By H. G. Rawuinson. London: Longmans. 
48. 6d. net. 1913. 

GescuicuTe DER INpiscHEN Literatur, Zweiter Band, Erste Hilfte, Die 
Buddistische Literatur, Von Dr. M. Winternitz, Leipzig: Amelangs. 
M. 7. 1913. 

TaNTRA oF THE GreaT LiperaTIoN. Translated, with Introduction and Com- 
mentary. By Artuur Avaton, London: Luzac. tos. net. 1913. 

Hymns To THE Goppess. Translated from the Sanskrit by ArTHuR and ELLEN 
Avaton. London: Luzac. 4s. net. 1913. 

Cuarranya’s Pitermaces aNnD ‘Teracuinas. Translated into English by 
JapunaTH Sarkar. Calcutta: Sarkar & Sons. R. 2. London: Luzac. 
38 1913. 

VaisNavisM, SatvisM AND Minor Reuicious Systems. By Sir R. G. Buanparkar. 
Being: the sixth part of the third volume of the Grundriss der Indo- 
Arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde. Strassburg: Triibner. M. 9.60. 
1913. 


THERE is nothing very notable being achieved at present in the 
elucidation of the chief problems still outstanding in the history 
and nature of Hinduism. Scholars are in the main busy over in- 
scriptions, the gains of the spade, the details of political and literary 
history, translations from the Sanskrit and the vernaculars, and 
various forms of encyclopedic effort, work not of the supremest 
interest in itself but most necessary for the final settlement of the 
greatest questions. Yet here and there the chief things are being 
probed ; and in any case it is well to note all that is being accom- 
plished. The greatest problems of Hinduism are attended by 
enormous difficulties, and only through the clearing up of much 
history which is still obscure will it be possible to reach the truth. 
Thus every fresh fact of political history ascertained, every un- 
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expected jet of light thrown by an inscription, every new text made 
available, has a distinct value and interest. 

Professor Rapson’s Ancient India contains only 147 pages of 
text, and thus necessarily gives us rather a sketchy outline of ancient 
India from the earliest times down to the Christian era. The book 
is scarcely suitable for the beginner, nor does it give vivid historical 
pictures of the great periods dealt with. Yet to one who already 
knows something of the history those scholarly pages make delightful 
and suggestive reading. The sections which deal with the relation- 
ships of India with Babylonia, Persia, and the Greek kingdoms of 
Bactria and the Indus Valley are the most valuable in the book. 
The illustrations and the notes are also excellent. 

No zealous student of ancient India can afford to do without Mr. 
Vincent Smith’s history. It is precisely what one needs, a judicious 
and scholarly survey of all that is known. This new edition contains 
fifty pages more than the second edition, published eight years ago, 
yet the price remains unaltered. Every scrap of fresh material 
which has become available in the interval has been carefully con- 
sidered and built into its place. Fresh facts will be found in every 
chapter of the book. Perhaps the most noticeable of these addi- 
tions are the mass of new details from the Artha-Sdstra or ‘ Politics ’ 
of Chanakya, and the appendix on the Syrian Christians of Travan- 
core. The Artha-Sdstra, which was brought to light only a few years 
ago, is a work which every serious student of Hinduism needs to 
know. The author is the Brahman who helped Chandragupta to 
climb to empire just after Alexander’s raid. Being a political treatise, 
it shows us what this ancient Bismarck felt could practically be 
done in a Hindu community. It is thus of very great interest 
as a pendant to the law books, which are ideal rather than practical 
codes. It has a good deal of the vividness and reality of the Edicts 
of Asoka ; only it is more than half a century earlier, and its outlook 
is Hindu instead of Buddhist. Unfortunately, the translation is 
not yet available in convenient form. 

Rawlinson’s Historical Studies are a series of ten essays on 
the following subjects :—Gautama Buddha, Asoka, the Indo-Greek 
Dynasties of the Panjab, Chinese Pilgrims in India, Ibn Batuta, 
Akbar, Shivaji the Maratha, Robert Knox, Ranjit Singh and the 
Sikh Nation, and Foreign Influences in the Civilization of Ancient 
India. The volume may be recommended as a piece of stimulating 
reading of special value and interest for those who have not yet gone 
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far in the study of Indian history. Several of the subjects dealt 
with, notably Ibn Batuta and Robert Knox, are not elsewhere 
conveniently available. The book contains a considerable number 
of minor inaccuracies which ought to be removed in a later 
edition. 

Winternitz’s volume sets up a new milestone in the progressive 
science of Buddhism, and will be of very great service to all students 
of the religion. It provides a detailed scholarly survey not only of 
the Pali canon but also of the later Pali literature of Ceylon and of 
all Buddhist literature in pure and mixed Sanskrit. We note the 
volume here, because everything that enables us to see more clearly 
the growth of Buddhism, the succession of the great books, and the 
evolution of the theology and the cult is a help towards the under- 
standing of contemporary Hindu history. 

The Saktas are those whose divinity is the Sakti (i.e. energy) 
or wife of Siva conceived as the source and centre of all things. 
There are two very distinct sects, the Right-hand and the Left-hand 
Saktas, the former scarcely distinguishable from ordinary Saivas, 
except in the special reverence they pay to Kali, the latter a secret 
sect, whose worship is so gross as to be unfit for description in a 
modern journal. The sacred books of both sects are known as 
Tantras. These books are probably the worst that Hinduism has 
produced, for they consist in the main of grossly superstitious 
rites, charms and diagrams, and meaningless syllables said to be 
instinct with supernatural power, with here and there horrible 
filth. But there is one Tantra which, though it belongs to the Left- 
hand sect, yet stands out in honourable distinction from all the rest, 
a dignified book in most respects, the Mahdnirvadna Tantra. It 
is this work that is translated for us under the title of the Tantra 
of the Great Liberation. The translator, who writes under a nom de 
plume, is clearly a European disciple of some pandit belonging to the 
Left-hand Saktas ; and he shows great sympathy for the sect. He 
is always ready to defend any of its doctrines and practices, even the 
most shameful. The spell of Hinduism seems to have worked within 
him in another direction also, for he does not show the slightest 
scintillation of historical interest in all that he writes, although the 
whole subject bristles with historical problems. On the other 
hand, his faithful discipleship has brought him a wonderful under- 
standing of the teaching and cult of the sect. His translation is 


a considerable improvement on Dutt’s version, published in Calcutta 
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in 1900, and his introduction and commentary are of great exegetical 
value. The same qualities are prominent in Hymns to the Goddess, 
a series of hymns of praise to the Sakti selected from various Tantras 
and from Sankaracharya. Many of them have not appeared in 
English before. 

Chaitanya was a Bengali sannyasi who in the first third of the 
sixteenth century founded a new Vishnuite sect in Bengal. He 
seems to have received his spiritual inspiration and his theology 
from Madhvas, and the two sects have remained in alliance ever 
since his days; yet Chaitanya stands absolutely alone among 
founders of Hindu sects. The force that created the sect was almost 
altogether emotional, emotion kindled by the gross story of the 
guilty love of Krishna and Radha; yet the aim and the teaching of 
Chaitanya were altogether pure. How is the paradox to be ex- 
plained ? A rhyming stanza of his preserved in the commonplace 
book of one of his friends is thus translated by the historian of the 
literature of Bengal: ‘As a young man yearns for his beloved, 
even so the soul yearns for God: it is for want of a better object of 
comparison that the Vaishnavas worship the Lord under this form.’ + 
How infinitely suggestive to a Christian! There can be no doubt 
that this was the source of his power over men: he won them with 
a tempest of emotion and devotional praise. He and his spent 
whole nights singing in chorus to the accompaniment of drums and 
cymbals ; and from their hymns sprang a new literature of much 
freshness and power which in our day has greatly influenced Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. During his own lifetime things went well; but 
when his hand was withdrawn the old unclean myth produced its 
natural fruit. The Chaitanya-charit-amrita of Krishnadas Kaviraj 
is a poetical biography of Chaitanya and one of the great books of 
Bengali literature. The poet had never met the founder, but he 
was intimate with a number of men who had known him well, and 
he had access to several collections of his sayings. Despite its 
exaggerations, it is on the whole a trustworthy work. Professor 
Sarkar has translated the middle and most important section of the 
poem into English prose. It is but a pioneer translation, and seriously 
requires elucidation at many points ; yet it is a welcome addition to 
Chaitanya literature. The student ought to use along with it Dinesh 
Chandra Sen’s Bengali Language and Literature and also a monograph 
by a missionary of the London Missionary Society stationed at 

1 Dinesh Ch. Sen, p. 536. 
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Murshidabad, Bengal, Dr. Otto Stursberg’s Das Caitanyacaritamrta 
des Krsnaddsa Kabirdja, Berlin, 1907. 

The new section of the Grundriss by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar on 
the various theistic systems of India is a volume of large interest 
and value. As a collection of materials for study it will be very 
heartily welcomed. It carries further the work done by H. H. 
Wilson in his famous Sketch and by Monier Williams in his Brdhman- 
ism and Hinduism. There is a good deal of fresh information 
about Nimbarka, Vallabha, Namdev, Tukdram and the Vira Saivas ; 
and numerous translations from various vernaculars are a great 
enrichment to the volume. But, if we mistake not, the section of 
the book on which the veteran scholar has spent most toil, viz. the 
rise of the worship of Vasudeva, is least likely to be accepted by 
students. Many years ago he started the theory that a Kshatriya 
named Vasudeva, belonging to the Satvata clan, founded a mono- 
theistic system in Western India at least as early as the rise of 
Buddhism, and that at a later date he was deified and identified with 
Krishna, with Vishnu and with Narayana. In this way the rise of 
Vaishnavism as a theistic system is pushed back about five centuries 
behind the date usually assigned by scholars. The theory was 
taken up by Garbe and connected with a new analysis of the Bhaga- 
vadgitad + in 1905; and Sir George Grierson has advocated it with 
great zeal.?. It has much that is attractive about it ; but it is hardly 
likely to win acceptance, and that for two reasons. First, the 
evidence offered is not nearly sufficient to bear the strain put upon 
it. A few phrases from inscriptions of the third, second and first 
centuries B.c., with a few individual words quoted from grammarians 
are altogether insufficient to prove that a system of theology which 
is known to have been held after the Christian era was held five or 
six centuries earlier. Secondly, immense masses of evidence lie 
before us in the sitras and in the earliest parts of the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata, which prove incontestably that the theology of 
the Vishnuites and of the other sects during the centuries in question 
was clearly and unquestionably polytheistic. 

J. N. FarQquHaR 

Oxrorp 

1 Die Bhagavadgita Uebersetzt, Leipzig. 
* Art. ‘ Bhakti-marga,’ Encyclopedia of Religton and Ethics, 
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NEW BOOKS FOR MISSION STUDY CIRCLES 


Tue Reeeneration or New Cuina. By Netson Birron. London: United 
Council for Missionary Education. 2s. net. 1914. 

Tue New Lire in Cuina. By E. W. Watrace. London: United Council for 
Missionary|Education. 1s. net. 1914. 

Tre Uruirr or Cuina. By Artuur H. Smirn, D.D. New edition, revised 
and partly re-written, London: United Council for Missionary 
Education. 1s, net. 1914. 

Tue Sociat Aspects or Forrien Missions. By W. H. P. Faunce. New York: 
Missionary Education Movement. Cloth, 60 cents; paper, 40 cents. 
1914. 

Tue American INDIAN on THE New Trauw. By T. C. Morrerr. New York: 
Missionary Education Movement. Cloth, 60 cents; paper, 40 cents. 
1914. 

Epvucationat Missions, By James L. Barton. New York: Student Volunteer 
Movement. 75 cents. 1913. 

Tue Cuitp 1n THE Mipst. A Comparative Study of Child Welfare in Christian 
and Non-Christian Lands. By Mary S. Lapares. West Medford, 
Mass. : Central Committee on the United Study of Foreign Missions, 
Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 1914. 

Yarns on Heroes or Cuina. A book for workers among boys. By W. P. 
Nairne. London: United Council for Missionary Education. 6d. net. 
1914. 

Pioneers. Being studies in Christian Biography, for use of Study Circles in 
Indian Schools and Colleges, Edited by K. J. Saunpers, Calcutta: 
Association Press. 8 annas, 1914. 

White Heroines in Arrica. A book for leaders among working girls. By 
Constance E, Papwick. London: United Council for Missionary 
Education. 4d. net. 1914. 


A coMMON purpose brings these varied books into a single group. 
They are all published for use in mission study circles. The above 
list—which represents the output of text-books for one season only 
—suggests the wide range of grade and interest covered by the study 
movements of Great Britain and America. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that the American movements have been publishing text- 
books for a dozen years and the British United Council for Missionary 
Education since 1907, and have now quite a library of little volumes 
covering many phases of missionary work. In reviewing such books 
it is necessary to view them in the light of the special purpose 
for which they have been prepared. They are essentially books for 
young people—in some cases for beginners and even for adolescents 
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—and their true value can only be estimated by their adaptability 
to the needs of the constituencies for which they are designed. 

The year’s publications reveal the differing policies of the British 
and American movements. In Great Britain, the United Council 
confines its books, as far as possible, to one country each year ; 
while the Missionary Education Movement of the United States and 
Canada issues two or three books on widely different subjects every 
season. The cardinal policy of the British council is to supply a 
separate book to meet the needs of circle members of different age 
and mental capacity. Thus The Regeneration of New China is 
especially intended for young people of student grade, and The New 
Life in China is suited to the needs of those of slender education or 
younger in point of age. But there is a constituency not quite 
covered by either of these books—circle members for whom The 
New Life is too elementary and who yet are not equal to a book that 
assumes, as T'he Regeneration of New China does, some considerable 
fundamental knowledge of China and Chinese missions. For such, 
the council has published a revised edition of Dr. Arthur H. Smith’s 
well-known Uplift of China. Nor does the grading stop here; for 
the British council puts forward Yarns on Heroes of China for the 
brigade boy and the scout, and also Talks on Changing China for 
girls and boys from ten to twelve years of age. 

The American movement, on the other hand, makes practically 
no effort to grade its text-books, and if some are less advanced than 
others it is largely an accident of subject, author, or treatment. 
The movement aims rather at offering study circles a choice of subject. 
Thus we have under review a book on The Social Aspects of Foreign 
Missions and another entitled The American Indian on the New 
Trail; and the list is augmented by Dr. Barton’s Educational 
Missions, and the book for women’s study circles, The Child in the 
Midst,—both of which, though published under separate auspices, 
are designed for circle use. 

Seven years ago, the British united council published as its first 
text-book Dr. A. H. Smith’s Uplift of China. The dramatic changes 
that have taken place since then have made it necessary to reconsider 
the work in that land, and the council has sought to meet the need 
by a series of up-to-date books. Mr. Bitton’s presentation of 
the subject is admirable. His theme is the Church’s task in new 
China. Yet the old China is prominent in the book, for only by a 
careful study of some features of the old can we understand the 
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new. A section is devoted to the part missionary enterprise has 
played in the awakening of the country to new life, and then we 
have several valuable chapters on the problems the Church has to 
face in the awakened China. The division of these into Problems 
within the Chinese Church, and the Chinese Church and the Problems 
of the Nation is excellent. Indeed the whole book deals with the 
Church’s problems in China—past, present and future. The first 
chapter is a diagnosis of Chinese character as it is to-day—the forces 
that have formed it and the influences brought to bear upon it in 
the years of transition. Mr. Bitton shows how China needs above 
all things men of strong upright character. Where are such men 
to be found? Can China manufacture them? Has she done it in 
the past? This then is the Christian task—the production of 
character, that righteousness which exalteth a nation. In this way 
our author puts missionary enterprise in its right place in the de- 
velopment of the nation. There is freshness in his grouping of the 
problems and the whole presentation is such as to provoke thought 
and discussion—the very thing the study circle exists for. The 
weak part of the book is the appendix; we have detected several 
errors and slips, and the statistical tables are not all that could be 
desired. They clearly represent an effort to do the impossible. 

The New Life in China supplies that element of fact and picture 
that Mr. Bitton’s book lacks. It is interesting, clear and extremely 
simple ; minds unaccustomed to serious thinking will gain know- 
ledge and inspiration from this elementary presentation of the subject. 

In the new edition of The Uplift of China it is scarcely possible 
to recognize our old friend of several years ago. Whole chapters 
have been re-written and in several instances entirely new ones 
substituted. An excellent feature of all three books is the sugges- 
tions for supplementary reading found at the end of each chapter, 
added by the able hand of the editor. They are the most useful 
and successful effort of the kind we have seen. 

The American books make an appeal to live interests. Social 
service is characteristic of the churches of the United States and 
Canada, and The Social Aspects of Foreign Missions is an effort to 
turn it into foreign missionary channels. In America home missions 
naturally bulk very largely and include work among the Indian 
tribes. The Missionary Education Movement therefore usually 
produces at least one home and one foreign text-book each season. 
Thus we have before us as a home mission book The American Indian 
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on the New Trail. The Central Committee on the United Study of 
Foreign Missions have also produced a series of widely used text-books. 
The Child in the Midst is the fourteenth book of this series. ‘It is 
not a book for children, but a book about children the world over.’ 
It is an effort to capture the present-day interest in child study by 
calling attention to the great need of new efforts on behalf of children 
in non-Christian lands. The Student Volunteer Movement issues 
Educational Missions, by Dr. James L. Barton, which seeks to lay 
the case for such work before the students in American universities 
and colleges. It is certainly the most important book of the series 
under review, and, written as it is by one of the leading missionary 
statesmen of the day, is a contribution of real value. Although 
intended for study circles rather than for advanced students of 
missions, it is far from being a mere recapitulation or popular state- 
ment. It contains a good deal of hitherto unpublished material 
collected for the World Missionary Conference, and also draws 
upon the findings of Dr. Mott’s recent Continuation Committee 
Conferences in Asia. The chapters on ‘Imminent Developments’ 
and ‘ Present Problems’ are of special importance. The book is 
the most up-to-date volume on the subject and will be widely used 
outside study circles. 

President Faunce, in The Social Aspects of Foreign Missions, 
begins with a thought-provoking chapter on ‘ The Relation of the 
Individual to Society.’ Is the Christian message individual or 
social? Does it aim at the regeneration of the individual or at the 
transformation of national life? What was Jesus’ attitude on this 
question ?—an excellent subject for the first meeting of a study circle. 
The social orders of East and West are compared and contrasted 
and the perils arising from the contact of the two are set forth ; 
then several chapters deal with the social efforts and social results 
of missionary enterprise. The book is well adapted for study circle 
work, and its appeal reaches heart as well as intellect—a qualification 
somewhat lacking in Mr. Bitton’s book, which, notwithstanding its 
many excellences, somehow fails to set the reader’s heart on fire. 

The American Indian on the New Trail is disappointing as a 
circle text-book. It is superficial, scrappy and lacking in continuity 
of thought. The division into paragraphs is partly, but not entirely, 
responsible for this. Page 88—chosen at random—is a fair illus- 
tration of what we mean. Here a paragraph headed ‘ Long and 
Varied History ’ consists of nine lines, and then we are switched off 
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to ‘Columbus and the Name “ Indians,” ’ which is dealt with in 
eight lines ; then, after eighteen lines on ‘ Relations with Europeans,’ 
we are plunged into another paragraph of similar length on ‘ Tribes 
and their Locations.’ This is very tantalizing, and makes it almost 
impossible to come to close grips with the really big problems. 
‘he same system of paragraph headlines runs through Mr. Faunce’s 
Look, but there it is not allowed to break the chain of thought— 
indeed, it is positively helpful. Mr. Moffett apparently put down 
all his headlines and then wrote a few sentences about each. 

Lastly, we have three books for workers among adolescents— 
the latest development of study circle work. Yarns on Heroes of 
China ‘seeks to appeal to the boy at the age when hero-worship 
and sex-instinct are leading him into a new world—the age when 
every boy wants to do something and to be something.’ Mr. Nairne’s 
thrilling stories of missionary heroism are just what is needed to turn 
the boyish love of adventure into channels of heroism for Christ. 
Pioneers is an effort to produce a similar series of biographical sketches 
for Indian boys (fifteen to eighteen years of age) in mission schools 
and colleges. Instead of writing the stories himself, Mr. Saunders 
has collected them from various sources, and has not always been 
fortunate in getting what he wanted. § The stories are very uneven 
in style and interest. Basil Mathew’s story of James Chalmers, 
Robert E. Speer’s ‘Mirza Ibrahim’ and Harold Begbie’s sketch of 
Sir George Williams stand out in bright relief. Several of the stories 
are very badly told—for boys. We are not forgetting the wide 
difference between English and Indian boys, but after making all 
allowance, we hardly think some of these stories will arrest the 
Indian schoolboy at the age referred to in the introduction, ‘ when we 
run away to sea or want to escape over the garden wall into the 
large world.’ Still, the book represents a move in the right direc- 
tion, and as an experiment we welcome it. 

White Heroines in Africa is designed to reach working girls in 
the way that Yarns on Heroes of China reaches the scout. It is the 
first of a new series, and could scarcely be more satisfactory. Ata 
time when womanly instincts are beginning to assert themselves, Miss 
Padwick sets before the girl the very noblest ideals for life and service 
—and she does it with exquisite delicacy of touch by vivid portrayal 
of the lives and sacrifices of her heroines. 

F. DEAVILLE WALKER 


Lonpon 
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DR. SPEER’S STUDIES OF MISSIONARY LEADERSHIP 


Stupies or Missronary Leapersuip. The Smyth Lectures for 1913. By 
Rosert E. Seeer. Philadelphia: Westminster Press. $1.50. 1914. 


OnE good rule for missionary study is, Read everything that Robert 
E. Speer writes. No living man has a wider knowledge of the 
actual facts of the mission field ; no one has sounder views of mis- 
sionary policy ; no one can state the facts or expound the policy 
more clearly and attractively. The book now before us illustrates 
all these characteristic features of Dr. Speer’s writings. 

The Smyth Lectures here reproduced were delivered before the 
Columbia Theological Seminary in South Carolina. They are six 
in number, each one a biographical sketch of a distinguished man, 
and each one designed to convey definite lessons in missionary 
policy. In a brief foreword Dr. Speer quotes a saying of John 
Lawrence, who, when asked by what methods he achieved such 
unique results in his administration of the Panjab, replied, ‘ It is 
not my methods; it is my men.’ And Dr. Speer goes on, ‘ Men 
succeed, not because they use successful methods. They use such 
methods because they open themselves to the energy of the divine 
will, which is ever seeking unhindered channels for its flow through 
human lives.? The six ‘human lives’ sketched in these pages 
comprise three of American mission secretaries, Walter Lowrie, 
Jeremiah Evarts, and Rufus Anderson; one of an American mis- 
sionary, David Trumbull of Valparaiso; and two of mission 
converts, Nehemiah Goreh, the Brahman, and Paul Sawayama of 
Japan. To English readers all these careers are new except that 
of Pandit Nehemiah ; but every one is full of suggestive teaching 
on the work and problems of missions. 

The three American secretaries were all good and able men, 
and yet they differed on many points of practical policy. For 
instance, Evarts of the A.B.C.F.M., which was from the first a 
non-denominational society (though now definitely Congregationalist), 
stood for what is known as ‘ the society principle’; while his friend 
and contemporary, Lowrie, of the Presbyterian Board, believed in 
missions as the official work of the Church—as all Presbyterians do. 
Evarts would employ agents to collect funds ; Lowrie, representing 
the official principle, thought the ministers and officers of the Church 
should be ipso facto collectors. Both set forth what some amongst 
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us imagine to be quite modern doctrine, viz. the moral and social 
value of missions for this present world. It is evidently a complete 
mistake to suppose that these early leaders were thinking only of 
saving souls from eternal perdition. But both lived before any 
real idea of the building up of native churches began to prevail. 
Rufus Anderson, on the other hand, who came later, was an 
enthusiast on this subject, and Dr. Speer couples him with Henry 
Venn of the C.M.S. Trumbull, the one missionary included, was 
rather what in English missions would be called a chaplain. He 
went to Chile to minister to sailors, and for nearly half a century 
cared not only for them but for the foreign merchants and clerks 
(mostly British), while fostering in every way religious liberty and 
social progress in a land of bigotry. Dr. Speer makes him the 
representative of that important branch of foreign work which 
consists in the care of the traders, consuls and other white men. 

Quite different are the sketches of the Indian and the Japanese 
Christians. Dr. Speer sees in the pathetic story of Nehemiah Goreh 
a typical picture of the intellectual and speculative Brahman con- 
vineed of the truth of Christianity, sacrificing all for Christ’s sake, 
and yet never realizing the happiness of the Gospel, owing to his 
ultra-sacerdotalism ; and he draws the right lesson, that we must 
give India nothing less than ‘the whole joyous New Testament 
Gospel.’ That joyous Gospel Paul Sawayama knew and preached, 
and on it he built up a self-supporting Japanese Church. 

It will be seen that this is a book for real students and for mis- 
sionary leaders. It would be a good thing if all members of mission 
boards and committees would read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest it. They need not agree with all that these six men said 
and did. Dr. Speer does not always agree with them. For instance, 
he corrects Rufus Anderson’s extreme individualism, reminding us 
that ‘all our conceptions must be expanded to include the body 
and its life as well as the separate members and their functions.’ 
Nor need we even agree always with Dr. Speer himself. When he 
defends the word ‘ native’ he uses it in the right sense, but he 
seems not to realize that in India it has a contemptuous sound, 
and that West Africans strongly object to it. But every reader 
will see that the book is one not to be skimmed, but to be read, 
line by line. If he fails to do that, he may miss important instruction. 

EUGENE STOCK 


BourRNEMOUTH 
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SOCIOLOGICAL PROGRESS IN MISSION LANDS 


SocioLocicaL Progress 1n Mission Lanps. By Epwarp Warren Capen, 
Ph.D. With an introduction by James A. Kexso, Ph.D.,D.D. New 
York and London: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50 net. 5s, net. 1914. 


HERE is a title at once positive and modest, a book both learned and 
living. The author deliberately avoids the mistake of proving too 
much, and thereby the more surely makes his point. Telling a plain 
tale of the way in which ignorance, inefficiency and poverty have 
been gradually lessened, the ideals of family life and of the position 
of womanhood advanced, ethical ideals raised, and social recon- 
struction effected in mission lands, he does not claim all the credit 
for missions. A survey of what can be attributed to other forces, 
and of what native and government agency has undertaken, suffices 
to demonstrate the place of the missionary as pioneer in all these 
matters. It further makes plain that the distinctive work of 
missions is more necessary than ever in order to create such char- 
acter in the Chinese, Japanese, Indian, or African leaders of to-day 
as will enable them to bring about the social regeneration which 
they so eagerly desire for their homelands. 

Dr. Capen thus shows that if we would attain the true end of 
missionary work, which is the establishment of the kingdom of God 
in every land, we must do far more than evangelize individuals. 
Christianity must be made indigenous to the social order, or the 
very conditions under which alone the Christian man can attain 
fullness of life will be denied him. At the same time, to preach the 
Gospel involves a wholesome social revolution. These points are 
brought out in an introductory chapter which states the problem of 
how social changes are created, and in a final chapter dealing with 
the stimulus to reformation within non-Christian religions afforded 
by contact with the Christian message. 

The book embodies lectures delivered to the Western Theological 
Seminary, Pittsburg, in 1912, and Dr. Capen, who is organizing 
secretary of the Kennedy School of Missions at Hartford, possesses 
the authority belonging to one who has travelled widely and made 
careful investigation in the fields of which he speaks. Indeed one 
could wish that he had given us even more of the many recent and 
important facts which he must have gathered, at the risk of drawing 
less upon older books and familiar statistics in order to show the 
development of social change. Perhaps his travels have influenced 
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the book most in the extent to which China, Japan and India receive 
fuller treatment than Africa or the South Seas. Yet in Africa the 
sociological progress is both more difficult and more wonderful in 
view of the problems created by the relationships between the black 
race and the white, the comparative lack of desire on the part of the 
former, and the tendency to exploitation often characteristic of the 
latter. These elements exist in the South Seas also, but there we 
encounter problems raised by the very success of social reformers 
in certain parts of Polynesia. Sometimes, too, the author falls short 
of completeness in his summary of facts, as when he makes no 
reference to the industrial and educational work of Tiger Kloof, or 
is too optimistic in his outlook, as in reiterating the statement that 
the literature of Japan is now Christian in tone. 

None the less, he has done us a great service in presenting a piece 
of missionary apologetic so freshly and in such a way as to make 
it readable for those not specially interested in missions. (Most 
missionary apologetic is apparently addressed to members of mission 
boards!) It is to be hoped that his book will be widely read by 
people who want to know, and by people who ought to know ‘ the 
difference Christ is making’ to the social redemption of the world. 


Basin A. YEAXLEE 
Lonpon 


THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF MOHAMMEDANISM 


Tue Earty Devetopment or MonammepanisM. Hibbert Lectures for 1913. 
By D. S. Marcouioutu, D.Litt. London: Williams & Norgate. Cloth. 
6s. net. 1914. 


Tue Laudian Professor of Arabic at Oxford has already contributed 
much to our knowledge of Islam, and the present work is of special 
value because it deals with certain aspects of the subject on which 
little has yet been written in English. Professor Margoliouth has 
naturally gone to the best original Arabic sources for information, 
making use of recently published works of early Islamic authors 
and to some extent of unpublished manuscripts. His aim is to 
describe the process by which the ‘extempore . . . utterances 
thrown together in’ the Koran ‘ were worked into a fabric which 
has marvellously resisted the ravages of time.’ 

The first two chapters are devoted to the Koran itself. Islam 
demands no qualifications for admission: no opportunity is afforded 
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of studying the Koran before accepting the faith. ‘ Islam has to 
be preached with the sword, for without going into the water one 
cannot learn to swim, and there is no probationary dip.’ In Islamic 
parlance a martyr is one who dies on the battlefield for the faith, 
‘ more often in endeavouring to force it upon others than in defending 
his own exercise thereof.” Whoever abandons the religion forfeits 
his life. The culmination of Mohammed’s utterances on the subject 
of war with unbelievers is found ‘in the ferocious document that 
forms Surah ix.’ (p. 49). ‘ There appears to be no mode known to 
Mohammedan law whereby an oath can be made legally binding ’ 
(p. 48, cf. pp. 60, 61). One distinctive feature of Islam revealed 
itself in early days, for ‘ The shedding of blood became a passion. . . . 
We cannot fail to find the source of this most painful feature of 
Islam throughout its history in the Prophet’s massacre of his 
opponents, and in the theory of the Koran that copious bloodshed 
is characteristic of a true prophet at a certain stage of his career’ 
. 60). 
a Dr. Margoliouth draws a terrible but all too true picture of 
the state to which the adherents of the tolerated cults were early 
reduced under Islam. The fact that no Jew or Christian can be 
regarded as a credible witness in a lawsuit, according to the great 
jurist Shafi, in itself speaks volumes. It is the duty of the Moslem 
ruler to reduce all non-Moslem states to subjection by force. ‘ The 
fact of an independent Christian state existing . . . is a sufficient 
ground for an attack’ (p. 104). The Koran does not contain a 
complete legal or even moral code Different schools of jurisprudence 
take different views on several points. For example: Abi Hanifah 
teaches that the fine for bloodshed should be the same, no matter 
to what cult the murdered person belonged ; while Shafi'i says that 
blood money for a Jew or Christian should be only one-third of 
that prescribed for a Moslem (p. 113). By the Ordinance of Omar, 
Jews and Christians were compelled to wear a peculiar dress, they 
were forbidden to ride on horseback, and if they rode a mule or 
ass their stirrups and the knobs on their saddles had to be of wood. 
Their graves must be level with the ground, and the devil’s mark 
was placed on the lintel of their doors. No new church might be 
built nor must an old one be repaired. ‘ The literature . . . is full 
of tales of terrible oppression. . . . It is a marvel to all who have 
considered eastern Christianity and its circumstances since the 
Islamic conquests that it should have survived at all’ (pp. 181, 184). 
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The simplicity of the Koranic injunctions was gradually changed 
into elaborate ritualism. The higher Safiism, on the other hand, 
grew into madness, as in Hallaj’s case (pp. 181, 182). Worship is 
held to be inconsistent with the third and highest stage of mysticism. 
The doctrine of Fana strikingly resembles the Hindu doctrine of 
Maya (p. 199). Though philosophic Islam thus turns into pantheism 
or atheism, yet the professor holds that the fault does not lie in 
the influence of Greek or Hindu philosophy. The last lecture traces 
the causes which led to the falsification of history and the invention 
of the prophecies and miracles ascribed to Mohammed. 


W. St. Cuarr TIsDALL 
Dea 


‘THE CRADLE OF MANKIND’ 


Tue Crapie or Mankinp. Life in Eastern Kurdistan. By W. A. Wieram, 
D.D., and Epnear T. A. Wicgram. London: A. & C. Black. ras. 6d. 
net. New York: The Macmillan Co, $4.50 net. 1914. 


Tue land of the ancient empires of the East is a region of abiding 
interest to the student of the past, and one that will become in- 
creasingly important to those whose outlook is towards the future. 
This book is an attractive story, illustrated by excellent sketches and 
photographs, of travels through Mesopotamia and the mountains 
of Eastern Kurdistan. One of the travellers, having lived for ten 
years in the country as a member of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
Assyrian Mission, is qualified by knowledge and sympathy to inter- 
pret the life of the people, and the reader will find described many 
a curious belief and custom. Nature worship, particularly the 
belief in sacred places and objects, lives on, here as elsewhere, 
beneath the religions by which it has been displaced. 

The most important chapters for the student of missions are 
those relating to the Nestorian, Syrian and Armenian Churches, 
the survivals of revolts in the fourth and fifth centuries against 
the dominating influence of Constantinople—revolts probably as 
much national as doctrinal in origin. Of these the oldest is the 
Nestorian, officially known as The Church of the East, once a far- 
reaching missionary power in the world. What remains of it to- 
day has its centre in a remote mountain village in Eastern Kurdistan, 
where the Patriarch still retains some strange relics of former power. 
It is to aid this Church that the Archbishop’s mission was formed. 
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The question is raised whether these eastern Christians are not 
better fitted to interpret Christianity to the surrounding Moslems 
than missionaries from the West. Are they not Asiatic, and is not 
Christianity an Asiatic faith? The authors of this book frankly 
advise all mission work ‘to apply itself first to the uplifting of the 
native Christians and leave the conversion of Islam to the future.’ 

While believing in the wisdom and duty of seeking by every 
means to revive the spiritual life of the eastern Churches rather 
than to make proselytes of their members, yet it is not possible 
to endorse the proposal to postpone the evangelization of Moslems 
till the members of these Churches are ready for the task. A study 
of Islam, both in its origin and present condition, reveals at its 
heart a need for the prophetic element—transcendent, personal and 
living, in the Christianity that is to reach it. Recent testimony 
tends to show that missionaries working among Moslems feel their 
greatest need to be ‘the living faith to work miracles.’ Loyalty 
to the past, which is a great reality in the Eastern Church, is not 
enough to bring the Moslem into touch with the living Christ. 


MARGARET G, BROOKE 
HampsTEAD 
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Report oF THE Tuirp ANNUAL MeeTING oF THE BoarpD oF Missionary 
PrepaRATION (FoR Nortu America), held in Kansas City, Missouri, 
January 5, 1914. Edited by Fenner P. Turner. New York: 
Board of Missionary Preparation. 25 cents. 1914. 


Tuis Report of the Board of Missionary Preparation in North 
America is a volume of great interest and value to missionary 
students, and all who are concerned with their preparation. It in- 
cludes the reports presented by seven committees which deal with 
the preparation of ordained, educational and medical missionaries, 
the preparation of women for the foreign field, the facilities in the 
United States and Canada for the training of missionaries, the fur- 
loughs of missionaries, and a course of reading for candidates under 
appointment. Each of these reports might well be reproduced as a 
separate pamphlet, and put at the disposal of all whom it concerns. 
Missionary students in all lands ought to have easy access to them. 
The board has set itself to encourage the provision of special 
courses of missionary preparation at the institutions already existing 
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for the education of theological students, rather than embark upon 
a wholly new venture such as the Board of Studies in Great Britain 
is preparing for, by the establishment of a central college for mis- 
sionary post-graduate study. The great area of the North American 
field makes such a course almost inevitable if the needs of all available 
students are to be met; but the loss of centralization of effort, 
with the consequent difficulty of putting at the disposal of all 
students the highest grade of specialized teaching, and the loss of 
fellowship in study and devotional preparation, may conceivably 
lead ultimately to a modification of this policy in favour of a few 
central missionary colleges, established at the strategic centres of 
Christian life on the North American continent. 

The most valuable paper in the collection is that which deals 
with the preparation of the ordained missionary. It emphasizes 
the supreme need for men thoroughly equipped on the theological 
side for the effective prosecution of the aim of all foreign mission 
work—the perfecting of the saints, the work of ministering, the 
building up of the body of Christ in non-Christian lands, after the 
manner of St. Paul. 

The case for the missionary educationist is well made out, 
and related to the central conception. But the distinction between 
the relations of the foreign missionary to elementary and to ad- 
vanced education is not made sufficiently prominent. The support 
and conduct of elementary education, when it has to be carried 
on alongside of, but apart from existing government schools, and 
particularly when it is the only educational system in the country, 
are a burden which can be reasonably laid upon the native Church. 
The support of education with its obvious and immediate advan- 
tages presents a line of least resistance in inculcating upon the native 
Church self-support. Here the educational missionary would be 
adviser and (should the native Church invite him) director of educa- 
tion. At the same time he would be training elementary school 
teachers in the higher grade institutions which would in most cases 
be still supported and controlled by the mission board. This dis- 
tinction should be kept before the young educationist, lest, in his 
desire for theoretical efficiency in the department of elementary 
education, he should hamper the all-round growth of the native 
Church. 

The case for the medical missionary need not rest upon the scarcely 
justifiable application of our Lord’s description of His work and 
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message in Matt. xi. 5, and the so-called ‘ triple command ’ (see pp. 
87 and 88). Nor is it helpful to the maintenance of the right balance 
between the two sides of a medical missionary’s work to present the 
alternative open to the selection committee of a missionary board, 
as between ‘ the combination of a first-class physician and moderate 
evangelist, and a good evangelist and a poor physician’ (p. 88). 
The history of missions assures us that the succession of thoroughly 
equipped though not necessarily brilliant physicians and surgeons, 
with a high sense of missionary vocation, and competent evangelistic 


gifts, has never failed the missionary Church. 
J. STEELE 
Lonpon 
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Tue twelfth annual issue of The Christian Movement in Japan 
(Missionary Education Movement, New York. London: R.T.S. 5s.) 
is at once more compact and more inclusive than the volume for 1913. 
The mass of relevant matter is well ordered and well presented 
throughout. The reports from missions and churches occupy 
space less by one fourth than was allotted to them last year and 
are crisper and more effective. The section on Social Service con- 
tains fresh and valuable information—the study of conditions among 
industrial men in Tokyo and the symposium on Christian hostels in 
particular being of outstanding interest. A special feature of the 
1914 issue is the treatment of Korea, which is as full as that accorded 
to Japan. As an indication of the close adaptation of the year 
book to the actual requirements of students it is worth noting that 
in the chapters on Korean missions, which are treated for the first 
time, an element of historical survey is introduced lest a proper 
perspective should be lacking. It would not be impossible to 
criticize the year book—there is room for improvement still—but 
tested as a tool for the worker it is entirely satisfactory, whether one 
wants to verify a fact or to obtain a thoughtful survey of some 
problem of Christian work in Japan. 


The China Mission Year Book for 1914 (Missionary Education 
Movement, New York. London: R.T.S. 5s.) is only in its fifth 
year of publication, and though already indispensable as a book of 
reference it still lacks the evidence of close editorial work which has 


been noted as characteristic of the Japan year book. It would not 
II 
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be difficult to indicate a certain amount of matter which might 
without serious loss have been omitted, and also topics on which 
further information would have helped. There are individual con- 
tributions of great interest, especially those by Bishop Bashford and 
Professor Bevan, discussing the complex religious and political con- 
ditions in China ; the chapters on Union and Co-operation, on the work 
of German and Scandinavian missions in China (the year book for 
1911 contained the last report of these), and on the first year’s 
work of the China Continuation Committee are admirable. In both 
year books the directory of missionaries arranged under missions, 
by areas, and alphabetically, leaves little to be desired. An attempt 
is also being made in the China year book to grapple with the 
problem of the correct statement of missionary statistics. The work 
entailed by the preparation of these year books upon editors and 
contributors already overburdened with missionary duties must be 
immense, but no literary labour on behalf of foreign missions yields 
richer results. 


In his Erlebnisse und Eindriicke meiner zweiten Reise durch 
das Hermannsburger Missionsgebiet in Siidafrika, 1912-13 (Verlag 
der Missionshandlung, Hermannsburg. M. 1.80), Missionsdirektor 
D. Georg Haccius records an eight months’ visit to the mission 
stations of his society among the Zulus and the Bechuanas in Natal 
and in the Transvaal. The statistical tables at the close of the book 
show 50 mission stations with 49 missionaries, 622 native helpers, and 
8930 baptized members. There is a pastoral charm in the simple 
recital of journeys from station to station. From hilltops or from 
a verandah in the evening stillness the travellers’ gaze rests frequently 
on peaceful landscapes where children and even grandchildren of 
the German missionaries cultivate farms, and where prosperous 
German settlements, linked closely with their Church and Fatherland 
at home, have sprung up beside the native congregation. Occasional 
reminiscences of the Boer war provide a startling contrast, and the 
shadows of missionary work are not wholly lacking. For the rest, 
the book is a record of missionary greetings, of crowded churches and 
festal choirs ; of visits to schools, to converts’ houses, to missionaries’ 
graves; of conferences with teachers and elders and missionaries, 
In the closing chapter there is a careful statement as to the ill-effects 
upon the natives of superficial education and of town life, and the 
attitude of the Hermannsburg Mission towards these problems. 
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A chronicle of other missionary journeys in Africa, covering 
not months but years, is given in Durch Sand, Sumpf und Wald 
(Herdersche Verlagshandlung, Freiburg, M. 6), by Bishop Geyer, 
Vicar Apostolic of the Sudan and Central Africa and head of the 
Austrian Roman Catholic mission on the Upper Nile. In 1912, this 
mission had 11 main stations and a staff of 42 fathers, 31 brothers, 
45 sisters and 84 native catechists and teachers, with small churches, 
simple elementary schools for boys and girls, orphanages, dispens- 
aries, and industrial centres. The book, which is sumptuously got 
up, is addressed to supporters of the mission in Austria and Germany. 
Bishop Geyer’s descriptive powers find scope in the record of journeys 
from Assuan to Khartum, on to Wau and thence in various directions, 
as was noted in this Review in the Survey of the Year 1913, for the 
founding of mission stations, to the Red Sea, to the regions where 
the Niam Niam live, to Koweit, Sinkat, Gondokoro and Uganda. 
Though the main impression on the reader’s mind is that of inter- 
minable journeying amid strange scenes and stranger peoples, the 
book leaves a missionary residuum of some value. The good qualities 
of the African are sympathetically appraised; the unsatisfactory 
influence of Islam upon him is reiterated ; the record of relations 
existing between the Government and the mission at the time the 
book was published is hopeful and encouraging ; much that is wise 
as to principles on which mission stations may be founded and the 
beginnings of a Christian congregation built up can be discerned. 
But in some respects the book is disappointing. There is an avoid- 
ance of responsibility for the evangelization of the Moslems ; in the 
chapter on Uganda the existence of the English Protestant mission 
is ignored ; occasionally some distinctive feature of Roman Catholic 
missionary work is startling. For instance, on p. 535 it is represented 
that a dying heathen child, if baptized, is transformed into an 
interceding angel who forwards missionary work in heaven. This 
extreme statement goes far beyond that of Pater Schwager on the 
same subject in a previous number of this Review (July, pp. 504-5). 


Not long since a great life of a great missionary—Frangois 
Coillard of the Zambezi—was noticed in these pages. Now, from 
the same society and the same mission field comes a small and 
unpretentious volume—Un Pionnier de la Mission de Lessouto, 
Samuel Rolland (Paris, Maison des Missions, 8 fr.), recording the 
life and work of another missionary truly great, but, even in France, 
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almost unknown. M. Rolland went out with the first party of 
French missionaries to South Africa in 1829; he passed through 
many vicissitudes and suffered many disappointments, especially 
in the destruction of his promising station of Béersheba by the 
Boers in 1858 and again in 1865, but he saw the foundations of a 
great work well laid and firmly established before he died in 1873. 
The book has an interesting background. The students in the 
Maison des Missions were advised by one of their professors to study, 
from very scattered materials, M. Rolland’s life. One of them— 
M. Frantz Balfet—was so impressed by the value of M. Rolland’s 
life and its message for the Church that he chose it as the theme 
of his thesis for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. This thesis 
is now published as a book. The author, instead of sailing as a 
missionary to Madagascar last autumn as he had hoped, is for the 
present called to serve his country under arms. 


The Nathan Graves Foundation Lectures delivered before 
Syracuse University, U.S.A., by Bishop W. F. Oldham have been 
published under the title of India, Malaysia and the Philippines 
(Eaton & Mains, New York. $1). The lectures were prepared with 
a view to enlisting undergraduates in missionary service. Three 
are apologetic, dealing respectively with familiar objections to 
missions, the missionary himself, and his message; three discuss 
the mission fields from which the book takes its name. The treat- 
ment of India is thoughtful and arresting; an additional chapter 
contains extracts illustrating mass movement work. Malaysia and 
the Philippines are less effectively handled. Though the lectures 
are unequal in merit the writer’s rich and varied experience makes 
the book of value as a practical study of missions. 


The Telugu Mission of the General Council of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in North America, by George Drach and Calvin 
F. Kuder (General Council Publishing House, Philadelphia), is 
a large volume dealing in historical sequence and much detail with 
the foundation of the mission at Guntur, Rajahmundry and other 
centres, its growth and personnel, its problems and successes, its 
support or lack of support from the home base, and its general con- 
dition from 1842 up to the meeting of the All-India Lutheran Con- 
ference at one of its stations in 1912. But the book is much more 
than this. It is delightfully international. American, German, 
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Danish and Swedish missionaries figure alike in its pages; there is 
much on lines of progressive policy to instruct the student of missions ; 
and every lover of men will rejoice in the personality of ‘ Father 
Heyer,’ the founder of the mission, whose biography is given at some 
length ; his ability, initiative, restless activity, strong faith and deep 
piety are typical of the true pioneer. 


The need for a good selection of missionary recitations and 
readings has long been recognized. Fugitive material has occa- 
sionally been collected in small pamphlets for restricted use.. Now, 
in The Missionary Speaker and Reader (London, Carey Press, 1s.), 
Mr. W. E. Cule of the Baptist Missionary Society has brought 
together a selection of the material available from American and 
British sources, classifying it under recitations for juniors and for 
seniors, concerted pieces, and readings. On the whole the work 
has been well done and the volume will be distinctly useful. A few 
of the selections may be classed as poetry, a few descend to mere 
doggerel, the majority are mediocre verse or prose. Of the sixty-one 
recitations for children too large a proportion deal with monetary 
contributions and in several the child speaker exhorts his elders in 
a somewhat unprepossessing way. The recitations for seniors— 
about the same in number—contain many hymn-like pieces, and 
a few that would lend themselves to effective recitation ; several 
of the concerted pieces are excellent. The readings, of which there 
are over twenty, are short ; some of them are telling extracts from 
missionary biographies or statements of missionary principle by 
well-known leaders. The need which Mr. Cule has realized is greater 
than the resources at his disposal to meet it. His book is, so far 
as we know, the best available collection, but something more 
polished in form, more forceful in impact, more rich in spiritual 
message is needed if missionary readings and recitations are to take 
their rightful place in the missionary propaganda. 
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In the preparation of the bibliography the Editor has the advantage of the 
co-operation of Professor Harlan P. Beach, D.D. (Yale), Professor Marc 
Boegner (Paris), Mr. Marshall Broomhall (London), Rev. W. A. Crabtree 
(London), Mr. J. N. Farquhar (Calcutta), Rev. E. C. Lobenstine (Shanghai), 
Mr. Jakob E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Professor H. M. van Nes (Leiden), 
Professor D. Julius Richter (Berlin), Mr. K. J. Saunders (Rangoon), Rev. Fr. 
Schepelern (Aarhus), Eugene Stock, D.C.L. (London), Rev. S. H. Wain- 
right, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (London). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Entries of magazine articles are distinguished by f. 

Abbreviations of magazine titles are explained on p. 176. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 


MAIN HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


I, History 
II, MissIonaRY BroGRAPHY 
III. Tue Home Base 
IV. Tue Mission Freips 
V. Worxs oF REFERENCE 
VI. TuEORY AND PRINCIPLES OF MISSIONS 
VII. THe TRAINING AND QUALIFICATIONS 
OF MISSIONARIES 
VIII. Misstonary Mernops 


I. History 
General 
Tnx Missionary Prosprct. C. H. Robinson, 
D.D. New and cheaper edition. 283 pp. 
London : Partridge. 2s.6d.net. 1914. I. 
The first edition was noted in the bibliography 
for Jan. 1913, No. 1. 


Tue LxgsszrR EASTERN CuurRcHES. Adrian 
Fortescue, Ph.D. 470 pp. London: 
Catholic Truth Society. 5s. net. 1913. 2. 

This volume, based largely on a study of 
original sources or personal investigations, 
treats of the Nestorians, Copts, Abyssinians, 
acobites, Malabar Christians,+and Armenians. 
he closing chapter discusses the hope of their 
reunion with the Roman Catholic Church. 
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IX. THe Cuurcu In THE MISSION FIELD 
X. Comity, Co-OPERATION AND UNITY 
XI. CuRIsTIANITY AND THE NON-CHRISTIAN 
RELIGIONS 
XII. Soctat aND Po.iticaL RELATIONS oF 
MIssIons 
XIII. HorTaATORY AND PRACTICAL 
XIV. New Missionary MAGAZINES 
XV. Missionary EpucaATION PUBLICATIONS 


Early and Medieval 


{Tue Misstonary ASPECT OF THE BENEDICTINE 
MoveEMENT. I. The Origin and Character- 
istics of the Benedictine Rule. II. The 
Spread of the Benedictine Rule. T. S. 
Taylor. Madras Chris. Coll. Magazine, 
1914 (Aug.), 65-74; (Sept.), 118-29. 3. 

See also 35, 109, II0, IT 4. 


Missions since the Reformation 


tA MIssIONARY SURVEY OF THE YEAR I914. 
Introduction; The Japanese Empire; 
China ; India ; The Moslem World ; Africa ; 
Other Mission Fields; The Home Base. 
J. H. Oldham. IRM, 1915 (Jan.), 3-65. 4. 
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ftJusTiIn1IANus von Wexttz. Et Bidrag til 
Fremstillingen af Hedningemissionstankernes 
Vakst i 17. Aarhundrede. Pastor Friis 
Berg. NMT, 1914 (IV), 164-75. 5. 

{Diz MIssIONEN DER GESELLSCHAFT JESU IM 
19. | a om to (Zur Zentenarteier der 
Wiederherstellung des Ordens. 1814-1914.) 
1. Die Missionsgrundlage in der Heimat. 
2. Die Missionsanfange. 3. Nach hundert 
Jahren. Katholische Missionen, 1914 (Juni), 
225-31; (Juli), 255-9; (Aug.), 281-9. 6. 

DET FORSTE HUNDREDAAR AV MADAGASKARS 
KIRKEHISTORIE. Johannes Johnson. 3 maps. 
Illus. 238 pp. Stavanger: Det norske 
Missionsselskab, Kr. 2.50. 1914. 7. 

EN KORT OVERSIGT OVER MADAGASKARS 
MISSIONSHISTORIE OG DEN NORSKE MISSIONS 


ARBEIDE PAA MADAGASKAR. Chr. Borch- 
revink. 80 pp. Stavanger: Det norske 
issionsselskab. Kr. 0,60. 1914. 8. 


History of Missionary Societies 

THE CHRISTIANS AND THE GREAT COMMISSION. 
A Brief History of the Home and Foreign 
Missionary Work of the Christian Church, 
with Biographical Sketches of Foreign 
Missionaries. Josiah G. Bishop, D.D. 
Illus. 303 pp. Dayton: Christian Pub- 
lishing Association. $1. 1914. 

The foreign missionary section dealing with 
the two fields of the denomination, Japan and 
Porto Rico, is the most important and occupies 
nearly two-thirds of the volume. 


See also 37, 89, 93. 


ll. Missionary Biography 


JamMEs CHALMERS. Zijn autobiographie en 
brieven. S. 48 blz. Rotterdam: Bredée. 
£0.15. 1914. IO. 


SociaL CHRISTIANITY IN THE ORIENT: The 
Story of a Man, a Mission and a Movement. 
—_ E. Clough, D.D. Illus. Map. 409 pp. 

ew York: Macmillan. $1.50. 1914. 1. 

An autobiography under a somewhat mis- 
leading title. Dr. Clough was pre-eminently an 
evangelist, and was concerned in the vast in- 
gathering of converts in the Telugu Mission of the 
American Baptists in 1878. The volume will be 
useful to those studying missionary methods 
and mass movements. 

Dr. GRIFFITH JOHN ARWR CHINA. H. M. 
Hughes. Welsh Edition. Illus. 192 pp. 
London and New York; Oxford University 
Press. 28. net. 1914. I2. 


A GREAT MIsSIONARY PIONEER. The Story of 
Samuel Marsden’s Work in New Zealand. 
Mrs. E. M. Dunlop. 89 pp. London; 
S.P.C.K. 1s. net. 1914. 13. 

Written for the Marsden Centenary, 1814-1914. 

Joun R. Mott. EN LEDARE FOR VARLDS- 
RORELSER. Karl Fries. 184 S. Uppsala: 
J. A. Lindblads Forlag. Kr.2. 1914. 74. 
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HEALING AND SAVING: The Life Story of 
Philip Rees, Methodist Missionary in China. 
W. Arthur Tatchell. 154 pp. London: 
Kelly. 1s. 6d. net. 1914. 75. 

A simple biography of a brilliant and devoted 
man who worked in South China as a Wesleyan 
missionary from 1905 to 1912. 

UN PIONNIER DE LA MISSION DU LEsSSsOoUTO. 
Samuel Rolland. Frantz Balfet. 210 pp. 
Paris: Miss. Evang. 3 fr. 1914. 16. 

See review, p. 163. 

See also 52, 193, 195-8. 


ill. The Home Base 


{THE HoME MINISTRY AND FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
X. From a Yorkshire Vicar. Samuel 
Bickersteth. XI. A French Pastor’s Work. 
Georges Lauga. XII. Experience in 
American City Churches. J. Ross Steven- 
son. IRM, 1915 (Jan.), 120-36. 17. 


A MAN AND HIS Money. A Study in Steward- 
ship. Harvey Reeves Calkins. 367 pp. 
New York: Meth. Book Concern, $1.00 
net. 1914. 18. 

A serious attempt to grapple with the problem 
of stewardship. The primary ethics of property 
and finance and the problems of industrialism 
are not ignored; the fallacy of stimulating 
giving by emotional methods is exposed. The 
book should help to correct many false tendencies 
in methods of raising money. 


THE Decisive Hour: Is It Lost? J. H. 
Oldham. Papers for War Time. No. 5. 
16 pp. London and New York: Oxford 


University Press. 2d. 1914. 


MISSIONARY COLLEGE Hymns. 
Annie H. Small. vii+120 pp. Edinburgh : 
Oliphant. 4s. 6d. net. 1914. 20. 


THE MISSIONARY SPEAKER AND READER. A 
collection of Recitations, Dialogues, Read- 
ings and Responsive Services. Edited by 
W. E. Cule. 155 pp. London: Carey 
Press. 18. net. 1914. 2f. 

See review, p. 165. 
See also g (Survey, I914). 
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Conference Reports and Year-Books 


STUDENTS AND THE WORLD-WIDE EXPANSION 
OF CHRISTIANITY. Addresses delivered 
before the Seventh International Conven- 
tion of the Student Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions, Kansas City, Missouri, 
December 31, 1913 to January 4, I914. 
Edited by Fennell P. Turner. 743 pp. 
New York: S.V.M. $1.85. 1914. 22. 

A well-edited volume, giving the major 
addresses, several of which have already been 
published, substantially as they were spoken, 
and the addresses at sectional meetings in con- 
densed form. A wide range of missionary 
thought is covered, and the whole mission field 
is surveyed by recognized leaders. Inasmuch as 
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the subjects of the addresses are necessarily 
large, the report is calculated rather to inspire 
the general reader than to inform the scholar. 

REPORT OF THE THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE BoarRD OF MISSIONARY PREPARATION 
(for North America). Edited by Fennell P. 
Turner. 201 pp. New York: Board of Mis- 
sionary Preparation. 25cents. 1914. 23. 

See review, p. 159. 

REPORT OF THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
BrITIsH MISSIONARY SOCIETIES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND, held at The Hayes, 
Swanwick, Derbyshire, June 17th to roth, 
1914. 67%pp. London: 15 Devonshire 
Street, E.C. Is. I914. 24. 

Contains reports of the committees on Litera- 
ture and the Press, on British Missions to Moslems 
(to which is appended an address given by 
Missionsdirektor Axenfeld of the Berlin Mission, 
present as a visitor), and on China, together with 
a summary of a statement on the relation of the 
Continuation Committee to missionary societies. 


iV. The Miesion Fields 
Japan (ineluding Chosen and Formosa) 

THE Cross IN JAPAN. A Study of Achieve- 
ment and Opportunity. Fred Eugene 
Hagin. Illus. 367 pp. New York and 
London: Revell. $1.50 net. 5s. net. 
I9l4. 25. 

The writer is a missionary of the Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society at Tokyo. The 
book is in four parts, dealing we megs a with 
the field, the missionary, the kingdom (Christian 
forces at work) and the opportunity. 

THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN JAPAN. M. E. 
Burton. Illus. 268 pp. London and New 
York: Revell. 3s. 6d. met. $1.25. 1914. 
26. 

A sympathetic and well-informed study. by 
the author of The Education of Women in China. 
{THE UNFINISHED TASK IN JAPAN. H. B. 
Newell. MRW, 1914 (Sept.), 673-8. 27. 
¢A CAMPAIGN FOR REINFORCEMENTS. JE, 
1914 (Sept.), 364-7; (Oct.), 410-2. 28. 
Tue CALL OF THE East: A Romance of Far 
Formosa. Thurlow Fraser. Illus. New 

York: Revell. $1.25 net. 1914. 29. 

A successful attempt to popularize missions 
and to offer an apologetic in the form of fiction. 
The writer was for two years a member of the 
Canadian Mission in Formosa. 

See also 4 (Survey, 1914); 9 (Mission); 117 
(Language) ; rr9, 127 (Missionary Methods) ; 
159 (Religion) ; 286 (Japan and America). 

China 

THe Curna Mission YEAR Book. Being 
‘The Christian Movement in China,’ 1914. 
Edited by D. MacGillivray, D.D. 263+ 
xlviipp. Shanghai: C.L.S. 5s. 1914. 3o. 

See review, p. 161. 

CHINA UNDER THE EMPRESS DOWAGER. 
J. O. P. Bland and E. Backhouse. New 





and _ revised edition. Illus. 348 pp, 
London: Heinemann. 6s. net. 1914. 31. 


Home Lire 1n Curna. Isaac Taylor Head- 
land. Illus. 319 pp. London: Methuen. 
Ios, 6d. net. I914. 32. 

Dr. Headland is a Professor in Peking Uni- 
versity. Three previous books of his have been 
already noted in the bibliography. The present 
volume shows intimate knowledge of Chinese life, 
but deals only with the surface of things. 

Bamsoo. Tales of the Orient-Born. Lyon 
Sharman. Illus. 81 pp. San Francisco; 
Paul Elder. $1. 1914. 33. 

Six graceful sketches full of the atmosphere 
of China. The author was born and brought 
up in an American mission house there. 

tSomE FuNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF CHINESE 
CuLtTurE. Berthold} Laufer, Ph.D. JRD, 
1914 (Oct.), 160-74. 34. 

{THe FarLure oF EARLY CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 
To Cutna. A.C. Moule. EW, 1914 (Oct.), 
383-410. 35. 

{THE PROSPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA. 
A Chinese View of the Situation. Dr. Y. 
Y. Tsu. MRW, 1914 (Nov.), 825-32. 36. 


HIsToRY OF THE CHINA MISSION OF THE 
REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 
William Edwin Hoy, D.D. Illus. Map. 
175 pp. Philadelphia: Board of Foreign 
Missions Reformed Church in the United 
States. 35 cents. I914. 37. 

Valuable as containing a record of successful 
work in the province of Hiinan. 

{FEMALE INFANTICIDE IN Curina. C. D. 
Snell. CMR, 1914 (Oct.), 597-610. 38. 

The results of an enquiry, covering the whole of 
China, which show that female infanticide is still 
prevalent. 

MunicipaL EtuHics. SomME Facts AND 
FIGURES FROM THE MUNICIPAL GAZETTE, 
1907-1914. An Examination of the Opium- 
license Policy of The Shanghai Municipality 
in an Open Letter to the Chairman of the 
Council. Arnold Foster. 37 pp. Shang- 
hai: Kelly & Walsh. 30 cents. 1914. 39. 

See p. 20 

fETUDEs Sino-MaHoMETANES.  Troisiéme 
Série. Les Mosgu&es DE YUN-NAN-FOU. 
G. Cordier. INscriptions SINOo-MAHO- 
METANES DE Fovu-tcHEovu. A. Vissiére. 
Revue du Monde Musulman, 1914 (Juin), 
141-73. 40. 

See also ¢ (Survey, 1914); 12, r5 (Bio- 
graphy); zzr6 (Language); 123-6, 138~4I 
(Missionary Methods); 143-5 (Church) ; 
160, 172, 175 (Religions). 


Malay Archipelago 
Java, SUMATRA AND THE OTHER ISLANDS 
OF THE DutcH East INpiEs. A. Cabaton. 
New and cheaper edition. Illus. 392 pp. 
London; Fisher Unwin. 5s. net. 1914. 
41. 
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fADATRECHTSPRAAK EN ADATRECHTSPLEGING 
DER Karo-Bataxs. C. J. Westenberg. 
Bijdvagen tot de taal-, land- en volkenkunde 
van Ned.-Indie, 1914 (LXIX"*), 453-600. 42. 
{VOLKSHEELKUNDE IN’ DEN _ INDISCHEN 
ARCHIPEL. J. Kreemer, Jr. Bijdvagen 
tot de taal-, land- en volkenkunde van Ned.- 
Indie, 1914 (LXX!), I-112. 43. 
An interesting paper on native surgery in the 
Archipelago. 
¢Dz Groop Noorp- EN ZUID-PAGEH VAN DE 
MENTAWEI-EILANDEN. J. F. K. Hansen. 
Bijdvagen tot de taal-, land- en volkenkunde 
van Ned.-Indie, 1914 (LXX!'), 113-220. 


44. 

An ethnographical description with map and 
illustrations. 

HERINNERINGEN UIT DEN ZENDINGSARBEID 
op HALMAHERA. J. L. D. van der Roest. 
38 ©biz. Rotterdam: Bredée. f0.15. 
I9l4. 45. 

{THe Puiiprine Istanps. Bishop John W. 
Robinson. Indian Witness, 1914 (July 16), 
561-2. . 

This record of a recent visit contains some 
interesting observations in the light of the writer’s 
knowledge of Indian missions. 

{Diz MIssIONSARBEIT AUF HOLLANDISCH- 
NEuGUINEA. J. Rauws. AMZ, 1914 (IX), 
495-13 ; (X), 450-4; (XI), 484-92. 47. 

See also 156 (Religion). 


British India and Ceylon 
THE HIsToORICAL RECORD OF THE IMPERIAL 
Visit TO INDIA IN IQII. xii+457 pp. 
London: John Murray. tos. 6d. net. 
1914. 48. 3 
A large and magnificently illustrated work, of 
considerable interest to all who care for India. 


THE Reat InpIaAn PEOPLE. Lieut.-Col. 
S. J. Thomson, C.I.B. Illus. 345 pp. 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood. 
7s. 6d. net. 1914. 49. 

Pleasant sketches portraying in some degree 
conditions as seen by a member of the Indian 
Medical Service. The Silent India, a previous 
book by the same author, was noted in IRM, 
1914 (Jan.), Bib. No. 51. 

History oF Upper ASSAM, UPPER BuRMAH, 
AND NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. L. W. 
Shakespear. Illus. 272 pp. London: 
Macmillan. tos. net. I914. 50. 

A succinct account dealing mainly with 
political incidents of a territory peopled by wild 
and interesting tribes. The author served with 
the Assam Military Police Force. 

THE MapDRAS PRESIDENCY, WITH MysoRE, 
CoorG, AND THE ASSOCIATED STATES. 
E. Thurston, C.I.E. Illus. 293 pp. 
London: Cambridge University Press. 
1913. 52. 

This book, designed for the schoolroom, will 
be of value to missionaries as containing accurate 





information on physical, ethnological, archaeo- 
logical, historical and industrial questions. 


Tue TELuGU MISSION OF THE GENERAL 
CoUNCIL OF THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CuurcH 1N NortH America. Containing 
a Biography of the Rev. Christian Frederick 
Heyer, M.D. George Drach and Calvin F. 
Kuder. 399 pp. Philadelphia: Gen. 
Council Publ. House. $2.00. 1914. 52. 

See review, p. 164. 


BATTLING AND BUILDING AMONGST THE BHILS. 
Illus. 95pp. London: C.M.S. 1s. 1914. 
3 


A carefully compiled account of the C.M.S. 
mission (1880-1914) among this aboriginal tribe 
on the borders of Rajputana and Gujarat. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MAHARSHI DEVENDRANATH 
TaGcorzE, translated from the original 
Bengali by Satyendranath Tagore and 
Indira Devi. xlii+295 pp. London 
Macmillan. 7s.6d.net. 1914. 54. ’ 

Devendranath Tagore’s autobiography in 
Bengali, translated by his son and granddaughter 
after his death, was published in Calcutta in 1909. 
It is now republished in London, with an intro- 
ductory essay by Miss Underhill which discusses 
Devendranath’s position among the mystics. 


{THE VERNACULAR RELIGIOUS POETRY OF 
Inpia. J. N. Farquhar. Young Men of 
India, 1914 (Oct.), 597-606. 55. 


fIstam In Kasumir. H. A. Waller. MW, 
1914 (Oct.), 340-51. 56. 


{THE NatTIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL OF 
Inpia. Herbert Anderson. HF, 1914 
(Sept.), 330-7. 57. 

so published in pamphlet form. 

{UTSIKTER FOR MISSIONEN I SYDINDIEN. 
Th. Blomstrand. Lunds Missionstidning, 
1914 (8-9), 114-22. 58. 


THE INDIAN CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE ACT AND 
ACTS RELATING TO THE MARRIAGE AND 
Divorce oF INDIAN CHRISTIANS. J. M. 
Baker. 20 pp. Bezwada, India: Baptist 
Missionary Review. R.o. 1.6. 1914. 59. 

Explanatory notes for the guidance of mis- 
sionaries and others licensed under the Indian 
Christian Marriage Act, reprinted from the 
Baptist Missionary Review, May 1914. 

THE DEPRESSED CLASSES OF THE MADRAS 
PRESIDENCY. A. Andrew. 25 pp. Madras: 
Thompson & Co. 1914. 60. 

A careful statement by a missionary of the 
U.F. Church of Scotland, reprinted from the 
Madras Mail. 

{¢Co-OPERATION IN MaprRas. O. T. Govindan 
Nambiar. Modern Review, 1914 (Oct.), 
355-62. 61. 

The subject of this article is co-operative 
agricultural banking. 

tA Co-OPERATIVE CREDIT Bank. Indian 
Witness, 1914 (Aug. 27), 681-2. 62. 
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A CHRISTIAN HERMIT IN BURMA AND OTHER 
TaLEs. 90 pp. London; S.P.G. 1s. net. 
1914. 63. 

Striking stories, well told. Reprinted from 
$.P.G. publications. 

See also 4 (Survey, 1914); rz (Biography) ; 
r2I-2, 128-31 (Missi ionary Methods) ; 146-51, 
z54 (Church); 162-7r (Religions); 193 
(Text-book) ; 195-6, 200-z (Boys and Girls). 


Mohammedan Lands and Work among 
Meosiems 


FOREIGNERS IN TurRKEY: Their Juridical 
Status. Philip Marshall Brown. vii+157 
pp. Princeton: University Press. $1.25 
net. 1914. 64. 

The value of this book is lessened by the 
repudiation of the Capitulations and the change 
in general conditions in Turkey which have 
taken place since it was written. The author 
is assistant professor of law at Princeton Uni- 
versity and was formerly Secretary and Chargé 


d’ Affaires of the American Embassy at Constanti- 
nople. 


Tue City or Dancinc DERVISHES AND 
OTHER SKETCHES AND STUDIES FROM THE 
Near East. H. C. Lukach. Illus. 257 
pp. London; Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 
1914. 65. 

Eight of these sketches are reprinted from 
various periodicals; the remaining two are ‘ The 
Turkish Khalifate and its Origin’ and ‘The False 
Messiah.’ The latter embodies a curious account 
of the founding in 1666, by Sabatai Sevi, a 
Smyrniote Jew, of the Dénmé sect of Salonika, 
who combine an outward acceptance of Islam with 
a fundamental adherence to a Jewish heresy. 

TL’ORIENTALISME MUSULMAN ET L’ITALIE 
MODERNE. Antoine Cabaton. Revue du 
Monde Musulman, 1914 (Juin), 1-52. 66. 

tLa SITUATION POLITIQUE DE LA PERSE. 
X. Revue du Monde Musulman, 1914 (Juin), 
238-300. 67. 

{DIE EVANGELISCHE MISSION IN PERSIEN. 
B. Christ. EMM, 1914 (X), 415-26. 68. 
See also 4 (Survey, 1914); 24 (British Mis- 

sions) ; 155 (Church) ; 173-5 (Religion). 


Africa (General) 


¢Tmm= Cortontat OrFic—e DEBATE. Auti- 
Slavery Reporter, 1914 (Oct.), 99-105. 69. 
Deals with>the native labour question in 
British East Africa and the Native Land Act of 
the Union of South Africa. ..; 
See also 4 (Survey, 1914). 


North Africa 
(from Morocco to Somaliland) 


En Trispu. Missions au Maroc. Edmond 
Doutté. Illus. 441 pp. Paris: Geuthner. 
25 frs. 1914. 70. 

A review of this finely illustrated record of a 
seientific expedition.in Morocco is in preparation. 


¢tTHe DrveLtopment or Morocco. H. Per- 
cival Dodge. JRD, 1914 (Oct.), 125-32. 77, 


THE ARaBs IN Tripotr. Alan Ostler. Illus. 
London: Murray. t1os.6d.net. 1914. 72. 
An account of the experiences of a correspond- 

ent during the Turco-Italian war. 


tAcypTEN MiIssIOoNsRUNDsSCHAU. Gottfried 
Simon. AMZ, 1914 (IX), 424-9; (X), 
454-63. 73. 


tIsLam AND Macic 1n Ecypt. Herbert E. E. 
Hayes. MW, 1914 (Oct.), 396-406. 74. 


West Africa 


(from Senegal to the Cunene, including the 
West and Central Sudan) 


EngufTE suR LA FAMILLE, LA PROPRIETE ET 
LA JUSTICE CHEZ LES INDIGENES DES 
COLONIES FRANGAISES D’AFRIQUE. Esquisse 
ethnologique des principales populations de 
l'Afrique equatoriale frangaise. r. Poutrin. 
Map. Illus. 129 pp. Paris: Masson et 
Cie. 1914. 75. 

Dr. Poutrin gives a valuable summary of all 
the tribes at present known in French Equatorial 
Africa with ethnological notes as to their history 
and habitat: a useful summary in tabular form 
is added at close of the volume. 


On THE Conco FrontiER. Exploration and 
Sport. Major E. M. Jack, R.E. Map. 
Illus. 310 pp. London: Fisher Unwin. 
Ios. 6d. net. 1914. 76. 

This pleasantly written record of survey work 
and frontier delimitation between Belgian, 
British and German territory covers a region of 
great missionary significance. There is no dis- 
cussion of African problems. 

DREISSIG JAHRE AM KoNGO. SITTEN UND 
GEBRAUCHE DER KONGONEGER. Deutsche 
Bearbeitung von Anna Grafin von Zech. 

.H. Weeks. 271S. Breslau: Ferd. Hirt. 

.10, O14. 77. 

Based on Among Congo Cannibals, noted in 
IRM, 1913 (Jan.), No. 73. 

{CONFERENCE ON PORTUGUESE SLAVERY. 
Anti-Slavery Reporter, 1914 (Oct.),90-7. 78. 


TALES OF THE AFRICAN WILD. Fred W. 
Dodds. Illus. 189 pp. London: W. A. 
Hammond. 2s. 1914. 79. 

Realistic stories, largely founded on fact, 
valuable as throwing light on the working of the 
West African mind. 

See also 234 (Industrial); 197 (Boys and 
Girls). 

East Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Juba) 

DurcH SAND, SUMPF UND WALD. Missions- 
reisen in Zentral-Afrika. Franz Xaver 
Geyer. 2. Aufl. xii+555 S. Freiburg: 
Herdersche Verlagshandlung. M. 6. 1914. 





80. 
See review, p. 163. 
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BEITRAGE ZUR VOLKSBESCHREIBUNG DER 
Henze. Dr. Otto Dempwolff. Baessler 
amr. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 1913. 


See a 52 (Church) ; rg2 (Text-book). 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambesi rigors) 
tNativeE INTERESTS IN SouTH RuHODESIA. 
Arthur S. Cripps. Contemporary Review, 
1914 (Oct.), 537-44. 82. 

{ZULULANDET OCH ZULUFOLKE?. Emma 
Olsson. Lunds Missionstidning, 1914 (6-7), 
89-103. 83. 

tNAcot om KARANGAFOLKET I RHODBSIA. 
J. Sandstrém. SMT, 1914 (5), 201-7. 84. 


fEMERGENCE oF A Nation: Notes on the 
Progress of the Transkeian Natives. John 
L. Kingon. Christian —" 1914 (Aug.), 
ee (Sept), 135-8. 
A paper read at the an of the South 
African Association for the Advancement of 
Science, held at Kimberley in July. 


{THE MosLEM MENACE IN SouTH AFRICA. 
Samuel M. Zwemer, D.D. MRW, 1914 
(Oct.), 733-8. 86, 

See also 16 (Biography) ; 132 (Education) ; 
153 (Church) ; 158 (Religion) ; 187 (Fiction). 


Madagascar 

A NATURALIST IN MADAGASCAR. James Sibree. 
Illus. 320 pp. London: Seeley, Service. 
16s. net. 1914. 87. 

Dr. Sibree is a well-known L.M.S. missionary. 
His book, some 120,000 words in length, touches 
but slightly on missionary work and ignores 
political problems; its charm lies in its leisurely 
descriptions of journeys through various parts 
of the island beginning in 1863, and its notes on 
forest life, folk lore, etc. 

THROUGH WESTERN MADAGASCAR IN QUEST 
OF THE GOLDEN BEAN. Walter D. Marcuse. 
Illus. 322 pp. London: Hurst & Blackett. 
7s. 6d. net. 1914. 88. 

The object of the author’s journey was com- 
mercial, but the book contains much of interest 
to the general reader. 

See also 7-8 (Missions). 


America and the Weet Indies 


SouTH AMERICA AND THB SOUTH AMERICAN 
MISSIONARY Society. Compiled by T. S. 
Hall. Revised by Alan Ewbank. 48 pp. 
London: South American Missionary 
Society. 6d.net. 1914. 89. 

See also zgz (Text-book). 


Australasia and Oceania 
A CENTURY IN THE PaciFic. Edited by J. 
Colwell. 781 pp. London: Kelly. is. 
net. I914. 90. 
A general survey of developments, especially 
of Methodism in the South Pacific, by many 





writers. The book is im five parts: scientific 
(discovery and settlement, geology, biology and 
languages); sociological (Maoris, Australian 
aborigines, Indians in Fiji, Asiatics in Australia) ; 
historical (New South Wales, Victoria and 
Tasmania, South Australia, West Australia, 
Queensland, New Zealand); missionary (Tonga, 
Fiji, Samoa, New Britain, New Guinea, the 
Solomon Islands); and general (commerce, 
education, literature, the Forward [Methodist] 
Movement, the Australia of to-morrow). 

THe GospeL IN Futuna. William Gunn. 
Illus. 308 pp. London: Hodder. 6s. 
1914. 92. 

The first part records the slow but successful 
christianizing of the easternmost island of the 
New Hebrides group by missionaries of the 
United Free Church of Scotland; the second 
part contains notes on the islands and on the 
customs, beliefs, languages, folk-lore and 
characteristics of the people, together with 
chapters on the decrease of population and the 
working of the Anglo-French Condominium. 

¢Das KoNDOMINIUM AUF DEN NEUHEBRIDEN 
UND DIE EVANGELISCHE Mission. I. Kurze. 
AMZ, 1914 (IX), 413-23. 92. 

MISSIONARY TRIUMPHS AMONG THE SETTLERS 
IN AUSTRALIA AND THE SAVAGES OF THE 
SoutH Sgas. John Blacket. Illus. 285 pp. 
London: Kelly. 5s. net. 1914. 93. 

An historical record issued in connexion with 
the centenary of the Methodist Missionary 
Society and the centenary of Australian Method- 
ism. Out of 11 chapters 3 deal with the Friendly 
Islands, Samoa and Fiji. 

fHawall AND ITs LaBor ProsieM. Victor 
S. Clark. Outlook, 1914 (July 25), 737-47- 


94. 
See also ro, 13 (Biography). 


. Other Fields 
tOst-Turxestan. John Térnqvist. SMT, 
1914 (5), 214-31. 95. 
See also 4 (Survey, 1914). 
The Jews 

Jupentum. II. Geschichte von Hadrian bis 
zur Gegenwart. P. Fiebig. Religion in 
Geschichte und Gegenwart, 1912. (III), 
815-35. 96. 

Jewish Lire 1n Mopern Truss. Israel 
Cohen. xiv+374 pp. London: Methuen. 
Ios. 6d. net. 1914. 

A general survey of present Judaism, followed 
by sections on its social, political, economic, 
intellectual, and religious life, closing with a 
discussion on the national spirit as manifested in 
Zionism, which is praised. In spite of its atti- 
tude to missionary work this is a valuable book. 

MOVEMENTS IN JUDAISM: Zionism. Richard 

- H. Gottheil. Illus. 258 pp. Phila- 
delphia: Jewish Publication Society of 
America. $1.50. 1914. 98. 

The author a this careful and detailed dis- 
cussion of Zionism is a professor at Columbia 
University. The chapters on ‘Some Phases of 
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Zionist Theory’ and ‘ Zionism and the Western 
elt are valuable as showing what modern 
ebrews are seeking through this movement. 
JupEnmission. P. Fiebig. Religion in 
ownage ed und Gegenwart, 1912 (III), 
I-5 
See * 65; Petite (Judaism). 


Genera! 

Tue FINDINGS OF THE CONTINUATION CoM- 
MITTEE CONFERENCES HELD IN ASIA, 
1912-1913. Arranged by Topics, with 
General and Guaue sntsudoatinns. Har- 
lan P. Beach. Illus. 430 pp. New York: 
S.V.M. 1913. Zoo. 

A new edition, in which the material is re- 
arranged, published for the use of students of 
missions. 

Tue Book or CoMMON PRAYER AMONG THE 
NATIONS OF THE WorLD. A History of 
Translations of the Prayer Book of the 
Church of England and of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of America. William 
Muss-Arnolt, Ph.D. 472 pp. London: 
S.P.C.K. New York: E. S. Gorham. 
7s. 6d. net. 1914. Zor. 

A review of this book is in preparation. 

An Essay ON THE CIVILISATIONS OF INDIA, 
CHINA AND Japan. G. Lowes Dickinson. 
86 pp. London and Toronto: Dent. 1s. 6d. 
net. 1914. 02. 

A_ suggestive analysis of the impressions 
received by the author : while holding an Albert 
Khan Travelling Fellowship in 1912-1913. 

Les Racks INFERIEURES ET L’EVANGILE. 
A. Grandjean. 23 pp. Lausanne: Georges 
Bridel. 30 cent. 1914. 103. 

tDas MISSIONSWERK DER BrRUDERKIRCHE 
AUF DER GENERAL SYNODE 1914. Th. 
Bechler. AMZ, 1914 (VIII), 350-9. 04. 

Kort OVERZICHT VAN DE GESCHIEDENIS DER 
ZENDING IN Oost- EN WEsT-INDIE. A. A. 
Kleyn. 209 blz. Rotterdam: Bredée. 
fo0.60. 1914. 105. 

A SURVEY OF THE REFORMED CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES, UNDER THE AUSPICES 
OF THE LAYMEN’S MISSIONARY MOVEMENT. 
By Four Commissions. Maps. 212 pp. 
Philadelphia: Reformed Church in the 
United States. 25 cents. 1914. 106. 

In this businesslike scrutiny of the conditions 
in the denomination nearly 60 pages are given to 
foreign missions. China and Japan—the two 
fields occupied—are carefully studied, and a 
forward es into Arabia is proposed. 

TAUSLANDDEUTSCHTUM UND Mission. Carl 
Mirbt. AMZ, 1914 (IX), 385-404. my: 

See also 2 perpey /E cs =i (Industrial) ; 
(Medical) ; 242 (Ch 


Vi. Theory aaa cilia of 
Missions 
THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE SOCIAL GOSPEL. 
Shailer Mathews. 84 pp. New York: 
Miss. Ed. Movement. 1914. 708. 





Four cogent chapters on ‘Saving the In- 
dividual,’ ‘ Christianizing the Home,’ ‘ Christian- 
izing Education,’ and ‘ Christianizing the Social 
Order,’ written in view of world-wide problems 
and opportunities. See Dean Shailer Mathews’ 
article in IRM, 1914 (July), pp. 432-46. 

tMISSIONARY PRINCIPLES OF THE EARLY 
CuurcH. E. B. A. Somerset. IRM, 1915 
(Jan.), 67-80. og. 

{DER MISSIONSGEDANKE BEI DEN VATERN DER 
VORKONSTANTINISCHEN ZEIT. Prof. Dr. 
Andr. Bigelmair. ZM, 1914 (IV), 264-77. 
Iro. 

{THe New CHRISTIANITY AND Wortp-Con- 
VERSION. Douglas Clyde Macintosh. 
American Journal of Theology, 1914 (July), 
337-54; (Oct.), 553-70. rrz. 

TWELTWEITE ZIELE DES PROTESTANTISMUS 
DER GEGENWART. Lic. theol. M. Albertz. 
Zeitschrift Deutsch-Evangelisch im Auslande, 
1914 (4-7). 112. 

tWuat Is EvVANGELIZATION? An er 
tion of the Great Commission. 

Indian Witness, 1914 (Sept. 10), 718-20; 
(Sept. 17), 738-40; (Sept. 24), 758-60. 73. 

{THE MEETING oF East AND WEST IN THE 
First Century, A.D. E. H. M. Waller. 
Hindustan Review, 1914 (Oct.), 269-74. I14. 


Vil. The Training and 
Qualifications of Missionaries 
{Tue Stupy or THE History or Misstons— 
ITs VALUE AND MetHop. G. Currie 

Martin. EW, 1914 (Oct.), 422-31. 175. 
Practical suggestions for the use of pro- 

spective missionaries. 

f¢LancuaGcE Stupy. I. Wuat Is PHONETICS ? 
II. Vocasuraries. III. HINTS ON THE 
Stupy oF CHINESE Tones. IV. SUGGES- 
TIONS ON METHODS OF CONDUCTING A 
CONVERSATION CLASS IN CHINESE. W. B. 
Pettus. CR, 1914 (July), 434-6; (Aug.), 
5°3"4 5 (Sept.), 566-9; (Oct.), 639-42. 
x16. 


¢PHonetics: A COMPARISON OF ENGLISH 
AND JAPANESE. W. B. Pettus. JE, 1914 
(Sept.), 350-8. 77. 

A MANUAL OF BOOKKEEPING FOR TREASURERS 
OF ForEIGN Missions. Florence Hooper, 
CP.A. 21 pp. Baltimore, land : 
Women’s Foreign Miss. Society of the Meth. 
Eriscopal Church. 1914. 178. 

A concise guide to the system adopted in the 
missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, but 
too condensed and technical for general use. 

See also 23 (Amer. Board of Miss. Preparation). 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic Work 
{THE DIsTRIBUTION OF CHRISTIAN FORCES IN 
Japan. G. W. Fulton. IRM, 1915 (Jan.), 
Iog-19. I79. 
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fEVANGELISM. H.H. Riggs. The Orient, 1914 
(Sept. 2), 346-8 ; (Sept. 9), 353-4. 120. 

{DIFFERENT KINDS OF EVANGELIZATION. 
R. Froelich. Gospel Witness, 1914 (July), 
245-57. ar. 

A suggestive py? read before the Annual 
Missionary Synod of the Leipzig Mission. 

t' ZARURI TALIM’ (ESSENTIAL TEACHING) FOR 
Mass MovEMENT Work. HF, 1914 (Sept.), 
356-8. 22. 

A brief catechism prepared by a group of 
Indian and English actually engaged in mass 
movement work as the ‘irreducible minimum 
of teaching’ for converts and inquirers during 
the first year. 

tHow TO MEET THE EVANGELIsTIC NEEDS OF 
Cutna’s Rurat Popuration. A Sym- 
posium. CR, r91q (Aug.), 477-92. 123. 

See also 27 (Japan). 


Ohrietian Education 
China 

{THe Apvisory CoUNCIL OF THE EpuCA- 
TIONAL AssocIATION. Educational Review 
(China), t914 (July), 4-22. 124. 

tA YEAR OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN WEST 
CHINA. Wallace. Educational 
Review (China), 1914 (Oct.), 5-9. 125. 

{THE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
Luella Miner, Litt.D. Educational Review 
(China), 1914 (Oct.), 17-28. 126. 


Korea 
tEDUCATIONAL MISSION PROBLEMS. Korea 
Mission Field, 1914 (Oct.), 296-320. 127. 
A presentation of the work in 11 brief papers 
by missionaries and Korean workers. 
See also 26 (Women). 
India 
tANGLO-INDIAN EpucaTION IN ITS RELATION 
To Missions. E.M. Wherry, D.D. Indian 
Standard, 1914 (Nov.), 330-7. 128. 

A statement of the existing facilities for the 
education of Anglo-Indians, and an appeal for 
further action in order that this community 
‘may be allied to the rising Indian Church, and 
be led to add its strength to the great work of 
evangelizing India.’ 

tDr. BANDY AND THE ‘ ConTRAcT’ METHOD. 
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BLACK AND WHITE IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 


I 


THE people of South Africa of European descent are called 
upon to face a phase of the race and colour problem of 
unprecedented difficulty. The great question is how a 
people of European stock, with the inherited tendencies 
and aspirations of their race, imbued with modern ideas 
of economic progress, can have opportunity for full de- 
velopment and find satisfaction in their lives alongside 
another race far outnumbering them, just emerging from 
the pastoral stage, and who for the most part cannot even 
understand the ideals and aims of the other. The question 
cannot be regarded as satisfactorily answered unless both 
races have opportunity to develop all the possibilities of 
their nature, and unless it is proved that the necessary 
contact does not make for degeneration of one or both. 
It will not be satisfactorily answered if the stronger race 
depends from youth to old age upon the manual labour 
of the backward race, and lives largely, as is the case at 
present, on the exploitation of the labour or the ignorance 
of a people just emerging from barbarism. Nor on the 
other hand will the problem be solved if the backward 
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race has no opportunity to rise, but is kept at tasks which 
give no hope in life and under conditions which limit the 
opportunities to develop whatever as a race lies in them. 
The problem has only thus to be stated in its broadest 
outlines to make the complexity and difficulty attending 
it manifestly apparent. 

The importance and difficulty of the subject are ad- 
mitted by the general public and by their representatives 
when it is forced upon their notice, but speaking generally, 
the question is dismissed in stereotyped phrase. A few 
individuals scattered through the Union are studying it, 
and occasionally in writing and speech give expression 
to their opinions, but for the most part they are ignored. 
There are always a sufficient number of material interests 
claiming attention to divert the public from this difficult 
question. This great racial question will not be settled, or 
solved, as is the usual term, in our time or our children’s 
time, but we may so act in the present, we may by study 
of the facts and wise deductions therefrom, so modify, so 
minimize the evils even now apparent, as to make that 
heritage one with hope threaded through it, or one dark 
with dread and difficulty. 

It is the white electorate of South Africa, practically 
the white race, upon whom this grave responsibility lies. 
Some few are qualified by long residence among the Bantu 
people, by knowledge of their language and by thought 
and study of the question, to form opinions thereon. But 
the great majority are not so fitted. The resident in many 
parts of the Western Province seldom sees a native as we 
understand him in Natal, and knows nothing about the 
conditions of race relationship in the northern and eastern 
parts of the Union. Probably the majority of the residents 
of the towns, even of those in territories with a large native 
population, know little of the native or how he lives; their 
knowledge and opportunity are limited to their occasional 
necessary contact with the kitchen Kaffir or store-boy, but 
how he lives when out of their sight, or what his ideas or 
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desires may be, they do not know nor do they want to 
know. Even the white people living in the country districts, 
farmers, storekeepers, labour agents and the like, who 
know the native in his home and who often speak his 
language, only know those of the locality in which they 
live, and their opinions are largely coloured by their in- 
terests, in which the native is a prominent factor. 

There are, of course, those whose life’s work lies among 
the native people, both unofficial and official. The former 
include ‘compound managers, interpreters, labour agents, 
traders ; and from men so engaged much valuable informa- 
tion can often be obtained. But as a class their outlook 
is limited, their educational opportunities, both of literature 
and life, circumscribed, and they are not qualified to form 
generalizations of value. The official element includes 
men of wide experience, and no doubt among the native 
administrators of the Union there are many whose opinions 
should carry the greatest weight, and in the total there is 
a vast mass of information among them, yet it is scattered, 
and to be of its full value requires classification and co- 
ordination. 

We must always remember that the form of government 
in South Africa is nominally that of Great Britain and the 
other self-governing colonies, the democratic form gradu- 
ally evolved by the Anglo-Saxon Celtic people of Britain 
as that best suited to their temperament and conditions— 
but with this difference, that a vast majority of the in- 
habitants of the Union have not and cannot expect to have 
for a long time, if ever, any direct and proportionate 
representation in the councils of the State. The task of 
governing the whole, and the responsibility therefor, lies 
on the shoulders of one-fifth of the inhabitants, and these 
are of the white race. I have pointed out that very many 
of these are ignorant of the conditions under which those 
they are called upon to govern actually live, and that 
there is not on their part any strong desire to acquire 
information and study the question. They are mainly 
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concerned with their own material interests, and though 
these interests are bound up with the native people, the 
latter are only likely to be considered in so far as what 
they desire or need does not clash with these interests of 
the politically all-powerful white race. 

The theory of democratic government which gives 
equal political power to all citizens, whether literate or 
illiterate, altruistic or selfish, intellectual or brainless, 
applies in South Africa to the white race. Yet there is 
an enormous gap between the capacity of those having 
equal power—perhaps a greater gap than between the 
classes and masses in any all-white country. Owing mainly 
to the social conditions of our country there is a large and, 
unfortunately, an increasing number of whites who, once 
living in the country, have drifted to the larger towns and 
industrial centres, who have degenerated, and who, unable 
and often unwilling to work, exist in indescribable con- 
ditions, and many of whom live by pandering to the animal 
desires of the natives honestly working in their midst. 
The crime of selling intoxicants to natives, an easy and 
lucrative though illegal form of making money, is increas- 
ingly tempting these people. Yet they have the vote, 
and with it their share in governing the native people, 
equally with the most educated, altruistic and intellectual 
citizen of Johannesburg, Capetown or Durban. 

The industrial system of South Africa—if system it 
may be called—rests upon the manual labour of the native 
and coloured man, and in South East Africa, the home 
of the Bantu, upon that of the former. The whole of the 
manual labour of the great gold mining industry is done 
by the native, and he is debarred by regulation from 
undertaking any skilled or even semi-skilled work. This 
is the prerogative of whites. Diamond mining, farming, 
manufacturing, transport, all depend on the native for 
the hard work. The white man directs and supervises, 
but never undertakes the pick and shovel work. Thus 
directly does South Africa depend on the muscle of the 
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native, and the native sets the pace; and judged by the 
standard of all white labour that pace is very, very slow. 
Picked natives working in gangs at straightforward work, 
and paid well in accordance with results, may be very 
satisfactory, and some white employers who recognize this 
profit largely by it. But the average native, poorly paid 
and with no incentive to exert himself—and this is the case 
with the vast majority—does not exert himself unduly. 
And when, as is so often the case, he is dissatisfied, or is 
working out a debt, the cunning way in which he can evade 
and shirk is a revelation to those who know him not. 
If South Africa must still depend on native labour, and if 
it is to become a productive country in the modern sense 
of the word, then that labour must be willing and hopeful, 
the white man must set himself to teach and the black 
man must value his place. It is surprising, when one 
takes the trouble to analyse the situation, how many in 
the Union depend indirectly for a living on the native and 
his labour. 

This relief from what is often the wholesome discipline 
of bodily exertion, and the ability to place unpleasant 
tasks upon the native, has in the opinion of many a de- 
teriorating effect on those who can avail themselves of it, 
especially on the young. The ease with which the native 
may be exploited and a living ensured without much labour 
on the part of those who in other countries would have 
to work hard for a living has a similar tendency. These 
effects are sometimes hidden, but may be seen in the 
extreme case of the poor whites already mentioned. 

A word must be given as to the present position of 
organized white labour in relation to coloured and black 
workers, skilled and unskilled. The average trade unionist 
claims that the skilled trades should be a monopoly of the 
whites, resents any skilled work being done by natives, or 
even coloured men, and denies entrance into the unions 
to all such. The position differs in different parts of the 
Union. Speaking broadly, in the Cape Province the 
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coloured man is tolerated, and has a footing in most 
trades, in some he is even admitted to the unions. The 
position is in a state of flux. Years ago, in many callings, 
the coloured man, often a descendant of the slaves, had a 
practical monopoly ; his wages were low and his standard 
of efficiency not very high. With modern conditions a 
higher standard was demanded, the white artisan from 
oversea supplied this demand, and the opportunity of the 
coloured man was limited to the inferior classes of work. 
In other callings, in which cost is of more importance than 
quality, coloured labour is fully holding its own. In the 
Cape opinion differs greatly as to the probable outcome in 
the future. Some say that the coloured man, who is 
willing to work for a lower wage and can live on a lower 
plane, will be the survivor; others again allege that he 
cannot stand against the superior skill and intelligence of 
the white man. I think myself the result is doubtful. 
There is a struggle going on which at present at any rate 
is not embittered. 

Quite different is the state of things in the Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal, at all events in the towns. Here 
any invasion of the skilled labour area by the black man 
or even the skilled coloured man is most jealously watched 
and, if possible, resented. The unions specifically bar 
colour. The mining regulations issued by Government 
under law provide that only white men shall be employed 
in positions of trust and skill. Public opinion endorses 
this regulation, though the mining houses desire its abroga- 
tion, claiming that it is unfair both to them and to the 
coloured man. They are, I think, principally actuated 
by the knowledge that if the field was open to all they 
would have a powerful weapon in their hands against the 
demands of the unions. The latter officially disclaim any 
desire to erect a colour bar, and allege that what they want 
to prevent is the exploitation of the coloured artisan by 
the base employer, and, providing union hours are worked 
and standard wages paid, any man, black, white or coloured, 
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may be employed. This sounds fair enough, but few are 
inclined to credit the unions with the altruistic motive 
they claim. It is apparent that if standard wages and 
hours are demanded for everyone, the black man, in the 
present state of public opinion and with his present efficiency, 
would never get a single job. His chance is in being able 
to undersell the white man, and this the white man at any 
cost is going to prevent. Individual workers, probably 
the great majority of trade union members, do not trouble 
to make a case such as the above. They simply say they 
are not going to allow coloured men in the unions, and they 
are going to keep their trades white. 

In Natal the Indian slightly infringes on the white 
man’s preserves, and may do so more in future. The 
unions take up the same position as in the Transvaal. 
In the country districts a fair amount of building and some 
skilled work is done by natives trained at the mission 
establishments. The power of the unions is limited to the 
towns, and it is probable that these native artisans may 
gradually get most of the work on the farms, and possibly 
in the small country towns. In the larger towns the white 
man appears too strongly entrenched, though a period of 
depression might weaken him and enable the black man to 
invade the towns. In any case the future carries in it in 
Natal as elsewhere in the Union all the elements of industrial 
plus racial conflict, and though many give opinions as to 
the issue, it seems to me, considering all the elements on 
either side, premature to make any predictions. Only one 
fact seems pretty certain, that there will be conflict. Per- 
haps the private opinion of the majority of trade unionists 
may be thus put : We want all skilled work for white men 
at union rates of pay; the black man should be restricted 
to manual labour or placed on the land as a peasant farmer ; 
we would like the white man to get employment at manual 
labour at all events in the towns, but he must be guaranteed 
a legal minimum wage to enable him to live as a white 
man should. 
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Handicapped as productive South Africa is in many 
ways, natural and social, there is an increasing tendency 
to good farming which is affecting the native people. More 
land is being broken up and fenced, and a greater acreage 
for his own crops and stock is being demanded by the white 
man. This, in conjunction with the Natives Land Bill, 
to be mentioned hereafter, means a reduction of the area 
available to the natives, as those who formerly occupied 
European farms and paid a rent are now, through one or 
other of these causes, debarred from doing so. 

What is called the native question cannot in South 
Africa be dealt with alone. The presence of an over- 
whelming number of a backward but virile people, coming 
into the daily life of the white community at many points, 
cannot but affect the latter, and however much they may 
ignore the influence of the natives and restrict their interest 
in them to material things, there must be a subtle influence 
from race to race permeating the whole of the complex 
community. One accustomed to other social conditions 
can feel the peculiar South African atmosphere and can 
note action and inter-action peculiar to the country and 
due to the presence of the Bantu people. The native 
question cannot be placed in a compartment by itself and 
treated by itself. There are phases that are predominatingly 
‘native,’ but the question as a whole affects all the in- 
habitants of the subcontinent. It is a question not of the 
Bantu people alone but of all the races of Southern Africa. 
The question is that of race relationship. I have there- 
fore dealt briefly with the outstanding political, social and 
economic conditions of life among the whites of the Union 
as a preliminary to dealing with the native population.’ 

1A full analysis should include the Indian and coloured population, but space 
does not permit of this here. In the province of Natal there are 50 per cent more 
inhabitants of Indian birth or descent than there are colonists of European extraction. 
The coloured population, living principally in the Cape Colony, are of very mixed 
descent, but have in all cases a measure of white blood. They equal one-half of the 
white population of the Union. Whilst in the Cape Colony they are comparatively 


free from differentiation, and can acquire the franchise on the same terms as Europeans, 
there is a colour bar set up against them in the Transvaal and Orange Free State, which 
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II 


The year 1840 may be taken as an approximate date 
when the Voortrekkers on the one hand, and the English 
on the other, made effective occupation of South East 
Africa, the home of the Bantu people. Until the discovery 
of the Witwatersrand gold fields in 1886 the economic 
progress of the country was slow. It remained in the 
pastoral stage, its general appearance, excepting for isolated 
homesteads here and there, remained what it was before 
the European arrived. This time was, speaking in a 
material sense, probably the happiest time in the history 
of the Bantu people. Its principal tribes were still inde- 
pendent ; Zululand, Swaziland, Pondoland and Basuto- 
land were still under the rule of hereditary chiefs, and 
native custom was still paramount. Yet the bloody 
tyranny of Tyaka was impossible, the influence of the 
white man had permeated even these strongholds, and 
native cruelty was tempered by that influence. Outside 
these areas the white man held sway, but the black man 
could live the life he loved. There was abundant land for 
pasture and agriculture, cattle were plentiful, the diseases 
of later years had not appeared. The laws made by the 
white man were not onerous, and he demanded little 
either of rent or labour. The tribal instincts of the native 
were satisfied by the appointment or retention of his 
hereditary chiefs, and he found scope for his manly activities 
in the tribal council, in hunting, in faction fights which 
caused little damage, and in making the utensils as of 
yore. This was the time when the white man, looking at 
the well-made kraals, the sleek cattle, the handsome, 
well-fed youths and girls dancing over the hills, said the 
Bantu were the happiest people on earth. 

During all this time influences were at work tending 


is the cause of much dissatisfaction amongst them. The question of their status must 
be dealt with in the future, possibly the near future. While it constitutes a problem 
distinct from that of the native, the two questions touch at many points, and both 
should be kept in view when legislative or other changes are contemplated. 
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to break down this idyllic period, but they culminated in 
the discovery of gold at the Witwatersrand. Since then, 
notwithstanding the innate conservatism of the people, 
great changes have taken place, and at an accelerating 
speed. 

I have spoken of the changes caused by the white 
man, and how the presence of the black man has affected 
him. I must now speak of changes brought about by 
other causes, and which have affected both races, but 
principally the Bantu people. 

And first for the Witwatersrand. Here along the reef 
some thirty miles long are gathered probably some 800,000 
men and boys of the Bantu race. They come from all 
parts of the Union, Fingo, Tembu, Zulu, Pondo, Basuto, 
and they meet others from Portuguese East Africa, Damara- 
land, and even from the shores of the great lakes. Re- 
member that before the discovery of gold with its conse- 
quent enormous railway system, these men knew nothing 
of the world beyond the farm on which they lived, or at 
most the district of the independent territory in which their 
kraals were situated. They knew one or two white men 
—the magistrate, the storekeeper — men who had native 
names and-who lived with their families the normal social 
life. When they arrived at the Rand they found white 
men who gambled, drank, lived with and on prostitutes ; 
they found all these gratifications could be bought with 
the gold they were paid to mine. The tribal distinctions 
were deeply rooted, but the Zulu found the Shangaan was 
not the dog he had imagined but a person not unlike him- 
self. The first bewilderment over, the native stolidly 
accepted all these wonders. It is his nature to, and it is 
a marvel to me, not that he was bewildered, not that he 
so often suczumbed to the lure of the place, but that so 
often he came back to his old home and accepted the old 
life so calmly. This granted, however, it is impossible to 
conceive and hardly possible to overestimate the change 
this has made in the whole outlook, position and character 
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of the native people. In order to estimate properly the 
influence of this area on them, it must be borne in 
mind that these men and youths only stay for six or 
nine months and are replaced by others from the kraals, 
so that there is a constant stream of learners who carry 
away to the utmost confines of the Union the education 
they have received in this cosmopolitan and _ essenti- 
ally modern area. The Witwatersrand has been called 
by that veteran South African statesman, Mr. John X. 
Merriman, a ‘university of vice for the native people.’ 
Certainly the opportunities to learn all the lawful and 
unlawful vices of the white man are present. Money only 
is required for him to indulge in every bestial gratification, 
but it would be untrue and unfair if this statement was 
left unqualified. The opportunities are there. Many base 
white people lay themselves out to pander to the lowest 
tastes of the native, but he does come into contact with 
Europeans of a higher type; he does often learn to be 
a useful worker, and the virtues of industry, punctuality, 
order, and sometimes cleanliness are inculeated. His old 
tribal restraints and controls are weakened, and in cases 
this leads to utter demoralization, but in other cases along 
with this weakening there is a substitution of other 
restraints, controls, even virtues. This is a phase of our 
question that indicates its difficulty and complexity. The 
tendency is not all in one direction, and it is here that the 
necessity for a wide experience and a balanced judgment 
is shown if one is to make a just estimate of the position. 
Many see only the maleficent influences and denounce the 
Witwatersrand as a hell for the native people; others 
whose experience is more favourable cannot endorse this 
view, but point to natives whose conduct remains good, 
and who apparently resist the temptations admittedly 
ever present. One thing is certain, that the effect of this 
agglomeration of natives in this area (and the same to 
a lesser extent applies to other industrial centres) is to 
change profoundly the native life and outlook, not only in 
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those who directly come to the place, but even to remote 
kraals in further Zululand or Pondoland. 

The position of the native in his home, the place to which 
he returns after a spell of work at the mines or in the 
towns, must be briefly indicated. In Natal, excluding 
Zululand, the bulk of the natives live on farms owned by 
the white man. When the white man is resident he expects 
the native boys and young men to work at least six months 
in the year on the place, and he has usually an unwritten 
contract with the head of the kraal providing for this in 
return for permission for the family to live on the farm, 
to till sufficient ground for their needs, and graze a limited 
number of cattle and goats. The wages paid are usually 
low, lower than could be obtained in the towns, the amount 
varying according to the terms of the contract. If a rent 
charge is made the wages are higher ; if no rent is demanded 
a lower wage is paid. Sometimes in the northern districts 
no money wage is given at all. The arrangement cannot 
be called a satisfactory one. The young men, coerced by 
the landowner who is backed up to a certain extent by the 
head of the kraal, give unwilling and perfunctory service, 
and are often in debt. Under the circumstances what 
might be an excellent training in industry and methods 
becomes only a training in shirking, and once a native 
turns his mind to evasion he quickly becomes a past-master 
in the art and the most aggravating creature on earth. 

A minority of the native population live in the loca- 
tions or reserves set aside for their use in the early days 
of white occupation. Here they live much as their fathers 
did, and they are not disturbed by the white man or his 
government, excepting at the time of the collection of the 
hut tax or when crime is committed. No attempt is made 
to teach or induce them to live a life more in accordance 
with their altered conditions. Yet one does see a change 
in looking back some thirty or more years. Many of these 
areas are not far from the towns, and to the towns the men 
go out to work, and the women are left with little help or 
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supervision. One learns that more and more the families 
depend on the earnings of the men, and the old custom of 
the women cultivating for the needs of the family is falling 
into desuetude. The huts are not so well built or kept so 
clean as in the past times, and the herds of sleek cattle 
have been swept away by rinderpest or east coast fever. 
In the old time, when cattle were plentiful and fertile land 
abundant, the native could live his ancestral life and work 
for the white man was supplementary; now more and 
more he and his family depend on his earnings away from 
home. 

The natives of Natal are very anxious to get education, 
and are making efforts and sacrifices to obtain it. There 
are not any native government schools in the province, 
but the Government have of late years been more liberally 
subsidizing the schools established by the missionary bodies. 
Their help is still, however, meagre; the amount of the 
grant in aid during the current year may amount to £15,000 
or £16,000. Although there is provision in the Natal 
code for qualified natives to obtain the franchise, practi- 
cally the law is a dead letter and the natives of the province 
are unenfranchised. The position is not strikingly different 
at the present day in Zululand. The people are more 
primitive and there is a large proportion of the land re- 
served for their use. 

In the Cape Colony the bulk of the native population 
live in the Transkei. The laws of the Cape Colony proper 
only have force here when special proclamation is made. 
The old tribal system is largely broken down, communal 
tenure of land is being discarded for individual registered 
holdings. A measure of local self-government has been 
granted, under which local councils, partly nominated and 
partly elective, control the public works of the districts. 
A general council with large financial and administrative 
powers presided over by the chief magistrate provides for 
roads, bridges, education, and agricultural development. 
The natives have the parliamentary franchise on complying 
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with the same property and education tests which are 
demanded from Europeans. Agriculture within the borders 
of the territory does not, however, suffice for the needs of 
the people, and large numbers leave their homes to work 
at the gold fields and in other centres. The policy of the 
Cape Colony, reflected in the administration of the Trans- 
keian territories, is much more liberal than that adopted 
in the other provinces, and those responsible for it claim 
that it has proved a success. The population is increasing 
rapidly, and in the near future it would appear as if the 
land would be too straitened for the inhabitants. 

In the Transvaal outside the Witwatersrand area the 
bulk of the native population live in the northern portion. 
The high veldt, which is healthy and bracing, is taken up 
by resident white farmers, and the natives who live on these 
farms are labourers. There are special reserves in the 
north and west for natives, but they are limited in area, 
and the bulk of the population in these districts live on 
farms, privately owned, but without any resident European, 
and pay rents to the owners. The position, broadly 
speaking, is similar to that in Natal. 

Bechuanaland, Swaziland and Basutoland are under 
the direct control of the Imperial Government. The 
general policy adopted is to govern through native chiefs 
and recognize native law and custom. The administra- 
tion in each case consists of fully qualified men who act 
with tact and judgment. In Basutoland a national council 
is appointed, consisting of chiefs and headmen who discuss 
public affairs, which acts as a safety valve for public opinion. 
The final decision in matters of importance is in the hands 
of the administration. Under wise guidance such as is 
provided by the administration, these territories—particu- 
larly Basutoland—are prosperous and contented, and the 
system is admirably suited to the native temper and to 
native conditions of life. It is, however, recognized, and 
it is essential, that white occupation and _ irresponsible 
white interference should be barred, and apart from the 
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officials, only approved whites are admitted into the 
territories as traders and missionaries. The destiny of these 
territories is undoubtedly to be finally absorbed into the 
Union. Foreseeing this, the National Convention which 
drafted the-Act of Union attached to that instrument a 
schedule in which the conditions of inclusion are specified. 
Provision is there made for the special government of 
these areas on lines not dissimilar to the present system 
and for the retention of the land for the native people. 

Such are the salient features of the present political 
and social position of the native people of the Union. It 
will be seen that the old order is changing everywhere, but 
the rate of change is not uniform. The change is one not 
only of systems, it is one deeply affecting the native mind. 
The deep conservatism of the Bantu tribesman is being 
gradually sapped. He clings to his old customs and tradi- 
tions with unconscious tenacity, but it is impossible for 
him to resist tendencies which, though often unseen, are 
eating at the foundation of the old system and which are 
changing the outlook of the race. 

Among the more significant of the forces which are 
thus operating are : 

A breaking down of the old tribal distinctions and 
animosities. 

A recognition, vague it may be and not yet widely felt, 
of a common aim and purpose; this is evidenced by the 
formation of the South African Native Congress and the 
appointment of a deputation from different tribes to proceed 
to England to protest against the Natives Land Bill, 
1913. 

The disintegration of the tribal system and the growing 
individualism and independence of the young people. 

The gradual weakening of the old sanctions and controls, 
and a growing immorality and in some places lawlessness. 

An impatience with the old simple life and a desire for 
(comparative) luxury and display. 

A feeling that the land is too strait for them, and a 
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dissatisfaction with the terms on which they are allowed 
to occupy it. 

A quickly growing desire for education. 

A gradual improvement in their capacity as workmen, 
and a sense that they are not paid in accordance with it. 

This last is more particularly the case on the Wit- 
watersrand. Although in some mining work, particularly 
drilling, they are paid by results, it is with the proviso 
laid down by the Chamber of Mines that if the average 
earnings in a given mine exceed a certain amount per boy 
per day, the mine is penalized. The natives are not, as 
they say, paid according to their strength. Many of them 
know the large sums earned by white contractors who do 
no manual labour, and they contrast it with their own 
pittance and ask why this should be. There can be little 
doubt but that the industrial outbreaks and the violence 
evidenced in July 1918 and January 1914 on the Witwaters- 
rand, and the Indian strike in Natal, gave food for thought 
to the natives. Should they organize and follow the 
example set by the other two races there will be trouble 
indeed in South Africa, though it may well be that the 
native in any case would suffer most. 


III 


In the position I have tried to outline there are the 
seeds of grave social disturbance. One of the first duties 
of those responsible is to get at all the facts of the case 
and then to think out some plan which may at least 
localize or minimize any possible disturbance, and, further, 
which should not only deal with results but with causes, 
and frame such a policy as shall give racial content in the 
land, and give reasonable opportunity for each race to 
develop whatever possibilities be in it. If nothing is done, 
if we simply indulge our apathetic indifference, or selfishly 
study our personal material interests and ignore those of 
our wards, what is likely to happen? South Africa is the 
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land of surprises, but even here, given the premises, one 
may indulge in the luxury of prediction, and I think in 
the following brief forecast I am not going beyond what 
is justified by the actual facts of the case. Allowed to 
drift, the future contains portents of danger to both 
races. 

The class of poor whites, due in large part to the presence 
of a servile race, is increasing. Contact between them 
and coloured and black is closer, and that on terms which 
begets demoralization of both. Considering the numbers 
concerned, miscegenation is not frequent, but will probably 
become more so, and that of the most debasing kind, and 
a class of worthless half-breeds will be begotten in an 
environment that will force them to become criminals of 
a most dangerous kind to the community. In a higher 
class, the custom of employing native nurses of both 
sexes, principally males, and of male native domestic 
servants will tend to emasculate the rising generation. 
The industrial education given at training institutions, 
and acquired by some natives when acting as labourers 
to artisans, will advance them to the field of competitors 
with skilled white workers. A time of depression and 
consequent cutting down of costs may cause formidable 
competition, and an industrial plus racial struggle, of which 
the result would be doubtful, but which conceivably might 
result in many whites relinquishing the conflict and leaving 
the country, thus weakening the forces of civilization in 
South Africa and making its future a doubtful one. On 
the other hand, if the white man is to be artificially pro- 
tected and the native denied the opportunity to rise, it 
means a weakening of the force and character which we 
need in South Africa more than elsewhere if we are to fulfil 
the responsibilities of a governing race and justify our 
presence here. 

Opportunities for establishing manufactures are present 
in South Africa; minerals are in abundance, especially coal ; 
there is a fairly high tariff and low priced labour. It will 
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hardly be human if those who wish to establish such in- 
dustries should ignore low priced native labour, especially 
woman and child labour. I view with extreme appre- 
hension the incoming of large numbers of such into industrial 
centres. Experience here and in the Southern States of 
America has shown that the native African cannot resist 
the temptations of city life, and often falls into the lowest 
depths and becomes a menace, physical and spiritual, to 
the whole community. 

With the spread of education those natives who are 
agitating for better conditions for the race will have an 
increasing audience, and the anomalous position of the 
native people in respect of the franchise will not escape 
notice. We may expect attention will be called to the 
fact that whilst in the Cape Colony a native may easily 
acquire the vote, he is absolutely denied it in the other 
provinces. It is quite likely that a widespread agitation 
may be started for this and other privileges which will 
cause serious unrest among the natives, and much hostility 
on the part of the whites. 

Judged by native standards, the land they have is 
insufficient for them, and whenever they give expression 
to their grievances this takes a first place. Everywhere 
the population is increasing and the land available to them 
is being reduced. The native wants nothing better than 
to have a piece of land secured to him sufficient for the 
wants of his family. This is becoming increasingly difficult, 
and here is a grievance that will unite many as no other 
cause would. 

It may unite them in active open rebellion. Few in 
Natal would have predicted the rebellion of 1906. If it 
came to that, the natives would be the principal sufferers, 
but it might mean an unsettlement that would have the 
most serious consequences to the country as a whole. 
Residents will not remain in a country liable to such 
outbreaks, nor will immigrants come to it. 

I have said enough to show possibilities. I am not a 
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pessimist, but one who tries to look facts in the face. South 
Africa has a charm for me which no other country has, 
and here I am going to stay. But I cannot ignore what 
is before us, and I want those in positions of responsibility 
(in which I include the electors) to act the man and face 
the situation. 

My space is limited. I have given such a summary 
of the position as the space permits, but I must leave 
sufficient to enable me to state briefly what I think the 
occasion requires. 

There are four principal policies, not very precisely 
formulated perhaps, but they are in the air and dividing 
men into different schools. 

First, the repressionist, which means keeping the native 
as a manual labourer and suppressing any aspirations or 
discontent with the rifle and sjambok. 

Second, the segregationist, by which is understood the 
absolute separation of the races into distinct territorial 
areas, each living their lives entirely apart. 

Third, the policy of equal rights and equal opportunity, 
no distinction being made on account of race, colour or 
creed. 

Fourth, the policy of territorial separation (not segrega- 
tion) with opportunity for racial development. 

In a Review such as this I do not think I need take 
up time by discussing the first-named. It is held by many 
in South Africa, but it can never be carried into effect. 
If this is the only course open to us, we had better abandon 
the country and leave the natives to work out their own 
salvation. | 

Although held by some who understand the natives, 
the second plan is equally impossible at this stage of the 
history of the Union. The slightest reflexion shows its 
impracticability. A deep sense of the serious results likely 
to ensue if we continue on our present course is what forces 
men to advocate this extreme policy. Impossible, how- 
ever, as it is, it emphasizes the great truth that the races 
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should develop apart, that the line of their evolution is 
not necessarily the same. 

It is because the fourth policy puts this truth in a 
practical form that I have advocated and do advocate it. 
Territorial separation will not solve the race question. 
Solved it may never be, but I think it will minimize many 
of the dangers I have outlined, and I can see many good 
results likely to follow its adoption. I would like to define 
as exactly as may be what I mean by territorial separa- 
tion, for it has been misinterpreted and misunderstood. 
I mean that sufficient areas should be set aside to provide 
that the native shall live his home life apart from the 
whites. The ideal would be that each native family 
should have sufficient ground to support itself, with 
provision for further increase. If this, after full inquiry, 
should prove impossible, then the nearest approximation 
should be made to it. The tenure in these areas should be 
that which was best suited to the needs of the people; 
in some communal tenure would be advisable, in others 
individual tenure might be admitted, if desired by the 
people. In these areas provision should be made for 
education, literary, industrial, and above all agricultural. 
This education should not necessarily follow the course 
adopted for Europeans, but should be specially suited to 
the character and needs of the people. The areas would 
be under the control of trained white administrators, and 
gradually the people should be encouraged to take the 
management of their local affairs. Excepting with the 
express permission of the Government, and at its pleasure, 
no Europeans should be allowed to settle in these areas, 
and only such as were for the benefit of the native people, 
missionaries, medical men and traders. The idea is that 
in time the native people here settled would suffice for 
themselves and supply all their own wants, and include 
within themselves artisans, traders, teachers and even 
professional men. It is not intended that they shall 
become quasi-independent territories. Parliament and its 
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government must be supreme, and the administration must 
be in the hands of white men, but the natives should have 
a large part in the local government. 

One weighty consideration I commend to the special 
attention of, missionaries. At the present time they are 
giving higher education to some natives. It is difficult to 
see how they are to link up this education with the life 
they have to lead. The white man refuses to allow them 
to enter the skilled trades and clerical occupations, which 
he considers his own. The result is they either become 
teachers, or forget what they have learned and sink back 
among their benighted brethren, or eat out their hearts in 
pining for the opportunity they can never get. Their 
position is a cruel one. Under a scheme of territorial 
separation these individuals would have a field among their 
own people which should satisfy their ambitions. 

I foresee arguments that will be brought against this 
plan. Space does not permit me to deal with all, but 
one I must mention. It is stated that the native if left 
alone will miss the stimulus and example derived from the 
proximity of the white man and will deteriorate. My 
experience leads me to think that close contact is not on 
the whole good for either race. The black man does not 
follow the example of the best whites, and the whites tend 
to adopt some of the traits of the weaker race. I have made 
it clear that these areas are to be controlled by white men, 
whose duty and life work will be to help the natives along 
lines of advancement suited to the race. And it is no part 
of the plan that white and native should be kept entirely 
in separate compartments of life. I do not advocate 
forcing the natives into these areas. They will go because 
they are made attractive and because they can there live 
their home lives apart. Many will, however, for various 
reasons remain where they are on the farms of Europeans, 
and with these I would not interfere. Indeed, I would 
encourage them to remain when conditions were satis- 
factory to both white and black. Nor is the intention 
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that they should be debarred from leaving the areas to work 
for the white man. This door should be wide open as it is 
now in Basutoland and the Transkei. 

If South Africa can be said to have any native policy, 
it is this of territorial separation. The much discussed 
Natives Land Bill was an embodiment of this principle 
and so far I support it. Unfortunately it contains clauses 
prohibiting purchase and lease of land which were un- 
necessary, unjust and aggravating. Also the native people 
were not consulted. The result has been an agitation and 
the dispatch of a deputation to England. The promoters 
have publicly announced that they will defer further 
action until the present war is over. The lessons to be 
learned from the history of this measure are: the danger 
of political exigencies entering into native affairs, the 
necessity for a closer study of native matters than is given 
at present, and the need for some representation of native 
opinion in Parliament. 

A few words must now be said about the third policy 
mentioned, that of equal opportunity and equal rights for 
all irrespective of race and colour. This doctrine will be 
the one acceptable to most missionaries. It is that which 
was made the basis of settlement after the Civil War in 
the United States. In their hearts it was never accepted 
by the white people of the Southern States. A recent 
journey through the south makes me doubt whether it 
will ever be accepted, and even many of those who may be 
regarded as friends of the Negro race are of opinion that it 
was a mistaken policy. So in South Africa, the majority 
of the white population will never permit a policy that 
ignores race differences. The answer is, of course, that if 
it is right it should be adopted no matter what the con- 
sequences. Any other course would be unchristian and 
unfair to the weaker race. I do not think so. It is mainly 
in the interests of the backward race that I advocate the 
recognition of race differences and a policy based thereon. 
And in this I have the support of some at least of the 
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leaders of African race. E. W. Blyden of West Africa 
taught his people that they had a race value and a race 
destiny, and urged them to develop on the lines of their 
race genius. I know that many educated South African 
natives hold the opposite view, but it seems to me 
they are actuated more by personal than by race issues. At 
present the native people are regarded as the wards of the 
Government. They are often exploited, it is true, but 
they are also protected, not only against themselves but 
against the baser of the white people. As a race they are 
unfit to enter into competition with the socially stronger 
race, and we must remember that equal opportunity 
connotes competition. A few of the educated regard 
themselves, and rightly regard themselves, as fitted to 
exercise all the privileges conferred on white men and 
fitted to take the responsibilities attached thereto. But 
this is not true of the race. They still require the guardian- 
ship of the stronger: they still require protection. It is 
an easier course to give them nominal equal rights, as was 
done in America, and practically to tell them to look after 
themselves, than it is whole-heartedly and conscientiously 
to take up the task of guardianship and development. 

This requires the deepest thought. We have at present 
no adequate machinery to get together and co-ordinate 
all the facts, to study them closely, and to advise the 
electorate, Parliament and Government as to the best line 
to pursue. The question, too, needs more than present 
investigation; it needs constant watchful study as the 
relations of the races change from time to time. I have 
frequently suggested the appointment under statute law 
of a permanent, non-political, advisory council to study 
the question in all its bearings and to advise the Govern- 
ment. Into all the arguments for and against this course, 
and the linked up question of some form of representation 
for the native people in Parliament, I cannot now enter. 
At some later date I may be able to do so. 

Maovrice S. Evans 








CHRISTIAN LITERATURE IN THE 
MISSION FIELD 


THE place given at the Edinburgh Conference to the con- 
sideration of Christian literature in the mission field was 
altogether inadequate. This was due not to any lack of 
appreciation of the importance of the subject, but solely 
to the limitations of time and space on the programme. 
The Continuation Committee therefore made it one of 
their first duties to appoint an international committee 
to make a study of the whole problem. The special com- 
mittee both in its European and American sections met as 
soon as practicable, and found that their first work must 
be to survey the whole mission field in order to ascertain 
how far its needs for literature are already met by existing 
organizations. A list of questions was sent to 275 societies 
at home and abroad, with varying results. Whenever 
possible the questions were misunderstood. Some societies 
gave the most meagre information, and that not always 
accurate ; and some societies, even important ones, neglected 
to send any reply at all. The information received has, 
however, been amplified from other sources, and especially 
by a study of annual reports. While this present survey 
cannot claim to be quite complete or absolutely up-to-date, 
no pains have been spared to make it as full and accurate 
as possible with the resources available. 

The survey does not take into consideration the work 
of the Bible societies—they are providing the Scriptures 
for the whole field and there are no complaints of in- 
adequacy. It uses the term ‘Christian literature’ in the 
widest sense, including all printed matter needed for the 
development and expansion of the Christian Church, from 
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tracts, leaflets and school books up to such publications 
as in the strict sense of the word may be designated 
‘ literature.’ 

Before outlining the survey of the mission field, we 
may remind our readers of the organizations which have 
their headquarters at the home base and exist for the 
purpose of providing Christian literature chiefly if not 
entirely for use abroad. Some of them are denominational, 
and others interdenominational. 

The outstanding denominational organization—and the 
oldest—is the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
London, founded in 1698. One of its great aims and 
achievements has been the providing of Christian literature 
for the missions of the Anglican church. It issues prayer 
and service books, catechisms and hymn books in a great 
number of languages, and its catalogue embraces a con- 
siderable range of other books—devotional, educational, 
theological, exegetical. 

Though they have not organized literature societies, 
some of the other churches have denominational publish- 
ing houses and book rooms at the home base, which render 
considerable service to the mission field by the publica- 
tion of its special literature, though their work is generally 
done on a commercial basis. 

Foremost among the interdenominational societies is 
the Religious Tract Society, London, founded in 1799. 
It was the pioneer and remains the premier society of its 
kind, and has been the parent of many similar societies all 
over the world. Its main object is ‘to promote the circu- 
lation, gratuitously or otherwise, of religious tracts, books 
and treatises in foreign countries as well as throughout 
the British dominions.’ By gifts of paper and quantities 
of its own publications, and by annual grants in money 
as generous as its funds permit, it supports the daughter 
tract societies of the mission field especially in India and 
China. Its beneficence also extends to many mission- 
aries all over the world. The income available for mis- 
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sionary work is a little over £20,000. It has printed books 
and tracts in 273 languages, dialects and characters. 

The American Tract Society, New York, founded in 
1825, works on lines similar to those of the London Religious 
Tract Society, circulating ‘religious tracts (including 
volumes and periodicals) calculated to receive the appro- 
bation of all evangelical Christians.’ Its publications are 
in over 174 languages, and it gives valuable help over a 
wide section of the mission field. 

The Upper Canada Religious Tract and Book Society, 
Toronto, founded in 1833, gives help to literature work in 
China. 

Besides the tract societies there are the Christian literature 
societies. The Christian Literature Society for China has its 
headquarters in Shanghai—its British organizations being 
little more than auxiliaries for raising funds—and it is 
referred to under China. The Christian Literature Society 
for India has its headquarters in London. Though it 
gives help in Africa, and throughout the Moslem field, its 
main operations are in India, and it is best considered 
under the heading of the Survey of India. 

Bearing in mind these important organizations at the 
base we may now review the present situation in the 
various mission fields, and it is convenient to deal with 
them in the order in which they are arranged in Vol. i of 
the Edinburgh Conference Report. 


JAPAN 


‘As regards general reading, activity in publication, 
press and copyright laws, Japan has reached a state of 
advancement perhaps without parallel outside the Chris- 
tian nations.’ The needs of the Christian movement are 
urgent. 

The missions acting on their own initiative, the Japanese 
church, and some publishing houses apart from missions, 
have contributed to meet the need. The Society for 
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Promoting Christian Knowledge has a number of Japanese 
works on its list. 

The Japan Book and Tract Society, Tokyo, which 
linked up some smaller agencies in 1898, issues about 
14 million books, tracts, papers and cards per annum. 
Its total average income in seven recent years has been 
£1630 per annum, of which the American Tract Society 
contributed £70 per annum and the Religious Tract Society 
£506 per annum. 

The supply of literature is altogether insufficient and 
no Christian worker is satisfied. The Conference of Feder- 
ated Missions has therefore established the Christian 
Literature Society of Japan—an organization including the 
Japanese churches. ‘It is catholic in spirit and neither 
its members nor those supporting it are to be regarded as 
necessarily holding all the views presented in the books 
issued.’ It is interdenominational and will ‘ encourage 
the promulgation of the ideas embodied in the literature 
of those denominational bodies represented in Japan, 
though as a matter of course strict sectarianism will be 
avoided.’ Already two missionaries have been set apart 
for this new undertaking—one as executive secretary and 
the other to organize the distribution of literature. The 
missions and boards represented in the conference are 
asked to provide the income out of their ordinary funds on 
the basis of the number of missionaries each has in Japan, 
and so far they have responded well. This society is not 
yet in full working order, but students of missions should 
watch the experiment closely. In applying co-operation 
to Christian literature Japan sets an example. 


KorREA 


Literature has a special sphere of usefulness in this 
field, and yet ‘the variety of books and range of Christian 
literature is lamentably small compared with China or 
Japan.’ There is already an excellent organization on a 
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co-operative basis in the country—the Korea Religious 
Tract Society, founded 1893, and managed by a board of 
twenty trustees representing the missions. In 1918, 
1,080,699 copies of publications (including leaflets) were 
issued. The society owns good premises for its head- 
quarters in Seoul. The salary of the manager is partly 
met by the American Tract Society (£90 per annum) and 
the Religious Tract Society (£100 per annum). These 
grants are not permanently assured. Monetary help is 
at present needed for expansion, but ‘ self support within a 
limited number of years seems a possibility.’ 


CHINA 


The influence of literature as a means of propagating 
the Christian religion is perhaps greater in China than in 
other mission fields. This fact has been recognized by 
individual missionaries from the days of Morrison onwards, 
and acting on their own initiative they have made invalu- 
able contributions to the Christian literature of the country. 
The increase in the demand for literature in recent years 
is illustrated by the success of the Commercial Press in 
Shanghai. It was started in 1897, has published over 
4000 volumes, and has fully a hundred scholars of repute 
and influence in educational circles engaged in writing 
school and other books. It is a non-christian press but 
is altogether friendly to Christian enterprise. As it is a 
commercial house it cannot undertake to circulate books 
at a loss. The main sources of definitely Christian litera- 
ture are and must continue to be the missionary and tract 
and literature societies. Comparatively few missionary 
societies spend money on the production of literature. 
Usually their output is denominational in character: it 
is quite exceptional for one mission to produce literature 
which meets an interdenominational need. There appear 
to be only about twelve missionaries devoting their whole 
time to literary work, and some of these are no longer 
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supported by their own societies. There are many, how- 
ever, reported as giving a substantial part of their time 
to these pursuits. The activity of the societies is indi- 
cated by the fact that they have established at least twenty- 
six mission presses in the provinces of China—presses 
ranging in size from a mere hand machine up to that of 
the United Presbyterian Church of America, in Shanghai, 
which has 216 Chinese employees, besides binders, and 
issues On an average a hundred million pages annually. 
There are eight tract societies, which, with date of 
foundation, are as follows: the Canton and Hong Kong 
Religious Tract Society (1855); the Central China Re- 
ligious Tract Society, Hankow (1876); the Chinese Tract 
Society, Shanghai (1878); the North China Tract Society, 
Tientsin (1882); the North Fuhkien Religious Tract 
Society, Foochow (1891); the West China Religious Tract 
Society, Chungking (1899); the Manchurian Religious 
Tract Society (1908); the South Fuhkien Religious Tract 
Society, Amoy (1908). In 1913 these societies issued 43 new 
books, besides leaflets, and circulated 3,031,587 publications, 
realizing by sales $24,178. Some of the societies are quite 
small, and at least two are distributing agencies only. 
The most vigorous is that in Hankow, which has excellent 
plant, and has recently been amalgamated with that in 
Shanghai. Apart from receipts from sales, the Religious 
Tract Society provides 72 per cent of the total income of 
these organizations, the American Tract Society 10 per cent, 
while local contributions amount to 18 per cent. They are 
independent of the parent societies in administration. 
Dr. Darroch superintends the interests of the Religious 
Tract Society on the field. The Religious Tract Society 
has recently given a stimulus to this work by its China 
Fund of £20,000, but the home societies have no financial 
responsibility for those in the field and give no guarantee 
to them, and the local committees are constantly beset 
with anxieties. 
The Christian Literature Society for China, founded 
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in Glasgow in 1884, in Shanghai in 1887, and adopting its 
present name in 1906, has for its object ‘the publication 
and circulation of literature, based on Christian principles, 
throughout China, her colonies, dependencies, and where- 
soever Chinese are found: especially periodical literature 
adapted for all classes, as the resources of the society may 
permit.’ Its range is wider than that contemplated by the 
tract societies, and it has paid special attention to the 
literati in official circles. The fact that Dr. Timothy 
Richard, Dr. MacGillivray, the Rev. Evan Morgan, and a 
number of other distinguished missionaries (devoting the 
whole or part of their time) are on the staff, gives the society 
considerable influence. In 1918 it issued 176,100 publica- 
tions with 12,982,200 pages, and among its present under- 
takings is a translation of Hastings’ Bible Dictionary. Its 
headquarters are in first rate premises in Shanghai. The 
income is derived from local donations and subscriptions, 
grants from missionary societies, and monies raised by 
the society itself in Glasgow and London, but is altogether 
inadequate. 

These societies have done a great work in China on 
small resources, and there has been no overlapping. But 
‘great’ is a relative term. The fringe of China’s needs 
has alone been touched. Altogether China does not receive 
from the home base more than £3500 yearly (in addition 
to the stipends of missionaries set apart) for literature, 
and there are perhaps twelve men giving their whole time 
to the work. There are 500 missionaries devoted to medical 
missions, and they are for the sick only. ‘ There was 
never greater danger lest the press should be used to 
the detriment of the people of China, and never greater 
opportunity for successful Christian propaganda by means 
of literature.’ The seriousness of the situation is realized 
in China, and the new Literature Committee of the China 
Continuation Committee has decided to call a conference 
of all literature organizations in the country with a view 
to the co-ordination and unification of their work; in 
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the meantime it is itself grappling with problems of dis- 
tribution which are perhaps more serious than those of 
production. 


FuRTHER INDIA AND THE East INDIES 


The field is a vast archipelago with a multiplicity of 
languages, some yet unwritten, and in most parts co- 
operation is difficult and almost non-existent. In few parts 
of the world is the supply of literature so scanty, and of 
that which exists much has become out of date. The 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and still more 
the Religious Tract Society and the American Tract Society, 
have rendered help to individual missions. The missionary 
societies have presses at Bangkok (Siam) and Cheung Mai 
(Laos); at Singapore (two presses) in British Malaya; at 
Menado (North Celebes), as well as in Sumatra, Borneo and 
other centres of the Dutch East Indies; and at Manila, 
Vigan and Dumaguete in the Philippines. There is a publi- 
cation committee of the Evangelical Union at Manila—pre- 
sumably dealing with literature. There ought to be an 
interdenominational committee at Singapore, and another 
in Java—where alone there are thirty million Moslems. 
In the Dutch East Indies, the Netherlands and Rhenish 
missions have shown some literary activity, and have at 
times separated men for the work. 


OcEANIA 


Again geographical conditions and language difficulties 
have precluded co-operation in literature. The Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge has publications in 13 
languages, and the Religious Tract Society in 18 languages. 
There are mission printing presses at Loganeng (New 
Guinea), Ulu (New Britain), Maré (Loyalty Islands), Suva 
and Buresala (Fiji), in the Carolines, at Nauru (Marshall 
Islands), Ocean Island, and Peru (Gilbert Island), in Samoa 
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(two presses) and at Raiatea (Society Islands). The native 
Christians in Melanesia, Micronesia and Polynesia usually 
pay cost price for the books they purchase, and an increase 
of literature for these islands may be contemplated without 
serious expenditure. 


INDIA AND CEYLON 


Education is rapidly advancing among the three hundred 
millions of India, where a million new readers are leaving the 
government schools annually. The decay of India’s ancient 
faiths and the progress of the Christian Church make it 
necessary that an abundant supply of definitely Christian 
literature and of general literature written from a Christian 
standpoint be provided. Individual missionaries on their 
own responsibility have made an appreciable contribution 
towards this object, but the need is so great that it can 
only be adequately met by organized and united effort. 

The missionary societies themselves have shown some 
literary activity, but the extent of it isdisappointing. They 
report that twenty-two of their staff give time to literature ; 
but on good authority it is stated that probably not more 
than three give their whole time to production, and an- 
other gives his whole time to the business side of publica- 
tion, distribution and general organization. There are 
sixty-one presses in India, Burma and Ceylon owned by 
missionary societies; but we must not be misled by this 
large figure, as some of them are insignificant and ineffective. 
At least twenty of them sustain an excellent reputation. 
Such presses as those of the Baptist Missionary Society 
(Calcutta) with 252 employees, the American Baptists 
(Rangoon) with 225 employees, the Wesleyan Methodists 
(Mysore) with 60 employees, and the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge (Madras) turn out work of the best 
quality and can compete with commercial prices. 

Among the interdenominational societies, there are 
two groups which call first for consideration—the tract 
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and the literature societies. There are nine of the former, 
deriving some support from the home base—in a recent 
year about £1027 from the Religious Tract Society, and 
£270 from the American Tract Society. These institu- 
tions retain executive power in the field, and are independ- 
ent of each other. They are scattered over the country as 
follows : the Punjab Religious Book Society, Lahore (1868), 
with a Sindh branch (1905); the North India Christian Tract 
and Book Society, Allahabad (1848); the Gujarat Tract and 
Book Society, Surat, Bombay (1826) ; the Bombay Tract and 
Book Society, Bombay (1827); the Calcutta Christian Tract 
and Book Society, Calcutta (1823); the Madras Religious 
Tract and Book Society, Madras (1818) ; the Bangalore Tract 
and Book Society, Bangalore (1825); the Malayalam Reli- 
gious Tract Society, Kottayam (1895) ; the South Travancore 
Tract and Book Society. Many of these societies own sub- 
stantial premises for their headquarters. They limit them- 
selves as a rule to definitely religious literature for Christians 
and non-Christians. One of the societies defines its theo- 
logical position as follows: ‘Taking as a model the Religious 
Tract Society in London, it shall seek to disseminate the 
evangelical principles of the Reformation, in which Luther, 
Calvin and Cranmer were agreed : but it shall avoid in its 
publications such denominational doctrines as are peculiar 
to any of the evangelical churches.’ 

The Christian Literature Society for India, London, is 
the parent of the other group of societies in India. It 
was founded in 1858 after the Mutiny as the Christian 
Vernacular Education Society, and subsequently, limiting 
its operations to literature, adopted its present name. 
The administrative authority for India ultimately rests 
with the central committee in London. There is an 
organizing secretary on the field—the Rev. Joseph Pass- 
more, Madras. The literature issued is educational— 
school readers, geographies, grammars, etc., and general— 
biblical, biographical, historical, controversial, social, etc. 
The total income of this society from voluntary gifts for 
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the year ending March 31, 1912, was £2380, and the total 
income from all sources, including sales, £17,438. The 
nine branches in India are: Punjab, at Lahore; United 
Provinces, at Allahabad ; Marathi, at Poona ; Bengal, at Cal- 
cutta; Burma, at Rangoon; Orissa, at Cuttack; Madras; 
Mysore; Ceylon, at Colombo. Im at least two centres 
the society has its own independent premises, but in most 
ceases it shares them with the tract society or one of the 
missions. The society has issued catalogues of English 
literature, educational books, and general literature, and 
it sends out quarterly the Indian Bookman, which gives 
information of what the society is doing all over India. 

The Tamil Literature Committee illustrates a valuable 
development of co-operative work. At the Madras 
Decennial Missionary Conference of 1902 it was proposed 
to form representative and permanent literature com- 
mittees for nineteen language areas in India and Ceylon, 
with a general committee to unify their work. The scheme 
did not fully materialize, partly on account of financial 
difficulties, but most of all because suitable men could not 
be set apart for the work. The Rev. J. R. Bacon for a 
time devoted his whole time to the Telugu committee, but 
the only missionary still entirely given up to the work is 
the Rev. A. C. Clayton, who is supported for literary work 
in the Tamil area by the Christian Literature Society for 
India, the Religious Tract Society, and a few missionary 
societies. 

Among other interdenominational organizations ac- 
tively interested in Christian literature may be mentioned 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations, which have formed 
a publishing house apart from the Christian Literature 
Society for India, and the Union Council for Literature, 
which is affiliated with the Missionary Education Move- 
ment. 

Those who are most familiar with literary work in 


India all unite in paying a high tribute to the various 
societies and other institutions already named for their 
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contribution to India in spite of discouragement and diffi- 
culty. These efforts have not received sympathetic support 
even from many of the missions which they have bene- 
fited. The neglect of propagandism by Christian litera- 
ture is surely demonstrated by the fact that after extensive 
inquiry only about twenty-four missionaries are reported 
as engaged in literary pursuits, and of these it is question- 
able whether more than three or four give their whole 
time, though there is a grand total of 4877 missionary 
workers in India. The neglect is also demonstrated by 
the further fact that the Christian Church is not spend- 
ing more than £4000 to £5000 per annum, of which from 
£700 to £800 has to be raised on the field, in providing 
literature for the whole of India and Ceylon. The need 
is more than urgent, and the existing organizations in 
India must seek mutual counsel and closer co-operation 
in facing the problem of production and the more serious 
problem of distribution, upon which there is not space to 
dwell in this article. It is satisfactory that the National 
Missionary Council of India has formed an interim litera- 
ture committee which is already making a detailed study 
of the whole situation. In some of the provincial areas 
also new interest is being manifested and already real 
progress is reported. 


THE NEARER EAST 


The matter of literature in the Nearer East is part of 
the problem of Islam. For the whole Moslem world ‘ not 
only is directly religious literature needed, but leading up to 
it and preparatory to it a literature is needed which will 
remove prejudice and awaken sympathy in the hearts of 
those who are wholly unwilling to consider the claims of 
Christianity.” The Religious Tract Society, the American 
Tract Society, the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, the Nile Mission Press and the Bible Lands Missions 
Aid Society have devoted funds to publication work, and 
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the missionary societies have established presses at Samokov 
(Bulgaria); Constantinople; Harpoot and Aintab (Asia 
Minor); Beirut (Syria); Urumiya and Julfa (Persia). The 
Beirut Press (Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.) has been one 
of the greatest missionary influences in the Levant. It 
issues over forty million pages of literature a year, and 
among its present undertakings is an’ Arabic{commentary 
on the Old Testament. 


AFRICA 


On account of its babel of tongues, its religious and 
racial strife, its illiteracy and backwardness, Africa presents 
peculiar difficulties. The tract and literature societies at 
home have stretched out a helping hand to the mission- 
aries. The American Tract Society has given a total 
of £8000, and the Christian Literature Society for India 
has contributed school readers. The Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge provides prayer and hymn books 
besides other volumes, and the Religious Tract Society, 
which leads the way in generosity, has forty-two languages 
of Africa on its catalogue. The dark continent, however, 
has not had a foremost place in the plans of any of these 
societies. Some of the missions have turned to their own 
church book-rooms for help, e.g. the Wesleyan mission has 
used the Methodist Book-room in London for publications 
in eleven languages. 

Africa cannot be treated as a whole in the question of 
literature. We must consider it sectionally. 


NortH Arrica (from Morocco to Somaliland) 


In North East Africa the missions issue leaflets, news- 
papers and magazines, and there is a mission press at 
Asmara (Eritrea). The most active organization in the 
field is the Nile Mission Press, Cairo, started in 1905 on an 
interdenominational basis. This has steadily increased its 
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output, which in 1911-2 reached eleven and a half million 
pages. The publications are mostly in Arabic. In the year 
referred to, the work was subsidized by £948 from the 
United Kingdom and £171 from America. The Lucknow 
Conference on Missions to Moslems (1911) appointed a 
special committee on Christian literature, which has 
done effective service. The Lucknow, Cairo, Beirut and ° 
Constantinople presses will work more or less in con- 
junction, and a scheme is being matured for distribution, 
which is ‘the crux of the literature problems.’ 

North West Africa draws its main literature supplies 
from the same sources as North East Africa. 


West Arrica (including the West and Central Sudan) 


From Senegambia to Nigeria, the missionary societies, 
here as in almost the whole continent, have produced only 
such literature as they have absolutely needed for their 
own purposes. Mission presses have been established at 
Monrovia (Liberia); Accra (Gold Coast); Shonga (Northern 
Nigeria); Onitsha, Oron, Ibuno, and Duke Town (Southern 
Nigeria). There are some flourishing mission book-rooms 
in this district. From Gabun to German South West 
Africa, the missions have presses at Samkita (Gabun) ; 
Bolenge, Balobo, Ngombe, Loanza, Tumba and four other 
centres (Congo); Kamundonga, Malange, San Salvador, 
Banza Manteka, and Londe (Angola); Onipa (German 
South West Africa) and a press in Hereroland. Two or 
three missionaries have been set aside for literature work 
by continental societies in this area. 


Soutu Arrica (including South Central Africa) 


In British South Africa there are mission presses at 
Genadendal, Lovedale and Zonnebloem (Cape Province) ; 
Morija (Basutoland); Adams, Dundee, Empangweni and 
Port Shepstone (Natal) and Modderfontein (Transvaal). The 
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literary work of the Paris Missionary Society at Morija, and 
of the United Free Church of Scotland at Lovedale has been 
extensive and of high merit. The Church of the Province of 
South Africa, the South Africa Missionary Society (Wesleyan), 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
the Swedish Church Mission and the Dutch Reformed Church 
have all shown activity in publication work. There is urgent 
need for the South Africa Triennial Conference to unify 
these independent efforts, to deal with orthography and the 
problem of closely allied dialects, and above all to place 
literary work on a co-operative basis. In South Central 
Africa there are presses at Old Umtali and Mount Silinda in 
Southern Rhodesia, and at Blantyre, Likoma, Blytheswood 
and two other centres in Nyasaland. The general Missionary 
Conference of Nyasaland in 1910 suggested the formation 
of a ‘ Vernacular Literature Society for Central Africa,’ and 
appealed privately for help from the home base, but hitherto 
with no visible results. 


East Arrica (from Portuguese East Africa to British 
East Africa) 


Presses are established at Chamboni and Inhambani 
(Portuguese East Africa); Magila, Daressalam, Kidugala 
and Mochi (German East Africa); Mkunazine, Kijabe, 
Kisauni and Mbale (British East Africa); Kampala and 
Budo (Uganda). 


MapaAGASCAR 
Three mission presses are established in Antananarivo, 


and the missionary societies are working in co-operation. 
Much literature is already provided. 


The existence of fifty-seven mission presses shows that 
the power of the printed page has been recognized, but 
there is little in Africa to compare with the great tract and 
literature societies of other lands. A single society for 
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Africa could scarcely be effective, and a number of in- 
dependent societies would clash in their appeals at home. 
There is a call not so much for large funds as for wise 
statesmanship in dealing with the whole continent through 
the missionary societies, for the African is prepared to pay 
well for his books, and from strategic centres like Johannes- 
burg, Kimberley, and Cairo wide distribution may be 
cheaply effected. 


For Non-CHRISTIANS OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


There are reported to be three mission presses in Argen- 
tina, one in Paraguay, two in Chili, two in Brazil, one in 
Venezuela, one at Guatemala, one in Porto Rico, six in 
Mexico and one in Nain, Labrador—a total of eighteen, but 
how far some of these are used for missions to Roman 
Catholics is not stated. The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, the Religious Tract Society, and the South 
American Missionary Society have some publications for the 
Indians of South America, most of whom are yet unreached 
and illiterate. The Indians of North America, including the 
Eskimo, are provided for by the Religious Tract Society, the 
American Tract Society, the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge and the Moravian mission. The oriental immi- 
grants in the western hemisphere need no literature, except 
such as can be provided by special organization from their 
home country. The whole question of literature in Latin 
America is being studied in preparation for the Panama 
Conference of Missions in this field, which is to be held in 
February 1916. 


For THE JEWS 


The London Jews Society reports that it has a press in 
Jerusalem, and there are other presses employing Hebrew 
Christians. Quantities of literature have been issued for 
Jews by the tract societies, publishing houses, and mis- 
sionary societies. The whole subject, however, of litera- 
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ture for Jews calls for careful and specialized treatment 
by a committee with expert knowledge. A list of suitable 
publications already existing should be compiled, and 
some policy for development needs to be laid down. Funds 
will be required, as the plan of selling books to Jews has 
rarely been attempted, and they are accustomed to free 
distribution. Nevertheless we must go to the Jew first, and 
in Christian literature we may find a path of least re- 
sistance. 


The unoccupied mission fields of the world are not yet 
ripe for a literature campaign, though they are not altogether 
unreached by Christian literature. They too must be kept 
in view in any world survey. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE SITUATION 


This sketch of the present situation can scarcely be 
accurate in every detail, and it may err in its perspective, 
as it is difficult to estimate the relative values of what has 
been accomplished. Nevertheless it is sufficient to enable 
us to indicate lines upon which any possible reconstruction 
or development may proceed. The reading of a survey 
of what is being done is apt to leave the impression of 
great and perhaps sufficient activity. For instance, the 
statement that there are at least one hundred and eighty 
mission presses on the foreign field is almost startling. But 
if only a survey could be made of those things left undone 
which we ought to have done, the reading of that would dispel 
all complacency and self-satisfaction. It must be obvious 
that things cannot be allowed to remain as they are with- 
out serious consequences to the progress of the kingdom 
of God. The missionary societies are spending tens of 
thousands of pounds every year on education in the 
mission field. They are turning out multitudes of readers 
and scholars with a hunger for literature which must be 
satisfied. But they are providing them with no more than 
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fragments of pure and healthy food, while the enemy is 
lavishly supplying abundant reading that is impure and 
materialistic and godless. Even the native pastors to whom 
the churches look for Christian leadership are starved in this 
respect: their libraries are meagre at the best, and often 
non-existent. No intelligent missionary is satisfied, and 
least of all are those satisfied who are devoting their whole 
time and strength to existing literature organizations. 

The existing tract and literature societies have great 
difficulty in maintaining their incomes, and little hope of 
expanding to meet the ever-growing demands made upon 
them. The very fact that they are interdenominational, 
which is their glory, proves a hindrance to handicap them. 
No church feels definite responsibility for their support, and 
their claims are overshadowed and often lost in the multi- 
tude of denominational appeals. They do not cover the 
whole mission field. The limitations of their income make 
it impossible for them to provide adequately even for the 
countries in which they have been long established. To-day 
we hear proposals to organize literature societies for areas 
so far left without help; and as the number of independent 
societies increases, each with its own appeal and its own 
organization for raising funds, the struggle for existence will 
become keener, and the waste of resources will grow worse 
than at present. 

The missionary societies at the home base have not 
realized their responsibilities in this matter. A few, 
indeed, are generously lending missionaries and making 
monetary grants to the literature societies, and thus bearing 
a burden which all should share. But many missions use 
the literature provided, and do not seem to feel any sense 
of indebtedness to those who have to meet the loss involved 
in its production. We may go further and say that occa- 
sionally missions treat the literature societies as rivals in the 
raising of money, instead of as helpmeets who are providing 
them with munitions of warfare which they cannot obtain 
elsewhere. 
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SUGGESTED OUTLINES OF A PoLicy 


The whole problem of Christian literature for the mission 
field needs to be examined afresh, and that from a world 
standpoint. It is only by viewing the needs of all the 
separate mission fields in their relation to one another, and 
to the whole, that the men and money set apart for literary 
work can be most effectively and economically employed. 
The requirements of the situation to be kept in view are: 

(1) The production of a sufficient variety of literature to 
meet the needs of all classes in every mission field. Mis- 
sionaries with special literary gifts ought to have a 
lengthened period for language study; and for the time in 
which they are engaged in writing, sufficient leisure from 
other duties should be secured to them, and adequate 
remuneration provided. It is still more important that 
native scholars should be encouraged to follow literary 
pursuits by the offer of prizes, scholarships and fellowships 
for literature. 

(2) The publication of literature in cheap and attractive 
forms. In each great field there is need of an expert in the 
technicalities of publishing and printing. He might give 
invaluable help to the mission printing presses, and advise 
how to improve by consolidation or otherwise the efficiency 
of such presses as are necessary. 

(3) The existence of effective machinery for distribution. 
There should be religious book shops in every strategic 
centre, and colporteurs for the scattered populations. Every 
missionary should regard the distribution of literature 
as a sacred duty—but some missionaries will require 
educating and possibly pressure from their home boards 
before they carry out this plain duty. 

These are ideals: if they are to be attained even 
slowly a much larger sum of money must be devoted to 
the work than is at present available. In most fields 
school books and general literature, and in a few fields 
even Christian literature can be sold at a profit. In the 
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wider areas, however, especially in the East, literature 
work can only be carried on adequately at a considerable 
loss. As the organization for its production and distri- 
bution grows and is perfected, and as the Christian Church 
develops, we may at least anticipate that this loss will be 
gradually reduced. The supreme need, if there is to be | 
economy, is for unity of purpose and plan. 

The line of development does not appear to lie in the 
multiplication of literature societies to provide for new 
fields. Nor can existing societies, though they are doing 
heroic work, cope with the world problem. It seems as 
though no marked advance can be looked for until the 
missionary societies themselves regard the production and 
dissemination of Christian literature, not as the work of 
outside institutions, but as a part of their own missionary 
obligation, a duty calling for a definite appropriation from 
the annual income. Literary work should have its place 
side by side with educational and medical and _philan- 
thropic work on the programme and in the budget of 
every board. We are learning daily how much we shall 
gain by co-operation in education and philanthropy—and 
how much has been lost in the past through lack of it. 
In Christian literature the only hope of attaining the 
ideals here sketched lies in close co-operation between all 
the societies at the home base. 

But there is an immediate work to be done on the field. 
Where there are already literature organizations they must 
draw together, seeking only the common good, and unify 
their work as far as possible with a view to the formation 
ultimately of central organizations. In other fields where 
no tract or literature societies exist, the missionary con- 
ferences should appoint central literature committees. 
These central committees could work in co-operation with 
any committees which may be established at the home base. 
Vigorous action in the mission field would do more than 
anything else to bring about a forward movement at home. 

It cannot be denied that there are difficulties in the way 
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of co-operation, especially in view of the divergence of 
theological and ecclesiastical convictions, but a study of 
the situation makes it clear that there is a wide area of 
literature which is common ground for all, and co-opera- 
tion thereon need not be divisive. 

In the course of the present year the subject of Christian 
literature in the mission field will be brought before con- 
ferences of the missionary societies in Great Britain and 
America by the Committee of the Edinburgh Continuation 
Committee on Christian Literature. If it is found that there 
is a general willingness to consider plans for dealing more 
effectively than at present with the production and dis- 
tribution of Christian literature, that committee will attempt, 
in consultation with the missionary societies, to formulate 
definite proposals which can be laid before the boards and 
societies for their consideration. 


JoHN H. Ritson 


























SOME ASPECTS OF THE WORK OF 
A TREASURER OF A _ FOREIGN 
MISSION BOARD 


EXTENT AND CHARACTER OF OPERATIONS 


A sic foreign mission board treasury department must be 
prepared to handle a business of great magnitude and 
variety. In the board with which the writer is associated 
the mail which flows in with uninterrupted pressure runs 
from two hundred to a thousand letters or items a day. 
These must be distributed to the five or six sub-depart- 
ments of the office and among the twenty odd workers. 
Some of these workers attain a high degree of technical 
skill, such as is required by the two auditors or adjusters 
of the mission accounts, submitted to the home office in 
quarterly and yearly reports from half a hundred foreign 
treasuries. These accounts deal in a dozen different kinds 
of money—Mexicans, rupees, yen, pesos, milreis, tomans, 
etc.—and a score of different rates of exchange which denote 
the relative values of foreign currencies and the United 
States dollar. The travel department buys $50,000 worth 
of railroad and steamship tickets a year, and has had the 
high compliment paid it of being consulted by the strongest 
international tourist agency in the world as to the best 
routes for its customers travelling to remote points. The 
purchasing and shipping department, with expert buyers 
and shippers, sends between $60,000 and $75,000 in new 
goods to the missions and missionaries in the course of 
a year, besides handling large quantities of baggage and 
freight for incoming and outgoing travellers. The book- 
keeping department, with its five or six accountants, must 
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handle accurately and with despatch hundreds of thou- 
sands of items and entries, and must ensure perfect receipts 
for contributions from a more or less careless constituency. 
The local business is handled for the most part by tele- 
phone, requiring a contract of 20,000 calls a year, for the 
entire plant. Remittances to the missions are made by 
drafts drawn by the treasurer, to the order of the mission 
treasurers, who find no difficulty in selling them to bankers 
and merchants throughout the world. This high credit is 
recognized as well by the big banking institutions at home, 
which will lend large sums to the board on its note with- 
out any accompanying collateral security. These loans, 
amounting at times to a quarter of a million dollars, are 
necessitated by the interruption of remittances for the work 
during the summer months. The interest charge on this 
borrowed money is taken care of by the income received 
from a reserve or banking fund, specially invested for the 
purpose. 

The legal business surrounding the probate of wills and 
the settlement of estates in which the board is interested 
may be large and varied and complicated. The treasurer 
is charged with the responsibility of managing this business, 
guided and directed by counsel of the highest standing and 
by a finance committee of the board, composed of four 
or five business men of wide experience. No fees are paid 
for their services. For such an office there are some two 
hundred and fifty estates, in which the board has some 
share, in process of settlement all the time, and these 
ultimately bring responsibilities in the way of property 
assets of various kinds. Stocks, bonds, notes, contracts, 
shares in businesses, leases, improved and unimproved 
city property, business blocks, country estates and farms 
all must be handled. Until these properties can be ad- 
vantageously sold and the money applied to mission work, 
it may be necessary to raise wheat in Minnesota, cut 
timber in Michigan, or make contracts for oil wells in 
Pennsylvania. In many cases it is possible to secure 
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attorneys and agents to represent the board in the various 
localities where these properties are situated, without having 
to pay either fees or commission for their services. 


EFFICIENCY IN ORGANIZATION 


Two years ago the subject of efficiency in organization 
and practice was made the subject of a formal paper read 
before the Conference of Foreign Board Treasurers of 
North America at Garden City, Long Island, and some 
concerted investigation has been carried on by committees 
of both secretaries and treasurers since that time. Many 
of the methods which have come to be accepted through 
a long series of years reveal weaknesses when closely 
scrutinized. Among these, one that causes glaring loss 
and misapplication of effort is the habit of placing the 
duties and burdens of handling the funds for a mission or 
station upon missionary workers who have no training or 
skill for such duties, or upon those whose professional 
training in other directions renders them particularly 
valuable in their own fields—such as physicians or educa- 
tionalists. In fact treasury matters should be handled, 
especially in the larger stations, by men sent out to do that 
particular work and whatever other work can be associated 
with it without detriment. Only in this way can the most 
forceful impact be made by the various units of the organiza- 
tion on the field. A long step in advance is taken when 
a central treasury, covering a large mission district, is 
organized to handle the bulk of the accounts for that dis- 
trict, thus relieving station treasurers of much detail work. 
One board arranged last year such a central treasury at 
Shanghai, where the most detailed and troublesome part of 
the work of twenty-eight station treasuries is now handled. 
As time goes on, the scope of this office will be extended to 
include most of the book-keeping of these stations. The 
idea of combining the central treasuries of different boards 
or societies presents greater difficulties, owing to differing 
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methods in the transfer and disbursement of funds, but 
agencies could be organized under trained accountants 
which could handle more than one system. 


PROPERTY ON THE MISSION FIELD 


No foreign mission administrators should rest content 
until they can produce with despatch complete and accurate 
data of all properties owned by their societies or missions. 
Business houses and corporations can do it, and board 
officers should be able to show the business community 
that in this matter, as they have proved in many others, 
they are not behind business concerns in the efficient dis- 
charge of their responsibilities. This subject raises the 
following questions : (1) Are titles to foreign properties in 
legal form; are they registered; and are the documents 
properly safeguarded? (2) Is the plan followed by a 
mission board with respect to the insuring of its buildings 
on the field adequate and economical? As institutions 
and compounds grow in size the danger of big losses 
will increase, and the three different lines of procedure 
adopted among the boards will come into sharper con- 
trast. 

There is, first, the policy of laissez-faire, under which no 
insurance whatever is provided, and when a building is 
destroyed by fire special gifts are solicited to replace it. 
The arguments cited in favour of such a policy are that as 
a matter of fact losses by fire on mission property have 
been comparatively nil ; that it is economical in premiums ; 
and that it is generally easy to get money to replace a 
burned building because of the nature of the appeal. The 
arguments against it are that while it is cheap in premiums 
it is costly in capital, as the new gifts of money are almost 
certain to diminish amounts which otherwise would have 
been given for other forms of the work, and that no one 
can positively count on the money being provided in this 
way. If it is not provided specially, the current receipts 
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must be too heavily drawn upon or the work represented 
in the building which has been lost must be discontinued. 

Secondly, there is the system by which a board carries 
its own insurance. This is right enough in theory, but the 
difficulty is in getting sufficiently large funds set aside to 
tae care of losses. It is apt to be inadequate in actual 
practice. 

Thirdly, buildings may be covered by insuring with the 
public insurance companies. If all buildings are covered 
in this way the premiums may be very large and become 
a heavy burden upon current receipts. Some societies 
have found it most feasible and expedient to use all three 
systems, carrying their own insurance on moderate-sized 
buildings and compounds, but insuring with companies 
in the case of university and hospital plants where build- 
ings are extensive and closely joined. If a series of con- 
flagrations should wipe out the insurance fund, special gifts 
would have to be sought. 

In extending compounds, or in planning for the plant 
of a college or university on the field, it has been found 
possible to do better building, and for less money in the 
long run, by the employment of specially trained architects 
and builders who have not only prepared suitable and 
scientific plans but who have relieved missionaries, un- 
skilled in such work, from the harassing cares of the building 
operations. These professional builders have served more 
than one society on their visits to the field, and the day 
may not be far distant when one such man, or set of men, 
will have headquarters on the mission field and will furnish 
all societies operating within a certain district with suitable 
plans for residences, hospitals and educational institutions, 
and will superintend their erection. The building of 
Nanking Christian University at an approximate cost of 
$250,000, or the problem of moving the various units of 
Shantung Christian University from separated localities 
in Shantung to Tsinan-fu, the capital of the province, will 
show the magnitude of some of these building operations. 

15 
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EXCHANGE AND OVERDRAFTS 


More than one missionary has learned to his cost that 
it is inadvisable to speculate in foreign exchange ; that is, 
either to anticipate needs by loading up with cash because 
it seems cheap, or to refrain from supplying present needs 
because cash seems dear. The best practice in the long run 
is to sell drafts when money is required for the work, but 
then only in such amounts as will be expended within 
a reasonably short time. Such a rule, if followed, will 
minimize the danger of loss through the failure of local 
banks or because of sudden fluctuations in the rates of 
exchange due to commercial or political emergencies. 

The problems presented by overdrafts on the mission 
field cause serious concern to treasurers at home, who find it 
difficult if not impossible to prevent them entirely owing to 
the character and exigencies of the work, the great length 
of the line of communications and over-enthusiasm at the 
front. Discipline can be effectually restored by charging 
the over-expenditure by a mission against its appropria- 
tions for the next year. 


ANNUITY FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS 


Turning to one or two problems of home finance in which 
a difference in practice among the boards is found, let us 
look for a moment at the subject of annuities and the 
investment of annuity funds. Most boards and societies 
grant annuities on the lives of donors. Shall it be a hard 
and fast rule that these annuities require gifts of actual 
cash to establish them, or will the society receive other 
forms of property as a basis of the annuity ? If so, to what 
shall the other forms be limited ? Unimproved real estate 
will produce no income to apply on the annual payments 
requiring to be made to beneficiaries ; to what funds shall 
these annual payments be charged? Charge them to 
current receipts, says one, or in a suspense account, until 
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the property is sold when these accounts can be reimbursed. 
But what if the property cannot be sold ? What if it even 
becomes a financial burden in itself, requiring cash outlays 
year by year for taxes or assessments ? Out of what funds 
shall these latter charges be paid? Shall the funds con- 
tributed by supporters for current mission work be penalized, 
in the hope that at some remote time this piece of real 
estate can be sold to advantage ? Even taking improved 
property which is producing an apparently steady income 
may involve considerable hazard, charged as such property 
would be with the definite and continuous payments to 
annuitants. These payments, too, are likely to be at high 
rates and based on high appraisements of the properties, 
acquiesced in by the societies under the strong temptation 
to secure what seem at the time to be valuable gifts. If 
the practice of taking real estate on annuities were extended 
widely, there is no question but that boards would become 
encumbered with doubtful assets on account of which 
there would be continuous outlay and eventual loss. If 
such property is offered as the basis of annuities, and it is 
not valuable and marketable, it should be refused; if it is 
valuable and marketable it should be sold by the owner and 
the proceeds turned over to the society in cash—the market 
value of which raises no question between the contracting 
parties. If it is undoubtedly valuable yet not easily market- 
able, and especially if it is unimproved, the weight of 
opinion is against taking real estate on annuity. Each 
case, however, should be considered on its own merits after 
careful and conservative appraisement, the most important 
factors to consider being marketability, stability of income, 
depreciation, cost of management and public assessments. 
As to the investment of annuity funds, it is clear that 
these cannot be put into the current work on their receipt 
from the annuitant. Although $5000 may be given 
to the board on establishing the annuity, no man can tell 
what amount will stand free and clear at the death of the 
annuitant. It may have required $1000 of the $5000 to 
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make the annual payments to the beneficiary, leaving only 
$4000 available for the work. If these annual payments 
are taken care of by income from other securities, well and 
good, but it is evident that such a policy could not be 
indefinitely continued nor could such securities or their 
income be dedicated to any other special purpose. Some 
societies invest these annuity funds in buildings for the 
work on the foreign field ; the buildings are supposed to 
produce rent, paid by the work which they house; ‘the 
work’ gets the money through the annual appropriations 
made by the society, and these of course are the funds 
contributed by active supporters. This rent is paid to 
annuitants and the chain is complete—current contribu- 
tions are depended upon for the payment of rates to 
annuitants. The inherent weakness in such a policy is 
that the liabilities of each annuity contract are not 
fastened upon the fund received, but act as drafts upon 
other funds which ought not to be subjected to this addi- 
tional charge. Nor should an annuitant’s income be 
jeopardized by the exigencies and uncertainties attending 
voluntary contributions. All annuity funds should be 
immediately invested in high-class bonds or in mortgages 
of the first rank, these producing a fixed and regular income 
which can be applied toward the rates paid the annuitant. 
If not sufficient to cover them, the balance should be made 
a charge against the original fund through the books, or 
taken out of other unpledged income from securities. 
On the death of the annuitant, the bonds should be sold 
and the proceeds, less the deductions represented by the 
annual charges, be applied in the general work, or as per 
any special agreement which may have been made. None 
but securities of the highest class should ever be purchased 
with funds belonging to mission societies. These organiza- 
tions make no business profits and they cannot afford to 
take losses; their financial policy should be dictated by 
the principles and safeguards surrounding the methods and 
practice of the most careful public trustees. 
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FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE TREASURER 


The functions and responsibilities of board treasurers 
differ widely according to the organization and size of the 
work which they serve. In some, a secretary can perform 
all the duties of the treasurer, and as secretary-treasurer 
make all disbursements. In the larger societies, the 
treasurer is an executive officer, sharing responsibilities 
with co-ordinate executives in the general conduct and 
policy of the whole work. He will find it impracticable 
to maintain this larger oversight and keep his ‘ thinking 
department ’ in effective working order if he devotes his 
energies to the actual performance of many mechanical 
details. He must have sufficient detachment from the 
technique of operation to permit his estimating the value 
of the operations themselves, and with unharried delibera- 
tion bring his conclusions into relation with the work as 
a whole through the council of all the executives. The 
treasurer will thus be linking up, in necessary and advan- 
tageous ways, the finance department, with its more or 
less rigid requirements and its own peculiar aspects, to 
those phases of administration and policy which natur- 
ally fall within the responsibilities of the secretaries. 
Such an officer should prove himself to be a helpful member 
of the highest council of the organization, able to present 
facts, figures and considerations with which the secretaries 
are generally unfamiliar. 

Each and every officer of a board, no matter what his 
designated functions may be, should carry his own pro- 
portion of the responsibility for obtaining the funds where- 
with to carry on the work and he would be a stereotyped 
treasurer indeed who confined himself merely to safe- 
guarding the receipt and expenditure of money. It is of 
cardinal importance to the stability and permanency of 
the work that the methods for financing it should have con- 
tinuity and be based on far-sighted plans. The churches 
should be called to high and heroic standards of giving, 
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illustrating principles which are of the fibre and warp of 
Christianity itself. No other enterprise in the world can 
so readily inculeate systematic, proportionate, regular and 
sacrificial giving. The truth should be proclaimed in no 
uncertain fashion in a day when men are asking each other 
how long Christians are going to continue to play with their 
religion. By this time it should be well understood that 
‘the man who gives nothing to foreign missions silently 
votes for the recall of every foreign missionary.’ 

Having projected the support of the work on broad 
and spiritual lines, there remain the occasional and 
collateral problems to be solved. If a church is to be held 
to a specific obligation in the foreign enterprise, care must. 
be taken that the amount is not limited to the minimum 
of its ability ; some opportunity must be provided through 
which larger amounts and extra amounts may flow into the 
treasury. Noone can gauge the work of grace, and who will 
dare to limit its fruits? On the other hand, enthusiasm 
must not be allowed to cloud judgment. Special appeals 
by missionaries at home, or special funds, should not 
be sanctioned by the board if these are likely to interfere 
with regular contributions upon which the work already 
established depends. A good rule which has been applied 
to churches in connexion with a nation-wide special 
canvass forbids any contribution for the special object 
until each church has covered its regular obligation for 
the existing work. 

With regard to special appeals and their relation to the 
resources of the church, board officers are often confronted 
with difficult situations. Letters from individual mission- 
aries as well as formal representations from the missions on 
the field often present cases of serious need, or of special 
opportunities to undertake advance work requiring funds 
over and above the grants which have already been made, 
the money for which has not yet been received. Shall 
the officers of the board keep silent concerning these 
appeals, and go in and out from day to day with this 
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burden of information theirs alone, or shall they publish it 
to the church and let the church share the responsibility 
with them? Experience has proved that if publicly 
announced, the special cases will oftentimes be provided 
for, to the detriment of the regular income needed for the 
current work. However, there are those who contend that 
these needs should be made known to the whole church, but 
that it be clearly and firmly stated that no contribution 
for them should be made which would in any way jeopardize 
the funds accustomed to be given for regular appropriations. 
Gifts for special needs, and for new work and new buildings, 
can most safely be solicited from individuals of wealth and 
devotion, and who in supplying the funds would not be 
lessening the amounts they would regularly give. 

A treasurer is likely to have special opportunities along 
these lines, as well as occasionally to take counsel with those 
who wish to leave property to the work by will, or with 
prospective annuitants. Thus may he share in the con- 
structive work of missions, and he will discover, if he 
applies in his own experience the supernatural religion 
which he is helping to give to others, that it can reveal 
miracles of grace and blessing to him, amid the principles 
and technicalities of an ‘ exact science.’ 


Dwicut H. Day 








THE VITAL FORCES OF SOUTHERN 


BUDDHISM IN RELATION TO 
THE GOSPEL’ 


II. IN BURMA 


Buppuism is the national religion of Burma in the same 
sense and almost in the same degree as Christianity is 
the national religion of England. Buddhism is writ large 
all over Burma in unmistakable characters: the finest 
buildings are Buddhist pagodas; the national holidays 
are Buddhist festivals; the village school is the Buddhist 
monastery. If there ever was a country in which the whole 
population was dominated by one form of religion, Burma 
would seem to be that country, and the contention of the 
Burmese that Buddhist and Burman are convertible terms 
would seem to be substantiated. 

Yet when one comes to look deeper into the matter, 
one is led to the conviction that there is even more irony 
about the expression ‘ Buddhist Burma’ than there is 
about the expression ‘ Christian England.’ Not only do 
many Burmans not observe the moral law of the religion 
which they profess—we are familiar enough with that kind 
of shortcoming in Christian lands—but the Burman further 
attempts to practise side by side with his Buddhism another 
set of religious observances which are largely opposed to 
it. Whilst he observes the tenets of Buddhism, with a 
view to acquiring merit which will benefit him in his 
next existence, he endeavours at the same time to pro- 
pitiate the spirits (Nats) with a view to keeping himself 
safe from dangers in the present life. He is at the same 


1 A previous article dealing with the Vital Forces of Buddhism in Ceylon, by Mr. 
Kenneth J. Saunders, appeared in this Review in July 1914, pp. 470-87. 
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time a Buddhist and an animist. All the census reports 
refer to this fact, and that of 1891 speaks of the Buddhism 
of Burma as ‘a thin veneer of philosophy laid on the 
structure of Shamanistic belief.’ How has this come about ? 


I 


The answer to the question is best supplied by a con- 
sideration of the circumstances under which Burma 
became Buddhist. Buddhism has been the established 
religion of Burma since a period synchronizing with the 
Norman conquest of England. Its introduction into the 
country took place at a still earlier date and is surrounded 
with obscurity. 

It is alleged by a few scholars that Buddhism first 
appeared in its northern or Mahayana form and was intro- 
duced from China: but by far the greatest body of 
opinion supports the Burmese tradition that Buddhism 
came to the country from South India—probably from near 
Amaravati at the mouth of the Krishna—and was intro- 
duced in its southern or Hinayana form. The Burmese 
legend tells of how two missionaries, Sdna and Uttara, 
from the Indian court of King Asoka, brought Buddhism 
to Burma about the year 250 B.c. Another tradition 
associates the name of Buddhagosha, the great Sinhalese 
scholar and commentator, with Burma. He is reputed 
to have visited Burma about 450 a.p. and to have brought 
the sacred books (Tipitaka) to Thatén, the capital of the 
Talaing kingdom, which was then established in Lower 
Burma. The Talaings were conquered by the Burmese 
king Anawrahta (1010 A.D.) who carried off the Pitakas 
to his capital at Pagan, and compelled all his people to 
subscribe to their teaching. 

Thus Buddhism became the religion of the people of 
Burma by the fiat of a king who was far-sighted enough to 
see that, for civilizing power, it was immeasurably superior 
to the traditional animism of the people. But though 
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the people obeyed their ruler and outwardly conformed to 
Buddhism, they by no means relinquished their old super- 
stitions. They took down from the front of the house the 
cocoa-nut which was hung there in honour of King Magari, 
the tutelary deity, but they hung it up again at the back 
of the house: ‘at the front door a pagoda, at the back 
door King Magari.’ Buddhism had no quarrel with this 
state of things, for it made no exclusive claim upon the 
allegiance of those who professed it. It has been called 
parasitic. At any rate it was content to exist side by side 
with the traditional religion of the new country, so that, from 
the very beginning, the Burman has practised two mutually 
antagonistic faiths. As a Buddhist, he denies the existence 
of any spiritual power able to give him help or succour 
here or hereafter ; as an animist, he instinctively turns to 
the spirits whenever he is in difficulty and seeks by prayer 
and offering to obtain deliverance. 

Much, however, as the natural Burman clings to the 
superstitions of his ancestors, he never forgets the obligation 
under which he stands to Buddhism. To that religion 
he owes his literature, his culture, his ideals, the very 
alphabet he uses: more than this, it was Buddhism that 
supplied the power which transformed three mutually 
hostile tribes into the united Burmese people, and gave 
them their ascendancy over the other inhabitants of the 
country. That the Burmese are not a small and obscure 
tribe, like their cousins the Chins, is due to the civilizing 
power of Buddhism. So closely are religion and nation- 
ality associated that the majority of the people cannot 
believe it possible that any one could change his faith out 
of honest conviction; a Burman who is not a Buddhist 
cannot, they think, be sincere in his religious profession ; 
some sinister or mercenary motive must have induced him 
to sacrifice his national custom. 

Buddhism has, during the past, owed a great deal of 
its position to the patronage of the Government. Under 
the old Burmese dynasty the Thathanabaing, the superior- 
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general of the Order, relied on the state to give effect to his 
bulls and to coerce his monks if they proved refractory. 
Since the annexation of the country by Great Britain, the 
Thathanabaing’s powers have dwindled, with the result 
that gross irregularities have become prevalent amongst 
the monks, and go unpunished. A Buddhist writer has 
spoken of the yellow-robed monks of Burma as the ‘ yellow 
peril.’ In December 1918 the leading Buddhist news- 
paper of the province in the course of an editorial wrote 
as follows : 

Within the last two months it has been our painful duty to have recorded 
in these pages more than one instance of serious crime traced to the wearers 
of the sacred robe—dacoities, murders, theft, petty larceny and frauds ; and 
now comes the latest news of more than one attempt at elopement and 
abduction. 

Evidences of religious deterioration are not confined 
to the order of monks. The introduction ot western 
civilization, and it must be added of western vices, has 
done a great deal to unsettle the people, in spite of the 
constructive teaching of Christian missionaries. There 
has been a marked growth in luxury and a consequent 
increase in the cost of living. The rich have become richer, 
and the poor have become poorer. As a result of this, 
Burma has earned for itself the unenviable reputation of 
being the most criminal province in the Indian Empire. 
In the government blue book on the Administration of 
Criminal Justice for 1912, the judges refer to the marked 
increase of crime, and express the following opinion : 

The moral sense of the people is diminishing with the slackening of 
religious ties and observances. With the decay of ancient beliefs the 
Buddhist religion is losing its moral sanction as an inspiring force in the 
lives of its adherents, and drunkenness, gambling, drug-taking and 
vicious habits, increasing as they all are, tend to produce a weakening of self- 
control and a loss of self-respect which in favouring circumstances easily 
create the criminal. 

Side by side with this religious disintegration, however, 
there exists an unmistakable revival of Buddhism. It 
manifests itself in two forms—a nationalist movement 
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mainly confined to those who have received an English 
education or come under European influence, and a 
religious revival, influencing the cultivating class who consti- 
tute the vast majority of the people, directed by a few re- 
forming monks, the best known of whom is the Lédi Saya- 
daw. 

The nationalist movement is the one most familiar to 
the western world. It manifests itself in religious publica- 
tions by European monks, in the establishment of anglo- 
vernacular Buddhist schools, in the Young Men’s Buddhist 
Association, and other similar institutions manifesting an 
awakened corporate life, and an agitation for religious 
and social reform. But important as this movement is, 
it is small in comparison with the popular revival led by 
the Lédi Sayadaw. The strength of this movement is 
the devotion and ability of its leaders. They have given 
up the practice of reciting unintelligible Pali formulae to 
the people and have adopted the system of preaching in the 
vernacular. They regard it as their mission to place the 
message of Buddhism before the people, both by preaching 
and writing, in its most appealing form. The positive 
results of this revival are perhaps somewhat disappointing. 
They take the form of temporary or permanent abstinence 
from eating beef on the part of the people, a great increase 
in the erection of handsome monasteries and gigantic 
images, and lavish expenditure upon the cremation of 
monks. Some of these developments are severely criticized 
by the nationalist party. 


II 


This then, broadly speaking, is the position of Buddhism 
in Burma at the present time: what are the vital forces 
which characterize it, and how do they affect the people ? 
With some important variations, these forces are identical 
with those which a previous article has shown to be char- 
acteristic of Sinhalese Buddhism, and with a view to 
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facilitating reference the same order of arrangement is 
adopted here as is followed in the third section of Mr. 
Saunders’ article. 

TRANSMIGRATION, KARMA, AND MERIT. There can be 
no question that the ideas of transmigration and karma 
are now part of the very texture of Burmese thought. 
The belief in this doctrine on the part of the Burman 
is all the more remarkable because he is not naturally 
predisposed in its favour. His intuitive belief with regard 
to the departed would be the same as that of all other 
Mongolian peoples: he would hold to the existence of 
an underworld inhabited by the spirits of his ancestors, 
and would expect that, if the proper ceremonies were per- 
formed, his own soul would eventually pass to the same 
mysterious abode. Buddhism, however, has changed all 
this, and the doctrine of transmigration is now as natural 
to the Burman as it is to the Indian. The average Burman 
regards the doctrine of transmigration as quite inexpugn- 
able : it appeals to him as being not only a most convincing 
explanation of the inequality of suffering in this present life, 
but also as being a guarantee of ultimate bliss, albeit some- 
what remote, for all. There may be perhaps a few Burmans 
who actually deny the possibility of a future existence, 
but their number is very small indeed. Even those who 
have been influenced by the rationalistic press of Europe 
still maintain that it is possible to accept the doctrine of 
transmigration on perfectly scientific grounds. 

With this doctrine is bound up the belief in karma and 
merit. Karma is the resultant of one’s good and evil 
energies in the present life passing over into the future 
and constituting a new existence. It is, to change the 
metaphor, a balancing of accounts between merit and de- 
merit. Stated in this way it would seem as if one’s karma 
could be calculated with almost mathematical exactness, 
but that this is not the belief of the Burman is proved by 
the fact that he uses the word karma (kan) to mean ‘ luck.’ 
One’s present and future welfare, therefore, to the average 
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Burman, is more or less a question of chance. The doctrine 
of karma works out in practice as something very different 
from what it is in theory. Theoretically it appeals to many 
minds by its scientific precision : it is put on a par with the 
law of gravitation and other natural laws: and yet, as we 
have seen, the practical Burmese Buddhist regards karma 
as luck. Moreover, there is a strong feeling amongst 
Burmans that merit may be shared. They believe that they 
participate in the merit of Gaudama, and that one person 
may obtain merit from the good act of another. Again, 
the Burman accepts the law of heredity sufficiently to 
admit that the sins of the father are in fact visited upon the 
children. The Lédi Sayadaw thus expresses the Buddhist 
teaching on this point : ‘ Although a child’s karma is very 
powerful in itself, it cannot remain wholly uninfluenced by 
those of its parents. It is apt to inherit the physical 
characteristics of its parents.’ It is difficult to make the 
Burman admit that the doctrine of karma does not explain 
the difficulty of the inequality of suffering, that belief 
in transmigration involves the impossibility of a happy 
reunion of friends in a future existence, that the doctrine 
of merit is in theory essentially selfish. But in this con- 
nexion the Christian missionary who knows the people 
has an excellent opportunity of showing that the practice 
of sharing merit is nobler than the theory that it is un- 
shareable, and that the nobler and altruistic attitude is 
in fact an anticipation of Christianity. 

THe BuppHa IDEA. In the article on Sinhalese 
Buddhism, it will be remembered that the second place 
among the vital forces was given to the ‘ fact of Gautama,’ 
connected with the series of sacrificial lives which are 
believed to be linked with it. It is these sacrificial lives 
which mean most to the Burman Buddhist. The historic 
Gaudama has practically no place in the lives of the vast 
majority of the people. One reason for this is the doctrine 
of transmigration. From the historical figure of Gaudama 
the Buddhist argues to an age-long series of Bodhisattvas 
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or ‘ Buddhas-to-be.’ The previous existences of Gaudama 
are all recorded in the Jataka, the book of the 550 births : 
in this book, the most popular of all the Buddhist scrip- 
tures, the career of Gaudama is traced through countless 
ages from the time when he lived as a bird or a monkey, 
to the time when he was born as Wethandaya immediately 
before the final incarnation. It would be an exaggeration 
to say that to the Burman each one of these previous 
existences is as real as the final one; but it is a statement 
of literal fact that the legend of Wethandaya is more 
familiar and attractive to the average Burman than the 
story of Gaudama. The frescoes with which the shrines 
are decorated are more frequently taken from the Wethan- 
daya birth-story than from the life of Gaudama. 

Moreover, the Burman believes not in one Buddha but 
in a countless number of Buddhas who have ‘ opened’ 
one after another, and are as numerous as the ‘ sands of 
the Ganges.’ Relics of the three who immediately pre- 
ceded Gaudama are believed to be enshrined in the Shwe 
Dagon, the chief pagoda of Rangoon. This pagoda conse- 
quently owes its peculiar sanctity not only to the fact that 
it is a monument to the historic Gaudama, but that it also 
commemorates his unhistoric predecessors. 

Again the images are not usually spoken of as monu- 
ments of Gaudama, but simply as Hpaya—the lord ; it is 
most unusual to hear an unsophisticated Burman use the 
word Gaudama: he will almost invariably use the generic 
term Hpaya (lord) even when referring specifically to 
Gaudama. Doubtless this practice was originally prompted 
by reverence, but one consequence of it has been that the 
historic Gaudama has receded further into the background. 

This is only in accordance with the teaching of 
Gaudama himself, for in the Maha-pari-nibbana Sutta 
almost his last words before death are reported to have 
been these : 


‘It may be, Ananda, that some of you will think, “The word of the 
teacher is a thing of the past, we have now no teacher,” but that, Ananda, is 
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not the correct view. The doctrine and discipline, Ananda, which I have 
taught and enjoined upon you is to be your teacher when I am gone.’ 

The Buddha idea plays a central part in the religious 
life of the Burman. What exactly it connotes it is difficult 
to say, for the same term Hpaya is used both to designate 
the Buddha himself and also the images and pagodas 
which represent him. There can be little doubt, however, 
that to many Burmans the Buddha has undergone apothe- 
osis: the historical Gaudama has been replaced by a 
conception similar to the Adi-Buddha of Northern Bud- 
dhism. The popular faith approximates at this point to 
theism, and forms a point of contact with Christianity. 

PICTORIAL APPEAL TO THE IMAGINATION. The Burman 
is naturally artistic, and Buddhism is exceedingly pic- 
turesque. The appeal which it makes to the aesthetic 
faculties may therefore be taken as constituting one of the 
most vital of the forces of modern Burmese Buddhism. 

The picturesque surroundings of the monasteries and 
the solemn procession of monks begging rice through the 
villages morning by morning stamp an indelible impression 
on the minds of the young, whilst the periodic festivals 
during which the whole country-side gathers within the 
precincts of the pagoda constitute an appeal which even 
western Christians find it difficult to resist. 

The chief festivals take place at the full moon. Any one 
who has seen the golden pagoda at Rangoon shimmering 
in the moonlight will no longer wonder that Buddhism 
appeals to the people. The spectacle is one of entrancing 
beauty. Moonlight in Burma is almost intoxicating to the 
senses. 

It is instructive to watch the movements of the people 
on these festive occasions. They take their handful of 
flowers, or some other offering, and kneeling down before 
one of the numerous shrines they repeat the creed of 
Buddhism, ‘ Anicca, Dukkha, Anatta,’ ‘ All is impermanent, 
all is suffering, all is unreal.’ Then having completed 
the serious side of the business, they proceed to belie their 
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depressing doctrines by embarking upon a night of merry- 
making. They join one of the crowds gathered round the 
various theatrical troupes which have been hired by well 
to do people to give free performances. Though these 
performances often take place either on the pagoda plat- 
form or in the monastic compound, this does not prevent 
the frequent introduction of lewd jokes into the dialogue ; 
and the uproarious laughter of the spectators suggests 
that though in theory they may believe that ‘all is sorrow’ 
they manage to extract a great deal of pleasure out of their 
existence. To the ordinary Burman the theatrical per- 
formance on these occasions is as much an integral part of 
his religion as the prayers and offerings. He cannot dis- 
sociate the two and he cannot understand why any Burman 
should wish to give up either. The Burmese Christians 
who avoid these festivals and neglect to illuminate their 
houses on these occasions are regarded as unsociable, and 
they are subjected to vexatious annoyances on the same 
ground as the early Christians were persecuted as being 
‘haters of the human race.’ 

However pessimistic Buddhism may be in theory, in 
actual practice it is so bound up with the national festivi- 
ties of Burma as to be almost identified with them. From 
their natural love of gaiety the Burmese people have been 
described as the ‘ Irish of the East.’ It is natural therefore 
that they should consider that Buddhism is exactly suited 
to their national temperament, and display very little 
inclination to change it for any other form of religion. 

NATIONALISM. From what has been said above it will 
be recognized that for various reasons Buddhism is closely 
identified with the national aspirations of the Burmese. 

Their history as a race begins with the adoption of 
Buddhism as the national religion. In popular opinion the 
association of Buddhism with Burma begins from a period 
long preceding the date which history assigns to it; in 
fact the uneducated jungle folk think of Gaudama as being 


himself a Burman, and even the educated resent the term 
16 
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‘Kala’ (foreigner) being applied to him, though they apply 
it freely to his fellow-countrymen. 

The Burmans are by nature exceedingly proud, and the 
high-sounding titles with which the people used to address 
the old monarchs are expressive of their firm conviction 
of the supremacy of their race. Political agitation, how- 
ever, is almost unknown among them, and consequently 
nationalism takes the form of devotion to their religion, 
especially to the ceremonial and festive aspects of it. This 
devotion is further increased by the conviction that because 
Europeans kill animals and drink intoxicants—two equally 
heinous sins in the eyes of a Buddhist—therefore the 
Buddhist Burman is superior to the Christian European. 
Many Burmans habitually think of Europeans as savages 
(lu yine) and heathen (thathana ba). It is interesting in 
this connexion to note that European Buddhist monks 
are not reverenced by the people at large, even when they 
are obviously sincere in their profession of Buddhism. 

Christianity, therefore, if it would appeal to the Burman, 
should be on its guard against running unnecessarily athwart 
the national temperament or against presenting itself in 
any alien garb. Above all it should eschew the dour 
habiliments of Puritanism with which it is not infrequently 
decked in Protestant lands. It must show itself in its 
true light, as a religion of joy and optimism. It should 
demand of the Burman not that he should abandon his 
cheery temperament and love of beauty, but that he should 
regard these things as the special talents entrusted to him 
by God and which he should consecrate to His service. 
As has been well said: ‘One of the most Christ-like things 
in Buddhism is the cheery optimism of the Burmese.’ 


Ill 


Buddhism, then, is a living religion, the vital forces 
of which have in the past transformed Burma, and are in 
the present exercising their influence throughout the length 
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and breadth of the land. What aspects of Christianity 
make the strongest appeal to the Burmese Buddhist ? 

It must be admitted at the outset that, up to the present, 
Christianity has not made much visible impression on 
the Burmese people. The Roman Catholics have been in 
Burma for three centuries, and the Baptists for one, and 
yet at the present day there are only 17,000 Christian 
Burmese, though amongst the Karens of Burma Christianity 
has had wonderful success. 

The Burman is ever ready to listen to the missionary, 
and gives a good-natured assent to everything he says 
without the slightest intention of considering the matter 
further ; so the direct results as far as the actual number of 
converts is concerned is small. Still the indirect results 
of missionary effort are numerous and manifest. The 
Young Men’s Buddhist Association has been started in 
imitation of the Young Men’s Christian Association; the 
education of girls is no longer disregarded ; polygamy is 
discountenanced ; and the monks are beginning to preach 
in the vernacular, to visit the jails and hospitals, and engage 
in other philanthropic work. Above all, Buddhism has been 
transformed by Christian ideas. 

In the course of a somewhat exhaustive inquiry’ 
which has recently been made in Burma as to the present 
condition of Buddhism in the province, the following were 
found to be some of the aspects which appeal most to 
Burmans. 

THE MYSTICAL ASPECT OF CHRISTIANITY. It is the 
experience of many missionaries that the historic Christ 
does not appeal to the Burman until he has first been made 
to grasp the truth of theism. There is a widespread belief 
in the existence of an all-pervading Mind in the universe : 
a belief which, as has been already pointed out, is very 
similar to the belief in the Adi-Buddha of Northern Buddh- 
ism. It is at this point that Christian apologetic should 
begin, and there is every reason to believe that if the 

1 Modern Buddhism in Burma. Published by American Baptist Press, Rangoon. 
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Christian message is presented sympathetically from this 
standpoint it will find wide acceptance amongst the Bur- 
mans. The missionary often allows himself to get side- 
tracked into a discussion of the Buddhist doctrine that it 
is a sin to take life or of some other non-essential: surely 
these should not be made questions of principle as between 
Christianity and Buddhism ? If pious Buddhists have an 
instinctive horror of taking life, is there any reason why 
they should be told that they must overcome the instinct 
if they would become Christians ? 

The Burman who has been persuaded of the existence of 
God, and is not required to overcome his dislike of taking 
life, does not find it difficult to accept the divinity of Jesus 
Christ. A divine incarnation seems to him to be a very 
natural occurrence. He is ready to believe in God as his 
Father and consequently to hope for the forgiveness of his 
sins, as well as to believe in the efficacy of prayer. He 
is ready to recognize in the life of Jesus Christ a supreme 
example of the life of holiness. What else should we de- 
mand of him before admitting him into the fellowship 
of the Christian Church? I have been privileged to 
baptize many Burmans who have travelled along this road 
to faith. They have been mostly followers of a hermit 
who spent fourteen years of his life in retirement seeking 
the way to God. Friendly critics have spoken of these 
converts as being ‘ Christians without Christ.’ That their 
faith is not perfect one is quite prepared to admit, but if 
a holy and self-denying life is any criterion of Christian 
faith, then the hermit and his followers have every right to 
call themselves, as they do, Christians. To the Buddhist 
these are paramats or heretics, and they are not isolated 
cases: there is a good sprinkling of people belonging to 
these sects in various parts of Burma, especially in the 
delta. Whilst a few of them are atheistic, the greater 
number tend towards pantheism and theism, and are far 
more amenable than orthodox Buddhists to Christian 
teaching. Missionaries who have presented Christianity in 
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such a way as to appeal to their sympathies have obtained 
some of their best converts from among them. 

CuRisTIAN CuHaritTy. The term is used in its broadest 
sense to include all forms of social service undertaken in the 
name of Christ and for love of Him. There can be no 
question that this aspect of Christianity appeals to the 
Burmans with far more force than any other. Other 
Christian institutions are criticized, but the leper asylums, 
the hospitals, the school for the blind, the home for aged 
poor, not only escape criticism, they are freely supported 
by Buddhist Burmans. An imperative need of the missions 
of Burma at the present day is the immediate quadrupling 
of their charitable activities as demonstrating the power 
of the Gospel in action. 

The largest missionary institutions in Burma are educa- 
tional, and whilst education is an all-important method of 
evangelism, it involves a great danger to which eastern 
peoples are specially prone, the danger of giving the im- 
pression that Christianity is a philosophy to be learnt 
rather than a life to be lived. We missionaries often have 
to complain that the faith of many of our converts is 
mainly intellectual ; but so long as our attention is given 
almost wholly to educational work, and our preaching takes 
the form of argument rather than service, we can only 
blame ourselves if our converts give undue prominence to 
the intellectual side of faith. Fortunately there is at the 
present moment a widespread development in the philan- 
thropic work of Christian missions in Burma. The Roman 
Catholics, who are, to their great credit, the leaders in this 
respect, are about to build a home for incurables as a 
memorial to Bishop Bigandet. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association is teaching students to take up social service in 
Rangoon. The mission of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel is opening a children’s hospital in Mandalay. 
Medical missions are not very much in evidence in 
Burma: perhaps the need for ordinary medical missionary 
work is not so great owing to the fact that the 
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Government provides splendid hospitals in most of the 
large towns. Still in the country districts very little 
accommodation is provided for in-patients in the state 
hospitals, and even if the accommodation were adequate 
it would be difficult to get the people to avail themselves 
of it as they regard the hospital as a sort of gaol, and 
only leave their homes with the greatest reluctance during 
sickness. There is therefore plenty of scope for the work 
of trained nurses who would visit the sick in their homes, 
attend the simpler cases, and call in the doctor where 
necessary. Such work if carried on by Christian women 
would immensely strengthen the appeal of Christianity. 

CuRISTIAN EpucaTion. A large majority of the anglo- 
vernacular schools in Burma are missionary institutions. 
They are greatly appreciated by the Buddhists, for although 
instruction in Christianity is the rule in mission schools two 
of them contain as many as a thousand students each, and 
several others have numbers almost as large. There can be 
no doubt therefore that the educational work of Christian 
missions appeals to Burmans. 

One result of the nationalist revival in Burma has been 
a largely increased demand for English education. During 
the past five years the number of boys in secondary anglo- 
vernacular schools has risen from 18,524 to 21,722, whilst 
the number of university students has increased over 800 
per cent. It cannot be said that the missions have taken 
full advantage of this remarkable development, and conse- 
quently the Government has stepped in and opened a large 
number of new schools. 

In university education Christianity is represented by 
the American Baptist Mission College, and by the Hostel of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. The latter, being 
interdenominational, is likely in the future to attract 
most of the Christian students, but a suggestion has 
already been made to broaden the foundation of the 
Baptist college by throwing open the teaching faculty to 
Christians of other denominations. If the practical 
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difficulties in the way of this measure could be overcome, 
the advantage would be obvious. It would ensure a 
strong united Christian college with a teaching staff quite 
as efficient as that of the government college: it would, 
moreover, provide a conspicuous and inspiring example of 
Christian unity which would have far-reaching effects 
throughout the province. 

It is sad to reflect that, although the Christian missions 
are so well represented in anglo-vernacular education in 
Burma, the vernacular education of the people is almost 
entirely in the hands of the Buddhists. As a consequence 
of this, many Christian children in the villages have no 
alternative but to receive their elementary education from 
the monks in the Buddhist monasteries. 

The question of vernacular education needs to be taken 
more seriously by Christian missionaries. Sir George Scott, 
the greatest living authority on Burma, goes to the root 
of the matter when he says: ‘So long as all the men 
of the country pass through the monastic schools, the 
teaching of western missionaries can have little power 
to shake the hold of Buddhism over the people.’ 

With regard to the importance of the Christian doctrines 
of forgiveness and of the Second Advent, and the need of 
presenting them sympathetically to Buddhists, I am in 
agreement with the article on Sinhalese Buddhism. 

To sum up: The mystical element in the Gospel, and 
the philanthropic and educational work of Christianity 
seem to me to be the aspects of missionary activity which 
make the strongest appeal to Burmese Buddhists. There 
are doubtless other matters as well, and other missionaries 
might very likely give them priority to those mentioned. 
But experience has shown that these three elements in the 
Christian message do appeal to the Burmans, and I believe 
that concentration along the lines indicated would be 
productive of beneficial results in the future. 

W. C. B. Purser 








MISSIONARY INTERCESSION AND 
THE CRISIS 


Tuts article is written with considerable reluctance. There 
are certain conclusions regarding our Lord’s ideal of what 
prayer ought to be, which appear to myself very evident, 
and yet to not a few Christians some of these conclusions 
are seemingly not evident. So, when pressed to set down 
in writing, for the sake of those who are facing the present 
missionary crisis in a spirit of serious prayer, that which I 
have learned and found personally helpful, I cannot well 
refuse. Nevertheless, I would gladly refuse ; for practice 
requires more than mere insight, and of those who appear 
not yet to see clearly some of the truths which seem plain 
to myself, there must be many whose practice of the great 
art of prayer can put my own to shame. 

I do not propose to discuss in what petitions the Church 
universal ought to unite in this hour of crisis. Every 
student of the ‘ Missionary Survey’ published in the 
preceding issue of this Review must have found there much 
help toward definite subjects of intercession. What I ask 
the reader to study with me is the spiritual conditions that 
alone can render missionary intercession in the present 
situation effectual. And if it turns out that these condi- 
tions apply to prayer universally and not simply to prayer 
for the missionary cause in the narrower sense of the 
term, I do not know that this will warrant a complaint 
that I am transgressing the limits of the topic assigned 
to me. For at the present hour any distinction between 
missionary intercession and intercession in general is even 
more artificial than usual. Always the situation at the 
home base is the most vital of the conditions of the foreign 


missionary enterprise; how much more so, then, when 
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Christendom is being shaken to its foundations! At such 
a time, therefore, to ask rightly for the right kind of con- 
clusion to the war is the most important of all possible 
acts of missionary intercession ; and yet how far is such 
a petition from constituting an act of missionary inter- 
cession in the narrow sense of the term ! 

The title of this paper is ‘ Missionary Intercession and 
the Crisis.’ We are all aware that there is a crisis; we 
think of it day and night: and yet my first point has to 
be an attempt to drive the fact home. For I believe that 
there are many of us for whom there is one relation in which 
the crisis is apt to feel unreal; and that is in its relation 
to the Weltanschauung or world-outlook of the praying 
mind. It is the absurdest of absurdities: there are no 
conditions under which prayer ought to feel more natural 
and more indispensable than in a situation of which the 
issues are visibly so momentous. And yet, just because 
so much is at stake, one may be tempted to let prayer 
become formal and perfunctory through the reflection that 
God cannot allow Himself to let such mighty things go 
wrong whether men pray or not. For this way of thinking, 
one’s very faith itself makes the crisis unreal, and there 
seems to be nothing really trembling in the balance; all is 
a programme running its even course, the programme of 
Divine providence. 

Now this way of thinking is not truly Christian. 
According to the New Testament prayer is omnipotent 
—omnipotent indirectly, by directly releasing from self- 
imposed restraint the omnipotence of God. And if the 
presence of prayer is omnipotent, its absence must always 
make a vital difference in the determination of life’s con- 
tingencies, whether they be great or small. The vital 
difference which prayer makes is a difference not in what 
God can do, but in what it is right for Him to do. Ina 
sense it is indeed true that, whether men pray or not, 
God will not let such mighty things as the issues of the 
present crisis ‘go wrong.’ But in the same sense He will 
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not suffer the most trivial complication to get unravelled 
wrongly ; out of every situation He brings the right issue 
—the issue right in the circumstances. What is the only 
issue ‘ right in the circumstances,’ however, may be some- 
thing very different from the ideally best ; if the circum- 
stances had been different, something much better might 
have been right. Now acceptable prayer, that is, a prayer- 
ful attitude actively bent on right ends, is in God’s eyes 
one of the most important of the ‘ circumstances’ deter- 
mining what it is right for Him to bring to pass. Whether 
what is brought to pass is really good or bad depends on 
how men turn it to account ; and whether men will turn it 
to account well or ill depends on whether their attitude 
has been and is wilful and self-sufficient or humble and 
prayerful. Hence if by the right we mean the ideally 
best, and not simply the best in the circumstances, it is 
entirely mistaken to imagine that, whether or not men 
pray, God will conduct the present crisis to the right issue. 
Out of evil God always brings good ; but which good He 
will bring depends upon men. If men are self-sufficient 
and prayerless, a very second or third rate good may be 
all that He can be at liberty to trust them with. 

What we are to-day face to face with is thus a real 
crisis—something which, even from the point of view of the 
praying mind, is not a determined programme of events 
but an issue trembling in the balance. In a very im- 
portant degree its decision depends, as we have just seen, 
on whether men pray. But it depends also on how they 
pray. Let me illustrate. Let us suppose a group of foreign 
missionaries longing for a mass movement toward Chris- 
tianity. They decide to make it a subject of prayer, 
and this so far is right. The fact that, instead of simply 
setting to work to try to compass what they desire, they 
begin by turning to God in prayer means that, in respect of 
this specific undertaking, they are making that surrender 
of independence, the constant renewal of which, in face of 
each of the fresh situations and responsibilities that every 
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day brings with it, is just the essential and distinctive 
feature of the Christian life. No wise earthly father will 
venture to entrust edged tools to a wayward, self-confident 
child ; but if the child be teachable and obedient, even the 
unskilfulness of his fingers may not be an insuperable 
objection to such a gift. Now a mass movement is like an 
edged tool. If handled heedlessly, it is capable of doing 
lasting injury to the Christian Church. To begin by that 
surrender of self-sufficiency which prayer implies is, there- 
fore, to go a long way toward making it right for God to 
grant the boon desired. Nevertheless, by itself this is not 
yet enough. Not only is there need for prayer but there 
is need that, behind the prayer, there shall be a motive 
lofty enough to keep the missionaries’ attitude right amid 
the exhilaration and excitement of royally answered peti- 
tion, and to prevent self-confidence from lifting its head 
again. For this, one motive alone can suffice, and that is 
a passionate longing that the Saviour may see of the 
travail of His soul—that God, the Father, may be glorified ; 
no other motive is sufficiently elevated, sufficiently alive 
to the unattained. It is well to long for the salvation of 
men for their own sakes; it is well that the missionary 
should hunger to see others sharing in his own spiritual 
blessings. But unless, as he longs for the good of man, 
the glory of God retains a still higher place in his heart, 
that trust in his own judgment which nothing but a living 
sense of God can restrain will be apt to spring up in him 
afresh when his prayers have begun to be granted. His 
longing for the good of his fellowmen will then take the form 
of a desire for what he himself thinks good for them. In- 
stead of feeling, as he counsels and teaches new converts, 
that he is treading on hallowed ground ; instead of realizing 
that One greater than himself is their teacher, One who may 
be leading them into realms of experience and thought 
which he has never trod, he will be in danger of trying to 
dominate their growth, to constrain them to do what he 
thinks their duty, to feel as he feels and to believe what he 
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believes. Thus, after compassing sea and land to make 
many proselytes, he will end by making them twofold 
more imperfect Christians than himself, and instead of 
helping to create in a foreign land a glorious church, 
without spot or wrinkle, he will be fashioning a church 
doubly imperfect —an imperfect imitation of the im- 
perfect church at home. The danger of some such out- 
come as this evidently must be one of the circumstances 
determining what it is right for God to grant in answer 
to the prayer for a mass movement toward Christianity. 
Our example, therefore, illustrates clearly how vitally the 
issue to which God will direct any given situation must be 
affected not merely by the presence or absence of prayer 
but by the spirit in which we pray. 

To apply this lesson to present circumstances is not 
difficult. We are face to face, as we have seen, with what, 
even from the point of view of the praying mind, is a real 
crisis whose issue is trembling in the balance. Our Lord’s 
amazing words about the omnipotence of prayer apply to 
this crisis, as to all other situations, and the Church is 
seeking to handle this mighty weapon. But if, as the 
illustration has made evident, it is no less important 
how we pray than whether we pray —if Christ’s un- 
limited promises about prayer apply only to what reaches 
His ideal of prayer, then it must, alas! be true that the 
possibility of the ideally best issue from this tragic world- 
crisis is slipping away from us; for the much-divided 
Church Catholic is not able to pray according to His ideal 
of prayer. To convince ourselves of this it is sufficient to 
recall one of our Lord’s pregnant sayings: ‘ All things 
whatsoever ye pray and ask for, believe that ye have 
received them and ye shall have them.’ That is an ideal 
which the Church cannot possibly realize in relation to the 
present crisis so long as Christians of different nationalities 
are desiring for the kingdom of God’s sake different endings 
to the war. We are commanded to pray with definiteness 
and with assurance ; but which of us can do this, so long 
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as he knows that other Christian brethren are praying 
with the noblest of motives for a contrary outcome ? 
Had the Church throughout the world been truly one, 
taught of the Spirit unitedly to know and desire what 
was really best for the kingdom of God, there could have 
been no war; and were it possible for the Church now to 
attain that unity of heart and mind, then in answer to 
her prayer the tragedy that has befallen would be over- 
ruled to an issue ideally glorious. But, short of that, 
God can still do for us great things; and He will be not 
only able but at liberty thus to bless us, if we can increas- 
ingly learn to pray as we ought. Shall we, then, with all 
the urgency of a real crisis upon us, turn to study once 
more the inexhaustibly instructive prayer which our Lord 
set before His disciples as a model ? 

The aspect of it which I wish to emphasize is the way 
in which it simultaneously holds up an ideal of confident 
definiteness of petition, and shows how this confident 
definiteness may be attained. The circumstance that the 
prayer is intended to serve as a general model limits the 
range within which the ideal of definite asking can be 
exemplified, but not to the extent of concealing from sight 
this feature of Christ’s conception of prayer—a feature 
apart from which His language elsewhere regarding God’s 
response to the appeal of faith would be unintelligible. 
The model prayer exhibits to us three definite petitions 
springing confidently out of a threefold movement of 
aspiration. 

‘ The prayer that teaches to pray’ finds itself articulate 
first of all in the words of an aspiration for the hallowing 
of the heavenly Father’s name. That this longing should 
have pressed to the front for earliest utterance shows how 
love of the Father took precedence of all else in the heart 
of our Lord. Did we ourselves burn with passionate love 
toward some unjustly vilified friend, to misunderstanding of 
whose motives and cruel misconstruction of whose actions 
we had to listen every day of our lives, how insistent would 
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our longing be for a time to come when at last his 
honour should be vindicated and his noble virtues recog- 
nized ! Now, if we but understood and loved the heavenly 
Father as our Lord did, we should perceive even more 
painfully than we now do how terribly He is misunderstood 
and misjudged every day—often by those who have begun 
to love and worship Him. And it would then be impossible 
that in our hearts any desire should take precedence of 
our longing that men might learn to do justice to the 
character of God—to hallow Him as the Father in heaven. 

No sooner does this first aspiration, however, take 
possession of our consciousness than our thoughts are 
logically forced back upon the conditions of its realization. 
What most obviously provokes men into continual mis- 
understanding of God is the perplexing anomalies of this 
present world, so full as it is of pain and defeated aspiration 
and the power of evil. In a word, it is the contrast be- 
tween the Creator’s unfinished work and the ideal king- 
dom of God. By a natural transition, therefore, the first 
aspiration merges into the second, a longing of the heart 
for the great day when the anomalies which tempt men to 
misjudge our Father shall be ended—for the day of His 
self-vindication, the day when the Kingdom shall have 
come. 

Yet our thought cannot rest there. Once again it is 
driven back upon the pone “al of the accomplishment 
of this second desire. What hinders the coming of the 
Kingdom ? What prevents the Father from doing for 
man, and being toward man, all that His fatherly heart 
desires and His divine resources make possible? It is 
only man’s unreadiness of will. So that which presses its 
way next into the foreground of consciousness is a longing 
for the removal of this hindrance: ‘Thy will be done in 
earth as it is in heaven.’ 

From this point onwards the manner of the prayer 
changes. In place of the utterance of longings after what 
the Father also longs for, but may not be at liberty to bring to 
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pass as yet, there now appear confident requests for imme- 
diate particular blessings. It is the oneness of mind with 
the Father to which the child has attained through the 
preceding fellowship of aspiration that now guides him into 
unhesitating petitions. As has been pointed out, because 
this prayer is a model for all, it can deal only with the 
particular needs that are common to all—daily bread, 
daily forgiveness, daily admission to the higher plane of 
a spiritual joy and peace which garrison the heart and 
thoughts against the allurements of temptation, so that 
we are delivered from the evil one. Yet in voicing these 
specific universal needs the model prayer sanctions all 
specific requests that spring, as these do, out of the child’s 
communion with the Father in aspiration. Conscious of a 
unity of purpose with God, and finding ourselves trusted 
by Him with another day to live, we ask with confidence 
for the bread needed to fit us for using the day in His 
service. But the very request reminds us how, perhaps 
only yesterday, we made the same petition with the same 
purpose and were trusted with a bountiful provision, yet 
failed to fulfil perfectly the obligation thus accepted. So 
we pray: ‘ Forgive us our debts’; and realizing at once 
how liable we are to fail again, we continue: ‘Lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from the evil one.’ 
The fact that this prayer is presented to us as a model 
suggests that an issue in confident specific petition is a 
feature in the truly Christian ideal of prayer under all 
circumstances. Every new situation should drive the 
Christian to his knees, there to remain, or thither to return, 
until he is inspired with petitions that are accompanied by 
an inward certainty of God’s consent (Mark xi. 24). Only 
then is the act of prayer, in the distinctively Christian 
sense of an activity of mutual intercourse between Father 
and child, complete. Too often we stop short of this. 
Average prayer, when it ventures to be specific, is apt to 
end on a note of uncertainty. We make our requests ; we 
remember how liable we are to ask amiss; and breathing 
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the words, ‘Thy will be done,’ with more or less of resigna- 
tion, we cease our prayer not knowing whether we have 
received what we have asked. Driven to our Father’s 
footstool by the needs and defects of the strangely un- 
satisfying world in which He has placed us, we trust Him 
with our longings and our ideas of how it may be bettered. 
But, soothed by the simple telling of our secrets, we do 
not trouble to tarry at the footstool until by continued 
communion we grow fit to be trusted with our Father’s 
judgment on our ideas and reply to our wishes. So we go 
away, soothed and comforted for the time, but without 
having made any step forward in our knowledge of our 
Father, and without the enduring strength that springs from 
confident dependence on His ascertained will. 

Not such is the New Testament ideal of prayer. St. 
Paul continued to pray for the removal of that thorn in the 
flesh which seemed such a hindrance to his work, until it 
was shown to him that in this case it was the Lord’s will 
to make His strength perfect in weakness. Only then 
did he become able to glory in infirmities, until he could 
write that wonderful word-picture of 2 Cor. iv. 7 ff. And 
in Gethsemane it was only after the ‘if’ of uncertainty 
had changed into the ‘if’ of knowledge—the ‘If it be 
possible, let this cup pass,’ into the ‘If this cannot pass 
away, Thy will be done’ (Matt. xxvi. 39, 42)—that our 
Lord was ready for the great act of surrender to the 
betrayer. These are cases where the waiting for God to 
speak brought the knowledge that the request was refused. 
Examples of the opposite kind are Christ’s words to Simon 
Peter: ‘I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not; 
and when thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren’ 
(Luke xxii. 32), and St. Paul’s assurance: ‘I know that I 
shall abide, yea, and abide with you all’ (Phil. i. 25). 
Our prayers, then, are not intended to be no more than 
a breathing out of our perplexities and desires into the 
empty silence, but are meant to be question and answer, 
request and consent, or, if need be, request and refusal. 
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So it is that the model prayer passes from the communion 
of outpoured longing into the purposeful simplicity of 
definite petition. 

The model prayer not only holds up the ideal of con- 
fident asking; it also teaches how this confidence is devel- 
oped. The three petitions do not simply follow the three 
aspirations but grow out of them, as we have seen. Since 
God is love, He must, without our praying, already intend 
to bestow on us every boon which, without our praying, 
it is right for Him to give. Confident petition, therefore, 
can rise legitimately only out of a consciousness that the spirit 
which has sprung to life in us as we prayed makes it right 
for our Father to trust us with what perhaps till now He could 
not rightly venture to bestow. But such a consciousness 
is impossible except as our whole being is flooded with the 
longing for nothing else than that our Father’s name may 
be hallowed, His kingdom come, and His will be done. 
In the prayer-life, therefore, the intercourse of question and 
answer, request and consent, must be preceded and main- 
tained by communion of aspiration. 

Further (although this ought not to be so, and although 
the model prayer, therefore, does not make provision for 
its being so), even this conscious unity of aspiration be- 
tween ourselves and God has—for most of us at least— 
often to be worked up to by another and more elementary 
exercise of the praying soul. We approach the throne of 
grace with our hearts full of eager desires, many of which 
may be such as to hinder real communion of aspiration. 
And when this is so, or even when we suspect that it may 
be so, then—for us—true prayer cannot begin with the 
great aspirations that stand first in our model. For above 
all our Lord insists that prayer shall be spontaneous and 
free from ‘vain repetitions,’ or words with no feeling 
behind them; and it is not spontaneous if we begin by 
using words which express longings that for the time being 
have ceased to rule our hearts. If, then, as we address 
ourselves to prayer, not these great aspirations, but 
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rather particular desires for this and that—objects which 
may or may not be in harmony with our Father’s will— 
dominate our interest, our first step must be to utter 
these our present longings in His sympathetic ear: not 
yet to ask confidently for their fulfilment, for we cannot 
yet know whether they have His approval, but simply to 
tell Him of them, to think them over in His solemnizing 
presence, to reflect how unimportant their fulfilment must 
be if it would not further His Kingdom, and how disastrous 
if it would hinder it. As we thus utter our particular 
desires in the quieting stillness of God’s presence, there will 
come a change; at least the change will come if we are truly 
children of the Father. The desires will lose something of 
their impetuous urgency; surging up and overflowing 
them will come the greater longings for the hallowing 
of the Father’s name, the coming of His kingdom, the 
doing of His will perfectly on earth. And with that, 
sooner or later, there will come a clearness of vision. It 
may take many days, and many a wrestle before the throne 
of grace. But if we have patience, sooner or later insight 
is sure to be given. In one way or another, whether under 
the teaching of events or in some more direct manner, we 
shall find ourselves either led forward into confident asking 
for what from the first we have desired, or led away from 
our first wishes into worthier requests. But until we have 
been thus taught either to press or to withdraw our peti- 
tions, we have no right to feel that we have really met 
with God in mutual intercourse and that our act of prayer 
is completed. 

As was remarked at the outset, the most vital act of 
missionary intercession to-day is prayer for Christendom 
itself, that it may emerge from the present catastrophe 
worthier of the name it bears, and under such national 
and international conditions as shall enable the Church 
to prosecute most effectually its world mission. Not by its 
merely natural fruitage can an evil like this war advance 
the kingdom of God, but only through His divine over- 
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ruling. And it is real praying that sets His power free to 
work omnipotently. How one longs, then, that it were 
possible to hope that under the teaching of this tragedy 
and with regard to its immediate issue Christians of all 
nations might become really a Church, become truly of one 
soul, led through their communion with the Father into 
offering the same definite, confident, and therefore pre- 
vailing petition! Yet even while such unanimity of will 
and clearness of corporate vision remains, to all appear- 
ance, the idlest of vain dreams, the teaching of the model 
prayer does not thereby lose its practical application 
to the present crisis. Only to a united Church could 
communion with the Father reveal what a united Church 
might rightly pray for and infallibly achieve. But the 
praying mind of each lesser Christian community and of 
every individual has the same right to clearness of vision 
within its smaller range of influence. The universal crisis 
takes practical shape for each individual section of the 
Church, and for every Christian individual, in the form of 
some particular situation of urgency which it, or he, has 
to face. And if each group will learn to pray aright re- 
garding the situation which the day has brought to it— 
if each individual will learn to pray aright regarding those 
ramifications of the great crisis which come within the 
range of his own understanding and activity —then will 
each group and each individual be helping to set free 
the inexhaustible resources of the wisdom and power of 
God. To such praying aright the model prayer has shown 
us that there is but one road—communion of aspira- 
tion with the Father. And of the three great acts of 
aspiration, perhaps that into the depths of which we have 
penetrated least is the third. For the war has lit up, as 
with a remorseless glare of searchlight, the way in which 
during the preceding times of peace we on earth were 
attempting to do God’s will, and has made manifest how 
little it was the way of heaven. 

I close this article with one reflection which cannot be 
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omitted from any study of the Lord’s Prayer in its bearing 
on the crisis. Into the continuous sequence of longing 
and request which we have traced in the prayer there 
breaks at one point a phrase which is neither aspiration 
nor petition: ‘as we also have forgiven our debtors.’ 
Unbrotherliness is an absolute preventive of that childlike 
spirit without which there is no such thing as real prayer. 
And so vital does our Lord consider this fact to be, that He 
has taught us in the model prayer to employ some form of 
self-reminder, lest we forget that without forgiving there is 
no receiving of forgiveness. Do we not need this warning 
very specially at the present moment ? While our enemies 
are still enemies, we are to love them even though we 
cannot restore them to our full confidence till they repent ; 
and love includes respect—includes reverence for them as 
men whom God must still think worth bearing with, since 
otherwise He would not be justified in allowing them to 
live and to act—includes tenderness toward them, since 
for them God Himself has tenderness. Unless we are one 
with the Father in this respect and reverence and tender- 
ness of regard for our enemies, the hope of participating 
in definite, confident, prevailing petition is vain indeed. 
A. G. Hoce 
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SELF-SUPPORT IN THE CHURCH IN 
THE MISSION FIELD 


WHILE it is still too soon to speak of the final effect of the 
war on missionary finance, it is clear that, in some missions 
at any rate, there is already urgent need for the exercise 
of every possible economy, and that large retrenchments 
will be necessary in the near future. It has been strongly 
urged that the history of missions gives no cause for dis- 
couragement in regard to this problem. At the same time, 
we are bound to remember that no war in history is com- 
parable to this one. Since the last great European war 
the credit system has been vastly extended, and no one can 
foretell what the ultimate effect upon invested funds will 
be. The actual number of men engaged and the daily 
cost of this war far exceed anything which has been known 
in any previous conflict. It may be that Europe will prove 
to have powers of recuperation beyond anything which 
could be foretold. It may be that the spirit of self-sacrifice 
called out by the war will manifest itself in other directions, 
and especially in the service of the kingdom of God. But, 
even if these results are achieved, it is scarcely possible 
that there will not be some time of serious financial depres- 
sion before missionary and other philanthropic work receives 
again the full measure of support which had been given to 
it in the years immediately preceding this catastrophe. 
There is little doubt, therefore, that in all mission board 
rooms in Europe, and even in those in America, the problem 
of how to retrench without serious loss to the work will 
be more acute than it has ever been before. 

When this issue comes up for discussion, much will 


depend upon the way in which the members of the boards 
a6 
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face it—upon the foresight and statesmanship of missionaries 
and missionary leaders. On the one hand, it is possible to 
adopt a policy of retrenchment all round, every piece of 
work being starved, and the whole suffering together. On 
the other hand, it may be possible to see ways in which 
the withdrawal of foreign support under this strong com- 
pulsion may be turned to the advantage of the work as a 
whole, and made the means of developing in the mission 
field a fresh spirit of self-reliance, and of calling forth 
stronger leadership. 

During the few months preceding the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Europe, the present writer was engaged in a 
somewhat extensive investigation into the problem of self- 
support. The work in sixteen different mission fields was 
brought under review. Experienced missionaries were inter- 
viewed, and notable books on the subject of self-support 
were studied with care. It is inthe hope that some thoughts 
arising out of this investigation may prove suggestive at the 
present time that this paper is prepared. 

Every missionary thinker will realize at once that the 
problem of self-support is not an isolated one. It has the 
most intimate relationship to the further question of self- 
government. It is impossible fully to discuss either ques- 
tion without relation to the other. At the same time one 
result of the investigation has been to show that the relation- 
ship is not quite so simple as might at first appear. There 
is a wide difference between the various mission fields. In 
some cases it has been found advisable to put foreign 
money into the hands of native leaders, and this has proved 
to be the means of developing a spirit of self-reliance. In 
other cases the native Christians themselves prefer that the 
money subscribed by them should be put into the hands of 
the foreign missionary, and are more willing to give when he 
has the control of it, the development of self-government in 
the native church seeming, in these cases, to lag behind 
that of self-support. In this paper, therefore, in the main 
the subject of self-support will be dealt with by itself, leaving 
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on one side the various problems connected with the relation 
of this subject to that of self-government. 

The question of self-support, moreover, relates itself 
to each of the various classes of work carried on by the 
missionary society, and the problems connected with each 
class are distinct, though interrelated. In the present 
paper it is not proposed to deal with the self-support of 
institutions, although many facts bearing on this subject 
have been studied during the investigation of the whole 
question. 

I. It is important always to keep clearly before our minds 
the ideal towards which missionary work should move. 
This ideal, so far as it relates to our subject, should be nothing 
less than the complete financial independence of the church 
in the mission field. The church is the permanent organiza- 
tion of the future. The mission is temporary, and the 
missionary is called upon to plan definitely for the time 
when he must withdraw and leave the church in the mission 
field to carry on its work alone. It is clear, therefore, that 
the term ‘self-support ’ should include the erection, renting, 
upkeep and current expenses connected with all buildings 
used for church purposes, the payment of all allowances 
made to native workers, the provision and maintenance 
of schools, colleges and training institutions, the carry- 
ing on of hospitals, production of literature, and, in short, 
the support of all branches of work needful for the building 
up of the church and the spread of the kingdom of God. 
It ought to be the practice of the missionary committee 
frequently to ask itself whether definite progress is being 
made towards this end, and whether the various methods 
employed are definitely tending in this direction. 

II. It is not enough, however, for us to state the ideal. 
We all more or less consciously hold it. What we are called 
upon to do is to formulate a definite policy for its accom- 
plishment. It must be admitted that very frequently 
boards and individual missions have carried on their work 
for years without any such clearly recognized policy. To 
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the present writer it seems clear that the duty of the home 
board is to lay down, in consultation with its missionaries, a 
definite line of policy, which should be arrived at after con- 
sidering the best experience of the mission field, and 
steadily maintained over a period of years. The personnel 
of the mission will change. The missionary is himself so 
closely occupied with the details of the work, and often 
almost overwhelmed with the amount that has to be got 
through, that it is small wonder if sometimes he loses sight 
of the ultimate ends, and unwittingly surrenders some im- 
portant principle. It is for the home board to watch the 
situation from the point of view of an agreed policy. It 
cannot direct in detail the work on the mission field, but it 
can give that amount of general oversight to it which will 
ensure the maintenance of a steady policy, and point out 
to the missionaries any cases where it seems as if the policy 
were being forgotten or neglected. If the board is to fulfil 
such a function, it seems necessary that it should watch 
itself most carefully to see that it does not become swamped 
in details which are better left to the judgment of those on 
the spot. In a review of the various mission fields in which 
especial progress has been made in the direction of self- 
support, it becomes evident that this progress has not been 
dependent simply on the length of time during which the 
mission has been at work, nor does it stand in any clear 
relationship to the economic condition in the particular 
country. It is the deliberate conviction of the writer, after 
studying the situation carefully, that the predominating 
factor in most of the cases has been the adoption of a well 
thought out policy, and steady adherence to it. 

Ill. The third point which seems to be perfectly clear from 
a consideration of the facts is that the best progress has been 
made in those missions in which the principle of self-support 
has been introduced from the very beginning. It is fre- 
quently urged that the people are too poor to contribute. 
In the last analysis the attainment of self-support is not a 
question of financial ability. 
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It would seem to be a fact that Chinese Christians rarely contribute to the 
church what they formerly spent on idolatrous rites. The district of Hweian 
is said to be the most poverty-stricken in Fukien, with few rich Christians, 
yet in 1912 these Christians gave on an average 3.40 dollars per annum for 
strictly church purposes. Wealthy Christians are not, therefore, a sine qua 
non of progress in self-support.! 


In nearly every case we have investigated, the pioneers in 
self-support have had to face the plea of poverty. 


The objection is so plausible at first sight that thousands have been 
deceived by it; and even he who afterwards became a champion of self- 
support admits frankly that he too was deceived by it for a while, and did not 
try to make the people do as much toward self-support as would have been 
good for them. . . . That people in mission lands are often very poor no one 
will deny ; but the question is, Are they so poor that we have any right to 
deprive them of their self-respect ? 2 


In one mission at least in China even those who enrol 
themselves as regular inquirers are expected, on doing so, 
to become regular subscribers to church funds. Thus they 
are led at once into the practice of the Christian grace of 
liberality. As soon as a local congregation is organized, it 
ought to begin on the basis of self-support, paying its own 
way. If any exception is made to this, it should be under- 
stood to be purely temporary, and the congregation put upon 
a temporary basis. 

Here is a typical piece of experience : 


How soon should an independent local church * be formed? To this the 
Harpoot missionaries (Armenia) gave a markedly financial but practical 
answer: ‘Not until there are enough true Christians, and other hopeful 
inquirers, to pay at least a half of the pastor's salary, and as ten families 
could easily do this, as we have already shown, this requirement was certainly 
not an unreasonable one. But still the question will arise, should they make 
a money test so prominent in a matter that at first sight seems to be wholly 
spiritual? The answer is that they were far-sighted enough to see that no 
church can long maintain a healthy spiritual life if organized on a short- 
sighted and unbusinesslike basis; and so, after applying the spiritual tests 


1 Chinese Recorder, 1914 (May), pp. 263-4. 

2W. H. Wheeler, Self-Supporting Churches, p. 192. 

3 As here used the phrase ‘ local church’ means what is spoken of in the body of the 
paper as a congregation. 
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and cautions of which we have already spoken, they were careful to insist on 
this money test as an added essential to a permanent and thriving work. 


IV. Another question of importance is the standard set 
by the mission in regard to expenditure on buildings and 
similar objects. Mr. Roland Allen has well stated the point 
in the following words : 

By taking large supplies with us to provide and support our establishments 
and our organizations, we do in fact build up that which we should be most 
eager to destroy. . . . By supplying what they cannot supply we check in 
them the proper impulse to supply what they can supply. 

There is admittedly another side to the question. The 
standards of life are very low in many mission lands. Part 
of the missionaries’ work may well be to improve these. It 
may be quite right to set up a standard of comfort which 
will stimulate the natives of the country to desire better 
things. To have a beautiful and durable church building 
may give greater dignity to worship, and thus be to the 
glory of God. To have everything well done, which gener- 
ally means costing a little more than the minimum, gives 
satisfaction to the missionary and is appreciated by the 
convert. 

While, however, these and other objects which can be 
attained through the free use of foreign funds are in them- 
selves desirable, they can be gained at too great a cost. 
A poor rough building in the style of the country may do 
more for the development of a truly indigenous church, and 
for the fulfilment of the missionary’s ideal, than a beauti- 
ful or ornate building which satisfies his sense of the fitness 
of things, but is built with foreign funds. We must be 
careful not to sacrifice the greater for the lesser good. Meet- 
ing in the house of a convert, renting with local funds an 
ordinary native house, or being content with building an 
inferior church or chapel may be the path of true statesman- 
ship, even when funds are available for a much more am- 
bitious scheme. The duty of the home board would seem 


1W. H. Wheeler, Self-Supporting Churches, p. 197; a most suggestive treatment of 
the subject. 
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to be clear in such cases. Local considerations may appear 
to be overwhelmingly in favour of the erection of such a 
building. A chance of purchasing property suddenly pre- 
sents itself; the congregation is exceptionally poor; last 
year’s crops were a failure; some interested friend is willing 
to supply the needed funds. Over against all the local and 
temporary arguments the board must set the permanent 
policy, and see the problem in relation to a larger aim. It 
must help the missionary to be true to his own purpose, to 
resist, if need be, the local pressure for the sake of an ulti- 
mate good which the people themselves can but dimly see. 

V. As a general rule, it would seem that funds subscribed 
by the members of the church on the mission field should be 
held by a native treasurer, and not put into the hands of 
a missionary or passed through the mission accounts. In 
some mission fields this is peculiarly difficult because the 
native Christians are not so ready to trust one of their 
own number, and it may be difficult to find a trustworthy 
man. Such difficulties have frequently been met by the 
appointment of a small committee, or by the missionary 
acting merely as a bank to be drawn upon by the native 
treasurer. The almost inevitable effect of the missionary 
becoming treasurer is to continue a spirit of financial de- 
pendence, and to suggest that the funds are contributed to 
him or to the mission for use on behalf of the church, rather 
than to the church itself for its own free use. Though at 
first more liberal contributions might be made to the trusted 
missionary, in the end the sense of ownership and responsi- 
bility will stimulate generosity. 

VI. The problem of the payment of native workers is, of 
course, a very thorny one, in reference to which much has 
been written and many divergent views are held. It is, 
nevertheless, a crucial part of the general subject. Probably 
the largest portion of the funds spent on evangelistic and 
church work go in this way, and any considerable relief 
here would make, in many missions, a very marked differ- 
ence in the cost of the whole mission. 
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Some missions pay no money at all from foreign funds 
for the salaries of evangelistic and church workers. Some 
give proportional grants which are administered by local 
native committees, these being frequently arranged on a 
diminishing scale. Some make a difference between 
evangelists and pastors, or between lay and ordained 
workers. In such cases the regular pastor or ordained 
minister may be supported by the congregation, either in 
whole or in part, and in the latter case the difference may be 
supplied either from the mission or from the local church 
funds available for the help of weaker congregations. There 
are other missions in which regularly ordained ministers 
are usually supported by the mission, with the exception, 
perhaps, of relatively wealthy congregations. In _ these 
cases there may be a large amount of voluntary lay work, 
or work rendered by persons receiving some small pay- 
ments in order to free them for a part of their time. Such 
payments may be drawn from local or from foreign funds. 
There is, no doubt, a clear distinction between the pastor 
who is related to a single congregation and the evangelist who, 
in some cases, as in Madagascar (in the missions of the London 
Missionary Society, the Paris Society and the Friends), is 
more like a rural dean with a group of congregations under 
his care, or usually is a touring preacher visiting places in 
which no regular congregation has been established. The 
wide difference in actual practice, as well as in the nomen- 
clature used in different mission fields and by different com- 
munions, makes it peculiarly difficult to discuss this question 
in a way which will not lead to misapprehension in some 
fields. It is possible, however, to give some of the main 
reasons urged in support of the method of payment of native 
workers by foreign funds, and some of those which are urged 
upon the other side, and to leave the reader to apply these 
to the particular conditions obtaining in his own sphere of 
work. 

In favour of paying adequate salaries from foreign funds 
the following considerations are urged : 
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(a) The highly trained men who pass through our univer- 
sities and theological colleges in the mission field have 
reached a standard of living which is proportionate to their 
education. This is often far above the standards obtain- 
ing in the Christian community generally. We cannot expect 
from poor and ignorant Christians a salary which would 
enable a man to live in much greater comfort than is pos- 
sible for those who support him. Yet his needs are legiti- 
mate. He must buy books; he must educate his children 
at least as well as he has himself been educated. He cannot 
do the kind of work expected of him if he live in a tiny house 
where he has no privacy. He must mix on equal terms with 
other men of education. To do this involves expenditure on 
clothing and entertainment quite beyond the limits of the 
income which his parishioners would or could provide for 
him. 

(b) If, moreover, good salaries are not forthcoming, 
the young graduate will be tempted to forsake the Christian 
ministry and enter some calling where he can supply these 
legitimate needs. This involves very serious loss to the 
mission which has spent large sums upon his education. 

(c) We have also to remember that the calling to the 
Christian ministry is a high one. It should be on a level 
with any other profession. When a minister is put upon 
a wholly inadequate salary, the status of the profession is 
lowered in the eyes of the general public. Frequently the 
teacher, who may be less highly trained, is better paid, and 
the impression gains ground that his is the more worthy 
vocation. 

(d) A fourth point which has been hinted at above is 
the relation of the pastor to the congregation. Men of little 
education and narrow outlook cannot be expected to give 
the same consideration to the well trained minister as would 
be given by a committee of missionaries. Difficulties may 
arise that are very difficult of adjustment. What we should 
regard as natural requirements they may think of as need- 
less luxuries. 
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(e) In addition to the above considerations which refer 
primarily to the problem of the paid pastor, we have to re- 
member that in the early years of missionary work there 
are few, if any, native converts upon whom to throw such 
a responsibility, and that the missionary needs some help 
in the proclamation of the Gospel. Is it to be expected that 
among the very first converts there will be found those 
who can voluntarily give this help? The missionary’s 
great ambition is to evangelize the people among whom 
he lives as speedily as possible. To wait until he has a 
sufficient body of adherents to support native evangelists. 
or to rely in the first place only upon voluntary help when 
foreign funds are available, seems almost like criminal 
negligence on his part. 

When we come to consider what is to be said upon the 
other side of the question, the arguments are no less strong, 
and no right decision can be reached without giving full 
weight to this side of the question also. 

(a) The grave danger of dependence upon foreign funds 
has already been referred to. Missionaries are not wanting 
who regard the American dollar and the English pound as 
among the chief enemies of the church. A spirit of sub- 
servience easily springs up. The relation of employer to 
employed is not by any means conducive to the full develop- 
ment of that other relation of pastor to flock which should 
be characteristic of the missionary in dealing with his con- 
verts. How many a missionary looks forward with dread 
to the monthly pay-day, to the weary round of complaints 
about money matters! How soon he becomes irritated 
with the mean and grasping spirit shown by some who 
should be the spiritual leaders of the flock, and how hard 
it is to correct this in the right way when he is himself the 
paymaster who has to watch with jealous eye the finances 
of the mission ! 

(6) In not a few cases, unfortunately, there has grown 
up a mercenary spirit in the church. There is a feeling 
that Christian service is simply a thing to be paid for. 
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The voluntary offering has often been checked, and persons 
who have means of their own have even held aloof from 
giving Christian service because they or their relatives did 
not wish to be regarded as sponging on the mission, a 
conclusion almost certain to be drawn by the outsider when 
they were known to be undertaking regular responsibilities 
in connexion with it. The idea of the church as a foreign 
organization is surely intimately connected with this system. 
Many missionaries strongly maintain that the whole 
missionary enterprise is thereby lowered in the eyes of the 
educated natives. 

(c) There is a further grave difficulty connected with 
the system of employment by the mission, whether of evan- 
gelists or pastors. Where lucrative positions are open 
under certain conditions, there are sure to be some who 
are ready to profess more than they have actually ex- 
perienced in the hope of obtaining these. This is much 
more difficult to detect in persons belonging to another 
race, and there can scarcely be any mission which has not 
some record of men put in positions of trust as servants 
of the mission who have proved to be working simply for 
their own ends. If no native Christians were employed by 
the mission for Christian work, it might be necessary to 
wait longer before entering some open door, but when the 
entry was made it might be with better hope of real success. 

(d) It should also be pointed out that in those missions 
which have taken an advanced position in regard to this 
matter, there do not appear to have been nearly such great 
difficulties in the way of securing the best men for the work 
of the church as might have been expected on theoretical 
grounds. Perhaps we have been too slow to attribute to 
our native Christians that spirit of heroism and self-sacrifice 
which is only waiting to be called forth if we expected more 
of them. The missionary often gives up a great deal in 
going out himself. Has he not done a wrong to his own 
converts in not demanding an equal self-denial from them ? 

What is of supreme importance is so to arrange all our 
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work as to create the sense of proprietorship in the church 
on the mission field. We come from a strange land, with a 
strange language and strange customs. In many countries 
we represent the ruling race. Every missionary knows how 
hard it is to combat the idea that Christianity is a ‘ foreign 
religion.” Yet this idea must be overthrown in the minds 
of the people if the church is to develop on healthy lines. 
Where pastors and evangelists are the paid servants of the 
foreigner, they are regarded as preachers of an imported 
faith. As soon as they become the servants of the native 
church, or if they work voluntarily, a strong argument is 
provided on the other side, and one which readily appeals 
to those outside the church. 

VII. There remains one further point. No doubt many 
would agree that new congregations should be established 
upon a self-supporting basis, but find it difficult to effect a 
transition where the church has already been established on 
other lines. The inquiry has shown that such a transition has 
certainly proved very difficult, but is by no means impossible. 
Splendid results have followed where the task has been 
resolutely taken in hand. In one case a missionary abso- 
lutely refused to receive grants from home, as he found 
it impossible to arouse the congregations to take up their 
responsibilities as long as it was known that foreign funds 
could be obtained. Some outside stimulus appears at 
times to be needed, and it is possible that the stringency 
due to the war may supply this in certain cases. On the 
whole, it would seem that a bold handling of the problem 
is the best, foreign funds being stopped at once or decreased 
by a large percentage each year, say 20 to 25 per cent. 
When the natives realize that there is a choice between 
raising the funds themselves and losing their pastor, they 
are roused to activity and real self-denial. Some cases 
have come to light where individual congregations have 
collapsed altogether in the process, but it is clear in such 
cases that the spiritual life of the community had already 
reached a very low level. 
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Let no one suppose, says Dr. Wheeler,’ that it was easy for us to take 
and hold our position, By holding fast to the idea that the independence of 
the churches is inseparable from self-support and then making every possible 
appeal to their manhood and their Christian feeling, we at length succeeded 
in gaining for the ideal a permanent lodgment, as we hope, in the minds of 
the people and pastors ; but no one who has not done the difficult work can 
realize at what expense of effort and nervous energy it was accomplished. It 
required line upon line, and precept upon precept, repeated sometimes till the 
brain and the tongue wearied with the tiresome repetition. 


While it is clear that much more might be done on these 
lines in some mission fields, one must also recognize the 
wide differences which exist in local conditions. The chief 
thing is to face the question in a large and courageous 
spirit. The greatest mistake is to accept a system which 
has been handed down without fully considering all that 
it involves. The object must always be to secure the 
larger and the permanent good of the church. It is the 
part of the home board to face, and to help the missionary 
to face, and keep constantly to the front the larger issues 
involved. 

The problem is complex and not to be solved on a priori 
grounds. We need to bring under review the experience 
of the whole mission field, and to study the secrets of success 
in the most advanced missions. As the missionaries them- 
selves and the home boards give consideration to the grave 
financial difficulties which may arise in the near future, we 
need that faith which can convert our difficulties into 
stepping-stones towards better things. 

We need also to remember that finance is not the one 
and only condition of success, and that the extent of our 
work is not solely determined by the funds at our disposal. 
Perhaps if we could but learn the full lesson of this dark 
hour in our history we should emerge with so much deeper 
and grander a conception of our message, with so much 
larger faith and hope, with so much truer a love that with 
only a fraction of the money we might do a vastly better 
work than anything hitherto accomplished in the history of 


1 Ten Years on the Euphrates, p. 107. 
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missions. We have been shown in an appalling way how 
much we have yet to learn of Christ here in the West before 
we can truly call our life Christian. It may be that we 
shall be led to trust far less to our splendid machinery and 
organization, to all the multiple agencies of the modern 
mission, and shall find a fresh and living inspiration in 
seeking to breathe a new spirit into all our work both at 
home and abroad. 

In the change of values and of emphasis which would 
result, a light would be shed also on the problem of self- 
support. It would cease to be merely a problem in mission- 
ary statesmanship, and would be solved by the overflow 
of that spirit of spontaneous generosity which is bound to 
come when men and women are really set on fire by divine 
love. No missionary problem can be solved merely 
according to scientific principles, however carefully sought 
out and applied. They are problems of personality and 
life, and the full solution can only come with the larger 
influx of spiritual life. In the belief that after this night of 
sorrow there will dawn a new day of joyous and exuberant 
life, we can look forward with confidence to a deeper and 
more lasting solution of this problem than the best which 
has been hinted at in this paper. 


Henry T. HopGKIN 
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THE NEGRO CHRISTIAN STUDENT 
CONFERENCE, MAY 14-18, 1914 


A NOTEWORTHY conference was convened under the 
chairmanship of Dr. John R. Mott in May of last year 
—a gathering composed of 665 delegates, of whom 470 
were students, the others being secretaries of the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, social 
workers, missionaries, pastors, editors, mission board sec- 
retaries, college presidents and teachers. Seventy of the 
entire number were white delegates and the remaining 
595 were coloured. 

Atlanta, the beautiful and progressive ‘Gate City of 
the South,’ situated on the watershed between the streams 
emptying into the Atlantic and those flowing into the 
Gulf of Mexico, was a fitting place in which to convene 
those divergent races of the Southland whose future pros- 
perity depends upon brotherliness and united and patriotic 
endeavour for the good of all, and not for that of any 
single race or section of the country. The five brief days 
of the convention sufficed to weld into one body in Christ 
Jesus white and coloured delegates alike. This would not 
have been possible had divisive questions been discussed, 
and equally contributory to the harmony and helpfulness 
of the convention were the mutual love of each race for 
the other and the irenic treatment of themes which per- 
mitted of differences of view. The program was a 
marvel of practical wisdom and adaptation. Instead of 
discussing a dozen burning questions, a few vital objectives 
were singled out and made central and dynamic. 

Characterizing the conference in general, it may be said 
that the thirty leading addresses were pretty evenly distri- 
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buted between the races. With two exceptions, the white 
speakers were men whose long residence or birth in the 
South enabled them to speak from intimate knowledge of 
conditions and also with sympathy. The platform work of 
the Negroes was a proof of their abilities as thinkers and 
orators, while the substance of their addresses was at once 
a helpful interpretation of race relationships and problems 
and an aid to their solution. The topics were directed 
toward the realization of the purposes of the conference, 
which were these: To give to the present generation of 
negro students in the United States a strong spiritual and 
moral impulse ; to study with thoroughness their responsi- 
bility for leadership in Christian work at home and abroad, 
thus bringing them face to face with Christian life callings ; 
to face the responsibility resting upon the negro churches 
of America to help to meet the claims and crises of Africa ; 
and to consider what light Christian thought may throw 
on present and future co-operation between the races. 
The addresses were grouped under the main heads of 
general themes, family ideals among southern Negroes, 
the ministry, Africa as a mission field, the action of the 
church in city and country, co-operation between the 
races and the reports of four important commissions. 
The contribution to negro progress that is most likely 
to prove lasting was the conference deliverance expressed 
in the reports of four commissions. As the large majority 
of delegates were members of the Student Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations, these were 
made the subjects of two commission reports. Secretary 
Tobias, whose diction and logic were worthy of any white 
man, presented very forcefully the activities of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. The lagging work for non- 
student associations has recently given place to hope 
and aggressiveness through the generosity of a Hebrew 
merchant of Chicago who has agreed to give $25,000 to any 
city whose citizens will add another $75,000 for a negro 
association building, an offer already accepted by eleven 
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cities. The student section of the coloured men’s associ- 
ations is now found in 105 colleges and secondary schools 
with an approximate membership of 7000, Hampton 
Institute having the best equipment in a building costing 
$33,000. Co-operating with them are the white student 
associations, whose members to the number of 15,000 
have been engaged in study courses awakening intel- 
lectual and practical interest in negro life and betterment. 
The association is living up to Mr. Tobias’s assertion : 
‘Reciprocity must characterize every effort. A man loses 
in power and self-respect when he is continually served 
by those whom he has no opportunity to serve in 
return. Programs of racial uplift must not be made for 
the Negro in his absence.’ Hundreds of white students 
are already engaged in social service for Negroes, the 
prophecy of better things to come; and Negroes are 
reciprocating so far as is feasible. 

Mrs. Hunton, wife of the pioneer paid secretary of 
coloured associations, formulated the report of the work 
for negro women. It is of recent growth, having increased 
from the eighteen scattered associations of 1908 and 
spread to the girls of ninety-four leading institutions and 
the women of nineteen cities in six years. Association 
homes of the old type, used for Sunday meetings, have 
given place to buildings with cosy, well-furnished rooms 
and classes of all sorts, as well as having accommodations 
for helpful religious meetings. The problem confronting 
the delegates was that of seeing that the four and a half 
million coloured girls and women of the United States should 
come under the influence of an agency which has quickened 
Christian sisterliness and taught negro womanhood some 
of its purest and most transforming lessons. The race 
needs such ideals, especially as its men are suffering for 
the lack of ‘the propelling power of its women.’ Here 
again white and black are learning to labour together, for 
in nine cities the coloured Young Women’s Christian 
Associations are branches of white associations. The 
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report found its heart in Tolstoi’s statement: ‘Men think 
there are circumstances when one can deal with human 
beings without love, but there are no such circumstances. 
One may deal with things without love—one may cut 
down trees, make brick, hammer iron without love—but 
one cannot so deal with human beings.’ This movement 
is full of the hope of the closing words of the report : 

With an enthusiasm matchless in its power to withstand cruel shocks of 
adversity, the coloured woman has ,moved forward these fifty years [since her 
emancipation]. There has been in her eye one vision and in her soul one 


cry; that vision and that cry are freedom—freedom from ignorance, prejudice 
and poverty, and above all, the freedom of opportunity. 


But the student delegates and their older friends were 
even more deeply concerned with the Church in its relation 
to negro problems. On this theme blacks and whites 
spoke with force and ringing conviction. A fitting response 
came from the commission of coloured men whose findings 
centred upon the problem of securing strong and able 
students for the ministry. Only men intellectually and 
spiritually able, who will live among their people and 
mould their changing life, can lead in this period of transi- 
tion, impress men and women of achievement and minister 
to the whole social and religious life of the negro race. 
Such leaders are lacking through the fault of the home, 
of the church, of the school and of society. Men of ability 
have been repelled in the past. The new vision of the 
conference tended to stir holy ambitions for lowly yet 
most honourable service as laymen, or as ministers of a 
religious race capable of higher living. College authorities 
and association leaders were urged to seek out and lay hold 
of the most virile and spiritual men and impress them into 
this service. The best preparation is none too good for 
their future calling. As for the large number of earnest 
ministers already in the service whose opportunities had 
been limited, it was urged that through ministerial con- 
ferences, the circulation of helpful literature and the 
co-operation of older and better educated men they should 
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be helped to greater efficiency. Prayer to the Lord of the 
harvest was the final note of this strong appeal. When it 
is remembered that, according to the last religious census 
of the United States—that of 1906—there were 86,770 
coloured churches with a communicant membership of 
8,685,097 and church property valued at $56,636,159, so 
that approximately thirty-six per cent of our Negroes were 
church members, the importance of this clarion call will 
be apparent. Recall also the growing thrift and advance- 
ment of American Negroes suggested in a pamphlet by 
Dr. R. R. Wright in which he points out the facts that it is 
probable that they have contributed at least $16,000,000 
to education through their churches and that a single 
generation has produced 80,000 teachers, 20,000 ministers 
and 200 newspapers and magazines, with other agencies 
of uplift, and the desirability of securing strong religious 
leaders is even more manifest. 

A commission of nine white and coloured investigators 
had been looking carefully into the question of the American 
Negro’s responsibility for African missions, and their 
report on the enlistment of educated missionaries for work 
on that continent was both illuminating and convincing. 
The men and women students were plainly told that the 
task calling for their life devotion was one involving the 
upbuilding of great populations with definite lines of 
cleavage, some approximating to savagery, others well ad- 
vanced in their native forms of social development. The 
mastery of many languages diverse in character, the wise 
adjustment of tribally governed races to the institutions 
and ideas of enlightened Christianity, difficult pioneering 
effort and patient education, the delicate problems of race 
relationships—these and many other factors make greater 
demands upon the capacity, resourcefulness, patience, 
zeal and faith of the missionary than those of any other 
important mission field. Yet the commission held that 
the American Negro stood in a peculiarly intimate erlation 
to the task. Three centuries of life in the United States 
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had advanced his average attainment far beyond that of 
his African contemporaries, while his racial consciousness 
can interpret more truly than others the needs of his 
primitive brethren. He embodies, in the representative 
young men and women of his people here, the goal after 
which Africa should strive. Millions of property, educa- 
tional and religious institutions of an advanced grade, and 
the prolonged contact with all that constitutes Christian 
civilization were assets which will count for effective African 
service. 

But the question arises as to whether American Negroes 
are yet fitted for this difficult task. The commission’s 
answer was a frank one and was based upon data from all 
the American societies which had employed coloured mis- 
sionaries in Africa. Of nineteen boards of white churches 
labouring there to-day, five employ twenty-three Negroes 
who are in a true sense missionaries from the United States. 
Other societies had commissioned Negroes, but at present 
they have none in their service. Four missionary boards, 
managed solely by coloured churches here, have sent out 
and now employ in Africa somewhat less than 150 coloured 
men and women. In cases in which they were strong and 
well prepared missionaries, they proved effective, though 
African prejudices and the estimate in which white men 
powerful in the continent held them militated against 
their highest usefulness. The great obstacle to their success 
is found in the inferior preparation of many of them. Thus 
one coloured board stated that in eighteen years it had not 
succeeded in securing a single college trained man, while 
another reported that it required of its candidates ‘ training 
to the extent of a full grammar course and the Holy Bible.’ 
Experiments had been tried by the white boards with 
the apparent result that unprofitable comparisons and 
slight inter-racial friction in the mission itself were mini- 
mized when an entire station—in one case an entire mission 
—was given into the hands of the negro members of their 
staff, instead of having the two races labour side by side 
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on an equal basis. In general the data show that there 
is no great economy in the use of the American Negro as 
a missionary by white boards and that there is great 
wastefulness in employing Negroes of small ability. The 
conclusions of the commission were thus summed up : 

(1) The continent of Africa presents to the Negro 
churches of America an irresistible call for their help. 

(2) It calls, however, for the choicest sons and daughters 
of the negro race. The task is pre-eminently a task of 
leadership, which demands careful training with constant 
emphasis upon the qualities which have been already 
described. The educated young men and women of our 
colleges and schools are the ones on whom the task will 
devolve. 

(3) But this call is not to the missionary candidate 
alone. It is a call to the entire membership of the Negro 
churches of all denominations to enter with Christ into the 
pain and anguish necessary to redeem the peoples of Africa. 
It is their privilege and duty to make effective in largest 
measure the offering of lives for service in Africa on the 
part of young men and women of the negro race. 

Inquiries have been made of leading authorities in the 
South as to the results of the convention after nine months 
have passed. There are discouraging notes in these re- 
sponses, mainly because of certain aggravating steps toward 
the Negro taken by a prominent southern governor and 
by President Wilson which have angered or disheartened 
the coloured population. In the main, however, there are 
many assured signs of advance traceable to the gathering, 
and especially to its later exploitation through the white 
and coloured papers of the South. With scarcely a dis- 
senting voice they heartily approve of the temper and 
results of the discussions of last May. Many white pastors 
have been led to preach and deliver addresses on the 
negro question, classes for the study of these problems 
have been started in their churches, and many white 
students have been added to the multitude formerly 
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engaging in such study and in helpful work for coloured 
communities. In white colleges class sessions have been 
devoted to considering the problems involved, and the 
report of the convention has been in some cases introduced 
as the basis of class discussion or for reference. Negro 
ministers have been led to urge the ministry and other 
forms of Christian and social service upon their congrega- 
tions. Negro women, especially college students, have 
been greatly quickened and are looking out into the world 
from the new and higher coign of vantage given them 
through Atlanta. One correspondent tells of eleven young 
women who desire to undertake foreign missionary work, 
twenty-four to enter into city religious work and seven 
to give their lives to religious service in rural districts. 
The ideas of personal responsibility for others and the 
visions of a brighter future are central in the circle of 
enlarging hope and confidence. 


Haruan P. BEAcH 











THE WORK OF CONTINENTAL 
MISSIONARY SOCIETIES ' 


Tue work of the Protestant missionary societies on the continent 
of Europe is little known in Great Britain and America and the 
facts regarding it are not accessible in any satisfactory form in 
English. In view of the large issues for missionary work as a whole 
raised by the war, it is believed that a statement of the extent and 
distribution of the efforts of continental missionary societies will 
be welcome. The following account deals exclusively with the 
situation as it existed before the outbreak of the war. 


JAPAN 


The contribution of the continent of Europe to Protestant mission- 
ary work in Japan has been small. The only German society 
carrying on work independently is the Allgemeiner evangelisch- 
protestantischer Missionsverein, which as distinct from the other 
missionary societies in Germany represents the opinions of liberal 
theology. In 1912 it had two missionaries stationed at Tokio and 
Kyoto, and connected with the mission there was a church of 349 
members at these and other centres. The society aims at reaching 
educated Japanese, and its influence, especially through its literary 
efforts, has been wider than the statistics indicate. The Lutheran 
Evangelical Society of Finland (Lutherska Evangeliféreningen i 
Finland) has a small mission (6 men and 3 single women). 


CHINA 


The beginning of German missionary work in China recalls 
the romantic career of Giitzlaff (1803-51). In 1847 two mis- 


1 This article is based on the annual reports of the continental missionary societies. 

In most instances these are for the year 1913 ; for a few societies, notably the Basel 

Society, the latest report was unfortunately not available, and the figures are taken 

from the report for 1912. In the case of a few of the smaller societies where no report 

was at hand, the latest (roth) German edition of Warneck’s Geschichte der protestantischen 

Missionen and the China Mission Year Book for 1914 have been consulted. For the 
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sionaries of the Basel Society (Evangelische Missionsgesellschaft 
zu Basel) and two sent out by the Rhenish Society (Rheinische 
Missionsgesellschaft) in Barmen reached Hongkong and began to work 
under Giitzlaff’s direction. Twenty years later the Berlin Society 
(Berliner Missionsgesellschaft) also started a mission in South 
China. The Basel Society works in Hongkong and the adjacent 
mainland and in the eastern part of the Kwangtung province, north 
of Swatow.! It reports 17 main stations, 43 men missionaries and 
4 single women. The Christians number about 11,000 (7000 com- 
municants). The Rhenish Society has 7 stations in Hongkong 
and on the adjacent mainland, and reports 19 men missionaries and 
4 single women. There are 2500 church members (1760 communi- 
cants). The work of the Berlin Society has its headquarters in 
Canton and extends to the extreme north of the province. Its 
report shows 12 stations, 23 men missionaries and 5 single women. 
There are 8300 baptized Christians (6200 communicants). Besides 
these larger missions a small work is carried on by the Kieler Mission 
with 8 missionaries, while the Berliner Frauen-Missionsverein fiir 
China maintains a home for foundlings (1 man, 4 single women), 
and the Hildesheim Association for the Mission to the Blind in China 
(8 single women), a school for blind girls, both in Hongkong. The 
German missionaries are more than a third of the total Protestant 
missionary force in the province, and the Christian community 
connected with these missions is also about a third of the 
whole. 

The Liebenzeller Mission having its headquarters at Liebenzell 
in Wirttemberg is an auxiliary of the China Inland Mission. It 
maintains 23 men and 24 single women in the province of Hunan. 
The German China Alliance Mission having its headquarters at 
Barmen, with 16 men and 8 single women, and the Pilgrim Mission 
of St. Chrischona (Basel) with 4 men and 7 women also work in 
association with the China Inland Mission. 

On the occupation of Kiaochow by Germany, the Berlin Society 
began work in the province of Shantung in 1898, and reports 8 main 
stations occupied hy 6 men and 2 single women. The Christians 
number 1100. The Allgemeiner evangelisch - protestantischer 


Swedish societies, the figures are as a rule based on the ‘Missionary Statistics for 
1913,’ published by the Working Committee of the Swedish Missionary Conference, 
and in the case of the Dutch societies on the Nederlandsch Zendingsjaarboekje for 
1914, though the reports of individual missionary societies have also been consulted. 

1 It also has a station at Kudat in British Borneo among immigrant Chinese. 
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Missionsverein, to which reference has already been made under 
Japan, also carries on educational, literary and medical work in 
the province with a staff of 5 men and 8 single women.! 

All the Scandinavian countries have a share in missionary work 
in China. The Swedish Missionary Union (Svenska Missions- 
férbundet) founded by Paul Waldenstrém and representing the 
Free Church movement in Sweden, has 7 stations in Central China 
including Wuchang and Ichang. It reports 17 men missionaries 
and 12 single women, and about 1500 baptized Christians. Three 
societies work in association with the China Inland Mission— 
the Swedish Mission in China (Svenska Missionen i Kina) with 
19 men and 14 single women, the Scandinavian Alliance Mission 
(Skandinaviska Alliansmissionen) with 8 men and 4 single women, 
and the Holiness Union (Hegelsef6rbundet) with 15 men and 8 single 
women. These missions work in the provinces of Kansu, Shensi, 
Shansi and Honan, and together have about 1600 baptized Christians. . 
The Swedish Baptists have a small mission (6 men and 8 single 
women) in Shantung, and there is a Swedish Lutheran Mission in 
Mongolia (2 men and 1 single woman). There are thus more than 
100 Swedish missionaries in China, not including wives. 

The Norwegian Missionary Society (Norske Missionsselskab), 
the leading missionary organization in Norway, has a strong mission 
in Hunan, where after a period of fanatical anti-foreign opposition 
the work is bearing rich fruit. The last report shows nearly 1500 
church members and 1000 catechumens connected with the 6 main 
stations of the mission.2, The Norwegian Lutheran China Mission 
(Norsk lutherske Kinamissionsforbund) carries on work at 11 stations 
in northern Hupeh. It has 20 men missionaries and 9 single women, 
and the number of Christians is about 850. The Norwegian Mission 
in China and the small Norwegian Alliance Mission work in associa- 
tion with the China Inland Mission. 

The Finnish Missionary Society (Finska Missionssallskapet) works 
in northern Hupeh, where it has 4 stations worked by 9 men and 
7 single women. The Finnish Free Church Mission (6 single women) 
works in connexion with the China Inland Mission. 

The Danish Missionary Society (Danske Missionsselskab) carries 


1Dr. Richard Wilhelm, its senior missionary in China, contributed an article on 
‘ The Influence of the Revolution on Religion in China’ to this Review in October, 
1913 (pp. 625-42). 

2 See footnote 3, p. 302. 
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on work in Manchuria—principally in the south, though it also has 
a station\in} Harbin—in close co-operation with the Scottish and Irish 
Presbyterian Missions. It has 21 men and 11 single women. The 
number of Christians is nearly 1000. 

gin East Turkestan, which is a dependency of the Chinese 
Empire, the Swedish Missionary Union (Missionsférbundet) has an 
isolated and interesting work. The principal stations are Kashgar 
and Yarkand. The number of missionaries is given as 8 men and 
5 single women, and 14 converts have thus far been won. 


Dutcu East InpreEs! 


The} Dutch colonies in the Malay Archipelago are an important 
mission field, the needs of which are too little known in Anglo-Saxon 
countries. The population numbers 38,000,000, of whom not less 
than 35,000,000 are Mohammedans. 

In the large island of Sumatra the (German) Rhenish Missionary 
Society has for more than fifty years carried on a remarkably success- 
ful work among the Bataks,* a heathen people in the interior not 
yet islamized. It also maintains a flourishing mission in the ad- 
jacent island of Nias and a small work in the lesser islands of Mentawei 
(Siberut, etc.) and Engano, all of which lie off the west coast of 
Sumatra. In Sumatra and these adjacent islands it has 84 men 
missionaries and 18 single women. As a result of the work of the 
mission there is now a Christian community of about 165,000 
(75,000 church members), nearly 150,000 of these being in Sumatra. 

Three Dutch societies have each a small missionin Sumatra. The 
Netherlands Missionary Society (Nederlandsch Zendeling-Genoot- 
schap) has 5 missionaries working in Deli (Medan) and the neighbouring 
country to the north and north-east of the Toba lake. Three mission- 
aries of the Java-Comité are at work in the southern part of the 
Batak country. The Mennonites (Doopsgezinde Zendingsvereeniging) 
have 8 missionaries working still further south. The number of 
church members connected with these three missions is about 2000. 
In the Batoe islands off the west coast of Sumatra the Dutch Lutherans 


1 The sources of information for this section, in addition to the reports of individual 
missionary societies so far as these are available, are the Nederlandsch Zendingsjaarboekje 
for 1914 and the Missionsrundschau by Dr. Joh. Warneck in the Allgemeine Missions- 
Zeitschvrift, 1913, pp. 71-86, 122-31, 177-86. 

2 See article on ‘ The Growth of the Church among the Bataks,’ by Dr. Joh. Warneck, 
in IRM., 1912 (Jan.), pp. 20-43. 
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(Luthersche Zending) have a small mission (2 missionaries) which 
has gathered about 500 Christians. 

Besides the converts of modern missionary work, there are in 
the Dutch East Indies also a considerable number of Christians who 
are the descendants of those who were converted through the 
missionary activities of the Dutch East India Company in the 
seventeenth century. These (together with some of the converts 
of modern missions) have been placed under the care of government 
chaplains and are known as the ‘ established native congregations ’ 
(Gevestigde inlandsche Christengemeenten). The number of these 
Christians in Sumatra is about 2800. 

The great majority of the inhabitants of the Dutch East Indies 
are found in Java, the population of which numbers over 30,000,000. 
Though the island has been for three centuries under Christian rule, 
the progress of Christianity among the native population has been 
very small. Including about 5000 members of the gevestigde 
gemeenten, the number of Protestant Christians amounts only to 
27,000, nearly all of whom, however, have been won from Islam. 
Among the Christians are a number of Chinese. Six societies are at 
work in the island. (1) The Netherlands Missionary Society (7 men, 
5 single women) works in the eastern part of the island, and has 
about 18,000 Christians. (2) In the extreme east the Java-Comité 
carries on a small mission (2 men) among the Madurese, the number 
of Christians being about 1800. (3) The mission of the Reformed 
Churches (Zending der Gereformeerde Kerken; 19 men. 4 single 
women) works principally in Central Java, and has gathered a 
Christian community of about 2500. (4) The centre of the island 
is also occupied by the Mennonites (10 men), who have about 
1100 Christians, and (5) by the (German) Neukirchen Society 
(Neukirchener Missionsanstalt ; 19 men, 10 single women), the Dutch 
auxiliary of which is known as the Salatiga Zending. Working among 
a population of about six million Mohammedans, the last-named 
society has built up a Christian community numbering about 1600. 
(6) In the west of the island the Netherlands Missionary Union 
(Nederlandsche Zendingsvereeniging; 18 men) works among the 
Sundanese, and has gathered 2600 Christians. 

The largest island of the Malay Archipelago is Borneo, but its 
population is less than two millions. The southern and considerably 
larger portion of the island belongs to Holland. Mission work in 
this territory has for 80 years been carried on by the Rhenish 
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Missionary Society, which has a staff of 16 men and 1 single woman. 
The Christians number about 8600. 

The neighbouring island of CELEBEs has been the field of a remark- 
ably fruitful mission work. The Netherlands Missionary Society 
began work in 1828 in the north-eastern extremity of the island 
known as Minahassa, and found there a Christian remnant from 
earlier times. The work has grown so that the number of Christians 
is now 183,000, and the entire district is practically Christian. The 
missionaries in charge of the pastoral work are supported by the 
Government as chaplains. The Netherlands Missionary Society 
also carries on work in the Bolaing-Mongondu district south-west of 
Minahassa (1500 Christians) and a mission of the same society begun 
in 1892 in the centre of the island to the north of the Posso lake has 
recently yielded promising results, the number of converts being 
now about 1700.1 The society has altogether in the island 16 men 
and 2 single women. A new mission was begun in 1913 in Central 
Celebes by a small society known as the Gereformeerde Zendings- 
bond, which supports one missionary. A notable feature of Dutch 
missionary effort in Celebes is the work of Dr. N. Adriani, who 
is supported by the Netherlands Bible Society, and devotes a great 
part of his time to linguistic study and research. 

Another fruitful field has been the Sanei and the TaLatEr islands 
to the north-east of Celebes, where the number of Christians is about 
80,000 and the islands may be regarded as almost wholly Christian- 
ized. The work is under the care of a special committee in Holland 
known as the Sangi-en Talaud-Comité. The European workers 
number 12. 

In the Motucca group to the east of Celebes the Utrecht Mis- 
sionary Union (Utrechtsche Zendingsvereeniging), with a staff of 12 
men, carries on work in the islands of Halmahera and Buru, where the 
number of Christians amounts to nearly 10,000. The majority of 
Christians in the Molucca islands, however, to the number of nearly 
100,000 are included in the gevestigde gemeenten. 

A small mission (4 men) is carried on by the Gereformeerde Kerken 
in the island of SumBa (Sandalwood island), but the people have 
not proved responsive, and the number of Christians is only 
about 600. 

In Dutcu New Gurnea the Utrecht Society has laboured on the 
north coast since 1855. After decades of apparently fruitless work 

1 Cf. an article by Dr. Albertus C. Kruyt in IRM., 1915 (Jan.), pp. 81-95. 
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in a deadly climate, results have begun to appear in the last few 
years, and there are now about 1800 Christians. The European staff 
consists of 6 men. 


Britisu INDIA 


The debt of India to continental missionaries goes back to the 
Danish Mission in the eighteenth century, and is associated with 
the well-known names of Ziegenbalg and Schwarz. 

The largest continental society now at work in the Indian field 
is the Basel Socizty, which began work at Mangalore in 1834. It 
occupies an extensive area in the west of southern India, including 
the South Mahratta country in the southern part of the Bombay 
Presidency (Dharwar, Hubli, etc.), South Kanara (Mangalore, etc.), 
Coorg, Malabar (Cannanore, Calicut, etc.), and the Nilgiris. The 
missionaries number 84 men and 15 single women. The Christian 
community connected with the mission is 19,500 (11,000 communi- 
cants). A distinguishing feature is the place given to industrial 
work. There are large weaving factories at Mangalore (where the 
khaki colour and khaki cloth were first manufactured),! Calicut and 
Cannanore, tile works at seven different centres and an engineering 
workshop. The mission has 19,000 pupils in its schools. 

The Leipzig Mission (Evangelisch-lutherische Mission zu Leipzig) 
entered India in 1840, and became heir to some of the remnants of 
the work of the Danish Mission. It works among the Tamil peoples 
of the Madras Presidency, and has 24 main stations on the Coro- 
mandel Coast from Negapatam to Madras and in the districts of 
Trichinopoly, Tanjore, Coimbatore and Madura. In the southern 
part of its field the mission is assisted by the Swedish Church Mission 
(Svenska Kyrkans Mission), and five of its stations, including Madura, 
form what is known as the Swedish diocese. The society has small 
missions in Rangoon, Penang and Colombo to follow up Tamil 
Christians who have emigrated to these places. The number of 
missionaries, including Swedes, is given as 88 men and 20 single 
women, and the Christian community numbers over 22,000 (20,000 
church members). The mission has about 14,000 pupils in its 
schools. 

The Hermannsburg Mission (Evangelisch-lutherische Missions- 
anstalt zu Hermannsburg) works among the Telugus in the district 
between Madras and Nellore (Naidupet, Tirupati, etc.). It has a 

1 See IRM., 1913 (Jan.), p. 167. 
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staff of 12 men and 8 single women, and a Christian community of 
more than 8000. 

Further north in the Telugu country in the Vizigapatam district 
the Schleswig-Holstein (Breklum) Society has 12 stations (Kotpad, 
Jeypore, etc.) occupied by 20 men missionaries and 7 single women, 
and a Christian community of 16,500. The mission before the war 
was meeting with great encouragement, the rapid growth of the 
church being restricted only by insufficiency of staff. 

In North India the Gossner Mission has met with remarkable 
success among the Kols in Chota Nagpur. Beginning work at 
Ranchi in 1845, it has gathered at this and other stations a com- 
munity of 83,000 baptized Christians and more than 11,000 catec- 
chumens. It has also 8 stations in its Ganges Mission (Ghazipur, 
Muzaffarpur, ete.), in which more than 800 Christians have been 
gathered, and 2 stations in Assam with 2500 Christians. The total 
number of European missionaries is 51 men and 9 single women. 

Scandinavia has also made its contribution to missionary work 
in India. The Danish Missionary Society (Danske Missionsselskab), 
whose mission in Manchuria has already been noted, began work in 
1861. Its operations are mainly in South Arcot, though the society 
is also established in the town of Madras. It has 18 men mission- 
aries and 9 single women and a Christian community of over 1700. 
The society also assists a medical mission conducted by Dr. Marie 
Holst at Mardan on the borders of Afghanistan. A special organ- 
ization supports the Rev. L. P. Larsen, who is at the head of the 
Union Theological College at Bangalore, in which six missions co- 
operate. The Indian Home Mission to the Santals started by the 
Dane Borresen and the Norwegian Skrefsrud derives a considerable 
part of its support from committees in Denmark and Norway. 

Reference has already been made to the co-operation of the 
Swedish Church Mission with the Leipzig Mission among the Tamils. 
The National Missionary Society of Sweden (Evangeliska Foster- 
lands-Stiftelsen), which is the largest Swedish missionary society, 
and is supported by members of the national church though not 
officially related to it, has a mission in the Central Provinces. It 
has 11 stations in the districts of Sagar, Betul and Chindwara. The 
number of missionaries is 19 men and 19 single women, and the 
Christian community is about 1500. 

The Moravians have had for more than half a century a mission 
in the Western Himalayas, which aims at reaching the Tibetans. 
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with the hope of obtaining ultimately an entrance into Tibet. 
There are four strategetically placed stations at Kailang (Kyelang) 
in Lahul, Poo in Kunwara, and Khalchi (Kalatse) and Leh in 
Ladakh. The European missionaries number 10 men and 2 single 
women and there are 150 baptized Christians. 


THE MOHAMMEDAN NEAR East! 


The German Orient Mission (Deutsche Orient Mission) founded 
by Dr. Lepsius aims at reaching the Mohammedans of the Near 
East, and with this object has established centres at Urfa in Asia 
Minor, where it carries on an orphanage and medical work, at Khoi 
in Persia, at Philippopolis in Bulgaria, and a few other places. 
It has a European staff of 3 men and 4 single women. 

The Rhenish-Westphalian Deaconess Society of Kaiserswerth 
has for more than sixty years devoted itself to educational and 
nursing work in the East. It maintains schools or hospitals at 
Jerusalem, Beirut, Constantinople, Cairo, and one or two other 
centres. The last report gives the number of sisters working in the 
Near East as 128. 

Other efforts are the well-known Syrian Orphanage outside 
Jerusalem, founded by Ludwig Schneller and supported by a society 
in Germany with its headquarters at Cologne: the Jerusalem-Verein, 
carrying on a small! work in Palestine; and the Deutscher Hiilfsbund 
fiir christliches Liebeswerk im Orient, which maintains a number 
of women workers at Marash, Mesereh and other centres in Asia 
Minor. 

There are a few Danish workers in Syria and Asia Minor and the 
Danish Church Mission (Dansk Kirke-Mission i Arabien) carries 
on a small work at two stations in Arabia. 


British SoutH AFRICA 


The continent of Europe has made a large and notable contribu- 
tion to the evangelization of South Africa. Five German societies 
are labouring here, one having been at work for more than a century 
and two others for over eighty years ; the French have accomplished 
a remarkable work among the Basutos and Barotsi, and one Swiss 
and four Scandinavian societies are also in the field. 

The Moravian Mission in Cape Colony goes back to the year 1792. 


1 For fuller information regarding the missions referred to in this section, see Richter, 
A History of Missions in the Near East, i910. 
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The stations are divided into two groups, 11 in the south-west of 
the colony, with 12,700 Christians, and 12 in the east among the 
Kaffirs, with 8700 Christians. In the last report the European 
staff is given as 82 men and 1 single woman. 

The Rhenish Missionary Society, whose missions in the Dutch 
East Indies and in China have already been mentioned, began work 
in Cape Colony, in 1829. The last report showed 11 stations in 
the south-east and east, a membership of 21,400, and a European 
staff of 18 men missionaries and 1 single woman. 

The Berlin Missionary Society began its South African work in 
1834. It has 58 stations. The Christian community, which numbers 
60,000, is organized in five synods, the names of which show over 
how wide a field the work of the mission extends. The synods are 
those of Cape Colony, the Zulu-Xosa districts, Orange River Colony, 
South Transvaal and North Transvaal. The European staff was 
shown in the last report as numbering 74 men and 17 single women. 

The Hermannsburg Mission, whose work in India has already 
been referred to, entered South Africa in 1858. Its field is divided 
into a Zulu Mission in Natal with 21 stations and 12,800 Christians, 
and a Bechuana Mission in the Transvaal with 28 stations and 
61,000 Christians. The staff of European missionaries is given as 
49 men. 

The Hanover Free Evangelical Lutheran Church Missionary 
Society (Mission der MHannoverschen evangelisch-lutherischen 
Freikirche) branched off from the Hermannsburg Mission in 1892. 
It has six stations in Natal and Zululand and the Wakkerstroom 
district in the Southern Transvaal, with about 2200 Christians. 
Among the Bechuanas in the Potchefstroom district of the Transvaal, 
it has 8 stations with 3600 Christians. 

In 1833 the Paris Missionary Society began work among the 
Basutos, and its labours have been one of the chief factors in the 
preservation and development of the Basuto people.! The last 
report gives the number of church members as 21,000 with 8000 
catechumens. If children are added, and those who without having 
made any profession are practically Christians, the number of 
Basutos who have been christianized through the work of the French 
Mission may be put between 65,000 and 75,000. The number of 
the European staff is given as 28 men and 7 single women, of whom 
10 men and 6 women are in the service of the Conférence du Lessouto. 


1Cf. IRM., 1913 (July), pp. 487-500. 
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In 1884 under the direction of Francois Coillard the work was ex- 
tended to Barotsiland in North-Western Rhodesia. The people in 
this field are wild and warlike, and response has been slow, though 
recent reports are full of promise. There is a European staff of 14 
men and 7 single women. 

The Swiss Romande Mission representing the Free Churches of 
French Switzerland has done excellent work in the Transvaal and 
in Portuguese East Africa. In the former field it has 6 stations 
occupied by 11 men and 8 single women. The number of com- 
municants is about 1100. ° 

In 1850 the Norwegian Missionary Society, whose missions in 
China and Madagascar are noted elsewhere, established its first 
station in South Africa. In Natal and Zululand it has 18 stations 
and 5700 church members.! 

Schreuder, the pioneer of the Norwegian Missionary Society, 
left its service in 1878 and founded a new mission, known as 
Schreuder’s Norwegian Church Mission. It has 4 stations in Natal 
and about 2800 Christians. 

The Swedish Church (Svenska Kyrkans Mission), which co-operates 
with the Leipzig Mission in South India, has since 1878 carried on 
mission work in Natal and Zululand, with stations also in Johannes- 
burg and at Mnene in Southern Rhodesia. It has 12 men mission- 
aries and 18 single women. The number of Christians is about 5000. 

The Swedish Holiness Union, whose work in China has been 
noted, has in South Africa 8 stations with 9 men missionaries and 4 
single women. 


British WeEsT AND East AFRICA 


In the Gotp Coast Cotony the Basel Mission has laboured with 
much devotion since 1828. At the end of thirty years the Christians 
numbered 897. The last report shows a body of 24,300 church 
members, with a school roll of nearly 8000 pupils. The mission 
steadily worked its way inland until in 1896 it opened its eleventh 
station at Kumassi. The report shows a staff of 31 men and 5 
single women. In connexion with the mission there are important 
industrial and commercial undertakings in which 48 Europeans 
are employed. 

In British East Arrica two German societies have been at 
work. The Neukirchen Mission, whose mission in Java has already 

1 See footnote’, p. 302. 
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been noted, has been working among the Pokomo near the mouth of 
the Tana river since 1887 in a difficult but interesting field. The 
last report shows 5 stations with 8 men and 1 single woman, about 
400 baptized members, 130 candidates for baptism, and nearly 600 
adherents. The Leipzig Mission has carried on a small work at 
Ukamba in the Kenia district. This lies within the district dealt 
with by the Kikuyu Conference, and the Leipzig Society being 
unable on ecclesiastical grounds to join in the proposed federation 
decided to transfer its mission with its 3 stations and 88 Christians 
to one of the federating societies. 

The three southern stations of the Swedish Fosterlands-Stiftelsen, 
which carries on a mission in Somaliland (see pp. 297-8), are in 
British East Africa. 


GERMAN ArFrica ! 


The colonial expansion of Germany in the eighties was a powerful 
stimulus to missionary interest in that country, and vigorous efforts 
have been made since then both by Protestants and Roman Catholics 
to evangelize the native peoples in the German colonies. 

GERMAN East Arrica? is not only the largest but by far the 
most thickly populated of the German colonies. Its inhabitants 
are estimated roughly at 7,500,000. The first German Protestant 
society to enter this field was the Evangelische Missionsgesellschaft 
fir Deutsch Ostafrika, founded in 1886 as an expression of the new 
colonial enthusiasm, now generally known, from the seat of its 
headquarters, as the Bielefeld Mission. Its principal field is Tanga 
and the Usambara country lying behind it, where the society has 
7 main stations. In 1907 it began a new work in the Ruanda 
country in the north-west corner of German East Africa. This 
comparatively smal]l section, lying between Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
Lake Kivu and the north end of Lake Tanganyika, is the most densely 
populated part of the colony, and is estimated to contain half the 
total native population. The inhabitants, moreover, are as yet 
little influenced by Islam. The Bielefeld Mission has 6 stations 
in this area, including Bukoba on the shores of Lake Victoria Nyanza. 
The society has in its two fields 35 men missionaries, of whom 14 are 
ordained, and 2 single women. The number of baptized Christians 


1Cf. Mirbt, Mission und Kolonialpolitik, 1910. 
2 Richter, ‘ Die evangelische Mission in Deutsch-Ostafrika’ in Die evangelischen 
Missionen, 1912, pp. 49-59, 79-85, 97-103, 121-33. 
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is about 2000; only about 30 of these, however, belong to the 
younger mission in the Ruanda and Bukoba field. 

In 1891 two of the long-established German missionary societies 
simultaneously started missions in the colony—the Moravians and 
the Berlin Society. Both began in the extreme south-west corner 
at the north end of Lake Nyassa. The Berlin Society gradually 
extended its work to the north and east of the Konde country where 
the first start was made. In addition to its mission in the south-west, 
the Berlin Society also in 1908 took over from the Bielefeld Society 
8 stations at Daressalam and in the neighbouring Usaramo country. 
The society has in German East Africa 50 men missionaries, of whom 
28 are ordained, and 7 single women. The Christian community 
numbers about 4000, of whom nine-tenths belong to the mission in 
the south-west. 

The Moravian Mission, starting in the Konde country, expanded 
first to the west near the frontier between German East Africa and 
North-East Rhodesia. The further expansion of the mission was 
determined by the fact that in 1896 the society took over from 
the London Missionary Society the isolated station of Urambo (north- 
west of Tabora) nearly 300 miles to the north. The policy of the 
mission has subsequently been to build up a chain of stations to link 
up this northern outpost with the stations in the south. The last 
report shows 36 missionaries, of whom 26 were ordained, and one 
single woman, with a Christian community of about 2200. 

The Leipzig Society in 1884 took over from the British Church 
Missionary Society the work among the Chaga tribes at the foot of 
Kilimanjaro. Its work has extended southwards to the Pare 
mountains and westwards to Meru. The society has recently 
opened a new station in Iramba, to establish a link between its own 
work in the neighbourhood of Kilimanjaro and the Moravian station 
at Urambo. The society has in all 13 stations occupied by 23 
missionaries, of whom 17 are ordained, and 5 single women. The 
number of Christians is about 2700. 

In 1911 two new societies entered the field. The Schleswig- 
Holstein (Breklum) Society, the principal mission of which is in India, 
began work in the Uhha country on the western shore of Lake Tan- 
ganyika, where 3 married missionaries are stationed; and the 
Neukirchen Society, whose mission in British East Africa has already 
been mentioned, started work further north in Urundi between Lake 
Tanganyika and Lake Kivu. There are 5 menon the European staff. 
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GERMAN Soutu-West Arrica, though in area the second 
largest of the German African colonies, is very sparsely inhabited, 
the native population being estimated at about 86,000. The 
Rhenish Society, which is at work in British South Africa, began 
a mission in Great Namaqualand and among the Hereros in 1842, 
long before the German occupation. Its work has since extended 
into Ovamboland, some of the stations being in Portuguese territory. 
The society has in this field 47 men and 6 single women. The work 
of the mission, which was to a large extent destroyed as a result of 
the Herero rising in 1904, has been gradually rebuilt, and the number 
of Christians is now more than 26,000. 

The Finnish Missionary Society, already mentioned in connexion 
with China, works in conjunction with the Rhenish Society in Ovam- 
boland. It has 9 stations and is able to report about 2800 Christians. 

In Kamerun the principal mission is that of the Basel Society, 
which entered the field in 1884 after the German occupation. The 
society has 13 main stations, extending nearly 100 miles into the 
interior. The last report shows 63 men, of whom 45 were ordained, 
and 6 single women, and a Christian community of about 12,000. 

The German Baptists entered the field in 1890. The last report 
gives 17 men missionaries and 6 single women, with about 3000 Chris- 
tians. 

The Gossner Mission, whose principal field is in India, recently 
resolved to start a new mission in central Kamerun, and last year 
4 evangelistic missionaries were sent out to make preliminary studies. 

In Toco the North German Missionary Society (Norddeutsche 
Missionsgesellschaft), having its headquarters at Bremen, has 
worked among the Ewe people since 1847. Two of its nine stations 
are in the Gold Coast Colony. Remarkable results have been 
achieved in the scientific study of the language, customs and religion 
of the people. The latest statistics show a staff of 23 men and 5 
single women. The Christian community is over 10,000. 

In North Togo, where Islam is making a rapid advance, the North 
German Missionary Society found itself unable to develop its work 
through lack of resources. The Basel Society came to its assistance, 
and sent out 3 ordained missionaries at the end of 1912. 


FRENCH AFRICA AND MADAGASCAR 


The Paris Society, whose great work in British South Africa has 
already been mentioned, has maintained since 1863 a small mission 
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on the Senegal river in West Africa. Though its resources have 
not permitted it to increase its staff beyond an ordained missionary 
and a teacher stationed at St. Louis, it has held firmly to this post 
at the gateway into the French Sudan. 

In the French Congo the same society has been at work since 
1892, and has four stations on the Ogowe river. The last report 
shows 19 men missionaries (of whom 5 are in the service of the 
Conférence du Lessouto) and 3 single women. The communicants 
number 2800, and there are over 2000 catechumens. 

The Swedish Missionary Union (Missionsférbundet), which has a 
mission in the Belgian Congo (see p. 298), has extended its work 
into French Congo, where it now occupies Brazzaville and two other 
stations. 

The French occupation of Madagascar in 1895 had disastrous 
consequences for the English missions in the island, and in 1897 
the Paris Society entered the field with the object of helping to 
mediate between the administration and the foreign missions. There 
has been the heartiest co-operation between it and the other societies 
at work in the island. Connected with the Paris Mission are more 
than 10,000 communicants and a Christian community of more than 
133,000. The European missionaries number 22 men and 6 single 
women. 

Admirable work in Madagascar has also been done by the 
Norwegian Missionary Society (Norske Missionsselskab), which 
entered the field in 1867. It has over 76,000 church members.? 


A Swedish women’s society (Kvinnliga Missions-Arbetare) has a 
single station in Tunis. 


Orner Arrica FIELDS 


In Ecyrr the Sudan Pionier Mission founded by Dr. Karl 
Kumm in 1900, and now having its headquarters at Wiesbaden, 
works in the neighbourhood of Assuan, and according to the 
latest information had 3 men missionaries, including a doctor, 
and 6 single women. Reference has already been made under the 
Mohammedan Near East to the medical and educational work of 
the Kaiserswerth deaconesses, 26 of whom are in Cairo. A small 
Dutch society (Vereeniging tot Uitbreiding van het Evangelie in 
Egypte) supports a missionary at Calioub. 

In EriTrEA, lying on the west coast of the Red Sea and belonging 


* Cf. IRM. 1914, pp. 313-22. 2 See footnote®, p. 302. 
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to Italy and in AByssIniA, missionary work has been carried on since 
1866 by the Swedish National Missionary Society (Fosterlands- 
Stiftelsen). As has been already mentioned, the work has extended 
also into British East Africa, where there are 8 stations. The society 
reports 20 men missionaries and 15 single women. The number of 
church members is over 2200, the great majority being found in 
Eritrea. 

In PortuGuEseE East Arrica the Swiss Mission Romande, whose 
work in the Transvaal has already been noted, has carried on a 
faithful and devoted work under trying climatic conditions at 
Lourenco Marquez and in the surrounding neighbourhood. A few 
years ago it opened a new station at Chikhoumbane at the mouth 
of the river Limpopo. It has in this field 13 men and 6 single women 
and over 1300 church members.* 

The extension of the work of the Rhenish Society from German 
South-West Africa into Portuguese West Arrica (Angola) has 
also been already noted. 

In the BELG1an Conco the Swedish Missionary Union (Missions- 
férbundet) has been at work since 1886. The mission, as has been 
noted, extends into the French Congo. Its stations in the Belgian 
Congo lie on both sides of the river below the point where it forms 
the boundary between French and Belgian territory. There are 
17 men missionaries and 12 single women. The church members 
number 2000. 

Before the outbreak of the war the Protestant churches in Belgium 
(Société belge de missions protestantes au Congo) were on the point 
of starting a mission and had selected as their field of work the 
district of Chofa on the upper reaches of the Lomami river. 


OcEANIA AND AUSTRALASIA. 


In NortTH QUEENSLAND the Moravians have a small work among 
the aborigines, which is supported financially by the Australian 
Presbyterian Church. At three stations about 100 Christians have 
been gathered. 

The Neuendettelsau Society (Gesellschaft fiir innere und dussere 
Mission im Sinne der lutherischen Kirche) gives assistance to the 
Immanuel Synod (Lutheran) in Australia and in conjunction with it 


1 One of the most valuable contributions to our knowledge of African thought and 
customs was recently made by M. Henri Junod, a member of the Romande Mission, 
in his Life of a South African Tribe. Cf. IRM, 1913, pp. 588-91. 
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carries on work for the aborigines in SourH AusTRALIA (400-500 
Christians) and in Queensland (Hope Valley ; about 100 Christians). 

The same society carries on a mission in GERMAN NEW GUINEA 
(Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land), which in recent years has met with en- 
couraging success. The society in the year 1909 had in this field 
83 men missionaries (25 being ordained) and 2 single women. The 
number of Christians according to the latest available information 
is 8600, with 1200 catechumens. 

The Rhenish Society also works in German New Guinea, having 
entered the field in 1887. The deadly climate, the difficulty of 
mastering the almost countless dialects, and the degraded condition 
of the natives have made the work exceedingly difficult, and the 
fruit up to the present is represented by less than 100 Christians. 
The number of European missionaries is 14. 

In the CaroLine IsLanps the Liebenzeller Mission, which in 
China works as an auxiliary of the China Inland Mission, co-operates 
with the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
in the islands of Ponape and Truk (Ruk or Hogolu). It has 7 
men missionaries and 5 single women in these islands and reports 
3000 communicants. 

The Paris Society in 1899 took up in NEw CaLeponiA a work 
which had been begun by native teachers from the Loyalty Islands. 
There are now about 4500 Christians, of whom 800 are communicants. 
There are 29 native pastors belonging to the Loyalty Islands and 4 
European missionaries. 

The same society took over in 1863 the work of the London 
Missionary Society in Tanti (Society Islands) when the latter was 
compelled to relinquish it in consequence of the occupation of the 
island by the French. There are now over 11,000 Christians (5200 
communicants). The European staff numbers 6 men missionaries 
and 5 single women. 


Tue AMERICAN CONTINENT AND THE WEsT INDIES 


The efforts of continental missions in the West Indies and on 
the American continent are almost entirely limited to those of 
a single society—the Moravian Brethren. The work of the society 
in the West Inpies dates from 1732, and it includes the islands 
of St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Barbados, Tobago, 
Trinidad and St. Domingo. There are 14 ordained missionaries 
who shepherd a Christian community numbering nearly 24,000. 
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Jamaica is also a mission-field of the Moravians, and the Christian 
community here is nearly 14,000, cared for by 10 European 
missionaries. 

In NortH America the Moravians have laboured for more than 
a century under exceedingly difficult conditions in Labrador among 
the Eskimo. Thirteen missionaries are at work in this field, and 
the Christians number about 1200. The society has also 7 mission- 
aries in Alaska (1400 Christians) and 8 among the North American 
Indians in California (200 Christians). 

In CenTRAL and Sout America the Moravians occupy three 
fields, in all of which the climate and conditions are of the most 
trying kind. In the republic of Nicaragua (Moskito Coast) there 
are 12 missionaries and a Christian community of more than 6000. 
In Demerara (British Guiana) there are 8 congregations of Christian 
immigrants from the West Indies under the care of native pastors, 
and a small mission among the heathen ; the Christians number 1500. 
In Dutch Guiana (Surinam), the population of which does not 
exceed 90,000, the Moravian mission dates from 1738, and, though 
the losses it has suffered from the climate have been peculiarly 
severe, has borne remarkable fruit. Besides the old mission which 
reached the remnants of Indian tribes, work has been undertaken 
among the bush negroes and the British Indian and Javanese 
immigrants. The number of Christians connected with the mission 
is over 28,000. The European workers are 43 men and 7 single 
women. 

SUMMARY OF CONTINENTAL Misstons.! 


GERMAN Missions.—The number of German missionary societies 
mentioned in the preceding survey is 27. In Japan German missions 
are represented by a single society with two missionaries. In 
China the German missionaries, according to the above returns, 
number 143 men and 69 single women; excluding the converts of 
the missions working in association with the China Inland Mission, 
for which exact figures are not available, the Chinese Christians 
connected with German missions number about 23,000, of whom the 
great majority are in the province of Kwantung and the remainder 


1 The figures in the following paragraphs must be regarded as only approximate. 
To arrive at exact totals is impossible in view of the difference in methods of reckoning 
adopted by different societies, the lack in some instances of sufficiently detailed infor- 
mation, and the fact that for the present calculation the reports available are not in all 
instances for the same year. The figures given, however, are sufficient to furnish a 
correct general idea of the extent of missionary operations. 
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in Shantung. In the Dutch East Indies, where the work of the 
Rhenish Mission among the Bataks has proved so fruitful, the fruit 
of German missions (119 meh and 24 single women) is a Christian 
community of about 170,000. In British India German missionaries 
number 207 men and 50 single women, and the Christians about 
147,000. In the Near East German deaconesses and others carry 
on a considerable educational and philanthropic work. In British 
Africa and Egypt there are 253 men and 57 single women, and about 
207,000 Christians. In German Africa the missionaries number 
309 men and 40 single women, and the Christians about 62,000. 
In Oceania, Australasia, the West Indies and the American 
continent the missionaries number 156 men and 14 single women, 
and there are about 838,000 Christians. The total of missionaries 
connected with the societies enumerated in the preceding survey is 
over 1200 men missionaries and more than 400 single women,}! 
while the fruit of their labours is represented by a Christian com- 
munity of about 700,000. 

FreNncuH Missions.—The principal fields of the Paris Missionary 
Society are Basutoland (British South Africa) and Madagascar. It 
also carries on work among the Barotsi in North-Western Rhodesia, 
in Senegal, the French Congo, Tahiti and New Caledonia. Its 
missionaries number 95 men and 28 single women. The Christian 
community connected with its missions is about 220,000. 

Swiss Missions.—The principal missionary society in Switzer- 
land is the Basel Society, But since it draws the greater part of 
its staff and financial resources from South Germany, the statistics 
of its work have been included among those of German societies. 
The Mission Romande, representing French-speaking Switzerland, 
works in British South Africa and Portuguese East Africa, and has a 
staff (including missionaries on furlough) of 32 men and 21 un- 
married women. The number of Christians connected with its 
missions is about 2500. 

Dutcx Misstons.—Ten Dutch missionary societies, including the 
Netherlands Bible Society, work in the Dutch East Indies. According 
to the Nederlandsch Zendingsjaarboekje the European staff of these 
numbers 131, and under the care of the missionaries there is a 


1 The total number of German missionaries is doubtless larger than the figures here 
given, since the number of missionaries shown for particular fields does not always 
include those at home on furlough. The report of the Basel Society, for example, 
includes a list of missionaries and accepted candidates which contains over a hundred 
more names than the totals given under the various fields of the society. 
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Christian community of about 800,000. The Salatiga Zending, 
which co-operates with the (German) Neukirchen Mission, is not 
included in the above figures ; and there are also in Holland auxiliaries 
of the German Rhenish Missionary Society working in the Dutch 
East Indies, and of the Moravians working in Surinam. There is in 
addition a small Dutch society which maintains a mission in Egypt. 

SwepisH Misstons.'—Nine Swedish societies have been noted. 
These carry on work in China (68 men missionaries, 41 single women, 
8800 Christians), India (84 men, 80 women, 4500 Christians), South 
Africa (24 men, 18 women, 7000 Christians), and the Congo (17 
men, 12 women, 2200 Christians). Two fields of peculiar interest 
occupied by Swedish missions are Eastern Turkestan (8 men, 5 
women), and Eritrea and Abyssinia (20 men, 15 women, 2200 Chris- 
tians). In addition to the societies mentioned the Swedish Metho- 
dists support a few missionaries in connexion with the missions of 
the American Methodist Episcopal Church. The total number of 
Swedish missionaries is given as 168 men and 137 single women. 
The fruit of their efforts is represented by a Christian community 
numbering nearly 20,000. 

Norwecian Missions.—The Norwegian Missionary Society 
labours in three fields—Madagascar, South Africa and the Hunan 
province in China. Its missionaries number 70 men and 30 single 
women,” and the Christian community connected with the missions 
is about 88,000. The Norwegian Lutheran China Mission, the Nor- 
wegian Mission in China and the Norwegian Alliance Mission, all 
working in China, with one or two minor societies, have in addition 
together 28 men and 16 single women missionaries. 

DanisH Missions.—The Danish Missionary Society carries on 
work in Manchuria and in South India. It has 39 men and 20 single 
women, and 2700 Christians. There are in addition probably 
between 20 and 30 Danish missionaries connected with various 
smaller organizations (cf. pp. 290, 291). 

Finnish Misstons.—The work of the Finnish Missionary Society 
is in China and German South-West Africa. It has 29 men, 17 single 
women and 3500 Christians. Two smaller Finnish societies working 
in Japan and China have together 6 men and 9 single women. 


1 The figures in this paragraph are taken from the missionary statistics for 1913 
issued by the Working Committee of the Swedish General Missionary Conference. 

® The number of missionaries is not given in the annual report of the society. The 
figures in the text are taken from the statistical table in the Missionary Review of the 
World (Jan. 1915), prepared by Pastor Berlin. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Mr. Maurice SMETHURST Evans has lived in Natal since 1875. He 
became a member of the Legislative Council in 1897, and has taken 
a leading part in the consideration of native problems. His im- 
portant contribution to the study of the South African native 
question, Black and White in South-East Africa, and his more recent 
Studies in the Southern States from a South African Point of View, 
have been reviewed in our pages. 





The Rev. J. H. Ritson, one of the Secretaries of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, is Chairman of the Committee on Christian 
Literature appointed by the Continuation Committee. His article 
embodies the results of an extensive inquiry undertaken by that 
Committee during the past three years. 





Mr. Dwicut H. Day, a graduate of Yale University, left his 
private business in New York in 1906 to become Treasurer of the 
Foreign Mission Board of the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.). For 
three years he has also been convener of the Annual Conference of 
the Mission Board Treasurers of the United States and Canada. 


The Rev. W. C. B. Purser has been engaged for ten years in 
educational and evangelistic work in Burma under the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. He is now missionary in charge of 
St. Michael’s, Kemendine, and Principal of the Divinity School for 
training vernacular catechists and teachers. He is author of 
Christian Missions in Burma, and joint author with Mr. K. J. 
Saunders of Modern Buddhism in Burma. 





The Rev. A. G. Hoe went to India as a missionary of the United 
Free Church of Scotland in 1903, and is now professor of philosophy 
at the Christian College, Madras. His book, Christ’s Message of the 
Kingdom, published in 1911, has had a wide circulation. 
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Dr. Henry T. Hopexrn, the Secretary of the Friends’ Foreign 
Mission Association, has recently conducted an investigation on 
behalf of his own society into the question of self-support in the 
churches in the mission field. His article is based on the results 
of this inquiry. He contributed a paper on ‘ The Special] Preparation 
of Missionaries ’ to the first number of this Review (January, 1912). 





Professor HarLan P. Beacu, who contributes an account of the 
recent Negro Student Conference in Atlanta City, has since 1906 
been Professor of the Theory and Practice of Missions in Yale 
University, U.S.A. He is well-known as the author of many books 
on missions. An article by him on ‘The Preparation of Mis- 
sionaries’ appeared in this Review in October, 1913. 

















NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN RECENT 
PERIODICALS 


Religion and Politics in the Dutch East indies 


AN interesting discussion from the Dutch standpoint of the relations 
between colonial policy and religion is given in Mededeelingen for 
1914 (4th stuk, pp. 305-40). The writer is Dr. J. W. Gunning, who 
is the representative of Holland on the Continuation Committee of 
the Edinburgh Conference. The inhabitants of the Dutch East 
Indies are either animists or Moslems. A western government, by 
the mere fact of its existence, assails the religion of both. Animism 
consists chiefly in the veneration of the spirits of the deceased, and 
the changes in the social and domestic life of the people caused by 
the advent of a western administration, to say nothing of the sup- 
pression of immoral and barbarous customs, necessarily involve the 
violation of tradition and bring the people into conflict with their 
gods. Animism cannot help collapsing like a house of cards. The 
people are thus thrown into the arms either of Islam or of Christianity. 
This explains the remarkable mass movements towards Christianity 
in recent years. But it must be noted that though missions have 
been charged with interfering irresponsibly with the ideas and 
beliefs of the people, the measure of their interference is mere child’s 
play compared with the disturbance created by the government. 
Nor is the adoption of Islam more than a temporary defence against 
the disintegrating influence of western civilization. For, as Dr. 
Gunning shows, supported by Dr. Snouck Hurgronje, the leading 
Dutch authority on Islam, western ideas are irreconcilable with the 
fixed and rigid system of Islam and must ultimately rend it. 

It is recognized by the best political thought in Holland that a 
sound colonial policy must rest on an increasingly intimate association 
between the governors and governed, and that this involves a growing 
understanding on both sides. Missionary experience supports this 
view. Dr. Adriani, for example, recently described the missionary 
as first the pupil, then the comrade, and only after this apprenticeship 


the leader of the native. Dr. Gunning maintains that if there is to 
20 
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be the desired assimilation between governors and governed, one of 
the first necessities is a clearer insight into the value of religion for 
the whole life of a people. Under a mistaken conception of what 
religious neutrality implies, the government and the great majority 
of its representatives appear before the natives as if they had no 
religion of their own at all—an attitude which has been rightly 
described by a leading Dutch politician as a ‘ caricature of neutrality.’ 
The government cannot itself carry on a Christian propaganda ; 
that must be the work of private initiative. But the government 
has not sufficiently realized that the assistance of private initiative 
is as indispensable in the moral and intellectual as in the economic 
development of the colonies. The influence of the government rests 
necessarily in the last resort upon compulsion ; if the government is 
the sole representative of western civilization, the inevitable con- 
sequence will be that European civilization will be imposed on 
animistic and Moslem peoples by force. For the real education of 
these peoples—especially since by temperament they lack initiative 
and are apt to be subservient to superiors—there is needed the help 
of private and unofficial representatives of western civilization, who 
will rely solely upon moral and spiritual methods of influence. This 
co-operation is all the more necessary because the government cannot 
undertake the teaching of religion ; and yet for two reasons religion 
cannot be ignored. In the first place, in the mind of the natives 
religion and politics are so inseparably connected that it is impossible 
for the government to avoid interfering with religious beliefs ; and 
secondly, if the natives are to learn anything of the spirit of western 
civilization, they must know the meaning of the Christian religion, 
on which that civilization is based. Hence government must allow 
a place for the work of missions side by side with its own, though it 
is based on quite different principles and pursues quite different 
aims. Dr. Gunning laments that in the Dutch Parliament there is 
not as yet any clear understanding of the true relation which should 
subsist between government and missions. On.the one hand, there 
is a disposition to cling to the dangerous illusion that the neutrality 
of government secures the religious freedom of the natives ; on the 
other hand, it is contended that it is the duty of a Christian govern- 
ment itself to propagate Christianity, without any recognition of the 
danger to Christianity from such a policy. 

In the light of these general considerations, Dr. Gunning deals 
with the problem of education. He starts from the principle that 
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in a population like that of the Dutch East Indies schools from which 
religion is excluded are entirely out of place. The problem is how 
can the government devise an educational system in which religious 
teaching can have its necessary place. Dr. Gunning believes that a 
solution is to be found in the government’s present policy of de- 
centralization in education. A policy of decentralization and of 
local native control of education is of vital importance for two 
reasons. In the first place, it is necessary for the economic advance 
of the country that individual initiative, in which the people are 
lacking, should be fostered. Education is the chief means of 
achieving this, but it can be successful only if responsibility for the 
development of education is from the beginning laid on the people 
themselves. Secondly, if education is to have an indigenous character 
and not remain a mere western importation, the co-operation of the 
natives is absolutely essential. If, then, it is the accepted policy that 
primary education should be under local management and control, 
Dr. Gunning urges that it should be left to the local authorities to 
determine the character of the religious teaching. He recognizes 
that in Mohammedan districts this would in most cases mean that 
the religious teaching would be Mohammedan. But he is not 
daunted by this difficulty. He is not afraid that it will lead to pan- 
islamic fanaticism, since education itself is the chief safeguard 
against such a danger. Where the population is Christian, Christian 
teaching would be given as a matter of course, and among animists 
Christian teaching would also be the general rule. The policy which 
Dr. Gunning advocates rests on two presuppositions, both of which 
are indispensable to its success. The first is that there should be a 
thoroughly efficient system of regular government inspection. The 
second is that the children of parents who have conscientious ob- 
jections to the religious instruction given should be excused from it. 
In many mission schools, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
attendance at religious instruction is already optional. Experience 
has proved that children are in nearly all cases willing to attend the 
religious teaching, though there is no compulsion. Dr. Gunning 
sees no reasons why missions should not formally and generally 
accept the principle of optional attendance at religious teaching. 
He would like, on the other hand, to see the government definitely 
and unequivocally adopt the principle that except where no other 
course is possible it does not favour the establishment of primary 
schools from which religious teaching is excluded. 
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Changes in Missionary ideas 


The January number of the Harvard Theological Review contains 
two articles dealing with the outlook of the modern missionary as 
contrasted with that of missionaries of an earlier generation. One 
is by Dr. James L. Barton, the secretary of the American Board, 
and the other by Dr. J. P. Jones, a missionary of the same board in 
India. The conclusions reached by both writers are very much the 
same. 

(1) They agree that there is a change in the attitude of mission- 
aries to the non-Christian religions. In the eyes of earlier mission- 
aries these religions were wholly false. To-day the aim of the 
missionary is to recognize and conserve all true values in the religious 
thought, life and practices of the people whom he approaches. But 
while reverence must be shown to all that is living in the faith and 
aspiration of the people, it is none the less true, as Dr. Jones points 
out, that the non-Christian religions are full of erroneous and corrupt 
beliefs against which uncompromising war must be waged. 

(2) Both writers agree that a marked change is to be found in the 
transference of emphasis from the individual to society. The 
regeneration of the country fills a larger place in the missionary’s 
outlook. He finds his encouragement less in the number of admissions 
to the visible church than in the leavening influence of Christian 
truth in the community as a whole. 

(8) The direct preaching of the Gospel claims a smaller proportion 
of the missionary’s time and strength than in earlier days. A vast 
system of Christian education has been developed calling for expert 
knowledge in every department. Medical missions have grown 
into a widespread agency for the relief of suffering, thus exhibiting 
practically the Christian spirit of love. Missionaries are concerning 
themselves more and more with the economic development of the 
peoples among whom they work. In fact ‘ anything that appertains 
to human betterment finds place to-day in the scheme of missions.’ 
Both writers welcome this expansion of the range of missionary 
activities as an expression of the truth that the Gospel which the 
missionary preaches is a gospel of abundant life, transforming not 
only a man’s heart but his mind and the conditions under which he 
lives. Dr. Jones calls attention, however, to the danger ‘ that the 
line between Christian mission effort and ordinary philanthropy may 
be obliterated.’ 
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(4) It is maintained in both papers that there is a change of 
emphasis in the message that is preached. Dr. Barton holds that 
the message of the earlier missionaries was a gospel of salvation for 
the world to come, while the chief emphasis in preaching to-day is 
on salvation for the life that now is, and the power of Christ to 
communicate to men His own abundant unselfish life, enabling them 
thereby to serve and save their fellow-men. Dr. Jones finds the 
chief difference in an increasing simplification of the gospel message 
and the presentation of it in a more directly personal form. Both 
writers are inclined to minimise the importance of doctrinal and 
institutional forms as ‘ western excrescences of our faith.’ 

(5) Both attach great importance to the fact that ‘ sectarianism 
is rapidly disappearing ’ and that there is a powerful movement in 
the mission field in the direction of co-operation and unity. 


The Industrial Education of Primitive Races 


A long article in the Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft (1914, 
Heft IV) by Pater Friedrich Schwager discusses industria] education 
among primitive races. The development of backward peoples is 
fundamentally an educational problem and is analogous to the 
training of defective children. The success which has already been 
achieved in the latter sphere gives grounds for hoping that similar 
methods patiently applied will give equally good results among 
primitive races. The heart of the problem is the training of the will, 
and in the attainment of this purpose physical labour has an im- 
portant part to play. It is indispensable as a school for character. 
This is the root reason why missions must concern themselves with 
industrial education, but there are also subsidiary reasons. In- 
dustrial education leads to the economic development of the people, 
and this brings with it many advantages from the missionary point 
of view. It makes the self-support of the native church possible. 
Economic independence is a safeguard against the encroachments of 
Islam. The introduction of the plough in place of women’s labour 
in the fields is a great aid in the battle with polygamy. Pater 
Schwager proceeds to show how zealously Roman Catholic missions 
have devoted themselves to industrial, and in particular agricultural, 
education. The great majority of the 220 main stations in German 
colonies have a farm attached to them. 

Missions have not a monopoly, however, in industrial enterprises 
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in the colonies. Mission industries have to come to terms both with 
the government and with private undertakings under European 
control. This leads Pater Schwager to discuss the question of 
forced labour. He quotes both Roman Catholic and Protestant 
missionary opinion justifying recourse to forced labour under 
adequate safeguards. The conclusion which he reaches is that from 
the missionary and educational point of view forced labour can never 
be anything but an evil, though it may be sometimes unavoidable. 
The right of the state, however, to requisition labour, especially for 
public works, cannot be questioned any more than its right to impose 
compulsory military service at home. Where resort is made to 
forced labour, the strictest measures must be taken to protect the 
interests of the natives. It is clear that there is a sharp conflict of 
interests between the industrial development of the natives and the 
commercial aims of European enterprise. In the abstract Pater 
Schwager believes that the creation of an economically independent 
native population is the first consideration: but he holds that large 
estates under European management are indispensable for the proper 
development of the colonies, and that even missions are compelled 
to embark on such enterprises as a means of obtaining the necessary 
revenue for their work. He points out, however, that missionary 
undertakings of this nature are subject to great risks from drought 
and other accidents and from fluctuation in the world market ; and 
that there is also the danger, to be constantly guarded against, that 
the claims of business management may leave insufficient time and 
strength for the directly religious work of the mission. 


A Journey across Africa 


Mr. J. du Plessis, who attended the last meeting of the Con- 
tinuation Committee at The Hague as the representative of South 
Africa, has since been engaged in a visitation of the missions in the 
African continent. After spending some weeks in the Gold Coast, 
Kamerun and Nigeria, he started on a journey from the Niger to the 
Nile, the distance of 2800 miles being covered in a period of eight 
months. In a small pamphlet printed for private circulation Mr. 
du Plessis gives an account of his experiences and of the main lessons 
taught by his journey. Between the Benue river and Fort Archam- 
bault, the French post on the Shari river, he met with seven tribes 
ready for the Gospel—the Bamga, Mundang, Lakka, Tupuri, Bana, 
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Sarra Lai and Sarra Kabba. If they do not receive it within the 
next decade they are likely to succumb to Islam. He was equally 
impressed later with the magnificent field for evangelistic effort 
among the Azande people who inhabit the country where French, 
Belgian and British possessions meet. 

The chief impression made on Mr. du Plessis’ mind was the 
rapidity of the advance of Islam. To read about it in an arm-chair 
and to see the process actually at work are two wholly different 
things. Moslem merchants and traders by the prestige of their 
position, by their wealth, by their prayers, by their ceremonial 
observances and by the charms and amulets which they foist upon 
the superstitious natives are steadily and uninterruptedly pro- 
pagating their religion. 


The Mohammedan pedlar, with his two or three donkey-loads of Hausa 
cloth and leather goods, and of Manchester prints, beads, mirrors and knives, 
arrives at a pagan village, and sits down under the guests’ tree. Communica- 
tions are conducted through the medium of Hausa or Fulani, or if the village 
be off the main track, and correspondingly backward and primitive, by means 
of an interpreter. The trader announces his intention of ‘sitting down’ at 
the village for two or three days. He then opens his packs, and propitiates 
the chief by the gift of two or three articles of small intrinsic value, but very 
great local worth. Business at first is slow, but after the fears and suspicions 
of the villagers have been laid to rest, it becomes very brisk. In three days’ 
time the pedlar packs his loads and departs, richer by a few score of fowls, a 
couple of dozen goats, and, it may be, by a purseful of coins of the realm also. 
Two months later he reappears, and is welcomed as an old acquaintance. 
The chief treats him more generously, and is rewarded with more generous 
gifts, which may now take the form of a riga (or Hausa upper robe), a tarbush 
or a turban, and a verse from the holy Koran, which is worn round the neck 
asacharm. The native chief has now adopted Mohammedan dress. The first 
stage of his transformation from pagan to Moslem has been reached. At the 
next visit of the trader the chief will watch him at his ablutions and his prayers, 
and strive to imitate him. That is the second stage. Subsequently he will 
ask to be taught to repeat one or two Hausa prayers. The words may be 
incomprehensible, but what of that? Does not the whole of religion consist 
of mysterious words and cabalistic signs and actions? And thus the trans- 
forming process reaches its swift conclusion. The chief himself, whose 
‘conversion’ to Islam is but skin deep, may not be a very sincere and con- 
vinced believer, but his children will be more than sincere—they will be 
fanatical. The chief and his family being won, the subjection of the whole 
tribe to the authority of the Prophet is but a matter of time. 


The second outstanding impression made on Mr. du Plessis’ 
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mind was the splendid opening for medical missions. In his view 
the medical missionary has not in Africa been accorded the place 
that is his due. Especially in view of the Mohammedan propa- 
ganda the value of medical missions as an evangelistic agency cannot 
be over-estimated. ‘ Communities that would treat an evangelistic 
missionary with indifference or positive hostility will welcome a 
medical missionary with open arms.’ 

Thirdly, Mr. du Plessis emerged from the heart of Africa with a 
profound sense of the tragedy of the spiritual need of Africa. Its 
countless tribes have suddenly been brought into the light of civiliza- 
tion; they have felt their ancient religions crumble, and have become 
aware of their insufficiency to meet the needs of the soul. Com- 
merce and trade are penetrating their life, but these are unaccom- 
panied by any power that can strengthen and redeem. While these 
peoples helplessly reach out their hands to an unknown God, and for 
lack of anything higher seek a refuge in Islam, the Christian Church 
seems blind to its great responsibility and opportunity. 


Our Thoughts—and God's 


In the February number of the Allgemeine Missions-Zeitschrift 
Dr. Johannes Warneck passes in review the ideas which prevailed 
in missionary circles ‘until this terrible war brought us face to face 
with vital issues and perplexities, that have revolutionized all our 
thinking and made the most complicated “ problems ”’ of missionary 
science seem of little more than academic interest.’ We see the 
fruits of decades of patient labour menaced with ruin, much that 
must have been well-pleasing to God—that indeed was built by God 
Himself—on the point of being destroyed, the most unselfish of all 
human enterprises assailed by the fury of war. We believed that it 
was the decisive hour of Christian missions. We believed that in 
spite of all our shortcomings we were faithful servants, keeping 
watch and discerning the signs of the times. We hoped that before 
us in the mission field lay a peaceful time of planting and sowing 
and watering. The German missionary societies had in co-operation 
made effective plans for the missionary occupation of German 
colonies ; promising work was developing in other fields. It appeared 
as if a rich harvest was about to be reaped. We thought that our 
supreme needs were two—more men and more money. Now the 
workers are reduced in number and money is being poured into 
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wholly different channels. It seemed to us that the time had come 
to create a ‘ general staff’ of world missions. Missionary strategy 
appeared to be urgently needed. Congresses and conferences were 
the order of the day. Co-operation was to be the great key which 
would solve the gigantic difficulties of our task. 

These plans and hopes were perfectly sincere. But as we now see 
them dashed to the ground we are compelled to recognize that as 
: the heavens are higher than the earth so God’s ways are higher than 
a ours. The German feeling about the war is distinguished from that 
. which seems to Dr. Warneck to be most common in Great Britain 

and America by the fact that it sees in the war not the unmitigated 
triumph of evil but God Himself at work, sifting and judging the 
peoples with a strong hand according to His own purpose, not 
indeed ultimately to destroy them but through judgment to bring 
them into new experiences of His grace. All that we can now say 
is, in the words of the Psalmist, ‘I was dumb, I opened not my 
mouth ; because thou didst it.’ We have much to unlearn and to 
learn anew from the war with regard to missionary work. We must 
keep all our faculties open and hearken to what God will speak. 














REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN INDIAN SAINT 


AuTosiocrapHy oF ManarsHit DevenpranaTH Tacore. Translated from the 
original Bengali by SaryenpranatH Tagore and Inpira Devi. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 7s. 6d. net. 1914. 


THE Autobiography of Maharshi Devendranath Tagore is undoubtedly 
the most notable religious document that has appeared in India in 
recent years and is deserving of close study by all who would under- 
stand the movements of the tides of religious desire within that land. 
It was originally published in Calcutta in 1909, but attracted little 
attention. It is the interest aroused by the remarkable poetical 
achievement of his son, Rabindranath, which has called for this new 
edition of the autobiography, now issued by an English publisher 
in a much more attractive form and with an introduction by the most 
able of recent expositors of mysticism, Miss Evelyn Underhill. No 
doubt the book will under those new auspices win the attention it 
deserves as a revelation of a singularly devout and winning nature. 
Those of us from the West who have been commissioned to bear a 
message to India and who feel ourselves sadly out of tune with the 
reserved and sensitive nature of its people should lose no opportunity 
of studying any revelation, such as this book gives us, of the springs 
of motive and aspiration which are still quick and moving in the 
land beneath the heavy crust of custom and of superstition. At 
the same time, apart from its unique religious interest, the auto- 
biography has a singular literary charm, disclosing to us, as it does, 
glimpses of the same life, with its rivers and its boatmen, its dusty 
pilgrims, its heavy scented flowers and its sense of eternity ever 
pressing upon time, that gives so much of its strange fascination to 
the poems of Rabindranath Tagore. 

Devendranath was one of the three great founders of the modern 
theistic movement in Bengal. His long life from 1817 to 1905 
traverses the whole history of the Brahmo Samaj from its origin 
through the period of its greatest influence and activity to what 
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we must call its present decay. Rammohan Roy used to swing 
him as a child in his garden. To Keshub Chunder Sen he bore the 
affection of a father to a wayward and rebellious son. Surely few 
religious movements have had more remarkable leaders than those 
three men. Rammohan Roy appropriately bore the title of Raja 
that the Emperor of Delhi gave him, a calm and dignified figure 
‘moving unruffled through earth’s war,’ laying the foundations of 
reform in days too early yet for passion. Keshub, on the other 
hand, was in the midst of the storm, no system builder but a volcanic 
personal force, ardent, emotional, wayward. Devendranath differs 
widely both in character and in career from the two other mem- 
bers of this remarkable triad. He is distinctively the Maharshi, as 
by common consent he has been called, the great rishi or sage, the 
representative to modern India of the ancient seers of the land. 
For that reason he is in some aspects the most interesting and the 
most important of the three. He is the most representative of the 
Indian spirit at its best, drawing his inspiration almost exclusively 
from the Indian religious scriptures. In this respect Devendranath 
bears a close kinship with another of the modern Indian religious 
reformers, Mahadev Govind Ranade. The importance of the place 
that these two men hold in the religious development of India, an 
importance greater in some respects than that of either of the other 
two better known religious leaders, lies in the fact that they are so 
truly of the lineage of the saints and prophets of India. Mr. Ranade 
held that the faith of the Samaj was the true ‘ Bhagavata Dharma,’ 
that it was ‘ Protestant Hinduism,’ no new importation or invention 
but a protest against abuses that have corrupted the ancient national 
inheritance. Devendranath would certainly have agreed with him. 
India has always been recognized as so radically pantheistic in its 
religion that it is often taken for granted that anything that can 
truly be called theism that has sprung up in the land must be due 
to foreign influences. This is by no means the case, however, and 
these two reformers were fully justified in their claim. The object 
of the Tatwabodhini Sabha, the original religious society founded 
by Devendranath, was, he says, ‘ the diffusion of the deep truth of 
all our shastras and the knowledge of Brahma as inculcated in the 
Vedanta.’ He rejoiced to believe that by his efforts in establishing 
a rival educational institution to those of Dr. Duff ‘the tide of 
Christian conversion was stemmed and the cause of the missionaries 
received a severe blow ’ (p. 101). 
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It is evident from Devendranath’s whole life and from his own 
testimony in his autobiography that it was his devotional needs 
that were the impelling force in his religious history. He was not, 
like so many of the great teachers of India, seeking, as he says, ‘ to 
know the relations of man with the outer world.’ His was a personal 
religious quest: ‘I was seeking to know my relations with God’ 
(p. 71). He knew that Vedantic monism was fatal to the religious 
life. * What we want,’ he says, ‘is to worship God. If the wor- 
shipper and the object of worship become one, then how can there 
be any worship ?’ (p. 72). It is this instinct that has kept alive 
the flame of a living faith through all the arid stretches of Hindu 
speculation. Over against the ‘ haughty Vedant creed’ there has 
stood in every period of India’s religious history some protest in 
behalf of the human desire for a divine fellowship such as expresses 
itself with such poignancy and depth on nearly every page of this 
autobiography. The Maharshi echoes the testimony of Tulsi Das, 
‘The worship of the impersonal laid no hold of my heart.’ In one 
passage which reveals, as many others do also, the gift possessed 
so wonderfully by his poet son of presenting common scenes by the 
wayside and on the river so that they become emblems of eternity, 
he describes how he was once in danger in a sudden storm on 
the Padma when suddenly he saw ‘a little dingi that was coming 
from the opposite shore, like a mocha petal tossed by the wind 
and waves,’ while its boatman called to him encouragingly, ‘ No 
fear, go ahead’ (p. 58). It was such a succourer he craved for. 
“My heart kept trembling. The path of knowledge is beset with 
difficulties. Who would bear me up, cheer and encourage me along 
this path ? ’ (p. 51). 

On every page we have token of the kinship of spirit between 
the rishi father and the poet son. There are ‘ the plaintive notes 
of the silent melodies.’ There is ‘the joy that throws everything 
it has upon the dust and knows not a word.’ ‘God,’ he says, ‘ in 
His great mercy gave me the spirit of renunciation and took away 
from me my attachment to the world. And then He who is the 
source of all joy gave me new life by pouring streams of joy into 
my mind’ (p. 48). The book is full of golden sentences, expressive 
of such experiences of the divine fellowship as all the saints have 
known, touched to a peculiar delicacy and beauty by the Indian 
atmosphere. ‘I was satisfied with getting so much; but He was 
not content with giving so little’; that is only one, but, as Miss 
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Underhill says, ‘ it would have been golden on the lips of St. Augustine 
himself’ (p. xiii). 

One reviewer of this book has claimed that Devendranath was 
not a mystic but a prophet. It is not easy to make any clear dis- 
tinction between these two names, but if the former is one to whom 
God is primarily immanent, dwelling in the world and in the ‘ lotus 
core of the heart’, and the latter one to whom He is a transcendent 
source of law and of obedience, then this saint was both. That he 
was a mystic the parallels of thought and of experience that Miss 
Underhill has quoted so abundantly are sufficient evidence. The 
great teachers of the Upanishads whose wisdom found an echo in his 
heart were essentially mystics. He could spend half the night 
oblivious to all else reciting hymns and verses of the Sufi Hafiz. He 
was certainly of the company of those who ‘ by dint of their longing 
alone were enabled to gain the dust of His feet.’ But he was also of 
the spirit of the Hebrew prophets. He felt the chastening influence 
of a transcendent Presence. ‘I saw,’ he says, ‘His terrible face, 
‘* dread as an uplifted thunderbolt,’’ and the blood froze in my veins.’ 
When the command of his Guide fell upon his ears giving him his 
commission and sending him forth, saying, ‘ Give up thy pride and 
be lowly like this river; go,’ the thought ‘ blighted his heart,’ but 
no more than Isaiah or St. Paul could he be disobedient to the 
heavenly vision. 

Why then has all this ardour and submission failed as yet, as it 
seems to have failed, to win an abiding response in the Indian heart ? 
This is the question that every page of this record cries out to us. 
What element of permanence and of power was still lacking? He 
saw God without in the beauty of the world; with thrilling heart 
he saw Him in the Himalayan forest while the half moon hung above 
him in the sky. He found Him in the innermost soul within his 
soul. And he tried to see Him ‘ in that abode of Brahma where He 
exists in Himself.’ But all these visions even to this visionary, 
and how much more to others who came after, could but be fugitive, 
not having been made clear and enduring in a historic revelation. 
The great mystics of the West have borne witness to the necessity 
of having their wayward impulses reinforced and made steadfast 
by the contemplation of the humanity of Christ. ‘ Ubi erat illa 
aedificans caritas a fundamento humilitatis, quod est Christus 
Jesus?’ We can find no fault with the testimony of this great 
rishi, save that it lacks this crown and confirmation. But in the 
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beautiful pages of this record of a few years of his spiritual history 
he stands before us as a symbol of India’s long and passionate 
pilgrimage. 

O Perfect Wisdom, 

When will thy truth, ever new and full of light, 

Shine in the sky of my heart? 

Through the long night I wait 

And watch the eastern horizon, 

With face upturned and folded hands, 

In hope of new happiness, new life and a new dawn of day. 

What shall I see, what shall I know? 

I know not what that joy shall be. 

New light within my inmost heart ; 

By that light, full of great joy I will go singing towards my home— 

Who would desire to linger in dreary exile? 


Nico, MAcNICOL 
Poona 





THE VITAL FORCES OF CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAM! 


Tue Virat Forces or CurisTianity AND Istam. Six Studies by Missionaries 
to Moslems, with an Introduction by the Rev. S. M. Zwemer, D.D., 
and a concluding Study by Professor Duncan Brack MacponaLp. 
London and New York: Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. net. $1.15 
net. 1914. 


Tuts book is a notable addition to the all too scanty literature which 
we have at present in English dealing with the Mohammedan problem. 

It consists of several papers which have already appeared separ- 
ately in this Review, written by men all but one of whom have been 
or are now themselves engaged in work amongst Mohammedans, in 
one part or another of the field. The exception is supplied by Dr. 
D. B. Macdonald of the Hartford Theological Seminary, U.S.A., who 
by his studies and works on Mohammedanism has abundantly 
justified his inclusion in the symposium. An introduction has been 
written by Dr. Zwemer. Each writer was asked to address himself 
more or less directly to the following six questions : 

1. In your contact with Moslems, what have you found to be the elements 
in their faith which are really vital; i.e., which are genuinely prized as a 
religious help and consolation, or which tend to influence character and conduct ? 


1 This review, written last summer by the Metropolitan of India, has been held back 
owing to the postponement, until Easter 1915, of the publication of The Vital Forces of 
Christiantty and Islam. 
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2. Have you, on the other hand, found in individuals any dissatisfaction 
with their faith on specific points ? 

3. Which elements in the Christian Gospel and the Christian life have you 
found to possess the greatest power of appeal ? 


4. Which elements in Christianity awaken most opposition or create most 
difficulty ? 


5. What elements in Islam present points of contact with Christianity, and 
may be used by the teacher as a foundation on which to build? 
6. Has your contact with Moslems shed any fresh light on the New Testa- 


ment, or enlarged or altered your understanding of what is most vital and 
essential in the Christian faith ? 


It was specially desired that each writer should base his reply on 
his own personal experience, and while this condition of necessity 
limits the result in some directions, and prevents its taking an at all 
exhaustive or methodical form, yet this is more than compensated 
for by the freshness and immediacy of touch which characterizes each 
of the contributions. 

The outstanding impression left on my own mind by a perusal 
of the volume is the most welcome one of the wide prevalence, even 
in that Mohammedan world which so often seems singularly lacking 
in this respect, of the anima naturaliter Christiana. It is significant, 
and of great interest, to observe how general is the agreement that 
the principal evidences of this are found not so much in the Koran 
itself or in the more orthodox teaching of Mohammedanism as in 
the dhikrs and other more popular expressions of Mohammedan 
devotion and piety in which a vent has been given to their emotional 
nature, as well as in the various forms of Sufiism and mysticism. 
The quotation on page 186 from the book Al Insanul Kamil (of the 
eighth century of the Mohammedan era) supplies a measure of affinity 
with the most distinctive doctrines of our faith beyond what I should 
have believed it possible to obtain from any Mohammedan source. 

I think that the only exception to this attitude is supplied by the 
third study by Pastor Gottfried Simon, formerly of the Rhenish 
Missionary Society, Sumatra, in which the estimate of the vital forces 
of Mohammedanism and of the reality of any points of contact 
between it and our own faith is very low indeed. It would be inter- 
esting to know how far this feature is due to the personal attitude and 
outlook of the writer or to the existence of a specially depraved and 


antagonistic form of Mohammedanism in the field where his work 
formerly lay. 
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The most marked contrast is afforded in the succeeding study, 
by Professor Stewart Crawford of the Beirut College, which for 
freshness, hopefulness and general stimulus of thought appears 
to me to be the most notable contribution in the volume. One 
specially noteworthy feature in it, as well as in several of the other 
studies, is the suggestion of ways in which contact with Moham- 
medanism has shed fresh light on the New Testament, or on the 
writer’s estimate of the Christian faith ; and this not only negatively— 
the lack of a certain element of truth in Mohammedanism lending 
fresh emphasis to the value of its presence in Christianity—but also 
positively, and in some striking and unexpected ways. 

It is unfortunate that, while considerable stress is laid in one or 
two of the studies on the present ebb in Mohammedan fortunes and 
on the pessimistic outlook of many of their own writers, little or no 
reference is made to the rapid spread of that faith in Africa. Limita- 
tions of space doubtless account for this, but it needs to be borne in 
mind in summing up the impressions derived from this volume as to 
the present position of Islam. 

I am surprised that greater stress has not been laid on that differ- 
ence in the position of women which constitutes one of the deepest 
and most far-reaching divergencies between the two faiths. It is 
interesting to note that by far the clearest assertion of the strength 
of the Christian position in this respect comes from the pen (see pp. 
179-180) of the writer who is himself a convert from Islam. 

It is greatly to be hoped that this book may do something to 
kindle greater interest and enlist more active service in the Christian 
Church on behalf of this most vital problem of Mohammedanism. 
The efforts to deal with it at present being made, certainly in India 
and I imagine also throughout the entire Mohammedan world, are 
inadequate and unworthy to a quite mysterious degree. Nowhere 
is a more urgent challenge to our faith being presented than in that 
world. In no way more certainly can preparation be made for the 
Second Coming of our Lord than by a vigorous and worthy response 
being made to that challenge. 

Two indexes are given, one summarizing the answers of the 
various writers to the six questions asked, the other a general index. 
These add greatly to the value of the work, especially for students. 

G. A. CaLcuTtTa 


Arx Les Bains 
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Tue Book or Common Prayer AMONG THE Nations oF THE Wortp. A History 
of the Translations of the Prayer Book of the Church of England and 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of America. By W. Muss-Arno.t 
Ph.D. London: S.P.C.K. New York: E. S, Gorham. 7s. 6d. net. 
1914. 


Tuis is a remarkable book, and will be read with interest by readers 
of very various tastes. Dr. Muss-Arnolt has in hand a treatise on 
the Book of Common Prayer, written from the point of view of a 
historian and librarian, and based in the main on a study of the 
liturgical library of Dr. Benton of Boston, U.S.A. ; and this section 
of the work he has published in advance, forming as it does a volume 
complete in itself and specially interesting to the student of Anglican 
missions in foreign parts. The magnitude of the task which the 
compiler set himself may be judged from the fact that he describes, 
with full bibliographical details, the translations or adaptations that 
have been published of the Book of Common Prayer in about 120 
languages and dialects, beginning with Latin and ending with Yahgan, 
or the language of the natives of Tierra del Fuego. Dr. Muss- 
Arnolt points out that four-fifths of these translations are the work 
of Anglican missionaries, that the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel and the Church Missionary Society share the honour of having 
initiated most of them, and that their publication is mainly due to 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, which—as is too 
often forgotten—is really our oldest missionary society. 

No reviewer would be equal to the task of criticizing in detail 
Dr. Muss-Arnolt’s bibliographical statistics, for it would not be easy 
to find a man who would be competent to criticize the translations 
of the Prayer Book into Hebrew and Ojibway, Irish Gaelic and 
Kisagalla, the Hindi and the Malayan languages, not to speak of 
the Maori dialects ; so that all I venture to say on this head is that 
wherever I have been able to test the compiler’s work, it is done 
in an accurate and scholarly fashion. The account of the Greek and 
Latin versions, which are now only curiosities of literature, is admir- 
able ; and the hand of the trained librarian is apparent on every 
page. The treatment of the modern Spanish and Portuguese 
liturgies, compiled within the last generation for the use of the 
Reformers in the Peninsula, is not quite so exact ; and it would be 
well, when a second edition is called for, to mark more distinctly 


the differences between the Spanish and Portuguese Prayer Books, 
21 
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which ought not to be confused, and to bring the description of the 
Portuguese book up to date. 

But Dr. Muss-Arnolt’s work will appeal to many who are not 
interested in linguistic or liturgical niceties. No one can read it 
without being impressed by the contribution which Anglican mission- 
aries have made to the education of the less favoured races of the 
world ; and it is as a missionary book of reference that the readers of 
the International Review of Missions will value it most. A very good 
chapter at the beginning discusses the importance of linguistic 
training for a missionary, and the caustic observations made on this 
subject by Pilkington of Uganda should be read and pondered by all 
who intend to consecrate their lives to foreign service. Then the 
author, in the course of his bibliographical descriptions, takes the 
opportunity to give a brief sketch of the careers of many of our most 
honoured missionaries ; and the information gathered here will be 
of real service to students as well as to speakers on missionary 
platforms. I confess that I knew nothing of the labours of Dr. 
O’Meara (although he was of my own university) among the Ojibway 
Indians, until I read about him and his translation work in Dr. 
Muss-Arnolt’s pages. A correction should be made in the account 
given of the late Bishop Blyth of Jerusalem, who did not resign his 
see until the autumn of last year (not ‘ in the early months of 1913 ’) ; 
and the name of the first bishop of New Guinea is ‘ Stone-Wigg,’ not 
‘Shaw Whigg.’ But these are trifles. 

The chronological tables printed at the end of the volume are very 
instructive. It would appear that all the translations of the Book 
of Common Prayer issued before the year 1715 were made for the 
peoples of Europe, with the sole exception of Pococke’s Arabic version 
made for Christians in the Levant. During the seventeenth century, 
the Anglican church was pre-occupied with domestic problems, 
although it found time to produce versions of the liturgy in French, 
Welsh, Irish, Spanish, Italian and Portuguese. (It is curious that 
a Russian version of the entire Prayer Book does not seem ever 
to have been made—an omission which it would be well to make 
good without delay, in view of our relations with the Russian 
Church.) But the first translation published for the purposes of 
missions to the heathen was that in the Mohawk language in 1715. 
After that, there was an interval of a hundred years before another 
missionary version appeared. Then, in 1818, the Prayer Book, or 
part of it, was put into Tamil and also into a Chinese dialect ; and 
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ever since, especially since 1850, the printing press of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge has been busy with translations of 
the Anglican service books in all kinds of queer languages. I can 
only mention one of these, and that is because it is, I suppose, the 
only translation of a prayer book that was ever made by a king. 
In 1862 King Kamehameha of Hawaii, who was a devoted son of the 
Church of England, produced a version for his own people. 

The meaning, I take it, of this chronological table of successive 
versions of the Prayer Book, is that Anglican missionary effort did 
not advance until we began to colonize. The expansion of the 
church was simultaneous with the expansion of the empire. The 
cross followed the flag. It was really not until the nineteenth 
century that we began to understand that the missionary responsi- 
bility is not only a responsibility to our own colonists and fellow- 
subjects, but that it has its roots in the conviction that as Christ 
became Man, so all men alike, whether bond or free, black or white 
or yellow, have a share in His redemption. 


JouNnN Ossory 
Tue Patace, KILKENNY 





SOME RECENT BOOKS ON JAPAN 


REsuME STATISTIQUE DE L’EmpirRE DU Jaron, 1914. Tokyo: Statistical Bureau 
of the Imperial Government. Yen 2.50. 

Terry’s Japanese Empire including Korea and Formosa. A Guidebook 
for Travellers. By T. Pamir Terry, F.R.G.S. With eight specially 
drawn maps and twenty-one plans. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$5 net. 1914. 

Japan’s Mopernization. By Saint Ninat Sincu. London: Charles H. Kelly. 
Is, net, I914. 

By Nippon’s Lotus Ponps. Pen Pictures of Real Japan. By Marruias 
Kiem. New York and London: Fleming H. Revell. $1 net; 3s. 6d. 
net. 1914. 

Tue Farrn or Japan. By Tasuku Harapa, LL.D. London and New York: 
Macmillan Co. 5s. 6d. net; $1.25. 1914. 


Tue five volumes on Japan sent to the reviewer are of varying 
interest and value. 

The Résumé statistique de Empire du Japon is the last issue 
of the annual volume of that title issued by the Japanese govern- 
ment. It is of course full of statistical details for which this annual 
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is justly famous. The work, however, is of use only to those who 
can read either French or Japanese. 

Professor Terry’s Japanese Empire is a guidebook. A some- 
what careful examination of the volume leads to a high estimate 
of its value. The general introductory matter is presented in fine 
shape in 288 pages. Every traveller to Japan would profit by 
careful study of this section. To appreciate what he sees, the visitor 
should read and reread the sections dealing with the religions, the 
architecture, the art, and the history of the country. In addition 
to this introductory material, there are 800 pages devoted to a 
description of the routes of travel and objects of interest in the 
various localities. Separate chapters are devoted to Manchuria, 
the Siberian railway, Korea and Formosa. The volume is also 
well supplied with new maps and city plans. The aim of the author 
is to enable a traveller to make his way about the country econo- 
mically and advantageously without the aid of the guide who has 
so often proved a snare and a delusion. The author spent some 
twelve years in Japan and has evidently been an industrious 
traveller and a diligent student of ‘ things Japanese.’ 

The author of Japan’s Modernization appears to be an Indian, 
to judge from his name; further than this, the volume gives no 
indication of the author’s person or fitness for the work he has 
undertaken. The volume itself comprises only 128 small pages, 
yet the treatment is comprehensive, finely proportioned and well 
done. The author is evidently master of his subject; he masses 
his material in excellent order under six suggestive titles: The 
Nation Transformed, Material Progress, Intellectual Quickening, 
Reformation of Society, Towards Democracy, and Problems Ahead. 
Five pages are devoted to a comprehensive and well-selected biblio- 
graphy. The book is fitted to meet the needs of those who can 
afford only a few hours in which to take a comprehensive survey 
of what Japan has been accomplishing during the past half-century. 
Indeed, even for those who intend to make a thorough study of 
modern Japan, this little work might well serve as introduction, for 
it presents the whole field with fine perspective. While the author’s 
predominant interest seems to be in Japan’s political and social pro- 
gress, yet he is not ignorant of her moral and religious problems. 
He is to be congratulated on the production of a volume that should 
be of great service in helping English-speaking people to understand 
and appreciate this new-comer into the circle of progressive nations. 
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Similar commendation cannot be given to our next volume, By 
Nippon’s Lotus Ponds. Neither the title nor the contents suggests 
the real purpose of the author. In his Foreword he states this to 
be to present the life of the people of the country districts in dis- 
tinction to that of the people of the cities. He also proposes to 
describe it as it really is, not as globe-trotters and tourists see it, 
transfigured by rose-coloured glasses, nor as those see it who have 
become disillusioned and disgusted, causing utter inability to re- 
cognize qualities of which Japan may rightly be proud. In carrying 
out this purpose, however, the author seems to belong in fact to 
the latter class. He seldom presents the pleasing side of Japanese 
country people, whereas he is constantly dwelling on unpleasant 
or disgusting features, or on features which, though not in them- 
selves unpleasant, are yet different from those of the Occident and 
which are apparently for that reason alone condemned. To the 
reviewer it is amazing how one who has been a missionary in Japan 
can have the spirit of scorn and ridicule that crops up so frequently 
in the book. His pen picture of scenes and experiences are for the 
most part true enough in a technical sense, but, being described by 
one who lacks sympathy with the people, he fails to catch the point 
of view of the people themselves, and therefore in a profound sense 
he is constantly missing the truth. 

President Harada’s volume on The Faith of Japan at once takes 
its place as a standard work that every missionary and also every 
student of the religions of Japan should thoroughly master. 
President Harada has been before the Christian public for many 
years, as student in Yale University, as pastor, editor, lecturer, as 
President for many years of the Christian Endeavour Society of 
Japan, as President of Doshisha University, and as delegate to the 
World Missionary Conference in Edinburgh in 1910. At that time 
he was honoured by the University of Edinburgh with the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. Anything that President Harada writes with 
regard to his native land merits attention. He is master of admir- 
able English. In this volume we have the utterance of a sober- 
minded Japanese telling us of important matters with which he is 
well acquainted. There is every mark of sincerity and candour. 
He seeks to set forth the facts as they actually are, neither hiding 
defects nor exaggerating excellences. The book, moreover, is 
truly readable, and, what is more important, it is thoroughly sane. 
The Faith of Japan constitutes a notable contribution to our 
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knowledge of the religious life and belief of the average Japanese. 
President Harada sets forth, it is true, the better side of the historic 
religions of Japan, but this is exactly what we need and wish to 
know. After a brief historical sketch, adequate, however, for a 
beginner, he presents in successive chapters the usual Japanese 
conception of deity, the conception of the moral law, the law of en- 
lightenment, the doctrine of salvation, the spirit of loyalty, and the 
idea of the future life. - In these six chapters the salient teachings 
and ideals of Shintoism, Confucianism, Buddhism, and Bushido are 
distinctly set forth. The closing chapter on the Faith, Old and New, 
states the attitude of the various classes of the people to the Christian 
religion. President Harada holds that Christianity is entering into 
the life of the nation, not destroying anything that is good and true, 
but rather fulfilling and energizing the good of the old faiths. He 
argues that Christianity is fitted to carry the religious life of the 
people to a higher stage of rationality and efficiency. I know of no 
book on the religions of Japan to compare with this at once for 
brevity and adequacy of treatment. Wide acquaintance with it on 
the part of Christian laymen would help them gain some idea of the 
problem that confronts the missionary enterprise in Japan. 


As a sample of the style and also of the thought of the volume, 
I quote a few sentences almost at random. 


‘ Muro-Kiuso used the words Heaven and Kami (Deity) as identical when 
he said: “ Think not God is something distant, but seek him in the heart, for 
the heart is the abode of God.” Then he goes on to say: “That which in 
Heaven begets all things is, in man, that which makes him love his neighbor, 
so doubt not that Heaven loves goodness of heart and hates its opposite.”’’ 

‘The theory of Spencer, tracing the origin of religion to the fear of the 
spirits of the departed, and the application of that theory by Lafcadio Hearn 
to the original faith of the Japanese seems to me to be a reversal of the fact. 
The idea of claiming the deities as ancestors is the matured thought of a more 
advanced age.’ 

‘The process through ages of idealization and deification made Amida the 
greatest of all the Buddhas, the Supreme Being in the universe, the Unoriginate, 
the Boundless in Power and Love. Amida is without beginning and without 
end ; all love, wisdom, benevolence and power. He is the Father of all the 
world and of all sentient beings.’ 

‘The high and exacting moral standards of Christianity are in sharp 
contrast to the extreme lenience of other religions; the resulting “ puritanic 
character” of Christians is admired by thoughtful men. They are eager to 
have their wives and children brought under Christian influence.’ 
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‘ Japanese have no clear conception of a personal God, nor even of the 
personality of man himself. It follows that they have never attained to an 
adequate conception of the worth of the individual.’ 

‘ Japan, with all her progress in the arts and crafts of civilization, and all 
her friendliness toward Christian ethical standards, is far from being a Christian 
nation. The situation in the whole Orient, in fact, constitutes one of the most 
splendid opportunities, and at the same time one of the gravest crises in the 
whole history of the Church.’ 


SipnEY L. GuLick 
New York 





PEOPLES AND CUSTOMS OF AFRICA 


Hausa Superstitions anp Customs: An Introduction to the Folk-Lore and 
the Folk. By Major A, J. N. Tremearne. London: John Bale, Sons 
& Danielsson. 218. net. 1913. 

Tue Ban or THE Bort: Demons ano Demon Dancina in West anp Nort 
Arrica. By Major A. J. N. Tremearne. London: Heath, Cranton 
& Ouseley. 218. net. 1914. 

Tue Sutranate or Bornu. Translated from the German of Dr. A. Schultze. 
With Additions and Appendices by P. Askert Benton, F.R.GS. 
London: Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 1913. 

On THE Conco Frontier: Exptoration anp Sport. By Major E. M. Jack, 
R.E. London: T. Fisher Unwin. os. 6d. net. 1914. 

AFRIKANISCHE RecutTsGepRAucHE. HampurciscHeE Vortrace. Band iv. Von 
Cart Meinuor. Berlin: Buchhandlung der Berliner evangelische 
Missionsgesellschaft. M. 3. 1914. 


Tue African continent is very often thought of as wonderfully 
homogeneous. Its almost unbroken outline; its isolation from 
the rest of the world; the seemingly uniform character—apart 
from the Mediterranean region—of its dark-skinned population, 
have all contributed to make us view it, if we may say so, in the 
lump. The progress of exploration during the last half-century 
has shown, or rather suggested (for much that has been written 
on the subject must remain for the present merely hypothetical), 
how many different strata have gone to make up the whole formation 
—what cross-currents and backward eddies of migrating tribes 
have complicated the ethnological problem. Yet all the different 
races may be said to possess, in some degree, a distinctively African 
character —even the latest comers, the Arab and European 
immigrants (that is real immigrants who have taken root, like 
the Boers) are modified in a hundred subtle ways by the influence 
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of the soil and climate. But, setting these late-comers aside, Africa 
is Africa, even north of the Sahara, and I do not think the cleavage 
made by the Sahara is so complete as has sometimes been maintained. 

The persistent aboriginal element in the background, under- 
lying the Arab and European—the Berber, Kabyle, Shilha—has 
close relations with the other side of the desert; with Tawarek 
and Filani in the west, with Galla and Somali in the east; less 
close, but unmistakably, with Masai, and in the furthest south with 
Nama; while there are also links with Zulu and Herero. There are 
infinite shades and gradations of physical type and even, within certain 
limits, of language. The amateur grows bewildered among dark Galla 
and fair Ruanda, Zulus with Egyptian profiles and Abyssinians of 
‘negroid ’ type, and begins to wonder if the word ‘ race’ has any 
meaning at all. And, further, when one has grasped the notion of 
Sergi’s ‘ Mediterranean race’ and realized that originally no definite 
line could be drawn between the dwellers north of the Midland Sea 
and those south of it, the conviction takes root that, whatever that 
meaning may be, it cannot imply fixed and unalterable inferiority for 
any one. Whatever conclusions may eventually be reached as to 
the Hamitic race, its origin and its various migrations, the definition 
of the Hamitic languages is now quite clear; and it may be taken 
as finally settled that Hausa is one of them, though strongly 
influenced by the flexionless, monosyllabic Sudanian speech with 
which it has been for centuries in contact. The Hausas believe 
themselves to have come long ago from the north-east ; which 
probably means that a small number of some tribe akin to the 
Berber migrated from the northern seaboard to the Niger basin 
and became merged without losing their language, though it 
underwent considerable modification, in the darker-skinned in- 
habitants of the country. Curiously enough, some have made what 
they believe to be the return journey, as there are considerable 
colonies of them in Tripoli and Tunis. 

Major Tremearne, to whom we owe the two handsome volumes 
standing first on our list, has devoted the work of several years 
to the language, folk-lore and customs of these interesting people, 
acquiring his information partly in Nigeria, partly in Northern 
Africa. Hausa Superstitions and Customs contains, besides several 
chapters of valuable introductory matter, translations of a hundred 
tales which present many points of interest. They include themes 
of which numerous variants exist both in the Bantu and the 
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Sudanian languages—some as far south as Basutoland. Among 
these are the world-famous ‘ Tar-Baby’ story (No. 15), the ‘ Frau 
Hdlle’ story (No. 93, cf. also, in part, No, 84) represented at 
Delagoa Bay by M. Junod’s La Route du cicl, and at Sierra Leone 
by ‘The Devil’s Magic Eggs.’ No. 84, ‘The Mender of Men,’ is 
partly on the same theme as the last-named, but the first part is 
identical with one given in M. Jacottet’s Contes populaires des 
Bassoutos as ‘ Tselane,’ though with a remarkable difference which 
makes it more intelligible and seems to show that the Hausa is the 
more primitive version. Space will not allow us to follow out these 
comparisons. 

The Ban of the Bori deals with the expatriated Hausas in Tunis 
and Tripoli, who, while generally preserving the customs brought 
with them from the Niger country, have introduced some interesting 
variations in detail. The book is chiefly devoted to the remarkable 
demon-cult named in its title. How far the author is justified in 
connecting this with Carthage and thus ultimately with western 
Asia, it is difficult to say—I fear no philologist would look a 
second time at the etymologies by which he seeks to identify Bort 
with Baal. But the points of contact with Nigritian Africa seem 
to me far more striking. The ‘familiar bori’ indwelling in every 
individual but distinct from his own ‘soul’ seems to correspond 
to the Ewe aklamd (rendered by Westermann Schutzgeist, Genius 
des Menschen), and the ‘ bori of the opposite sex,’ which has to 
be propitiated on marriage, is also found among the Tshi and Ewe. 
There are numerous unattached bori who cause sickness and can 
be summoned or expelled when necessary, by initiated experts 
(Masu-Bori). The ceremonies used for the purpose at Tripoli are 
very fully described and even illustrated with photographs. We 
have not yet obtained such detailed accounts of the Swahili ngoma 
2@ pepo on the east coast, but they seem to present many points 
of similarity ; they are derived from the interior, though, like the 
North African bori, not without imported elements. Some of 
the spirits (Kinyamkera, Dungamaro, Kilima, etc.) are enumerated, 
with their appropriate songs, in Velten’s valuable compilation, 
Desturi za Waswahili! (pp. 149 et seq.). 

In contrast to these two large volumes packed with detail on a 
special subject is Mr. Benton’s little book on the Sultanate of Bornu. 
This consists of Dr. A. Schultze’s monograph, translated from the 

1 Gottingen, 1903. 
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German and enriched with notes and appendices equalling the original 
in length and doubling its value. Information from the latest French 
sources has been made available, as well as unpublished letters con- 
nected with the explorations of Denham and Clapperton. Altogether 
we have an excellent general survey of the geography (with flora and 
fauna), ethnography and history of a little-known region. It will 
be found a most useful work of reference, and we would direct 
attention more especially to appendices m1 (the Tubbas and the 
Sos), v (account of Rabeh), and x1v (ethnological notes on Bornu 
proper). 

Major Jack has written a very readable account of his survey- 
ing work on the Anglo-Congolese and Anglo-German boundaries. 
The most interesting part is that relating to Lake Kivu and the 
Mufumbiro volcanoes, previously almost unvisited by British 
travellers, though described by Gétzen and Kandt. One is gratified 
to find that on Lake Edward the boundary line now leaves the 
Katwe salt-works on the east, and the Ankole natives—to whom 
the previous arrangement was long a source of serious trouble— 
can come and go there without difficulty. The nature of the author’s 
duties precluded any extensive anthropological inquiries ; but many 
of the observations incidentally recorded are worth noting. The 
narrative is invariably good-humoured and fair-minded, and, keen 
shot though he is, the author is evidently able to enjoy the beauty 
of living as well as of dead animals. We should like a little more 
information about Mumusa, the witch-doctress of Rukiga, who led 
‘a serious rising’ in 1910 or 1911 (the date is not clear) and ‘ was 
removed to Uganda and placed in durance vile.’ Doubtless this was 
the shortest way of dealing with the trouble—but the unofficial mind 
is tempted to ask whether no better use could have been made of a 
woman apparently so able and influential, and how successfully the 
country is being administered without her, if ‘ success ’ has any other 
meaning in this connexion than facility in collecting the hut tax. 

Professor Meinhof’s fourth series of Hamburg lectures is devoted 
to the customary law of Africa—a wide subject, for he ranges over 
the whole continent and includes in his survey Hamites and Bantu, 
Nigritians and Bushmen. Of course nothing like an extensive 
treatment is attempted in a popular work of this kind: its value 
lies, first, in its very full references to authorities and its use as a 
map or guide in studying them and, secondly, in its point of 
view which, if not altogether novel, is, we fear, far from a common- 
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place to the general reader. He shows that native law and custom, 
however strange and irrational they may appear to us, have their 
roots in the past and cannot be abolished at a stroke—in fact the 
assumption that they must of necessity be abolished at all is probably 
at the root of most ‘ native troubles’ in every quarter of the world. 
Another error which has worked untold mischief is the belief 
that African chieftainship means uncontrolled despotism—from 
which was deduced, in one of our colonies, the doctrine that the 
governor, as ‘ supreme chief over the natives’ was ‘ above all law.’ 
Professor Meinhof exposes this error, though, strangely enough, 
he falls into it himself with respect to the Zulus and elsewhere 
calls them ‘a race particularly difficult to handle ’—which is not 
the experience of those who know them best. He is also mistaken 
in classing them with die eigentlichen Krieger- und Rauberstimme : 
the Zulus, as far back as we have any information about them, 
have always been an agricultural as well as a pastoral people— 
that is to say, the women tilled the soil while the men attended to 
the cattle—they were never dependent on raiding their neighbours, 
or made it their chief business, like the Somali and the Masai. 

I am afraid Professor Meinhof is somewhat over-optimistic in 
estimating the results of European occupation so far as they have 
yet been made manifest ; the inner history of our wars of annexa- 
tion will scarcely warrant his conclusion. And, if a further criticism 
be permitted, one notices here and there slight signs of a tendency 
to be led away by theorizing. But it seems captious to note this 
in the face of a passage like the following, which might well be 
laid to heart by many of our so-called practical men on the spot : 
‘ The assertion that the African follows the maxim “ Might is Right ” 
because it has been observed that he submits to the judicial decision 
of a European is one of the most fatal errors by which the official 
can be led astray. The African will certainly not protest against 
the decision of a superior, if he has no means of making his protest 
felt. . . . But he is not in the habit of forgetting such experiences.’ 

This little book, which can soon be read through by any one 
with a moderate knowledge of German, is worth careful study. 


A. WERNER 
Kine’s Co.Liece, 
University or Lonpon 
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TEN BOOKS ON NORTH AFRICA 


Le NationatismeE MusutMan EN Eoypre, EN Tunisie, EN ALoéRic. Par ANDRE 
Servier. Troisiéme Edition. Constantine: Imprimerie M. Boét. 3 frs. 
1913. 

Précis De Soctorogie Norp-Arricaine (Premiére Partie). Par A. G. P. 
Martin. Paris: Ernest Leroux. 1913. 

Eeyrt in Transition. By Sypney Low. Introduction by the Earl of Cromer. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 7s. 6d. 1914. 

Tue Man or Eeypt. By Crayton Sepewick Coopzr. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 6s. New York: Doran. $1.25 net. 1913. 

Tue Aras in Tripout. By Avan Oster. London: John Murray. tos. 6d. 
net. 1912. 


Tue New Tripott anp wuat I saw in THE Hintertanp. By Eruer Braun. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. tos. 6d. net. 1914. 


Aspects or A.oeria. By Roy Devereux. London: J. M. Dent & Sons. 
tos. 6d. net. 1912. 


Tue Arrican Suores oF THE MEDITERRANEAN ('Twixt Sand and Sea). By 
Cyrit Fiercuer Grant and L. Grant. New and Cheaper Edition. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. ros. 6d. net. 1913. 

Tue Barsary Coast: Sketches of French North Africa. By Atsert Epwarps. 
New York and London: The MacmillanCo. $2net. 8s.6d.net. 1913. 

En Trisv. Missions au Maroc. Par Epmonp Doutrt. Paris: Libraire Paul 
Geuthner. 25 frs. 1914. 


PouiticaL and diplomatic considerations will bring many to study 
North Africa just now who were unbeguiled by her fascinating 
ethnology and history, or by her problems of colonial administration. 

How is it that the destinies of North Africa have bulked so largely 
in the councils of the nations and so little in the councils of the 
Church ? North Africa is a neglected mission field. Except in 
Egypt no great missionary society is at work there, until the very 
recent entrance of the American Methodist Episcopal Board into 
Algeria. Most of the work that has been done has been undertaken 
by small missionary societies, created for the special purpose of 
evangelizing North Africa, and without experience in other fields 
to guide them. With peculiar devotion and earnestness and with 
small resources these societies have faced difficulties as great as in 
any mission field in the world, the difficulties of a field where the 
non-Christian population is wholly Moslem. In North Africa it is a 
case of a frontal attack on Islam or no attack at all. Those who in 
view of the present situation wish to orient themselves in things 
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North African may be glad of this list of recent books on the subject, 
little though they contain about missions. 

The first deals with the problem of nationalism. Britain, 
Italy and France in Egypt and Morocco, Tripoli, Tunis and Algeria 
are working out the problem of how to govern and guide towards 
western civilization large communities almost wholly Moslem. 
Britain has behind her her experience with the Moslem population 
in India: but France at least is attacking quite a new problem. 
Algeria, as Mr. Devereux points out in his Aspects of Algeria, is 
neither a ‘ colonie de peuplement,’ such as Canada, nor a ‘ colonie 
d’exploitation,’ such as the Dutch Indies, but a mixture of both, a 
large Latin colonial population planted on top of a far larger native 
population and that Moslem. In North Africa, France and Britain 
alike have been threatened in the execution of their task by the 
growing spirit of nationalism in the Moslem populations. M. Servier 
in Le Nationalisme Musulman gives any amount of careful docu- 
mentary evidence to prove the existence and the aims of growing 
nationalist movements in Egypt, Tunis and Algeria, movements 
which act and react on each other, and which all aim at throwing off 
the rule of Christian nations. These nationalist movements are 
bred of western education on the one hand, and of the spirit of 
pan-Islamism on the other. This he calls ‘le peril de l’avenir,’ 
and he gives counsel to France as to how to avoid this peril. 

M. Martin’s Sociologie Nord-Africaine is a text-book written for 
young Frenchmen going to the French colonies in government service 
or in business, and aims to give them in concise form accurate in- 
formation on the history of Islam in North Africa, Moslem law and 
ceremonies, the different races inhabiting North Africa, the history 
of French occupation of Algeria, Tunis and Morocco, and the system 
of French administration in each. The writer fulfils his aim ad- 
mirably, and the small book is a storehouse of essential information. 

Mr. Sydney Low’s Egypt in Transition is reeommended on good 
authority, for the introduction is written by Lord Cromer. The 
first half of the book records Mr. Low’s impressions of the Egyptian 
Sudan and British administration there. Only the second half of 
the book concerns our subject—North Africa—and in it he gives a 
clear account of the complicated system of Egyptian government 
with all its extraordinary difficulties: recent developments have 
of course rendered some of his information out of date. He seems 
master of his subject till he comes to the question of religion, when 
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he displays both ignorance and dogmatism. He tells us, for example, 
that there are parts of the world where powerful Christian churches 
have been absorbed by Brahmanism, and that Japan almost became 
a Christian country before the Protestant Reformation. After these 
statements we may take calmly his assertions that we cannot chris- 
tianize the East, and that our missionaries are ineffectual. 

It is a pity that Mr. Clayton Cooper’s volume on The Man of 
Egypt is not a stronger book, for it is the only one before us which 
shows sympathy for missionary work, and attempts to describe it. 
His aim is to give a brief account of the coming man of Egypt in 
his “industrial, educational, political and religious awakenings. It is 
the only book we know of, except government Reports, which gives 
a description of all forms of educational work carried on in Egypt, 
whether by the Government, or Moslems, or missionaries, and it is 
valuable accordingly. But the book is marred by extraordinary 
inaccuracies, especially of spelling. Assiut is consistently spelled 
Assuit: on page 223 we read of the ‘ Monothysite heresy’ and 
surely ‘ Banda Mataran’ was not the cry of the Indian students in 
Bombay and Calcutta. Mr. Cooper does not leave us with a clear 
impression of the man of Egypt, but this is not his fault, as it is 
abundantly clear that a composite photograph of the men of the 
different races and classes in Egypt is as yet impossible. 

In The Arabs in Tripoli Mr. Ostler gives us an interesting and 
lively account of his experiences as a war correspondent during the 
Turco-Italian war. The illustrations are by another war corre- 
spondent, Mr. Seppings Wright. Mr. Ostler is ardently pro-Arab 
and pro-Turk, and despises the Italian soldiery. He believes the 
Italian occupation of Tripoli is by no means secured, and predicts 
the end of it all in the words of a young Spahi, ‘ No end, monsieur, 
only war; always war.’ Mrs. Braun’s book on The New Tripoli, 
written eighteen months later than Mr. Ostler’s, is as ardently pro- 
Italian as his was the reverse. She gives us an account of the Italian 
system of government and of the wonderful improvements they 
have introduced in roads, railways, schools, harbours, hygiene and 
hospitals, but one rather gets the impression that in her description 
of ‘ what I saw in the hinterland’ and elsewhere, she is giving us 
just what her Italian hosts chose she should see. She makes clear 
the different elements in the population, Arabs, Berbers, Jews, 
negroes, both Fezzanese (half-castes) and Sudanese. The whole is 
illustrated by a number of very good photographs. 
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With Mr. Roy Devereux’ Aspects of Algeria we pass to French 
territory, Algeria and Tunis, for he gives us a chapter on ‘ Algeria’s 
Eastern Neighbour,’ contrasting the systems of government and 
colonization in the two French colonies considerably to the advan- 
tage of Tunis. His most valuable chapters are on ‘The Coloniza- 
tion of Algeria,’ ‘ The Industrial Development of Algeria,’ and ‘ The 
Evolution of the Algerians,’ i.e. of the fourth Latin race evolving 
there from the mingling of the French, Italian and Spanish colonists. 
Commercial, agricultural and administrative statistics would seem 
to be Mr. Devereux’ strong point. The earlier chapters are con- 
cerned with the history of Algeria and Islam, written with a some- 
what anti-Christian bias. But can one put much faith in history 
written by one who tells us (page 74) that ‘not much more than a 
century has elapsed since ’ the American Civil War, and other matters 
as strange ? 

The African Shores of the Mediterranean also treats of Algeria and 
Tunis, first historically and later as seen by the two authors, largely 
from the archaeological standpoint. We have far more confidence 
in history and archaeology as presented by these authors than by 
Mr. Devereux. This is far the most accurate of all the English books 
we are reviewing, and it is well illustrated and well worth reading. 

The Barbary Coast is a series of sketches of life in Algeria and 
Morocco, written by Mr. Arthur Bullard under the pseudonym of 
Albert Edwards. Mr. Bullard is a war correspondent who since the 
outbreak of the present war has contributed regularly to the American 
Outlook. His Barbary sketches are exceedingly entertaining, and 
introduce us to real people whom he really got to know—Bedouins 
in their tents, Spanish revolutionaries, claimants to the throne, 
tumblers, beggars, poets, spies, French officials, Mohammedan 
officials both on and off duty, Moorish American citizens, vendors 
of perfumes and such like. He leaves us under the impression 
that we know them too. The most interesting part of his book 
deals with Mogador, where he kept house in native fashion. He 
gives us a strong sense that the French have advanced little towards 
assimilating the native population, and that the Moslem world is 
extraordinarily aloof from the Christian. 

En Tribu also deals with Morocco. It is a finely illustrated 
record of a scientific expedition in Morocco in 1907, a series of notes 
on legends, folk-lore, customs, religious rites, archaeology, flora and 
fauna. M. Doutté has published these notes now with a view to 
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giving a picture of Morocco as it was before the French Protectorate, 
and the extraordinary material changes which have already taken 
place since that was established. He puts in a strong plea in closing 
for the preservation of the old, and seems convinced that the 
Frenchman may learn from the Moor as well as the Moor from the 
Frenchman. 


Ruts Rouse 
WIMBLEDON 





ON THE TRAIL OF THE OPIUM POPPY 


On THe Trait or THE Opium Poppy. By Sir Atexanper Hosiz, LL.D. 2 vols. 
London : George Philip & Son. 25s. net. 1914. 

Monicipat Ernics. Some Facts and Figures from the [Shanghai] Municipal 
Gazette, 1907-1914. By Arnotp Foster. Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh. 
30 cents. 1914. 


Str A. Hoste’s two volumes are a by-product of his official journeys 
in China during 1910 and 1911, when he was, on behalf of the British 
Government, investigating the extent of poppy cultivation. The 
main results of these investigations were published as Parliamen- 
tary Papers. The two volumes now issued contain observations on 
physical and economic conditions which were outside the scope of 
his official reports. As a former British commercial attaché, Sir 
A. Hosie has had his eyes open for business, as the following 
extract will illustrate : 


Next to the poppy, which has been my special quest, lucerne (Medicago 
sativa) has appealed to me more than any crop. . . . I procured a quantity of 
seed of this lucerne which was distributed by the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries in Great Britain, Canada, and South Africa. The result has been 
satisfactory and especially in South Africa, whence a requisition for half a ton 
of seed was sent to China in 1912. 


The two volumes will appeal chiefly to the few who are desirous 
of details of such matters as China’s produce, while the author's 
leisurely and expansive style will demand patient readers. The 
book, containing many interesting observations and some valuable 
information on a variety of subjects, would have lost little and gained 
much by a drastic condensation. 

Many references to opium occur throughout the book, and 
ninety-eight pages of appendices are devoted solely to the same 
topic. Here the author definitely states ‘the evil had its origin 
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in China itself’; that the Chinese have ‘all along been alone re- 
sponsible’; but he claims that China’s successful anti-opium crusade 
is owing to ‘ the help of Great Britain.’ The Rev. Arnold Foster’s 
pamphlet will give us some light on this latter question, and a recently 
published book (1914), The China Clippers, affords some terrible 
evidence—if more be needed—as to the early days. The China 
Clippers is written ‘ entirely for sailors and those who are interested 
in shipping ... in the plain language of the sea without any 
attempt to explain technical or seafaring terms for the benefit of the 
landsman.’ Its evidence ‘ culled from countless abstract log books ’ 
is all the more valuable on this account. Concerning the opium 
clippers the author, Basil Lubbock, writes : 

From the very start the importation of opium into China was entirely 
against the desires and wishes of its rulers. . . . Those enterprising British, 
American and Parsi firms who engaged in the opium traffic were nothing 
more or less than smugglers, smugglers, indeed, who showed greater daring 


and finer seamanship and made bigger profits than any the world had ever 
known. 


From the details of the fights these opium smugglers engaged 
in the following extract is taken. The vessel referred to was the 
American clipper Antelope, and her story is recorded in an American 
book of voyages, long out of print, transcribed by the author. 

On his next passage Captain Watkins was again attacked. This time he 
made a regular example of the Mandarin boats, and after running down two 
of them and drowning their crews, sailed into Macao Roads with a Chinaman 
hanging at each yard-arm as a warning. It was only on rare occasions that 
[opium] cargoes were run without fighting with the authorities. 

A trade with such disgraceful beginnings is having a hardly less 
shameful end, as Mr. Arnold Foster’s pamphlet, based entirely on 
official reports, proves. The British Government’s decision to dis- 
continue the opium trade between India and China was announced 
in the House of Commons by the Under Secretary of State for India 
on May 7, 1918. In his remarks he stated : 


There cannot be the slightest doubt of the earnestness, sincerity, steadfast- 
ness and courage of the Chinese Government and Chinese people as a 
whole. . . . I venture to say, without fear of contradiction, that the history 
of the world shows few actions in bravery and thoroughness comparable to 
the efforts now being made by the Chinese people. 


Unfortunately, though the trade ceased, the opium merchants— 


all British subjects—had accumulated large stocks of the drug at 
22 
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Shanghai, stocks which it is calculated will still need two and a half 
years to exhaust. Since China still strives to keep these from entering 
the country, efforts have been made, and are still being made to 
sell these stocks in the international settlement of Shanghai where 
China has no control. The figures quoted by Mr. Arnold Foster 
show that the licensed opium shops in the Shanghai Concession 
have increased from 87 in 1908 to 654 in 1914, during which period 
the revenue from licenses alone rose from 4290 taels to 86,386 taels. 
The object of Mr. Arnold Foster’s pamphlet is to expose this scandal. 

The position at Shanghai is probably unique in the world. Though 
representations have been made to the Chairman of the Shanghai 
Municipal Council by Sir John Jordan, the British Minister at Peking, 
at the instance of Sir Edward Grey, the Chairman appears able, 
because Shanghai is an international settlement and not purely 
British, practically to ignore such representations. 

It is a satisfaction to know that the Shanghai Missionary Associa- 
tion has issued a manifesto protesting against the present situation, 
and stating that ‘ We feel it our duty to take all rightful steps to help 
forward the present agitation against the continuance of the licenses, 
unless the Council can see its way to modify greatly its present 
policy.’ It is therefore to be hoped that at the March ratepayers’ 
meeting, the Council’s attempt, under the flag marked ‘ inter- 
national,’ to defy the moral pressure of the British Government will 
be brought to nought. 


MARSHALL BRooMHALL 
LonpDoNn 





TWO NOTEWORTHY PUBLICATIONS BY MISSION BOARDS 


Mission Accountinc. For use in the Missions of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. By Dwieut H. Day, 
Treasurer. New York: 156 Fifth Avenue. 1915. 

Hanpsook oF THE CuiNa Mission oF THE Lonpon Missionary Society. Edited 
by Tuomas Cocurane. London: L.M.S. 2s. 6d. net. 1914. 


Mr. Day has opened up a new field in the literature of missions by 
the publication of his small volume on ‘ Mission Accounting’ and 
met a need which has long existed. Among the minor trials of 
missionary life the keeping of mission accounts has many times 
taxed the patience of hard-worked missionaries. The object of 
Mr. Day’s little book is to make this burden as light as expert know- 
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ledge and clear explanation can make it. He unravels the mysteries 
of double entry, bills of exchange, the journal, ledger and cash book, 
appropriations and currency, which vex the soul of the man who 
has had no training in accounting. His explanation of a rate of 
exchange can be easily understood even by the uninitiated. Mr. 
Day also makes clear what a large mission board requires from its 
treasurers in the mission field in regard to the exact and businesslike 
care of mission accounts. The volume is written primarily for the 
use of the mission treasurers of the American Presbyterian Board, 
but the principles of sound book-keeping are explained and illustrated 
so clearly that the treasurers of other societies and all who have to 
keep mission accounts will find it full of help and suggestion. 

The Handbook of the China Mission of the London Missionary Society 
is an account of the five China missions of the London Missionary 
Society, in North, Central and East China, Fukien and South China. 
Under each head station there is a detailed statement regarding out- 
stations, staff, buildings, church membership, contributions, schools, 
medical work, etc. The state of mission property, the terms on which 
it is held, the places where the deeds are deposited and the oppor- 
tunities for acquiring new sites are exactly described. Under each 
head station there is a paragraph dealing with policy and needs, 
and showing what departments of the work are in special need of 
strengthening and in what directions extension should be made, 
as circumstances permit. Each section of the Handbook is pro- 
vided with statistical tables and a carefully prepared map. The 
importance of the Handbook, however, lies not merely in the thor- 
oughness with which the information has been collected and pre- 
sented, but in the fact that its contents have received the official 
approval of the advisory council of the society’s mission in China. 
The organization of the missions of the London Missionary Society 
in China has in recent years been considerably developed. In each 
of the five fields the district committee of missionaries appoints a 
representative to a central advisory council, which annually reviews 
the policies of the district committees, unifies the work in the different 
fields, and advises the home board. At the same time and place a 
Chinese advisory council meets and is taken into consultation on 
all important matters of policy. The policy for each mission district 
set forth in the Handbook represents the considered judgment both 
of the district committees of the area in question and of the central 
advisory councils, both Chinese and foreign. The Handbook thus 
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provides the foundations for a considered and sustained policy of 
the society in regard to the whole of its work in China. The Chinese 
leaders, the missionaries and the directors of the home board are in 
a position to know exactly what the policy of the society is, and the 
energies and enthusiasms of the individual] are brought into due 
relation and subordination to the common mind of the whole 
missionary body. Experience will no doubt show ways in which 
the Handbook can be improved and made more useful, but the 
production of a volume of this character is a landmark in the de- 
velopment of a strong and unified missionary policy which deserves 
to be noted. 


J. H. OLDHAM 


EpINBURGH 





SHORTER NOTICES 


The Individual and the Social Gospel. By Shailer Mathews (Mis- 
sionary Education Movement, New York). 1914. This small 
volume published jointly by the Missionary Education Movement 
and the Laymen’s Missionary Movement in America is an expansion 
of the ideas contained in an article on ‘ Missions and the Social 
Gospel,’ contributed by Dr. Shailer Mathews to this Review in July 
of last year. It contains four chapters on ‘ Saving the Individual,’ 
‘ Christianizing the Home,’ ‘ Christianizing Education,’ and ‘ Chris- 
tianizing the Social Order.’ Dr. Mathews’ contention is that the 
social gospel is not a new gospel, but the message of the saving power 
of God as applied to society as well as to individuals ; and that the 
Gospel must necessarily be a social gospel, because there is no such 
thing as a mere individual entirely independent of the social con- 
ditions amidst which he is placed. The social gospel is ‘ the joyful 
message that the power of Jesus Christ the Son of God is sufficient 
to regenerate the social order which tends to express itself in indi- 
viduals : that the Gospel is the power of God unto salvation, not to the 
individual or society, but to the individual in society.” Dr. Mathews 
points out that foreign missionary work has abundantly shown the 
inherent power of the Gospel to awaken new conceptions of life and 
liberty and to transform social conditions, but that the problem 
to-day is not only that of conquering primitive and eastern civiliza- 
tions, but also of transforming western civilization. The failure of 
the Church sufficiently to recognize this is a serious hindrance to its 
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missionary work abroad. This little book is full of strong and living 
thought, and deserves a wide circulation. 


An Essay on the Civilizations of India, China and Japan. By G. 
Lowes Dickinson. London. (J. M. Dent. 1s. 6d.) The observations 
of a traveller possessing an unusually acute and well-trained mind 
are of interest to the supporters of missions, even though the writer, 
like Mr. Lowes Dickinson, does not believe that the East will ever 
become Christian. Mr. Dickinson in his travels had access to the 
best sources of information and his generalizations are stimulating, 
whether one agrees with them or not. The great contrast in his 
view is not between East and West but between India and the rest 
of the world. India is not only the most religious of all countries, 
with the possible exception of Russia, but its religion is radically 
different from that of western nations. In the first place Indian 
religion does not put man in the centre of things, and is consequently 
very ‘inhuman’; and secondly to the Indian saint matter is unreal 
and history illusory, whereas to western peoples the time process is 
the real process and everything material matters very much indeed. 
This religious difference, together with the dominance of caste, the 
gulf between rulers and ruled, the apparent hopelessness of the task 
the English have undertaken and the lack of real capacity and 
promise in the revolutionary movement left in the mind of Mr. 
Dickinson a sense of oppression and tragedy. In China, on the 
other hand, the sun seemed to shine. He fell in love at first sight 
with ‘ these ugly, cheery, vigorous people.’ The secularism of the 
Chinese and the democratic character of their institutions make them 
fundamentally akin to the West in spite of superficial differences. 
Japan reminded Mr. Dickinson of ancient Greece—a Greece, however, 
without Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Sophocles and Thucydides. Its 
dominant note is chivalry, but the ancient basis of society is being 
undermined by industrialism leading to pauperism, unemployment, 
unrest and discontent. 


Japan To-day and To-morrow. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
New York. (Macmillan Co. 8s. 6d. net.) A few months ago Mr. 
Mabie gave to Japan studies on American Ideals, Character and Life, 
first as lectures then as a book. Now he gives to America these 
delicate impressions of Japan, more like sketches to be turned over 
in an artist’s portfolio than chapters to be read in cold print» The 
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book attains its end, which is ‘to convey an impression of the 
Japanese people, not by definition nor by characterization, but by 
making clear its reflection in the vital landscape of the country.’ 
Mr. Mabie makes no attempt to write an appreciation of the Japanese ; 
he instinctively apprehends them. The closing chapter traces three 
stages through which the East and the West are mutually passing : 
‘To the fascination of strangeness has followed the repulsion of 
strangeness, and that in turn is being followed by clear and dis- 
criminating judgment.’ Thirteen out of the nineteen studies have 
already appeared in The Outlook. 


Presbyterian Medical Missions. By Abram Woodruff Halsey 
(New York: Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A.). All mission boards utilize medical agency more or 
less, but few of them have stated in a concrete form the nature and 
extent of their undertaking. We welcome Dr. Halsey’s little 
volume as a step in the right direction. The descriptive letter-press, 
filling some fifty pages, does not materially differ from the usual 
reports in missionary periodicals, but the appendixes, giving a list 
of the past and present medical missionaries of the board, and data 
concerning the present work of the 74 hospitals and 120!dispensaries 
which in the year 1913 dealt with over 4,300,000 patients in Africa, 
China, India, Guatemala, Korea, Persia, the Philippines, Siam, 
Laos and Syria are valuable both from a missionary and professional 
standpoint. 


John Williams the Shipbuilder. By Basil Mathews (Oxford 
University Press, London, 2s. net). The qualities which ensured 
the success of Mr. Basil Mathews’ previous book, Livingstone the 
Pathfinder, are manifest also in this third volume of ‘ The Path- 
finder Series.’ The vivid story of the work of John Williams amongst 
the Pacific Islands lends itself to descriptive writing, and abounds 
in those great heroic moral crises which Mr. Mathews knows how to 
handle with suggestive reticence. The book, while perfectly adapted 
to boy and girl readers, is one which few adults will find it easy to lay 
aside half read. 
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MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editor has the advantage of the 
co-operation of Professor Harlan P. Beach, D.D. (Yale), Professor Mare 
Boegner (Paris), Mr. Marshall Broomhall (London), Rev. W. A. Crabtree 
(London), Mr. J. N. Farquhar (Calcutta), Rev. E. C. Lobenstine (Shanghai), 
Mr. Jakob E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Professor H. M. van Nes (Leiden), 
Professor D. Julius Richter (Berlin), Mr. K. J. Saunders (Rangoon), Rev. Fr. 
Schepelern (Aarhus), Eugene Stock, D.C.L. (London), Rev. S. H. Wain- 
right, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A, Lukyn Williams, D.D. (London). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Entries of magazine articles are distinguished by f. 

Abbreviations of magazine titles are explained on p. 352. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 


MAIN HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


I. History 
II, MissIoNARY BIOGRAPHY 
Ili. THz Home Base 
IV. Tue Mission FIeLps 
V. Works OF REFERENCE 
VI. THEORY AND PRINCIPLES OF MISSIONS 
VII. THB TRAINING AND QUALIFICATIONS 
OF MISSIONARIES 
VIII. Misstonary MB&tTHODS 


I. History 
Missions since the Reformation 


{DE DOOP DER HEIDEN-KINDEREN OP DE 
DorDTSCHE SYNODE. Prof. Dr. H. M. van 
Nes. MNZG, 1914 (LVIII‘), 350-9. 202. 


History of Missionary Societies 


fLes MIssIONS DE LA COMPAGNIE DE J&susS 
DEPUIS UN sI&cLE. A. Brou. Etudes, 
1914 (5 Aoat), 382-97. 203. 

De NEDERLANDSCHE ZENDINGSVEREENIGING 
(opgericht 1858). 14 blz. Zendingsver- 
eeniging. Gratis. 1915. 204. 

A short, illustrated survey of the organization, 
rules and aims of the Netherlands Missionary 
Union, founded in 1858 for work among Moham- 
medans and heathen in the Dutch East Indies. 


See also 273, 288. 





IX. THe CHURCH IN THE MIssION FIBLD 
X. Comity, Co-OPERATION AND UNITY 
XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE Non-CuRISTIAB 
RELIGIONS 
XII. Soctat AND POLITICAL RELATIONS OF 
MISSIONS 
XIII. Hortatory AND PRACTICAL 
XIV. NEw MIssIonary MAGAZINES 
XV. Missionary EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS 


il. Missionary Biography 


EDWARD BICKERSTETH, MISSIONARY BISHOP 
IN JAPAN. Prefaced by an Introductory 
Letter from His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and by a Foreword by the 
Right Reverend Cecil H. Boutflower, Bishop 
in South Tokyo. 187 pp. Tokyo: Kyo- 
bunkwan. Y.1.00. I914. 205. 

A brief life of the late Edward Bickersteth, 
who was Bishop in Japan from 1886 until 1897, 
together with extracts from his sermons, addresses 
and pastorals. Under his counsel the constitu- 
tion and laws of the Nippon Seikokwai were laid 
down and by his efforts the number of dioceses 
and bishoprics was increased in Japan. The 
larger Life and Letters of Edward Bickersteth 
was published in 1905. 


SAMUEL BiLtincs CaPEN: His Life and Work, 
Chauncy J. Hawkins. Illus. 258 pp, 
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Boston: Pilgrim Press. $1.25. 1914. 
206 


This biography illustrates the wide service 
open to a woting layman interested in the 
missionary side of Christian civics, education 
and philanthropy. Dr. Capen, who died at 
Shanghai while on a missionary tour of the 
world, was one of the two founders of the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement, and president for 
some years of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. 

GRIFFITH JOHN. CENTRALKINAS APOSTEL. 
En biografi. Anna Fredén. 112 S. Jén- 
képing: H. Halls Boktryckeri A.—B.s 
Férlag. Kr. 0.75. 1914. 207. 


¢{SAMUEL MARSDEN—A CENTENARY ARTICLE. 
Bishop M. R. Neligan. EW, 1915 (Jan.), 
55-74. 208. 


ll. The Home Base 


tSome ASPECTS OF THE WORK OF A TREASURER 
OF A FoREIGN Mission Boarp. Dwight 
H. Day. IRM, 1915 (Apr.), 221-31. 209. 


Mission AccouNnTING. For Use in_ the 
Missions of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
Dwight H. Day. 78 pp. New York: 156 
Fifth Avenue. 1915. 270. 

See review, p. 338. 


GESCHICHTLICHE BEZIEHUNGEN ZWISCHEN DER 
AEUSSERN UND INNEREN MISSION DER 
DEUTSCHEN  EVANGELISCHEN  KIRCHEN. 
Wilhelm Voigt. 48 S. Hamburg: Rauhes 
Haus. 75 Pig. 1914. 272. 


{Dre STIMMUNG DER MISSIONSKREISE ANGE- 
SICHTS DFS WELTKRIEGES. Dr. H. Christ- 
Socin. EMM, 1914 (Dec.), 480-500. 212. 


{MISSIONARY INTERCESSION AND THE CRISIS. 
A.G. Hogg. IRM, 1915 (Apr.), 248-60. 273. 


Tuy Krincpom Come. A _ Book of Social 
Prayers for Public and Private Worship. 
R. E. Diffendorfer. New York: Miss. 
Educ. Movement. 25 cents. I914. 214. 

A good collection of short prayers prepared 
by leaders of various forms of religious and 
social work at home, and by representatives of 
many mission fields. 

See also 206 (Biography); 293-4 (Conti- 
nental Missions). 


iV. The Missien Fields 
Japan (ineluding Chosen and Formosa) 


PrRE-MEIJI EDUCATION IN JAPAN. A Study 
of Japanese Education Previous to the 
Restoration of 1868. Frank Alanson Lom- 
bard. 275 pp. Tokyo: Kyobunkwan 
(Meth. Publ. House). 1914. ar5. 

A treatment of the ay wider than that of 
educational history. A k for the general 
reader, not for the specialist in education. 





JAPANESE GOVERNMENT DocumEnTs. Edited 
with Introduction by W. W. McLaren, 
Ph.D. (Transactions of the Asiatic Society 
of Japan.) 681 pp. Yokohama: Kelly 
& Walsh. 6.00. 1914. 216. 

Documents illustrating the highly important 
period between 1868-1889, or from the Restora- 
tion to the giving of the Constitution. They 
show the chronological process by which feudal 
institutions were replaced by representative 
institutions and to what degree (very slight 
according to the author) the popular element 
has been admitted to power in the matter of 
legislation. 


THE MISCELLANY OF A JAPANESE PRIEST. 
Being a Translation of Tsure-Zure Gusa. 
William N. Porter. With an Introduction 
by Sanki Ichikawa. Illus. 216 pp. 
London: Humphrey Milford. 2s. 6d. net. 
1914. 227. 

A classic of the fourteenth century, containing 
jottings and anecdotes which throw light on the 
customs of old Japan, and afford a clue to the 
mind of the Japanese. 

{Tur DispositIoN OF THE DEAD IN OLD 
Mee), William H. Erskine. JE, 1914 
Nov.), 443-6. 278. 


tHow CHRISTIANITY WAS NOT EXTERMINATED, 
E. R. Bull. JE, 1914 (Dec.), 472-6. 279. 


Japan To-DAyY AND To-morRow. Hamilton 
Wright Mabie. Illus. 291 pp. New York 
and London: Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 
1914. 220. 

See review, p. 341. 

In PEACE AND WaR IN Japan. Herbert 
Moore. Illus. 152 pp. London: S.P.G. 
2s. net. I915. 222. 

A well-told story dealing with rural life in 
Japan and the Russo-J apanese war. 

{THE NATIONAL EvANGELISTIC CAMPAIGN. A 
sketch of the work done up to the present. 
. H. Wainright. JE, 1914 (Dec.), 477- 
0. 222. 


tA Visit To Korea. J. L. Dearing, D.D. 
JE, 1914 (Nov.), 450-2. 223. 
See also 205 (Biography). 


La HI&RARCHIE CATHOLIQUE EN CHINE, EN 

CoRgE ET AU JAPON (1307-1914). Pére 

oseph de Moidrey, S.J. 301 pp. Shang- 

i: Imprimerie de l’Orphelinat de Pou- 
s@-wé. I914. 224. 


CHINEESCHE LEGENDEN EN VERHALEN. Uit 
het Engelsch von C. Campbell Brown door 
Dr. W. B. van Staveren, met een woord 
vooraf van Prof. Dr. H. M. van Nes. 196 
blz. Rotterdam: Drukkerij Libertas. f 
1.35. I914. 225. 

A Dutch translation’of Mr. Campbell Brown’s 
* China in Legend and Story.’ 
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La CHINE gui vient. E. A. Ross, trad. 
F. M. Delhorme. Illus. 305 pp. Paris: 
Payot. 3 fr. 50. 1914. 226. 

A Woman 1N Cuina. Mary Gaunt. Illus. 


390 pp. London: Werner Laurie. 
net. I914. 227. 

No record of a recent visit of several months 
to North China can lack in interest, but there is 
little material of value to the student in this 
book. The writer does not believe in missions, 
but occasionally missionaries compel an admira- 
tion half reluctant, half wistful. 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE OpiuM Poppy. A 
Narrative of Travel in the Chief Opium- 
Producing Provinces of China. Sir Alexander 
Hosie. 2 vols. Illus. 300, 308 pp. 
London: Philip. 25s. net. 1914. 228. 

See review, p. 336. 


L.M.S. CHINA HANDBOOK, 1915. Maps and 
Diagrams. 134 pp. London: L.M.S. 
2s. 6d. net. 1915. 229. 

See review, p. 338. 


{THE SIxTH MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE OF 
THE CHINA CONTINUATION COMMITTEE. 
CR, 1914 (Nov.), 710-14. 230. 


{MISSIONARY PROGRESS IN CHINA. 
(Jan.), 13-60. 231. 
_ The January number of the Chinese Recorder 
is given to reports of missionary progress in the 
provinces of Manchuria, Shansi, Shantung, 
Kiangsu, Chekiang, Fukien, Kwangtung, 
Anhwei, Hunan, Szechwan, and Yunnan; with 
two articles on educational work. 


{Diz BEKEHRUNG CHINESISCHER BiicHER- 
LESER. Missionar Dr. W. Oehler. EMM, 
1915 (Jan.), 7-13; (Feb.), 36-44. 232. 

{A PLAN FoR REACHING THE STUDENT CLASSES 
OF THE LOWER ScHoots or CuHina. A. B. 
de Haan, CR, 1914 (Dec.), 758-62. 233. 


Tue Lire oF JESUS AND PRESENT-Day Pros- 
LEMS. John Stewart Burgess. 46 pp. 
Peking: Y.M.C.A. 1914. 234. : 

An inductive study in the Gospel of St. Mark 
designed for the use of nonchristian govern- 
ment students in connexion with Mr. Sherwood 
Eddy’s campaign. 

See also 207 (Biography); 300-z (Evangel- 
istic); 306 (Medical); 309 (Literature) ; 
311-12 (Church) ; 35z (Opium) ; 360 (Boys 
and Girls). 


15s. 


CR, 1915 


Malay Archipelago 


A JOURNEY To Java. M. McMillan. 
ndon: Holden & Hardingham. 
met. I914. 235. 

A typical British tourist’s book, but distinctly 
good of its kind. The chapters are pleasantly 
written and the writer has looked up facts to 
illustrate what shesaw. A British mission in New 
Guinea is referred to, but not the important Dutch 
and an missions in Java. 


286 pp. 
7s. 6d. 
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{MISSIONS AMONG THE MOSLEMS OF JAVA. J. 
W. Gunning. MW, tors (Jan.), 63-75. 236. 


{DE ZENDING ONDER DE MOHAMMEDANEN 
op Java. Dr. J. W. Gunning. Onze Eeuw, 
1915 (XV'), 92-122. 237. 

Issued also separately in pamphlet form. 
BARE’E-SPREKENDE TORADJA’S VAN 

MIDDEN-CELEBES. Dr. N. Adriani en Dr. 

Albert C. Kruyt. Vol. Ill. Taal-en letter- 

kundige schets der Bare’e taal en overzicht 

van het taalgebied: Celebes-Zuid-Halma- 
hera. 717 blz. ’s-Gravenhage: M. Nyhoff. 

f 4.50. 1914. 238. 

See IRM, 1913 (Apr.), Bib. No. 234; 1914 

(Jan.), Bib. No. 46. With this third volume the 

standard work is complete. 


{Diz MISSIONSARBEIT AUF HOLLANDISCH- 


De 


NEUGUINEA. J. Rauws. AMZ, 1914 (XII), 
528-36. 239. 

See also 3126 (Church); 32r (Religion) ; 
347-8. 


British India and Ceylon 
TRAVELS IN THE MOGUL EMPIRE, A.D. 1656- 
1668. Francois Bernier. Translated and 
annotated by Archibald Constable. Second 


edition. Revised by Vincent A. Smith. 
Illus. Maps. li+497 pp. London: Ox- 
ford University Press. 6s.net. 1914. 240. 


An excellent edition of the famous travels. 


THE Kuasis. Lt.-Col. P. R. T. Gurdon, C.S.I. 
With introduction by Sir Charles Lyall, 


K.C.S.I. Published under the Orders of 
the Assam Administration. Second edi- 
tion. Illus. xxiv+232 pp. London: 
Macmillan. 1914. 241. 

SVARNALATA: SCENES FROM HINDU VILLAGE 
LirE In BencaL. T. N. Ganguli. Trans- 
lated by Dakshinacharan Roy. Illus. vi+ 
281 pp. London: Macmillan. 3s. net. 
1914. 242. 


A simple story which gives a trustworthy 
picture of Hindu village life in Bengal. 


SOUTHERN INDIA. Painted by Lady Lawley, 
described by F. E. Penny. Illus. 258 pp. 
London: A. & C. Black. 20s. net. 1914. 
243. 

Bie sketches, which are mainly of typical 
Indian figures, and the letterpress, which is 
designed for those who have no previous know- 
ledge of India, are equally good. 


KancHiIPuRAM. J. H. Maclean. Encyclo- 
pedia of Religion and Ethics. Vol. vii, 
644-8. 244. 


A very accurate and informing article on the 
history of Conjeeveram. 

DE KAaSTLOsas HOoPP. Nagot om missions- 
arbetet bland de f6értryckta klasserna i 
Indien. G. E. Phillips. Bemyndigad éver- 
sattning av I. H-d. 133 S. Uppsala: F. 
C. Askerbergs Bokférlags AB. Kr. 2.00. 
1914. 245. 
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A GLADDENING River. Twenty-five Years’ 
Guild Influence among the Himalayas. D. 


- Manuel. Illus. 260 pp. ondon : 
A. C. Black. Edinburgh: Clark. ts. 
1914. 246. 


Though written entirely for members of the 
Church of Scotland Guilds which support the 
Kalimpong Mission, the book contains a record 

| of successful and enterprising work which is 
informing for general readers. 


AMONG THE LusnHats. Herbert Anderson. 
Illus. 43 pp. London: Carey Press. Is. 
1914. 247. 

An interesting account of a visit paid to the 
English Baptist Mission among the jungles of 
Southern Lushai on the borders of Burma. 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN INDIA, 1907- 
1912. Vol. 1. Sixth Quinquennial Review. 
Illus. xvii + 284 + xxxii , eh 
Vol. Il. Appendices and Tables. 292 pp. 
2s. 7d. London: Wyman. Edinburgh; 
H.M. Stationery Office. 1914. 248. 


{Tue PRoBLEM oF INDIAN EpucaTion. Lala 
Baijnath, Rai Bahadur. Modern Review, 
1914 (Dec.), 544-56. 249. 


{EDUCATION OF WoMEN IN INDIA. Indian 
Social Reformer, 1914 (Nov. 1), 100-1; 
(Nov. 8), 112-13 ; (Nov. 15), 124-5. 250. 


tSociat Service. Its Evoturtion. N. G. 
Chandavarkar. Indian Social Reformer, 
1914 (Nov. 22), 136-7; (Nov. 29), 148-50; 
(Dec. 6), 159-60; (Dec. 13), 172-3; (Dec. 
20), 184-5. 251. 


{THE MunpDa ParRHA SYSTEM OR CLAN GOVERN- 
MENT IN RELATION TO CHRISTIANITY. E. H. 
Whitley. EW, 1915 (Jan.), 101-6. 252. 


{DET VARDANDE INpDIEN. Gertrud Aulén. 
SMT, to14 (VI), 251-62. 253. 


{THE PROTESTANT MISSIONARY PROPAGANDA 
In Inp1a. J. P. Jones. Harvard Theo- 
oy! Review, 1915 (Jan.), 18-44. 254. 

e€ p. 308. 


{Diz TELUGU-MISSION DER AMERIKANISCHEN 
BaPtTisTEN (B.M.U.). Missionsinspektor E. 
Kriele. AMZ, 1915 (Jan.), 19-25; (Feb.), 
48-58. 255. 


HANDBOOK oF Musicat EvanceE.ism. L. I. 
Stephen and H. A. Popley. 214 pp. Mad- 
ras : Methodist Publishing House. 12 annas. 
I9I4. 256. 

A manual for the use of Hindu music in singing 
the Gospel to Hindus. There are sixteen pages 
of an introduction in English on musical evan- 
gelism and the pay of Hindu music, and 
twenty pages in Tamil on the essential principles 
of Hindu music. The heart of the Souk consists 
of Christian lyrics set to Hindu music by means 
of a simple new notation based on the tonic 
sol-fa system. A few select Hindu devotional 
lyrics close the book. 


See also 289 (Jews); 292 (Students in Gt. 
Britain) ; 299 (Missionaries on Furlough) ; 
go2-5 (Missionary Methods); 313-15 
(Church) ; 3r9 (Comity) ; 322-8, 332 (Re- 
ligions) ; 354 (Boys and Girls), 


Mohammedan Lands and Work among 
Mosiems 


DET MUHAMMEDANSKA PROBLEMET. W. H. T. 
Gairdner. Bemyndigad dversdttning av 
Ester Nilsson. 273 S. Stockholm: Svenska 
Missionsférbundets Férlag. Kr. 2.25. 1914 
257. 

¢THE PROBLEM OF THE NEAR East. A Pre- 
liminary Survey. J. A.R. Marriott. Nine- 
teenth Century, 1915 (Feb.), 337-51. 258. 

A concise historical and political statement, 
general in its earlier sections but at the close 
dealing with British interests. 


tTHe Drap Wetcut or Istam In NorTH 
Arrica. W. J. W. Roome. MW, 1915 
(Jan.), 38-57. 259. 

tIisLaM AND NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY. 
II. ENGLAND AND HER DEPENDENCIES. 
W. St. Clair Tisdall. MW, 1915 (Jan.), 
22-9. 260. 


{THE War anv Istam. I. SouTH ARABIA. 
. C. Young. II. Turkey. S. Ralph 
arlow. III. Atcrers. E. F. Frease, D.D. 
IV. Inpia. H. A. Walter. MW, 1915 
(Jan.), 4-19. 261. 


ABERGLAUBE UND VOLKSMEDIZIN IM LANDE 
DER BIBEL. Dr. . Canaan. Abhand- 
lungen des Hamburger Kolonialinstituts 
Bd. XX. Hamburg: Friedrichsen. M. 6. 
Igl4. 262. 


AraBIA INFELIX. Or THE TURKS IN YAMEN. 
G. Wyman Bury. Illus. 213pp. London: 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 1915. 263. 

Mr. Wyman Bury is a recognized authority 
on south-west Arabia. This book, describing 
political and social conditions in the Turkish 
vilayet of Yamen, is a worthy successor to his 
previous volume—The La of Us—dealing 
with the Aden hinterland (see IRM, 1913 (April), 
No. 258). 


Hints FOR RESIDENTS AND TRAVELLERS IN 
Persia. A. R. Neligan, M.D. 195 pp. 
London: Bale. 5s. net. 1014. 264. 

A practical elementary handbook, by the 
physician to the British Legation at Tehran. 


THE ORIENT Express. A. Moore. 308 pp- 
London: Constable. 7s. 6d. net. I914- 
265. 

ir. Moore was special correspondent of The 
Times in Persia and in Turkey. Many of these 
brilliantly written political and imaginative 
sketches, based on experiences between 1905 
and 1913, have already appeared in various 
periodi 





See also 236-7 (Java) ; 334-5 (Religion). 
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North Africa 
(from Morocco to Somaliland) 


Précis DE SocioLociz NorpD-AFRICAINE 
(PREMIERE PARTIE). A. G. P. Martin. 208 
pp. Paris: Leroux. 1913. 266. 

See review, p. 332. 
fMIssIONSRUNDscHAU. Nordafrika. D. G. 


Kurze. AMZ, 1915 (Jan.), 25-32. 267. 


{THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE ANGLO-EGyp- 
TIAN SUDAN. Percy F. Martin. Quarterly 
Review, 1914 (Dec.), 1-25. 268. 

useful summary of facts, prepared just 
before the outbreak of the war. 


West Africa 
(from Senegal to the Cunene, including the 
West and Central Sudan) 

DiE PoOESIE DER DUALANEGER IN KAMERUN. 
Archiv fiir Anthropologie. Missionar Bufe. 
Neue Folge. Bd. XIII. Heft I. Braun- 
schweig: Vieweg. 1914. 269. 

{Les Panouins EscLAVES DE LA POLYGAMIE. 
Des difficultés pour les convertis de se 
libérer. Charles Cadier. Journal des 
Missions Evangéliques, 1914 (Déc.), 235- 
41. 270. 

See also 350. 

East Africa 
(from the Zambesi to the Juba) 

DEuTSCH OSTAFRIKA UND SEIN NACHBAR- 
GEBIET. Ein MHandbuch fir _ Reisende. 
Dr. Karstedt. 319 S. Berlin: D. Reimer 
(E. Vohsen). M.6. 1914. 2771. 

VOLKSBUCH DER WADSCHAGGA.  Sagen, 
Marchen, Fabeln und Schwanke den Dschag- 
ganegern. Nacherzahlt von Bruno Gut- 


mann. 255 S. Leipzig: Ev. Luth. Miss. 
Verlag. M.3. 1914. 272. 
Livincstonta. The Story of our Mission. 


Donald Fraser. Illus. 88pp. Edinburgh : 
U.F. Ch. of Scotland. 1s. net. 1914. 273. 

The story of a great mission, well told by the 
author of The Future of Africa and Winning a 
Primitive People. 

REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST 
GENERAL MISSIONARY CONFERENCE OF 
NortH-WeEst Ruopesia, held at Living- 
stone, June 29th, 1914. 35 pp. Kasenga: 
Baila-Batonga Mission. 1914. 274. 

= also 3z7 (Church); 355-6 (Boys and 

ir 


Is). 
South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rigors) 
7BLack AND WH5HITE IN SouTH AFRICA. 
Maurice S. Evans. IRM, rg15 (Apr.), 177-99. 
275. 


UNTER DEN ZuLU. Mancherlei Mitteilungen 


aus dem praktischen Missionsdienst. David 
Wolff. 142 S.  Hermannsburg: Miss. 
Buchh. M. 1.80. I914. 276. 
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Madagascar 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN MADAGASCAR. a 


reface by the Bishop in Madagascar. _ 
McMahon. Illus. 179pp. London: S.P.G. 
2s. net. I914. 277. 
{La Misston DE Mapacascar. Pierre de la 
Devéze. Etudes, 1914 (5 Juin), 658-80. 278. 


America and the West indies 


THE New Vorce 1n Race ADJUSTMENTS. 
Addresses and Reports presented at the 
Negro Christian Student Conference, Atlanta, 


Georgia, May 14-18, 1914. Edited by A. 
M. Trawick. vi+230 pp. New York: 
Student Volunteer Movement. 1914. 279. 


The report of the Conference described in 
the article by Professor Harlan P. Beach (see 
next entry). It contains the main addresses 
given by thirty of the coloured and white leaders, 
preliminary matter relative to the gathering, 
and a fairly full bibliography at the close. 


{THe Necro CHRISTIAN STUDENT CONFER- 
ENCE, May 14-18, 1914. Harlan P. Beach. 
IRM, tors (Apr.), 275-82. 280. 


Up anp Down THE NortH Paciric Coast 
BY CANOE AND Mission Suip. Thomas 
Crosby, D.D. Illus. 403 pp. Toronto: 
Methodist Mission Rooms. 1914. 282. 

A record, by a pioneer missionary of forty- 
four years’ standing, of the richly rewarded 
work of Canadian Methodists among the various 
Indian tribes in British Columbia and Alaska.; 


Kiowa: THE HIstoRY OF A BLANKET INDIAN 
Mission. Isabel Crawford. Illus. 242 pp. 
New York: Revell. $1.25. 1915. 282. 

A vivid and unconventional record of ten 
years’ devoted service (1896-1906) in Oklahoma. 
The reader is introduced with frankness and 
simplicity to native life, thought and folk-lore. 


WITH THE BIBLE IN BraziL. Being the story 
of a few of the marvellous incidents arising 
from its circulation there. With a fore- 
word by J. Stuart Holden. Frederick C. 
Glass. Illus. 164 pp. London: Morgan 
& Scott. 2s. 6d.net. 1914. 283. 


THE Lower Amazon. Algot Lange. Illus. 
468 pp. London and New York: Putnam. 
Tos. 6d. net; $2.50 net. 1914. 284. 

A narrative of explorations in the State of 
Para on the Lower Amazon, and in particular 
of contact with the Ararandewara Indians on 
the headwaters of the Moju river. The author 
was officially connected with the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs of the Brazilian Federal Govern- 
ment. The book is an interesting one, but 
constant use of the present tense is wearisome 
to the reader. 


Australasia and Oceania 


THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINAL AND THE 
CHRISTIAN CHuRCH. Herbert Pitts. Illus. 
133 pp. London: S.P.C.K. 2s. net. 
1914. 285. 
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AusTRALIA's GREATEST NEED. J. W. S. 
Tomlin. 346 pp. London: S.P.G. 2s. 
net. 1914. 286. 

FRANCE AND ENGLAND IN THE NEW HEBRIDES. 
The Anglo-French Condominium. Edward 
es. Illus. 234 pp. Melbourne: Geo. 

obertson & Co. 5s. 1914. 287. 

Istes AFAR OFF. An illustrated handbook 
to the Missions of the London Missionary 
Society in Polynesia. George Cousins. 
104 pp. London: L.M.S. 6d. net. 1914. 
288. 


Another of the useful illustrated handbooks 
issued by the London Missionary Society, dealing 
with the Society’s missions in Polynesia. 

See also 208 (Biography) ; 353, 357 (Boys and 
Girls). 
The Jews 
Jews 1n Cocutn (Malabar). J. H. Lord. 
Encyclopedia of Religion and _ Ethics. 
Vol. vii, 557-9. 289. 


tARE Missions To Jews A FaiturE? A 
Study of official Judaism and Christian 
Missions. S. B. Rohold. MRW, 1914 
(Dec.), 887-94. 290. 

{DIE 9. INTERNATIONALE JUDENMISSIONS- 
KONFERENZ IN HAMBURG. O. Mahl. 
Nathanaél, 1914 (XXX*), 66-89. 297. 

See also 336- 41 (Judaism). 

Orientals in the West 

REPORT ON THE WORK OF THE INDIAN 
STUDENTS’ DEPARTMENT, july 1913-June 

ym 


1914. 1I7 pp. London: an. din- 
burgh: H.M. Stationery Office. 2d. 
1914. 292. 


General 
{THE WorRK OF CONTINENTAL MISSIONARY 
Societies. IRM, 1915 (Apr.), 283-302. 293. 


Das DEUTSCHE KOLONIALREICH UND DIE 
MISSION. Julius Richter. Missions- 
studienbicher. Neue Folge. 171 S. 
Basel: Miss. Buchh. M. 3.20. 1914. 294. 


THE MODERNIZING OF THE ORIENT. Clayton 
Sedgwick Cooper. Illus. 353 pp. New 
York: McBride & Nast. $2. 1914. 295. 

The outcome of two journeys round the 
world. It deals with the Mediterranean 
littoral, Egypt, India (seven chapters), China 
(three chapters), the Philippines, and Japan 
(three chapters) The writer holds that 
modernization should be based on old traditions, 
temperament and religion, the West not being 
substituted for the East. Missions are sym- 
pathetically referred to, but without adequate 
recognition of their religious aim. 


See also 307 (Medical); 308 (Literature) ; 
310 (Self-Support) ; 349. 
Vv. Works of Reference 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS. 
Vol. vii. Hymns-Liberty. Edited by 


ames Hastings. Edinburgh: T. & T. 

lark. 28s. net. 1915. 296. 

The larger subjects in this volume, which are 
treated comparatively, separate sections being 
devoted to the idea as it appears in different 
religions or among different peoples, are Hymns 
(58 pp.), Images and Idols (s1 pp.), Incarnation, 
Initiation, Inheritance, Inspiration and Law 
(85 pp.). Dealing with particular religions 
there are articles on Judaism, Jainism, and 
Indian Buddhism and notably a long article 
by Dr. Albertus Kruyt on the beliefs and customs 
of the Indonesian peoples. It is somewhat 
surprising to find no article on India, the reader 
being merely referred to various other headings, 
but there are articles on Japan and Korea. 
The article of outstanding interest in the volume 
is that on Jesus Christ, which occupies 47 
pages and is written by Dr. Douglas Mackenzie. 


Vi. Theory and Principles of 
Missions 
THE PRESENT WoRLD Situation. Dr. J. R. 
Mott. 268 pp. New York: Student 
Volunteer Movement. Cloth, $1; paper, 
75 cents. I915. 297. 

This book, consisting in part of lectures 
delivered under the auspices of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, was prepared for publication 
before the war, which, however, the writer 
holds adds to the timeliness and meaning of its 
message. The subjects dealt with include the 
need for statesmanship in missions, the impact 
of western civilization, co-operation and unity, 
and the place of spiritual forces in the missionary 
enterprise. 


tTHE MoperRN Missionary. James L. 
Barton. Harvard Theological Review, 
tot5 (jan), I-17. 298. 

See p. 308. 


See also 254 (Missionary Propaganda). 


Vil. The Training and 
Qualifications of Missionaries 
{THE MIssIONARY ON FuRLOUGH. A Sym- 

sium. Indian Witness, 1914 (Nov. 5), 
80-2; (Nov. 12), 903-4; (Nov. 26), 
942-4; (Dec. 3), 961-3; (Dec. 17), 1ooI-2. 
299. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic Work 

¢THE EvVANGELISTIC MOVEMENT.  INTER- 
CESSION AND EVANGELISM. Ruth Paxson. 
THE MESSAGE AND THE METHOD IN 
EVANGELISTIC Work. Sherwood Eddy. 
Some Facts OF THE PAST YEAR THAT ARE 
SIGNIFICANT IN RELATION TO THE CAUSE OF 
EVANGELISM IN CHINA. E. C. Lobenstine. 
THE SUMMER EVANGELISTIC CONFERENCES. 
EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS IN NORTH CHINA. 
W. E. Taylor. CR, 1914 (Nov.), 671-701. 
300. 

tSomE Potnts oF PERMANENT IMPORT IN THE 
MisstonaRy Messace. D. E. Hoste. CR, 
1914 (Dec.), 741-4. 30I. 
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{Mass Movements. R.H. A. Haslam. HF, 
1915 (Jan.), 36-8. 303. 

A report of the Committee appointed by the 
Punjab Representative Missionary Council to 
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Medical Missions 
tTHE MEDICAL COLLEGE MOVEMENT IN 
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Quarterly Review, 1915 (Jan.), 95-103. 306. 
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+CHRISTIAN LITERATURE IN THE MISSION 
Fretp. John 


231, 233 (China) ; 


Ritson. IRM, r915 
(Apr.), 200-20. 308. 

SEPTUAGENARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
Mission Press. Gilbert McIntosh. With 
appendix by C. M. Myers. 54 pp. Shang- 
hai: Amer. Presbyt. Mission Press. 
1914. 309. 


An interesting survey of important work, with 
an appendix on ‘ Mission Presses in China.’ 
See also 232 (China) ; 283 (Brazil). 


iX. The Church in the Missien Field 
¢SELF-SUPPORT IN THE CHURCH IN _ THE 


Mission FrELD. Henry T. Hodgkin. IRM, 
1915 (Apr.), 261-74. 310. 

¢NativE CHuRCH INDEPENDENCE. J. W. 
Hewett. CR, 1914 (Dec.), 744-51. 311. 


¢THE ATTITUDE OF MISSIONARIES TOWARD 
EVANGELISTIC WORK WITH REGARD TO 
WORKING THROUGH THE CHINESE. Frank 
Harmon. CR, 1914 (Dec.), 752-4. 312. 
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PRETATION OF THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE. 
Brenton Thoburn Badley. Indian Witness, 


1915 (Jan. 7), 5-7; (Jam. 14), 23-4. 315. 
{De RECHTSTOESTAND DER’ INLANDSCHE 
CHRISTENEN. M.Lindenborn. Stemmen des 


Tijds, t915 (IV*), 410-36. 316. 
tEINWURZELUNG VON SITTE UND BRAUCH IN 
UNSEREN _AFRIKANISCHEN GEMEINDEN. 
Missionar B. Gutmann. AMZ, 1915 (Jan.), 
11-19; (Feb.), 40-7. 317. 
See also 205 (Nippon Seikokwai). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


tCuurcH Unton—A Stupy 1n JoHN xvi. 
K. T. Paul. HF, 1914 (Dec.), 446-51. 378. 


tMission Comity. George William Brown. 
Indian Witness, 1914 (Dec. 17), 1002-3. 379. 


See also 230 (China Continuation Committee) ; 
274 (N.W. Rhodesian Conference); 297 
(Present World Situation, Dr. Mott). 


Xi. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 
Religions of Primitive Peopies 
¢NAGOT OM ZULUERNAS RELIGIOSA FORES- 
TALLNINGAR OCH BRUK. J. Norenius. 

SMT, 1914 (VI), 263-82. 320. 


KENTREKKEN VAN HET VERWANTSCHAPS-, 
FAMILIE- EN ERFRECHT BIJ DE VOLKEN VAN 
INDONESIE. P. A. F. Blom. 118 biz. 
*s-Gravenhage: Avondpostdrukkerij. 1914. 
321i. 

A_ dissertation on the matriarchate and 
patriarchate, by which the author, who is 
a captain in the East Indian army, took the 
degree of LL.D. at the University of Leyden. 

See also 238 (Celebes) ; 262 (Bible Lands). 

Religions of Japan 

See 217 (Tsure-Zure Gusa); 2z9 (Roman 
Catholics). 

Religions of india 

MODERN RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS IN INDIA. 
J. N. Farquhar. With Portraits. xvi+ 
471 pp. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
tos. 6d. net. I915. 322. 

This volume, representing the Hartford 
Lamson Lectures for 1913, gives an account of 
the fresh religious movements which have sprung 
from the old religions of India as a result of 
western influence. 

Hymns (Vedic). A. A. Macdonell. Encyclo- 
pedia of Religion and Ethics. Vol. vii, 
49-58. 323. 

A fresh survey of facts about the hymns of the 
four Vedas. 

ImMaGES AND Ipots (Indian). W. Crooke. 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Vol. 
vii, 142-6. 324. 

A short article, yet worthy of attention. 
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JatnisM. Hermann Jacobi. Encyclopedia of 

Religion and Ethics. Vol. vii, 456-74. 325. 

The section of this article dealing with the 
doctrines of Jainism will be found useful. 


tSome ANCIENT JAINA Works. Hermann 
Jacobi. Modern Review, 1914 (Dec.), 
574-7. 326. 

¢SomE CONSIDERATIONS ON THE SELF. S. I. 
Dunn. Nineteenth Century, 1914 (Dec.), 
1331-42. 327. aa 

An attempt to show that the failure of missions 
to attain more than ‘slight results’ in India is 
due to the incompatibility between ‘ the eastern 
idea of the Self and its destiny’ and ‘ the here- 
ditary beliefs of the West.’ 

{Not TO DESTROY, BUT TO FULFIL, HF, 
1914 (Dec.), 451-64; 1915 (Feb.), 61-70. 

28. 

The continuation, by the Rev. Bernard Lucas, 
the Rev. C. Wohlenberg and the editor, of a dis- 
cussion began in the November (1914) number of 
the Harvest Field. See IRM (1915), Jan., Bib. 
No. 168. 

Buddhism 


Buppuist PsycHoLtocy. An Inquiry into 
the Analysis and Theory of Mind in Pali 
Literature. Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 
xii+212 pp. London: Bell. 2s. 6d. 
I914. 329. 

An essay towards the presentation of the 
analysis and theory of mind worked out in Early 
Buddhism. The volume is one of the Quest 
series, edited by G. R. S. Mead. 

Tutorrz DES DovzE Causzs (Buddhisme, 
Etudes et Matériaux). L. de la Vallée 
Poussin. ix+129 pp. Ghent: E. van 
Goethem. London: Luzac. 3s. 1913. 


30. 
A scholarly essay of sixty-seven pages on the 

Pratityasamutpada, followed by sixty pages of 

orginal documents bearing on the subject. 

LaAmaismM. L. A. Waddell. Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics. Vol. vii, 784-9. 331. 

A brief sketch of great value. 

THE ViTat ForcEs OF SOUTHERN BUDDHISM 
IN RELATION TO THE GOSPEL. II. In 
Burma. W. C. B. Purser. IRM, 1915 
(Apr.), 232-47. 332. 

THe Enp oF THE Law. Or Christ and 
Buddhism. D.C. Gilmore and J. F. Smith. 
87 pp. Calcutta: Association Press. 1915. 


33: 

A useful little volume, written primarily for 
Buddhist readers and intended ‘to show how 
certain of the best ideals of Buddhism may be 
realized through Christ.’ 


THE VitTat Forces oF CHRISTIANITY AND 
Istam. Six Studies by Missionaries to 
Moslems. With an introduction by S. M. 
Zwemer, D.D., and a concluding study by 





Professor Duncan Black Macdonald. 
251 pp. London and New York: Oxford 
University Press. 3s. 6d. net. $1.15 net, 
1914. 334. 
See review, p. 318. 

tSurtsM. Prof. A. S. Shaikh. Indian Inter- 
preter, 1915 (Jan.), 157-69. 335. 

See also 257. 


Judaism 


THE DocTRINE oF GOD IN THE JEWISH 
APOCRYPHAL AND APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE. 
Henry J. Wicks. xi+371 pp. London: 
Hunter & Longhurst. 10s. net. 1915. 
336. 

Painstaking and exhaustive. 


Jupaism. H. M. J. Loewe. Encyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics. Vol. vii, 581-600. 
337: 

An important summary of the history of 

theology in Judaism by an orthodox Jewish 

scholar. 


LIBERAL Jupaism. I. Abrahams. Encyclo- 
pedia of Religion and Ethics. Vol. vii, 
g00-2, 338. 

A trustworthy account of the movement by 
one of the most brilliant of its leaders. 


Jesus CHRIST IN JupDaism. R. Travers Her- 
ford. Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics. Vol. vii, 551-2. 339. 


Law (Jewish). Felix Perles. Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics. Vol. vii, 855-8. 
340. 

Noteworthy. It brings out the opposition of 
Jewish teachers to a merely external observance 
of the Law of God. 


KapBata. H. M. J. Loewe. Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics. Vol. vii, 622-8. 


4I. 
An excellent introduction. 
See also 297. 


Other Religions 
ZOROASTRIAN THEOLOGY, FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE PRESENT Day. Maneckji 
Nusservanji Dhalla. 384 pp. London: 
Luzac. tIos.net. I915. 342. 

The author, a former pupil of Professor A. V. 
Williams Jackson of Columbia University, is 
high-priest of the Parsis of North-Western India. 
His scholarly work is divided into periods as 
follows :—pre-Gathic (up to about 1000 B.c.) ; 
Gathic (about 1000 B.c.); Avestan (800 B.c. to 
about A.D. 200); Pahlavi (3rd to 9th century) ; 
a period of decadence (7th to 18th century); a 
period of revival (19th century and after). The 
volume contains full references to the numerous 
— quoted, a bibliography, and a good 
index. 


{BauaisM In Its RELATION TO THE STATE. 
Samuel G. Wilson, D.D. CMR, 1915 
(Jan.), 19-26. 343. 
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REVIEW OF MISSIONS 





SOME ASPECTS OF THE RELATION 
OF MISSIONS TO CIVILIZATION 


I 


THERE have been three great periods in Christian missions 
which illustrate, each from a different angle, the relation 
of missions and civilization. There is, first, the era of the 
spread of the faith from the age of the apostles until, say, 
the middle of the fourth century. It was the period in 
which the religion of Jesus conquered the basin of the 
Mediterranean and was domesticated in the seats of the 
ancient civilizations which were then held together in unity 
under the Roman Empire. How much the order and peace 
of that empire, with its military roads and commercial 
routes, with its means of enlightenment, with its measure 
of freedom and tendency toward a uniform civilization, had 
to do with the dissemination of the Gospel has been often 
noted. Of its own inner impulse, the earliest Christianity 
was, to say the least, world-shy. This was not because the 
Master had turned away from an evil world as the Buddha 
had done. Over against the asceticism of John the Baptist 
Jesus had said ‘the Son of man came eating and drinking.’ 
He had never said much about the state or men’s political 
and social relations. This was not because He did not 
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feel these to be legitimate relations. On the contrary, 
He esteemed these to be the very field of the forth-putting 
of the inner spiritual impulse which He was eager to impart 
to believing souls. His emphasis is overwhelmingly on 
the believing soul. It is upon the individual and the 
inner life. He cries, ‘I have a baptism to be baptized 
withal and how am I straitened until it be accomplished.’ 
He sees how hardly they who have riches enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. The sources of His peace, as also of 
His power, are not such as the world can reach. He seems 
to have implied that time was not going to be long, nothing 
like long enough for that transformation of all earth’s 
institutions by His heavenly spirit which we assume to be 
the method of the coming of God’s kingdom upon earth. 
We think we rightly read His parables of the leaven or the 
mustard seed into this notion of world-evolution, of the 
moralizing and spiritualizing of civilization. It was little 
concerning world-evolution that Jesus directly taught. 

The Master’s immediate disciples were simple folk. 
The apostle of the Gentiles indeed entered more deeply 
into the universalism of Jesus than did any of those who 
had seen Him in the flesh. Paul reacted powerfully 
against the limitations both of learning and of life which 
rabbinism had imposed. He was a citizen of the world. 
He became an apostle of freedom. He had sure glimpses 
of that which the naturalization of Christianity in the 
world would some day mean. He made it a maxim to be 
‘all things to all men.’ He heard the groaning of the 
whole creation, ‘travailing in pain together until now, 
waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of the 
body ’ also of man’s life. Yet he also is convinced that 
time is to be but short. He has now and then the sense 
of a ‘ far-off consummation and divine event toward which 
the whole creation moves.’ More often he looks to a 
catastrophe which is to end the old world and bring in 
the new. 

The first believers upon Jesus in the Gentile world as 
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well were of the poor and humble, of the least educated, 
of those most cut off from great contacts in the world’s 
life. ‘Ye see your calling, brethren,’ says Paul to the 
Corinthians. Only slowly did people of learning or of rank 
come to be found in Christian communities, and these 
often turned against their learning or sacrificed their rank. 
The Graeco-Roman world in the period from Tiberius to 
Julian was indeed an evil world. Those who were called 
to be saints felt themselves called out from such a world. 
The antithesis between the Israel of God and Babylon made 
use of in the Apocalypse, or that between the kingdoms 
of light and darkness as it occurs in the Fourth Gospel, 
dominated the Christian apprehension until after the 
period of persecution. There are glimpses of a different 
view in Clement and Origen. It is, however, not until 
Augustine that we have a Christian philosophy of history 
with an infinite horizon which is also a philosophy of hope. 
Yet even here it is a hope which is far from the inclusion 
of the whole of man’s life on earth. This philosophy was 
written, moreover, after the end of the period of which 
we speak. 

For the most part, throughout that period, the antagon- 
ism of Church and world, the irreconcilability of religion 
and civilization, had been in theory almost assumed to 
be axiomatic. In practice, however, as we clearly see all 
through the period, the most amazing influence of the 
Christian spirit had been going out from the little Christian 
communities for the transformation of the ancient civiliza- 
tion. That spirit wrought for the amelioration of every 
aspect of the life of Asiatics and Africans, of Greeks, 
Romans, Gauls and Spaniards, wherever the name of Christ 
was named. The movement always began with the effort 
to gather little groups of those to whom the inner life and 
personal experience of redemption meant everything, to 
whom all the rest of life besides seemed small. It ended 
by making that little group of people, at first ridiculed 
and persecuted, nevertheless the centre of all that was 
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best in citizenship, most just in social life, most generous 
in sacrifice for the public weal, the recognized salt of the 
earth and light of a dark world. 

If, however, Christianity had been changing the world, 
the world had been changing Christianity. If the Church 
had permeated the Empire, the Empire had penetrated 
the Church. In words which have become famous, its 
dogma, which it believed to have been unchanged since 
Christ and the apostles, represented the Hellenization of 
its thought ; its organization, the Romanization of its life. 
Now suddenly under Constantine the Church had secured 
outward peace and state. It was vested with pomp and 
exerted a world-power of which in its earlier days it never 
dreamed. Henceforth within the body itself of those who 
were called by the Christian name was to take place the 
conflict between the two principles of life—between the 
inner spirit and the outward laws and forces of the trans- 
formation of civilization. Henceforth within Christian 
institutions and actually within Christian minds we are to 
find all stages of the conscious and unconscious composition 
and confusion of the two views which we have set ourselves 
in this article to discuss. 

The one view is that which sees the redemption of the 
world as a problem purely of the sufficient intensity of the 
inner life of certain individuals and perhaps of a sufficient 
number of those individuals. This view, despite its hold 
upon a great and central truth, has tended often to minimize 
the relation of such souls to their world. The other view 
is that which an age like our own, impressed with men in 
their masses rather than as individuals, tends to emphasize. 
It is that which a world like our own, carried away with 
the sense of certain vast outward achievements in civiliza- 
tion, is fain to enforce. It is the view which sees how the 
world works upon men, but fails often to realize that after 
all the only active factor, as also the only worthy result, 
in civilization is manhood, personality. This latter view 
is likely to under-estimate the relation of civilization to 
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religion. It is open to us to say that the one as much as 
the other is too narrow a view of religion and that neither 
is an adequate view of civilization. 

Meanwhile, and closing that which we have to say of 
the first period of Christian expansion, we note that the 
triumphant Church ceased practically at once and alto- 
gether from the old evangelizing, missionary work which 
had been its glory in the days when it had been weak and 
oppressed. There is, indeed, another side to the fact upon 
which we here have touched. There is probably something 
like a law of nature in the periodicity of the movement 
of Christian expansion. The world to which Christianity, 
before a.D. 360, had spread needed perhaps something like 
an equivalent period in order to become a Christian world. 
Evangelization may have been the problem of three centuries, 
but naturalization of Christianity among the nations evan- 
gelized, assimilation of Christianity to those nations and 
of those nations to Christianity, may well have been the 
problem of three centuries more. Assimilation also is a 
phase—indeed it is a most important phase—of the relation 
of religion and civilization. Nevertheless, the arrest of the 
missionary motive in the middle of the fourth century is a 
fact which can but command our attention, when we realize 
that it fell upon the Church precisely in the moment in 
which that institution had attained the highest place of 
security and power. 


II 


At all events, it is a fact that there was no renewal of 
the Christian propaganda on a great scale in the Western 
Church until toward the end of the sixth century. It was 
in the seventh and eighth centuries that the next great 
movement for the expansion of Christendom attained its 
height. At this time the movement transcended the basin 
of the Mediterranean, with the western margins of Asia 
and the northern regions of Africa, which had been its first 
field. At this time the movement resulted in the con- 
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version of the north of Europe. In some small part it was 
a reconversion of areas which in the decline of the Roman 
Empire had fallen away. The Empire had gone down 
before the invasions of the Barbarians. The Church had 
risen in its place. The Irish-Scottish monks, once cut off 
from the Christian world by the ocean of paganism which 
meantime had rolled between, now had their part in the 
missionary work. The movement as a whole resulted in 
giving to Christendom the Teutonic races of middle and 
northern Germany, of the Low Countries as we call them, 
northern Gaul and Britain, and by and by also Denmark 
and Norway and Sweden and East Prussia. 

There are certain interesting contrasts with the previous 
period. The emissaries of this second stage of Christian 
missions, the evangelizers of ‘the godless host of heathen 
swarming o’er the northern seas,’ were priests and monks. 
In the first period, at least in the earlier part of it, there 
had been no priesthood as a caste. There were few mis- 
sionaries by profession. In this second period, moreover, 
these priests and missionaries by profession represented a 
Christianity which, at all events in its highest ideal, had 
become ascetic, celibate. It had taken up an entirely 
different attitude toward life and the world from that of 
those old missionary laymen, travellers, teachers, wander- 
ing evangelists, of the first age, and as well from that of 
the disciples and of the Lord Himself. In the interim there 
had passed upon the dying ancient world an enthusiasm 
for other-worldliness, natural enough perhaps in view of 
the world’s corruption, but not Christian. Out of this 
enthusiasm for other-worldliness as evinced in the South 
and East, all kinds of aberrations had arisen. To that 
enthusiasm, in the West, Benedict had given by the rules 
of his order nobler and more effective shape. Further- 
more, these monks who, having turned their backs upon 
the world, having aspired to live in devout seclusion and 
for God alone, yet coming now among peoples who had 
but rudimentary civilization, brought the elements of their 
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own Latin and Christian civilization with them. They 
inculeated the principles of that civilization only less 
diligently than they taught the gospel of their Lord. 

The first emissaries had gone abroad into a world of 
high civilization and of widespread culture. They had, 
therefore, at the first, contented themselves with a message 
for the inner life of men. The monks theoretically held 
civilization in far lower esteem than did Paul or the apolo- 
gists or the early Fathers. Yet, because they went among 
men as yet untaught in many of the outward arts of life, 
they felt the duty of teaching these arts along with the 
word of God. It was they who established libraries and 
schools, the schools out of which grew in time the uni- 
versities of northern Europe. It was they who made, in 
these newly christianized nations, the whole type of culture 
for generations yet to come a clerical culture. It was they 
who made the Latin language the lan,uage of the learned. 
It was they who prepared the way tor the ecclesiastical 
aspect which all society bore until after the Crusades. It 
was they, however, who taught also drainage and agri- 
culture and the culture of fish. It was they who treated 
the sick and organized the care of orphans and the poor. 
It was they who executed the charitable intentions of 
secular persons. It was they who gave form to the new 
arts of architecture and painting. It was they who 
fostered music. It was they who stood for peace and for 
many a reform in a rude time, although, on their own 
showing, they did not escape the need of being ofttimes 
themselves reformed. It was the Church which offered 
the only opportunity which the Middle Age knew for 
the self-realization of women outside the married state. 
It has been said, and not without cause, that.religion and 
the Church in Europe retarded civilization. Yet he must 
be ignorant indeed who does not know also how much 
Christianity and the Church and missions contributed to 
European civilization. The unity of medieval civilization 
and culture under the faith has often been praised. Yet 
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perhaps the very thing which led to the decay of that 
civilization and made necessary its destruction was this 
unity. It was the lack of the independent play of our two 
forces, that of the inner and that of the outer life of man, 
it was the failure of normal reaction of these forces the 
one against the other, which in the end made that re- 
ligion and culture alike impossible. It was the failure 
of men to realize that these two forces must be supple- 
mentary the one to the other, and frequently also must 
work in helpful correction and salutary contradiction the 
one of the other, which brought the medieval world to its 
fall. 

Meantime, we have to note again the retardation and 
ultimate lapse of the missionary motive. In less than 
four centuries this second movement of advance had run 
its course. Then followed four centuries in which the task 
of northern Christianity might be described, not as con- 
quest of new peoples but as an assimilation of the peoples 
which had been conquered. Once more the old law repeats 
itself in the nine hundred years from Gregory to the 
Reformation. Not merely did Christianity assimilate the 
races to itself. It was assimilated to these races. It 
became in doctrine and worship, in the application to life, 
perhaps most of all in the type of individual experience, 
northern—no longer southern or eastern. It became 
Teutonic, no longer Latin, even long before the end of 
the age when these Saxon and Teutonic Christians desired 
nothing so much as to be one with the Church of Rome. 
Christianity had in a measure created Saxon and Teutonic 
civilization. It had almost beyond measure transformed 
that civilization. It had been, however, itself vastly 
transformed. It had become the faith of Teutonic men, 
the native religious view and impulse of an Anglo-Saxon 
society, shaped by the instincts, conformed to the customs, 
steeped in the ideals of these northern men as these ideals 


are traceable for us in history since before the time of 
Christ. 
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III 


When the time came again for the revival of missionary 
enthusiasm, for the third great expansion of the area of 
Christendom, circumstances had changed in an extra- 
ordinary way. Contacts of the Europe of the Middle Age 
with the great world of races of the Far East and South 
had been surprisingly slight. Knowledge of outlying 
peoples which the ancient world had possessed had faded 
away into mere legend. There was only one body of non- 
christian peoples with which medieval Europe was familiar. 
That was the body of the adherents of Islam. With these 
the contacts had been those of fierce hostility. Christen- 
dom had largely lost to the followers of the Prophet the 
ancient seats of culture and of piety in the Orient and in 
Africa before it had won the north of Europe. The gain 
hardly offset the loss, save in the sense that it was the 
races of the future which were gained. Christendom had 
waged wars against the Moors in France. It had not been 
able to drive them out of Spain. It had gained momentary 
advantage, spectacular rather than real, in the Crusades. 
At last it had lost Constantinople to the Turk, and was so 
sodden in its bigotry, so sordid in its pursuit of gain, that 
it had not realized its loss. In that whole long period it 
had occurred to but the fewest to seek to spread the 
Christian faith among Moslems, or that in Africa and Asia 
there were others besides Moslems to whom the faith might 
be spread. 

Then almost in the very decade in which Constantinople 
fell began those voyages of Portuguese navigators down 
the west coast of Africa, around the Cape of Good Hope 
to India, China and Japan. These voyages were to open 
a new universe to European men. Before the century was 
out an Italian sailor in a Spanish ship, seeking the Indies, 
found America. This passion for discovery, this ambition 
for world conquest and world trade, was one of the aspects 
of the Renaissance. The Renaissance had suddenly re- 
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versed so many of the familiar standards of the Middle 
Age that one is ever newly surprised at that which we 
instinctively feel as the secular cast of all its ways and 
works. The discoveries were a great secular movement. 
The genius of the Jesuits, most of all that of their great 
saint, Francis Xavier, transformed this secular movement 
into a missionary endeavour, or at least attached to it 
& missionary propaganda. It was the lust of conquest, 
however, the love of gain, which opened the way to both 
East and West. LEcclesiastics were never in the van, 
and they were not always even in the rear, of these in- 
cursions from Christendom into the realms where other 
faiths held sway. This was true even for the Roman 
Catholic church, which did almost from the moment of 
the Reformation set itself a world-evangelizing task. The 
remark is even more strikingly true if one speaks of Pro- 
testants. The opening, the conquering and the exploiting 
of the world, including even the discovery of Australia 
and of the islands of the South Seas, had all taken place, 
the palm of oriental empire had passed from Latin to 
northern European powers, before Protestant peoples 
fairly awakened to the duty of evangelism. Wrongs were 
inflicted during that period which it has been difficult 
for the eastern races ever to forget. Misunderstandings 
between missions and the so-called secular movement still 
have relation to the intense antagonism of the two ten- 
dencies, an antagonism which arose out of conditions 
existing at the end of that period. 

Protestant missions had their rise in evangelical and 
pietistic circles. They had their origin with men who, for 
reasons which are not hard to trace, were not friendly 
to many aspects of the civilization of the lands from which 
they came. They concerned themselves little about the 
civilization of lands to which they went. The men were 
often austere and other-worldly, alien to rationalism, 
mistrustful of wealth and its effects, oblivious of art, 
indifferent to comfort, not likely to teach their converts 
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to care for any of these things. The missionary work 
which these men founded has grown and been vastly 
transformed. It has become the effort to show mankind 
how every phase of human life is changed when touched 
by the mind of Christ. Yet the missionary movement 
still often harks back to the impulses of its origin. It is 
still jealous of many of the forces of the world. It is 
suspicious of that which it calls mere moralism or humani- 
tarianism. It may make too much of these old shibboleths. 
Yet it is entirely right in its estimate as to the hiding-place 
of its own power. It is entirely right in its judgment of 
its own peculiar contribution to the problem of civiliza- 
tion, namely, the regenerated soul. It is entirely right in 
making every other end subordinate to this one. 
Representatives of governments and of commerce, 
citizens of the West resident in the East, have also changed 
marvellously during this period in their view of the nature 
and aim of their contacts with other races. There was 
in the beginning no sign of respect for the civilization, 
culture or religion of alien peoples, and along with much 
smug sense of the superiority of their own countries there 
was no slightest desire to impart the benefit of these 
superiorities to others. The rise of missions truly had 
its connexion with the great wave of sentiment on behalf 
of humanity which passed over the western world at the 
end of the eighteenth century touching every aspect of its 
life. The sentiment, however, manifested itself in many 
other than religious ways. It made itself evident in 
continuous pressure upon the administration of the British 
East India Company in India. It showed itself in the 
quickening of British conscience upon the questions of 
slavery and the slave trade. It manifested itself in the 
entrance of the Company, and by and by in yet larger 
measure of the Empire, upon a policy of education for the 
Indians, It animated efforts on behalf of every kind of 
reform, every phase of relief, every work for amelioration 
of the condition of the subject peoples. It showed itself 
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in the transformation of the judicial system. It showed 
itself in the disposition to right old wrongs, to confer new 
benefits and to assume responsibilities for the welfare 
of mankind which, in the old days, these western nabobs 
in the East would never have dreamed of assuming. It 
showed itself in the fact that for a whole generation 
before the mutiny, India was governed by a succession of 
soldiers and statesmen, of reformers and administrators, 
who, in respect of their high sense of duty to humanity, 
have perhaps never been surpassed in any service in the 
world. Some of them were Christian men. Others were 
not. The movement had at times relation to the religious 
propaganda. In by far the larger part it had no such 
relation. It aimed to be strictly neutral in religious 
matters. It was occasionally offended by the narrowness 
of the specific propaganda for Christianity, even as also 
its own large and partially secular purposes commanded 
no sympathy from certain missionaries and were decried 
by some supporters of missions. 

I have taken India for my example. The things which 
I have said would apply with appropriate changes to almost 
every other field in which, in the nineteenth century, white 
men have come into contact with men of other races. 
There have been serious endeavours to bring to new races 
certain elements of our civilization, of our education, 
medicine, commercial tradition, political principles, without 
any reference whatever to the Gospel. Others meantime 
have sought to carry the Gospel, with perhaps at times 
too limited a notion of the relation of that Gospel to 
civilization. Who would deny that the long war against 
slave-raiding in Africa was one of the great achievements 
of civilization in the nineteenth century ? No one who 
recalls the career of Livingstone will deny that missions 
had their share in this consummation. Yet surely no one 
will deny that thousands gave their labours and their 
lives in the heroic conflict who had little knowledge of 
missions, no sympathy with missionaries, perhaps even 
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little personal experience of religion, or rather whose religion 
was the offering up of their lives in this conflict for a great 
ideal. How many are there in our own midst who are 
bitterly hostile to the Church, scornful of religion, con- 
temptuous of missions, because they feel outraged that the 
Christian public does not give itself more enthusiastically 
than it does to the ending of industrial bondage in England 
or America, to the righting of economic wrongs, to the 
solution of pressing questions of social righteousness, to 
the extension of the suffrage, to the bringing in of the 
millennium by ministries to the material needs of men, 
needs which are indeed glaringly obvious and which are felt, 
in the contagion of modern movements, almost as keenly 
in Bombay or Osaka as in Manchester or New York. 

What emerges in these few sentences concerning our 
third period is, first of all, this: As never before, the 
movement of expansion of Christendom has been carried 
literally to the ends of the earth. There is no place on the 
globe where the pressure of western civilization does not 
now make itself felt. There are few places where the 
preaching of the western man’s religion has not been 
heard. Both the one movement and the other—that of 
the spread of the western man’s civilization and that of 
the propaganda for his religion—were slow and their 
effects were relatively slight in all the long period from the 
Reformation until near the end of the eighteenth century. 
Since that time, both movements have been greatly ac- 
celerated in speed and have gained vastly in intensity. The 
contagion of certain elements of our western civilization 
bids fair to end in the assimilation of all the peoples upon 
earth to one standard, in respect of some at least of the 
particulars of their life. Races of the proudest tradition 
and of the most ancient civilization in the Orient over- 
whelmingly desire thus to be assimilated, in some particu- 
lars, to the life of the West. It is not that they love 
our civilization better than they once did. It is only that 
in the adoption of some elements of it they see their 
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only possible protection against us. Yet this impact of 
the life of the West upon the East as it is to-day does 
not now aim simply at conquest, nor even merely at gain. 
In part also it really wishes to confer all the highest elements 
of the life of the West, to impart the most subtle and in- 
ward principles of our civilization as well as to bestow the 
outward and superficial consequences of those principles. 
It would give liberty, law, health, enlightenment, even 
morals and the spirit of mercy. 

On the other hand, far back in the eighteenth century 
at the hands of German pietists and Moravian enthusiasts, 
there began a propaganda for the Protestant faith. Fifty 
years later there was a great awakening of missionary 
sentiment among evangelicals in England and America. 
Voluntary societies came into being to do that which no 
church organization was then prepared to do. For a 
century these societies, with scores of others which have 
sprung from them, have poured men and money into the 
foreign missionary fields. They have laid foundations for 
the Christian Church in practically every corner of the 
earth. In some cases they have already gone far toward 
the point of turning over the whole Christian movement 
to the native leaders and their Christian constituencies. 
However much these missionary movements may have 
contributed to the advance of civilization, they did not at 
first set out to be ameliorating or reforming movements. 
Quite the contrary, they rather scorned humanitarianism. 
They did not set themselves the problem of this world. 
They undertook to minister religion, to deal with the inner 
life of individuals, to touch hearts, to prepare men for a 
future life. One who knows the temper knows how little 
idea these men had of what we now call the social meaning 
of the Gospel, how little place in their theoretical scheme 
had that which we denominate the regeneration of society, 
the redemption of this world. 

Yet I was careful to speak of the place which was held, 
or rather of the place which was not held, by such ideas 
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in their theoretical scheme. Because rarely in the history 
of the world have there been groups of men who exerted 
more salutary civil and social and economic influence than 
did these somewhat austere emissaries of the doctrine of 
redemption from sin and unto a future life. Few centres 
for the leavening of this world have ever surpassed those 
little circles of men and women who were perhaps scoffed 
at for their other-worldliness. The beginnings of altruistic 
endeavour wherein later civil governments, educational 
endowments and secular societies of every name have re- 
joiced and to which these last have made grand contribu- 
tion—the beginnings, I say, were almost invariably made 
by religious enthusiasts to whom these altruistic endeavours 
were at first but a side issue and never the primary aim. 
The secular society of western men in the East has made 
during the nineteenth century astonishing progress in its 
appreciation of its duties to men, and in its sense of the 
relation of religious factors to that civilization. That 
change, however, is paralleled by a no less wonderful altera- 
tion in the minds of the most devout of missionaries as to 
the breadth of their task and the larger interpretation of 
their gospel. In most countries the two movements— 
the civil or humanitarian, and the religious propaganda— 
stood over against one another in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, in an antipathy the one for the other 
which neither was at pains to disguise. Sidney Smith 
ridiculed a ‘ consecrated cobbler,’ and old civil servants 
in India, praised for their common sense, felt that the ad- 
mitting of missionaries was more likely to prove injurious 
than the letting loose of a box of monkeys. In New 
England no antagonism between liberals and conservatives, 
between humanitarian moralists and revivalistic religionists, 
was ever bitterer than that which turned upon the question 
of missions. 

To-day not even the most ardent champion of missions 
would speak of the relations of the life of the soul to 
other aspects of man’s life in the world in a language which 
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our forefathers found quite natural. No one now views 
the relation of the Christian faith to the other faiths of men 
in the light in which nearly all the early missionaries 
viewed that relation. With other ears we hear Paul say 
that God hath made of one blood all the nations of the earth, 
to.seek after Him if haply they may find Him, though He 
be not far from any one of them. The relation of all 
civilizations to religion and of religions to all civilization, 
and so of religions among themselves, is for us a thing 
established. We are able to see that in the progress of 
humanity there have been two centres of motive, each 
fully justified only provided it does not claim for itself sole 
justification. There is, on the one hand, the centre of 
civilization, which on the basis of reason and experience 
seeks to organize the whole life of man, and often only at 
its maturest stages is prepared again to admit that there 
is that in the life of man which transcends all its classifica- 
tions and defies all its prudences. On the other hand there 
is the centre of religion. It is the motive which to those 
to whom it is real is more real than any other. It is the 
surmise of the transcendent. It is the sense for moral 
values. It is the obedience to the spiritual imperative, 
the allegiance which alone makes for freedom, the freedom 
which alone insures allegiance. It is useless to deny that 
religion has often led to superstition and to immorality. 
It has often turned its back upon the world. It needed 
civilizing. It is equally futile to deny that no civilization 
has ever risen above itself except by the aid of ideals 
which lie within the realm of religion. The highest civiliza- 
tion seems, at last, to its own votaries, to be bankrupt 
and ruined, save as it leads to spiritual results. One of 
these movements, civilization, begins upon the surface of 
life, and yet tends ever to raise questions which have 
no solution save in the deepest spirit of man. The other, 
religion, begins with the life in the spirit and yet is ever 
revealing the fact that there is no normal life of the spirit 
save that whose field is human society, whose instrumen- 
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tality is a career among men, and one of whose issues is the 
uplifting and purifying of the world in which we live. Each 
of these centres of motive has been taken by zealots for the 
only centre. Men have sought to describe life now from 
one centre and now from the other. Experience reminds 
us ever afresh that life is an ellipse which cannot be de- 
scribed without an unvarying reference to both of these 
foci. Our civilization will surely prove a curse to the 
Orient save as it is modified by our religion. It is a curse 
among us save as it is modified by our religion. On the 
other hand, we do not for a moment suppose that our 
religion is to live and spread among the new nations un- 
modified by either the faith or the civilization of these men. 
Do we not know that our faith as we hold it bears the 
impress of our own culture and civilization and often of 
epochs in our culture, conflicts on behalf of our civilization, 
not the most edifying to ourselves and not the most quicken- 
ing to others? Will not the vital forms in which our 
faith appears as grafted into a new civilization add to the 
breadth and richness of our interpretation of Christianity ? 
Must not these enhance our sense of the vitality of that 
faith and of the multiformity of the life of man in God 
through Jesus Christ ? 

It would appear that the mere process of evangeliza- 
tion, the mere making known of the message concerning 
God in Christ to all the world, is a task now nearly accom- 
plished. That is a task which is limited in its nature. 
One has a strange sense of finality about this third period 
of the expansion of Christendom. It is the sense, namely, 
that there are no new areas to which, after still another 
period of assimilation of our present superficial gains, the 
Christian heralds might again advance. The Christian- 
ization of the world is, however, a very different problem. 
That is practically an unlimited problem. It will be the 
occupation of ages yet to come, the more because the 
Christianization of Christendom itself is revealed, especially 
in the light of recent world events, to be so superficial and 
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inadequate. The Christianization of our own civilization 
will be the subjection of every element in it to the spirit 
of Christ. But equally, it will mean the ridding of our 
understanding of Christianity of all trivialities and pro- 
vincialisms, of all superstitions and bigotry, by the steady 
influence of enlightened and enlightening experience, our 
own and that of the whole race of men. The Christianiza- 
tion of the other civilizations will be the same thing in 
turn for them. None of these processes will take place in 
isolation. The effect of each will be felt upon all. The 
real meaning of Christianity will be revealed in the light 
of them all. Of many applications of Christianity in the 
world life of the future we have as yet no surmise. Yet at 
the centre of everything must be the principle of the life 
of God in the soul of man by the spirit of Jesus Christ, 


for which from the very first the Christian propaganda 
has stood. 


EpWARD CALDWELL MOORE 














































CHINESE STUDENTS AND THE 
GOSPEL 


THE students and leaders of China to-day are open to 
consider the Christian message as never before. While 
in India there is a movement toward Christianity among 
the masses, from which the high caste students have for 
the most part held aloof, in China the leading classes have 
become suddenly accessible to the Gospel. During a 
century of missions three classes stubbornly resisted and 
scorned the message of Christianity. These were the 
officials, the literati or former student class, and the gentry 
and commercial leaders of China. Less than two decades 
ago when Dr. Mott made his first tour of the world, some- 
thing more than two thousand attended the student 
conferences which he conducted throughout the whole 
of China, but the officials, literati and gentry could not be 
approached. Dr. Mott spoke at that time of the Chinese 
students as ‘the Gibraltar of the student world.’ In his 
Strategic Points in the World’s Conquest, after speaking 
of the literati and official classes which were the most 
obstructive element to all progress and the chief source of 
all social and political corruption, he says: ‘ When we 
remember all these things and the dreadful fact that this 
is a country regulated not by the living but by the dead, 
there can be no question whatever that China presents 
by far the greatest combination of difficulties of any 
mission field.’ At that time no point of contact could be 
found with the literati or student class in China. In 1918, 
however, while visiting the cities of China with Dr. Mott, 
the student audiences averaged some two thousand a night. 
Thirteen hundred of these students and Chinese leaders 
applied for membership in the churches, being received by 
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baptism or on probation. Four thousand of these men 
entered Bible classes as inquirers to make an open-minded 
study of the life and teaching of Christ as recorded in the 
four gospels. The writer has just returned from another 
tour through the thirteen principal provincial capitals 
and metropolitan cities of China. During this tour the 
interest was such that the attendance at the main public 
meetings averaged three thousand and in five cities of the 
south four thousand a night. A total of more than eighteen 
thousand inquirers gave in their names, promising to make 
a study of the four gospels and to begin to follow the life 
and teaching of Jesus Christ according to their conscience. 
About half this number has already been enrolled in Bible 
classes taught by specially prepared Chinese and foreign 
teachers. 

It should be understood that this work was not acci- 
dental but the result of the most careful organization, 
combining prayer and pains, faith and work, dependence 
upon God and human effort. These great meetings repre- 
sented also long preparation; a century of missionary 
seed-sowing lay behind them, without which they would 
not have been possible. They represented also the co- 
operation of practically all the missionaries and Chinese 
Christians in the cities where the meetings were held. 
They were not the result of the work of any one man or 
organization, but were conducted by and for the churches 
in China. For instance, in Fukien practically the entire 
missionary body and the Chinese Christian workers for 
months in advance prepared by prayer and by the care- 
ful training of Bible teachers to instruct the expected 
inquirers and converts, to follow them up by months of 
patient effort and to prepare them for entrance into the 
Church. 

Space forbids our giving an account of this tour in the 
thirteen cities. Two cities, however, may be taken as 
typical, one in the north and the other in the south. The 
facts concerning these cities have already been given 
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wide publicity, but their recapitulation here is necessary 
as furnishing a basis for the general conclusions stated at 
the close of this article. 

Let us first take the conservative capital of Peking. 

We entered the city with a sinking heart, ‘ in weakness, 
and in fear, and in much trembling.’ There were many 
adversaries, but we gave ourselves to prayer and God 
answered in a marvellous manner. President Yuan 
Shi-kai received us and expressed deep interest in the 
meetings. The Vice-President of the Republic, General 
Li Yuan Hung, gave us a special luncheon and requested 
us to address his family and guests. We were able to 
present to him Christianity as the hope of China. The 
sympathetic and cordial co-operation of the officials and 
students was in striking contrast to their attitude to the 
Gospel in the bloody persecution of 1900. The Ministry 
of the Interior, at their own suggestion, granted us a site 
for a pavilion for the evangelistic meetings within the 
Forbidden City itself. This pavilion was just in front of 
the Imperial Palace, where to-day resides the little boy 
emperor who abdicated the Manchu throne, and where the 
Dowager-Empress ruled with an iron hand and guided the 
Boxer uprising to its terrible conclusion. It is the first 
time in history that Christian meetings have been allowed 
within this sacred precinct. The Ministry of War granted 
two hundred tents from the army to make the pavilion 
rainproof, and the Minister of Education granted a half 
holiday to all the government students in Peking to enable 
them to attend the opening meeting. 

On the opening day four thousand students crowded the 
hall. After hard hitting on moral issues, however, the 
audience on the second day was reduced to a little less 
than three thousand as we spoke on the sins which are 
undermining China’s individual and national life. On 
the third night we spoke for over an hour on Jesus Christ, 
the only hope of China. A meeting was also held in 
another part of the city attended by seventeen hundred of 
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the gentry and business men, and the Board of Trade asked 
for three hundred reserved seats at this meeting. The 
response of the officials and leaders of China was most 
notable here in the capital city, which has long been the 
most conservative centre of China. At one meeting held 
for inquirers who were deemed near the point of decision 
for the Christian life I recognized one former governor, 
two generals, a private secretary to the President, and a 
young non-christian philanthropist. 

In addition, the message was extended to thousands 
of readers by the twelve Chinese newspapers of the city 
which published the reports of the lectures, and many of 
them are continuing a series of articles on Christianity. 
Over a hundred newspapers in China are already co- 
operating in this Christian movement. 

Let us take a second typical city, Hangchow, the former 
capital of China, the southern centre of classic culture and 
conservatism, which so long excluded the missionary and 
scorned the Gospel. The Confucian owners had granted 
us the theatre for three afternoons, cancelling an important 
theatrical engagement. Inside the theatre we found over 
two thousand five hundred students, while outside two 
thousand more were standing patiently for an hour waiting 
their turn to get in. After delivering our message to the 
first audience the theatre was emptied and instantly filled, 
while the address was repeated. After we had spoken 
frankly on the desperate need of China, the corruption 
and moral destitution of the country, we expected a 
smaller audience on the second day. On our arrival at the 
theatre, however, we found it filled and the door closed. 
Two thousand men were again kcpt standing in the street 
for over an hour waiting their turn to get in. 

The whole student body of the city, numbering four 
thousand in all, came out to the meetings, and in addition 
the officials and leaders of education and of trade. The 
Civil Governor granted a half holiday to the students for 
three successive days to attend the meetings, and on the 
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second day his representative took the chair. Four years 
ago, immediately after the meetings the principals and 
teachers of the government colleges had forbidden the 
attendance of the students at Bible classes and opposed our 
work. This year, however, these same principals invited 
us to a banquet, thanked us for helping them in their work 
for the students, and received cordially an address in which 
we asked for the opening of the government schools to 
voluntary Bible classes. 

On the second night the Military Governor, the Civil 
Governor and the officials of the province invited us to a 
dinner, after which the Governor requested me to address 
them. I showed them a series of charts which revealed 
the economic destitution of China compared to other 
countries and which plainly revealed the moral bankruptcy 
of the nation. I then spoke of Christ as the only hope of 
China. It was the privilege of a lifetime to present the 
message of Christ’s Gospel to these rulers of the most 
progressive province in China. 

Let us now gather up one or two outstanding facts 
from this tour of five months in China. 

There was, first, the remarkable attendance, shown in 
the table on the following page, which is an index of the 
present evangelistic opportunity among the students and 
official classes in China. 

Secondly, there was the co-operation of the officials of 
China. From the President down the leading officials 
received us with great cordiality, hospitality and openness 
of mind. They have for the first time as a class given 
earnest attention to the public presentation of Jesus 
Christ and His Gospel, and have thrown open to us not 
only the official classes but the students and leaders of 
China for a great evangelistic forward movement. 

Thirdly, certain other special classes were also reached 
this year for the first time in large numbers. The merchant 
class responded as never before. For instance, in Amoy 
the attendance averaged four thousand a night for three 
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EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS IN CHINA, 1914-1915. 


A STUDY OF RESULTS AFTER THREE MONTHS. 


ATTENDANCE AND AUDIENCES AT MEETINGS. 
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City. Aggregate. | Individual. | Students. | Merchants. Christian. Christian, ae 
Tientsin . 7,659 5,000 2,500 2,500 4,750 250 3,500 
Peking . . 14,093 y000 4,000 2,000 5,550 4,450 4,000 
Foochow . ‘ 12, 300 8,000 4,000 4,000 5,000 | 2,000 5,000 
Amoy . ‘ 12,550 6,500 800 5,700 5,300 1,200 5,000 
Hong Kong . ° 11,010 5,000 800 4,200 4,500 500 1,500 
Hangchow ° 12,967 7,000 5,000 2,000 6,750 250 6,500 
Canton . 4,770 3,500 2,500 1,000 3,000 500 2,000 
Shanghai . 10,892 6,000 3,300 2,700 5,300 700 4,000 
Paotingfu . 1,770 1,500 1,200 300 1,450 50 1,200 
Cc a? i ‘ 9,672 5,000 3,000 2,000 4,800 200 4,200 
Wuchang . 7,200 3,510 2,500 1,000 3,250 250 2,000 
Nanking . 12,722 000 2,200 3,800 4,200 1,800 2,000 
Totals 117,605 | 63,010 | 31,800] 31,200| 53,850 | 12,150 40,900 

ImmMEDIATE RESULTS. Later Resutts. 
on Carps Sicngp. ENROLMENT IN Bisie CLassEs. on me 
Linked * 
Ss 
Original. | Revised. vale — New Men. ——S 3 Times. Wake 
tion. ad 

Tientsin . 961 838 708 637 ++ 633 += # #1,;,270 1,035 708 
Peking + | 1,917 | 1,681 | 1,133 800 + 240 = _ 1,040 1,035 662 
Foochow - | 1,760 | 1,400 | 1,300 866 + 150 = 1,016 800 603 
Amoy - | 1,242 | 1,08 4o0 6+ «6337 = 737 500 | 425 
Hong Kong 1,176 97 790 646 + 6: = 707 478 411 
Hangchow 1,260 956 626 500 + I50 = 650 435 345 
Canton . x 630 5 462 a a 443 367 360 
Shanghai 1,012 772 640 320 + 210 = 530 325 300 
Paotingfu . 52 576 402 205 + 10 = 315 201 163 
1,278 | 1,074) 7oo? 675 + 165 = 860 300} 232 

Wuchang.. 415 3157] 150 100+ 50 = 150 110 96 
Nanking ‘ 494 382 192 186 + 56 = 242 172 105 
Totals . | 12,668 | 10,637] 7,903 | 5,658 + 2,282 = 7,960 | 5,758 | 4,410 




















This table is reprinted from a pamphlet published by Dr. W. E. Taylor 
The figures in heavier type are those held by the workers to 


of Shanghai. 


be of most significance. The column showing the large number of new 
names enrolled in the Bible classes after the meetings were over indicates a 
helpful element of permanence and growth in the movement. 
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nights. Some twelve hundred of these men, chiefly of 
the merchant class, indicated their desire to join Bible 
classes and make a study of the four gospels. Classes were 
formed wherever there were Christian teachers prepared to 
instruct them. A beginning was also made in boys’ work 
upon a large scale. One hour was promised for a boys’ 
meeting in Shanghai. Four thousand eight hundred boys, 
between the ages of twelve and eighteen, had come to 
attend this single meeting. Bible classes were organized 
for many of these boys at the close. A larger beginning 
was made in women’s work. At the first meeting for 
women in Nanking the Governor’s wife took the chair, 
and three thousand women of the official and upper classes, 
together with the women students of the government 
schools, attended. It was found that large audiences of 
non-christian women and women students could be gathered 
in almost every city of China. 

In the fourth place, a new development was also under- 
taken in the campaign held in Fukien province. Six 
hundred picked Chinese Christian leaders were called into 
Foochow and Amoy for a special training conference to 
prepare them for meetings which were to be held in the 
eleven secondary cities of their province. Two by two five 
groups of men were then sent into these cities to conduct 
evangelistic meetings for the upper classes. So remarkable 
was the response that in some cities the mayor or magis- 
trate with several of the chief officials joined special Bible 
classes. A new method seems to have been found and 
proved successful which should in time reach province 
after province and the remotest country districts of inland 
China. Several provinces are now preparing for similar 
movements in the next two years. 

We may now ask what is the present religious attitude 
of the student and official classes of China? We would 
characterize it as follows : 

1. There is a remarkable openness of mind on the part 
of Chinese leaders toward the Christian message to-day. 
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Four humiliating defeats prepared the way for this new 
attitude of China. By the Treaty of Nanking in 1842, 
after the first war with England, five Chinese ports were 
grudgingly opened to the hated foreigner. After the second 
war with England, the door of access was still further 
opened by the Treaty of Tientsin in 1860. China’s defeat in 
her war with Japan in 1895 convinced her that she must 
speedily give herself to reform and receive the principles 
of western civilization, as Japan had done, if she was ever 
to cope with other nations or to save herself. Finally, 
the defeat of the Boxer uprising showed even the reactionary 
party, and the Dowager-Empress herself, that persecution 
and opposition were fruitless and that China had one last 
chance of saving her national existence. The leaders 
to-day feel that China has everything to learn and that the 
West has some secret of life and power behind its civiliza- 
tion which they desire to know. They are not yet sure 
whether Christianity or religion offers the solution, but 
they are ready with openness of mind to hear what Chris- 
tianity can do for the individual and the nation. 

2. A deep moral consciousness characterizes the Chinese 
students to-day. This is true in spite of the alarming 
growth of irreligion and immorality, of materialism and 
scepticism, which has followed the recent revolution. 
There is danger that the Chinese students will follow the 
example which for a time was set by the students of Japan 
under their secular system of education. They know, 
however, what is right and will respond to it. Con- 
fucianism, with the complete absence of all the obscene 
elements or immoral tendencies that have stained some of 
the other religions, has given the students of China moral 
consciousness but it has not adequately given them moral 
character. It has given them the knowledge of truth, 
but not the power to realize it. China has had doctrine 
but she needs life. No student audience in the world, 
however, can be more deeply convicted of sin or will 
respond more earnestly to the moral appeal than the 
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students of China to-day. Confucianism has prepared the 
way, it has furnished the moral foundation where Chris- 
tianity alone can complete the superstructure. We come 
not to destroy but to fulfil, to give to China the one thing 
needful and the one thing she lacks to-day. 

8. A strong national consciousness is also evident 
among the students of China to-day. This is not the 
enthusiastic patriotism which was evident just after the 
revolution under the utopian dreams of the new republic. 
For a time it was thought that a change in the name of 
government would solve all China’s problems. But to-day, 
disillusioned and disheartened, with a truer consciousness 
of the nation’s need, the students with true patriotic 
loyalty but with deep concern are asking the question 
‘What will save China?’ The point of contact to-day 
with the Chinese student mind is national and social rather 
than personal. They are not asking ‘ What will save my 
soul?’ but ‘ What will save the country?’ Beginning with 
this point of contact we may lead on to the personal applica- 
tion and show that the individual must be right before he 
can help to save the nation. The more thoughtful students 
are beginning to realize that China cannot be saved by 
an army or navy, not by wealth or material civilization 
alone, not by a secular education nor by adopting the 
outward forms of western civilization. Strangely enough 
the war in Europe has not presented as great an obstacle 
or stumbling-block to the Chinese students as was ex- 
pected. They have not yet reached the point where 
they realize how sinful and destructive war is, but they 
are filled with a deep national concern for the saving of 
their country. 

4. There is evidence of a coming revival of Con- 
fucianism; indeed this has already begun. Space forbids 
a detailed description of the present manifestations of this 
movement. It is not yet national, articulated, organized 
or effective. There are, however, signs of reaction and 
of the gathering of anti-foreign and anti-christian forces. 
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In Canton and Peking Dr. Chen, a graduate of Columbia 
University, New York, is earnestly trying to stimulate 
Confucian organizations. These as yet, however, show 
little sign of vitality and growth. In Hong Kong some six 
thousand members of a Confucian society attest their 
loyalty by paying $2.00 a year in membership fees, but 
they are not active or organized. There are two tendencies 
or schools of thought in this present movement. On the 
one hand there are those with the rationalistic, agnostic 
and materialistic trend of thought who aim to show that 
Confucianism is not a religion, that it is not burdened with 
a miraculous element, that it has nothing to do with the 
supernatural, and that it is merely a rational system of 
ethics. On the other hand there is a party much stronger 
potentially which is seeking to strengthen the weak religious 
element of Confucianism. Confucius himself and Heaven 
are now worshipped with renewed zeal. If we may judge 
by the analogy of the new Hinduism and Buddhism and of 
the revival of nearly every non-christian religion in its last 
stage, we may soon expect to hear that Confucianism, like 
Hinduism, consists of the fatherhood of God, the brother- 
hood of man, and an eclectic and largely Christian morality. 
It will also probably copy Christian methods of organiza- 
tion and activity. 

There is no necessary contradiction between the moral 
consciousness created by Confucianism as a preparation 
and the saving and transforming life which Christ alone 
can give to fulfil these aspirations. We come as friends 
not to destroy but to fulfil, Nevertheless the present 
situation is one filled with serious problems. As a Chinese 
Christian leader who had taken part in the meetings in 
various cities of China said: ‘ We are about to witness 
a great revival either of Confucianism or of Christianity. 
Give us a decade and we can win the leaders of China for 
Christ.’ This is indeed the decisive decade for China. 
To-day the door is open. It may close upon us as it did 
to some extent in Japan when the Church failed to enter 
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that open door. 
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To call for retrenchment or retreat in 
such an hour of supreme opportunity would be disastrous 
beyond all computation. Now is the day of salvation for 
China. Now is the accepted time for us to enter. 


G. SHERWOOD Eppy 











THE PRESENTATION OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY TO PRIMITIVE PEOPLES 


A STATEMENT BY CHRISTIAN CONVERTS 
IN KAVIRONDO ADDRESSED TO THEIR 
HEATHEN FRIENDS 


THE pioneer missionary to an African tribe finds himself 
confronted with a task at once of appalling difficulty and of 
absorbing interest. The command to preach the Gospel 
leaves no clear indication as to how the Gospel is to be 
preached. And yet, humanly speaking, the success or 
failure of his mission will depend on the way in which the 
Gospel is presented. Much valuable time may be lost, even 
untold harm may be unconsciously done, by a faulty repre- 
sentation ; every word that the missionary speaks may be 
divinely true, and yet it may fail in its great object because 
the message is so presented as to be unintelligible to the 
native mind. 

The difficulties in the way of an effective presentation 
of the Gospel are, indeed, overwhelming. Almost all those 
elements of advantage that contributed to the success of the 
first preachers of the Gospel are wanting in the case of the 
modern missionary. He finds no common language ready 
to his hand ; the native dialect, which he must slowly and 
painfully acquire, is unwritten and local ; he has to create 
a vocabulary of moral and spiritual terms. He possesses 
no miraculous powers to commend and endorse among a 
primitive people the message he brings. He is a foreigner, 
and the religion he preaches is an alien faith, clothed too 
often in very foreign dress. His religion, even if it is 
intelligible, has at first sight little to commend it ; it meets 


no realized need, it moves on a plane which has for the 
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native little interest ; it is no wonder if it meets, at the 
outset, with little response and arouses no enthusiasm. 

It is a profound relief to the missionary when the initial 
stageis passed, and some—probably amongthe most thought- 
ful and most progressive of the tribe—definitely pass over 
to his side from the opposite camp. Then for the first time 
he begins to see things with their eyes, to understand the 
difficulties and objections that have been in their minds, 
and what it is in the Gospel, so imperfectly proclaimed, 
that has won their homage and devotion. Then, as he 
listens to these young converts pleading with their heathen 
brethren to follow where they have led the way, he learns 
the secret of the appeal to the pagan mind, the secret of 
effective preaching to a heathen people. 

The following method is the result of such listening 
in the early years of the work of the Church Missionary 
Society in Kavirondo in the Uganda Protectorate. The 
outline is the work of the missionary, the flesh and blood 
with which it is clothed are from the native converts them- 
selves. The principle on which it is built up is the principle 
on which the preaching of St. Paul was ever based, the 
leading on by firm steps from the known to the unknown, 
from the human to the divine. As each successive thought 
is brought forward it finds its appropriate illustration in 
allusion to native custom or story, or to the familiar objects 
in native life. The whole aim is to divest the message of 
its European clothing and to clothe it in native dress. 
Such an attempt at such a stage in the work must be 
necessarily most imperfect: but imperfect as it is it has 
yet proved of immense value in the work of evangelization, 

and the rapid progress of Christianity in the country has 
been due, at least in part, to the manner in which the 
Gospel has been presented through native lips. 

Very briefly the line adopted has been as follows : 

To collect from the creed and practice of the tribe all 
that is good, on which a foundation may be built : to show 
how far even their best falls short of the full truth, how far 
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in actual life they have wandered from the living God : 
to purify and enlarge the native conception of God: to 
describe the human life and teaching of Jesus of Nazareth, 
His death and resurrection : to consider His claims as the 
Son of God: to consider the great purpose of His coming 
to earth: to show how we are called to follow in His steps : 
to state the privilege and responsibilities of a Christian life: to 
consider certain common native objections to Christianity. 

This line of thought is set out in the form of an Appeal 
or Statement from the Christian converts of Kavirondo to 
their heathen friends. Judged from a European stand- 
point it is all extremely simple ; its interest lies in the fact 
that it is, so far as such a thing can be set down on paper, 
the record of an appeal from native to native, and an appeal 
which has proved itself effective. 

I. The Appeal begins with a frank recognition of what 
is good in the pagan faith of the Kavirondo. 

There is in that faith a recognition of God. Certain 
facts observed in nature—the immensity of the lake, the 
inexhaustible supply of water from a spring, the develop- 
ment of a seed—have spoken convincingly to the heathen 
mind, however untaught, of the presence of a greater and an 
unseen Power. The fact that that Power is unseen by no 
means proves it non-existent. No animist will question the 
reality and existence of spirits invisible to mortal eye but 
seen in visions of the night ; spirits whose malignant pres- 
ence is revealed all too plainly in accidents, in sickness, in 
incitement to theft or disorder. 

Not only in this heathen faith is there a belief in God, 
but God is regarded as the Father of men, the author and 
sustainer of their life. Nor is prayer to God unknown. 
Two conditions only are demanded by their primitive 
faith: some gift to the Deity (without which all prayer is 
valueless), and a mediator—in their case the witch-doctor— 
through whom alone they can approach Him. Granted 
these two conditions, there are few things which may not 
be gained by prayer—recovery from sickness, fruitful 
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harvests, or delivery from the baneful influence of evil 
spirits. 

Nor is heathenism, even in its most primitive forms, 
without its moral code, a code which may be most imperfect 
but is at least generally observed. The Appeal proceeds 
to enumerate first the things which are condemned and 
then the things which are approved by the moral code of 
the tribe. Stealing is condemned, and unnecessary lying, 
cursing, adultery, marriage within the clan, murder, deceit, 
inhospitality, the removal of a landmark and the like. On 
the other hand there are things enjoined and practised 
which a higher civilization might well follow: hospitality, 
care for aged parents and for orphans, love of home and 
especially of mothers, consideration for dependants, a 
generous sharing of food, the sparing of women and of young 
children and even of prisoners in time of war, an even 
distribution (uncommon in Africa) of work between the 
men and the women of the tribe, affection for children and 
special provision for them in time of famine—all these find 
their place in the morality of tribal life. 

II. Having acknowledged what is good, the Appeal 
proceeds to point out the very obvious defects in creed 
and practice. 

Ignorance of God. At the basis of all lies the belief in 
God; but as is inevitable that belief is of the vaguest. 
God is confused with the sun. Now He is regarded as one, 
now as many, each man having his own god, each tribe 
its separate deity. At one time He is regarded as benefi- 
cent, at another as malignant, according as good fortune 
or bad visits the individual or tribe. God is as yet a name, 
but His character is unknown, His presence intermittent, 
His personality an open question. 

Worship of other beings. The result is what might be 
expected—God becomes merged in a host of other beings, 
real or imaginary. To all alike prayer is addressed with- 
out discrimination, but the spirit of father or grandfather, 
being so much nearer and more real, slowly usurps the 
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place of God. Prayer is addressed to the sun, to the moon, 
the lake, any great mountain or rock, even to snakes or to 
charms worn round the neck—so powerless is a vague 
idea of monotheism to meet our human need. Of all 
created objects that usurp the place of God none is so 
general an object of veneration as the sun. Hence in the 
Statement the futility of prayer to it is shown: its dis- 
tance from human life; its impersonality and utter in- 
ability to hear or to feel; its setting day by day; the fact 
of its being itself created—all these for ever differentiate 
the sun from Him who made it. Similarly the futility of 
trusting to departed spirits is shown. Such trust is natural 
enough ; the belief in the continued life, with its enhanced 
powers but human sympathies and interests, is wide- 
spread as life itself. The mysterious fact of dreams has 
impressed more than anything else on the native mind 
the conviction of a life after death. But prayer necessi- 
tates some measure of assurance that the object of prayer 
is within reach, and in a position to hear and to help. 
Is there in the case of departed spirits ground for such 
assurance? Dreams afford at best a very shifting ground 
on which to take our stand. God confessedly, even accord- 
ing to the native theory of things, is greater than the 
spirits: they are in His hand, powerless apart from Him. 
Why turn from the greater to the less, from a certainty to an 
uncertainty ? Let honour be paid to Him to whom alone 
it is due. 

Unavailing prayer. That prayer is offered to God at 
all is a matter of thankfulness; yet in the prayer itself 
there is much that is clearly wrong. It is used only in 
time of special need, as in extreme sickness, never in 
normal times of health : only the old men pray, for prayer 
is not the duty of women or children: heathen prayer 
is wholly independent of moral character —from such 
‘ prayer ’ the elders of the tribe return straightway to their 
drinking bout, from such ‘ prayer’ the thief sets out with 
a light heart on his predatory expedition, for stealing is 
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only forbidden from one’s own tribe. Such prayer, which 
has no moral consequences, has little moral value. 

Sacrifices. From an examination of heathen prayer 
the Statement passes to an examination of those heathen 
sacrifices on which it is based. An animal is offered for 
a man, and yet the value of a man is immeasurably 
greater : even the price of a girl given in marriage is fixed 
at many head of cattle, yet a single goat is offered for a 
man! And how is it known that God requires the goat ? 
Did not His hand make all ? 

Witch-doctors. To the question, ‘How do we know ?’ 
the answer is ready—‘ Through the witch-doctors.’ The 
almost uncanny wisdom of some witch-doctors is not 
denied: but the medicine-man is not God: his know- 
ledge is limited, his fallibility has been proved, as every 
native knows, again and again: he too is human: his 
medicine and his prophecies have too often failed. Where 
is the medicine-man who can show beforehand the date of 
his own death ? 

Charms. And the charms that he gives are in them- 
selves common objects; their powers are not proof against 
death or disease. To what purpose is the hanging of « 
charm over a village gateway to guard against the approach 
of a spirit, when already the enemy has entered and is 
playing havoc in the hearts of men ? 

Inconsistencies. The heathen faith is not consistent 
with itself. God, it is asserted, is one, as the sun is one, 
for He is the sun: yet each man has his own peculiar god. 
God, it is said, is our Father, yet no father was ever more 
utterly disregarded by his own children. God, it is 
believed, shields us from danger, yet the heathen go in 
continual fear of death, and cling to their charms as a 
drowning man to a straw. The survival of the spirit is 
everywhere believed, yet death is said to be the end of all. 
As with theory so with practice : lying is condemned, yet 
everyone lies without shame. Cursing is forbidden, and 
yet who does not curse his neighbour? Stealing is con- 
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fessedly wrong, but the man who has stolen cattle is every- 
where a hero. 

Uncertainty. The fact is that all is admittedly vague 
and uncertain. Nothing, to the animist, is more funda- 
mental than the belief in spirits, but in that realm which 
he has made peculiarly his own all is profound darkness. 
Whether the spirits really exist: whether they are human 
still or merely shades: whether they remain at the grave 
or are lost in space: how it fares with them—all is the 
vaguest uncertainty. 

Sin. Where the creed is vague, the moral standard 
cannot but be low. The heathen are as men walking in 
the darkness who have lost their way, and many are the 
pitfalls into which they stumble. In that dim twilight 
evil passes for good and good for evil. It is so in the social 
life. The primitive savage is wholly content with himself, 
his hut, his manner of life. Only the man who has travelled 
and seen the houses and customs of other men comes back 
to his native village with a deep sense of discontent at 
what once satisfied his highest ideals. And it is so in the 
moral life: flagrant immorality, which has for generations 
passed without challenge in the tribe, cannot stand the 
light that now shines upon it from around and from above. 
And if other men have thus risen above the low level of 
native morality, how much more God? Further, sin, 
once seen to be sin, calls for punishment. It is so in 
human life: it is so in the native village: it is so under 
the British government: only the judgments of God are 
greater and last longer. This is not theory: sickness, 
shameful disease, death follow in the wake of sin. Even 
the heathen recognize a fitting judgment on the adulteress, 
the thief, the murderer, the liar. What if the punishments 
traced to revengeful spirits are the just judgments of 
God Himself ? 

III. The second part of the Statement passes from 
natural to revealed religion. It is unnecessary to go over 
the ground here with the same detail, for to us it is familiar 
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from childhood. But to the African it is unfamiliar: and 
the purpose of the section is to give as much general know- 
ledge of the broad facts of revelation as may put the 
learner in a position to hear intelligently the facts recorded 
in the gospels. 

The history of an African tribe is handed down from 
father to son. In the process much is inevitably lost and 
much becomes distorted. But more civilized nations by 
the use of writing preserve intact the record of long past 
generations. In this way the words of God have been 
preserved from a remote past. God spoke with men and 
what He taught them they have recorded. The book in 
which that record is kept was not European ; it was brought 
to the people of Europe as they brought it to the people of 
Africa. It reveals, as in the light of day, the truths which 
the native faith has long struggled to realize and ever 
failed to express. 

The book reveals God; not a different God from Him 
they have dimly worshipped, but the same God, now at 
length clearly seen. He is indeed like the sun, one only, 
though called in every nation by a different name. He is 
unchangeable like the lake, which alone remains the same 
amid the universal changes that pass over all things human 
—villages may be deserted, cattle perish, trees fall, grass 
be burnt, men age and die, but the lake remains. He is as 
the wind, mighty and invisible; as the air, around us 
and within us, indispensable to life itself, yet unseen and 
forgotten ; as the spirit of a man, speaking to each with a 
voice that can be heard by no other, dividing between the 
evil and the good, immortal as the departed spirit. God is 
to us what the stones are to the cooking-pot, upholding all our 
life; what the hut is to the inmates, a safe shelter from 
storm and danger ; what the chief is to his people ; what 
the husbandman is to his garden; what the shepherd is 
to his flock ; what the father is to his children. 

The book reveals the works of God, which are different 
from the works of man. 
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In all the works of man there is similarity and same- 
ness; the native huts and instruments are the same from 
one generation to another. Man imitates, but God origin- 
ates. No two things from the hand of God are alike ; no 
two men are ever made exactly alike; no bird, no plant, 
is ever quite like its fellow. 

The works of God are distinguished by their greatness 
as much as by their variety. The lake, the heavy rainfall, 
a mountain, a river, how utterly these dwarf the greatest 
works of man ! 

And small as they are, with what toil and effort are 
our own works done, but ‘ He spake and it was done.’ 

Every work of man depends upon material. The 
potter is powerless without clay, the carpenter without 
timber, the blacksmith without iron. But God by His 
sovereign power created a universe out of nothing. 

Notwithstanding all our efforts, nothing human endures. 
Yet hill and river and spring are witnesses of the enduring 
work of God. 

The works of God alone live and grow. The tiniest seed 
is greater than the works of man, for in it is life. 

In this way, by the principle of leading on to the unknown 
from the known, from a simple illustration, from a common 
life experience, the idea of God is cleared and developed. 

Then follows a brief account of the creation, a subject 
always of very special interest to the native inquirer, 
for it deals with things which he can see and the origin 
of which has long been a mystery to him. The Statement 
leads up to the creation of man, emphasizing the supreme 
contrast between the human and all the lower forms of 
animal life—an emphasis which is by no means unnecessary 
among a people just emerging from the all but animal stage 
of existence. For this reason certain outstanding differ- 
ences are brought out: the upright position, the relatively 
slow growth of man, such arts as cultivation, the use of 
fire and of clothing, the possession of speech and language, 
care of the sick, burial, the possession of powers of memory, 
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reflection and reasoning, the faculty of knowing and 
praying to God, the capacity of choosing between right and 
wrong, self-control—all these differences, in body, in mind, 
in spirit, mark out man for a higher destiny, and that 
destiny is to know, to serve, to love God and to become 
like Him. 

The story of our first parents follows, which finds in the 
earliest traditions of this tribe, as in so many others, some 
remarkable parallels, notably in the introduction of toil into 
the world through the disobedience of a woman. 

The record is then given, in the briefest and simplest 
manner possible, of the broad outlines of the Old 
Testament history, the division of mankind into nations, 
the call of Abraham, the rise of the Jewish people, the 
giving of the law, comparing and contrasting the standard 
as set up in the ten commandments with the moral code of 
the tribe. It is remarkable to what extent a heathen code 
endorses the decalogue, and how often one is reminded 
of the truth of St. Paul’s dictum, ‘ Against such there is 
no law.’ The historical outline runs through the long 
period of preparation, of sacrifice and priesthood, so much 
of which finds its analogy in the native religion, and through 
Messianic promise to the coming of Christ. 

IV. Coming to the life of Christ, the supreme subject 
is viewed successively from four distinct points of view. 

The first step is to make clear the great facts of our 
blessed Lord’s life, viewed as yet solely from the human 
standpoint, to take the gospel story as it stands, to learn 
from it what is recorded of the human life of Jesus: His 
birth, His early life, His ministry, His death, His resurrec- 
tion. Throughout two leading thoughts are brought for- 
ward : the humanity of Jesus, as He appeared to the men 
of His own generation, the child at Nazareth, the carpenter, 
the preacher. In this connexion it is worth mentioning 
the real value of pictures, as visualizing to the Africans 
what otherwise tends to become in their minds something 
wholly unreal. [have found the pictures in Hole’s Life of our 
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Lord of special value in this way. ‘ Now,’ they exclaimed, 
after seeing those illustrations, ‘ we understand that Jesus 
was a real man.’ And side by side with this are shown 
those more than human signs and powers which for ever 
differentiated Jesus of Nazareth from all other men. 

The second step is to consider very simply the teaching 
of Christ. His method of teaching: retaining all in the 
past that could be retained ; rejecting it, however ancient 
or widely accepted, if it could no longer be of service ; 
speaking with the authority of one who knows all, and to 
whom power belongs; and so teaching as to compel 
thought and effort on the part of those who heard Him. 
The substance of His teaching: concerning God, at once 
endorsing, correcting and enlarging the primitive con- 
ception of the African; concerning prayer, spiritualizing 
and uplifting the whole idea of approach to God ; concerning 
sin, repentance and forgiveness; concerning a spiritual 
and personal religion, strangely different from that in 
which the animist has been brought up; and concerning 
a heaven so immeasurably removed from the cold and 
cheerless conception of their own shadow world beyond 
the grave. 

The third step is to consider, in the light of what He did 
and what He taught, ‘ what manner of man He was’: at 
once the Son of man, and the Son of God; in appearance 
human, in power divine; ‘ born of the Virgin Mary’ yet 
‘conceived by the Holy Ghost ’ ; slowly learning as a child 
but inspired by divine wisdom ; tempted yet triumphant ; 
Himself thirsting yet giving to all who asked it living 
water; sleeping in exhaustion yet rebuking the wind and 
waves ; weeping over Lazarus yet raising him from the 
dead ; dying as a man yet rising unconquered as the Son 
of God. 

The last step is to ask what it was that brought Him 
to earth, the supreme question—‘ Cur Deus homo?’ He 
came as the missionary comes to reveal God ; He came to 
show, by one supreme example, what life should be; and 
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He came to do what none other could ever do, to redeem 
from all the powers of evil. 

V. Such, in outline, is the main thought of this Appeal 
of Christian converts to their heathen brethren. It closes 
with a reasoned answer to some of the most common 
objections which heathen Africans raise to the acceptance 
of the gospel message. The objections, in this elementary 
stage, are mostly very crude and very easily answered, but 
none the less they are real to the native mind. 

The principal objections may be briefly summarized. 
The converts have deserted the faith of their fathers, 
and they have deserted it in favour of a foreign religion. 
The religion as preached is manifestly incredible. The 
God of whom it speaks has never once been seen—‘ Show 
us the Father and it sufficeth us.’ The life which it 
promises is disproved by the simple fact that Christians 
die. The resurrection would be credible, if they might see 
with their own eyes someone raised from the dead, but 
before this simple and obvious test the assertion utterly 
breaks down. Then some of those who once believed 
the new religion have already gone back to their former 
life ; what clearer proof could be found of the insufficiency 
of the new faith? These objections are elementary enough 
in themselves, but they are applied with almost overwhelm- 
ing force to a young convert alone in a heathen village, 
himself but just emerging from the grip of heathenism, 
untaught and inexperienced, and only strong through the 
grace of God that is with him. It is to such objections 
that the Statement seeks to reply. 

VI. No people perhaps, at first sight, would seem to 
present a less hopeful field for the missionary enterprise 
than do some of the animistic tribes of Africa; yet no- 
where has the Gospel made more rapid strides, and no part 
of the great world field is more white unto harvest. What 
is it, one may ask, in the Gospel that especially attracts 
the African ? 

The attraction is, as a rule, in the first place personal. 
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Acertain curiosity is aroused in regard to the representative 
of a race so wholly unlike all the native has ever known. 
The curiosity deepens into interest, and interest into admira- 
tion as he realizes the extent of the contrast. And soon the 
admiration grows into a genuine affection and the innate 
suspicion gives place to a warm-hearted regard. It is only 
when the missionary has thus won the confidence and 
affection of the people that he can really hope seriously 
to begin his life-work among them. 

With many the earliest attraction is purely selfish. 
The African is often keenly conscious of his social and 
intellectual disadvantages. He is quick to realize the 
advantage of education, and he finds in the missionary 
one who can give him that social impetus and uplift which 
he needs; he believes he has discovered in the gospel 
message the panacea for the social disabilities under which 
he labours. He sees, indeed, at the time, nothing higher 
than a certain worldly advantage to himself and to his 
tribe. And yet how often in seeking the lower gain he 
has found the kingdom of God, and the mission school has 
proved the very gate of heaven. 

But there is in the Gospel itself that which appeals 
with unmistakable force to the animist. It speaks with 
the clear note of certainty in a world where all was vague 
and undefined. It endorses much that he had already 
dimly apprehended. It lifts him into a new life far above 
that almost animal existence in which he had so long been 
content to remain. It tells him of emancipation from the 
tyranny of those spirits which have been, and are still to 
him, so terribly real. It lifts the veil and shows him, as he 
has never seen before, the unseen world which has ever had 
for him a strange fascination. Above all it carries with 
it the promise of life, and with that promise comes a hope 
and a joy before unknown. The Gospel is to the African 
*‘ good news,’ and because it is that, and in so far as it is that, 
it captures his whole heart. But far beyond all else the 
Gospel appeals to him because of the living power, the 
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power of the Holy Spirit of God, which is in it. In the 
animist tribes of Africa, as among the publicans and 
sinners of the gospels, that power can work freely. No 
prejudices have yet been formed. The ground is fallow 
but the soil is rich. And if it has so far produced nothing 
better than a tangled mass of weeds and undergrowth, the 
fault is not with the soil but rather with those who have 
so long left such fertile soil untilled and unsown. 

Let the soil be properly tilled, and the right seed wisely 
sown, and there is no part of the world where one may 
count with a greater certainty on a mighty return than 
among the pagan and the animistic tribes of the Dark 
Continent. 

J. J. UGanpa 








CHRISTIAN ETHICS AS A SUBJECT IN 
THE PREPARATION OF MISSIONARIES 


(This article is written from the standpoint of conditions in Holland, which 
are different from those in Anglo-Saxon countries. The great majority 
of Dutch missionaries, after having received as a rule only an elementary 
school education, are trained in a missionary college, the course extending 
over six years, These circumstances have enabled the missionary 
college at Rotterdam, of which Dr. Brouwer is the Principal, to work 


out certain principles of missionary preparation which deserve attention 
in other countries. —Epiror. ) 


I 


IT cannot be doubted that Mr. Robert E. Speer is perfectly 
right when he says in his Missionary Principles and 
Practice: ‘ We do not send missionaries to reform morals 
or check social abuses. There is abundant room for such 
work. Christian lands are infinitely cleaner morally than 
other lands. In quantity and heinousness the moral 
evils of heathenism are worse than the moral evils of 
Christendom. But morality is merely the product of the 
inner life, and missionaries do not go to heathen lands 
to try to amend behaviour any more than a husbandman 
regards it as sane horticulture to go out and tie fruit on the 
limbs of his trees. His aim is to make the trees produce 
the fruit. ... We go into the world not primarily as 
trustees of a better social life; we go as the trustees of His 
life who said of Himself ‘‘ Except ye eat the flesh of the 
Son of man and drink His blood ye have no life in you.” ’ 

It is true that everything is included in the right atti- 
tude towards God. Those who go out as trustees of the 
life of Christ must have experienced that life in their own 
hearts. Their preaching should always aim primarily 
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at the conversion, the regeneration and the sanctification 
of the hearts of their hearers. ‘ Christianity is a personal 
divine life dwelling in the lives of men. In this matter 
Christianity refuses to be classed with other religions.’ 

And yet though the missionary’s faith may be sincere, 
and though he may truly possess the life of Christ, it does 
not follow that he will always act rightly in all the circum- 
stances in which he is providentially placed. He may have 
the most praiseworthy intentions and yet commit the most 
serious mistakes through failing to learn from the experience 
and thought of those who have had to face similar diffi- 
culties and solve similar problems. If Christian faith is to 
be rightly translated into practice, it is of the first im- 
portance to know what the best, most intelligent and wisest 
Christians have thought regarding human conduct. 

Some are inclined to regard Christian ethics as only 
a subordinate department of dogmatics and to treat the 
subject under the heading of sanctification. There is a 
great deal of truth in this view. The Christian life is 
based upon the Christian faith, and it should never be 
forgotten that what God has joined we must not set 
asunder. But it is possible without forgetting this truth 
to treat Christian ethics apart from Christian dogmatics, 
and it is only by so doing that we can render full justice to 
all the questions that arise. 

Everything to which the test of good and bad can be 
applied falls within the sphere of ethics, which thus in- 
cludes the whole range of human life. It is therefore 
obvious that every aspect of the subject cannot be dealt 
with, but only the questions which are of special interest 
in a particular connexion. Even with this limitation 
the subject is still very large. If, therefore, it were to be 
treated as a department of dogmatics, it would require a 
disproportionate amount of space, or it would be necessary 
to limit the treatment to the statement of a few general 
principles, whereas what is of chief importance is the dis- 
cussion of particular difficulties and problems. 
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Understood in this sense, Christian ethics is a subject 
of the first importance for intending missionaries as a means 
of quickening their insight and developing their powers of 
judgment. It brings them into contact with a variety of 
problems and relations of every kind. They are thus 
enabled to become acquainted with life itself under the 
guidance of an experienced teacher who can help them to 
appreciate the facts and relations from the Christian point 
of view. While the facts of individual and social life are 
unfolded to them in all their variety, the character of 
the missionary is developed by learning to form moral 
judgments. 

This discipline is of special importance in relation to 
missionary work. For the missionary is expected quite 
rightly to study the non-christian religions historically. 
Historical inquiry, however, tends to foster an attitude of 
appreciation in the light of the circumstances in which 
beliefs and practices arose, and as representing a particular 
stage in development it is intelligible that these should 
receive our respect. We are in the region of historical 
relativity. Closely connected with this is the appreciation 
bred of psychological studies, which quite rightly are also 
part of the equipment of the missionary. The psychology 
of religion makes many things clear. To understand, 
however, is frequently to excuse, and it is not difficult for 
excuse to pass into approval. It thus comes to pass that 
scientific study that is concerned exclusively with the 
historical and psychological understanding of the non- 
christian religions may have the effect on the student of 
weakening and blunting his desire to change and reform 
the conditions which he is studying. He is apt to experi- 
ence a feeling of satisfaction when the facts are explained. 
While it is of great importance for missionary work that 
the facts should be explained in the right way and under- 
stood in their historical and psychological relations, it 
would nevertheless be fatal if the scientific study of the 
non-christian religions were to paralyze the resolve of the 
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missionary to alter them. The toleration which the 
scientific attitude inculcates is a toleration which would 
leave everything as it is, and which would thus stop the 
growth of all spiritual life. It is the toleration of death. 
The toleration which the Gospel teaches, on the other hand, 
is a toleration which bears and suffers, but which at the 
same time seeks to reform and to renew. It is the tolera- 
tion of love, bearing everything but at the same time 
hoping everything. 

To prevent the enthusiasm of faith being extinguished 
by the toleration of the scientific attitude, the study of 
ethics will prove of the greatest value. 

For this purpose it is necessary that the ethics of Islam, 
Confucianism, Buddhism, animism and the other religions 
should be considered in relation to those of Christianity. 
We thus have a science of comparative ethics. And it is 
precisely in this sphere that the superiority of Christianity 
is most clearly manifest. Islam, for example, has an ela- 
borate theology which on certain points is not inferior 
to Christian theology. But when we compare the moral 
ideals and practice of Islam with those of Christianity, 
it is seen that there is no sanctifying principle to be found 
in the former and that the sensual predominates. As the 
tree is so is its fruit. 

There is a still further reason for the study of ethics 
by the missionary. It is in the moral sphere and in matters 
of conduct that contact between people is first established. 
It is therefore important that the missionary should know 
beforehand something of the moral life of the people to 
whom he goes, and that he should know also what the 
Christian teaching is on questions of conduct. Such 
knowledge will make his work much easier from the start. 

It may be feared by some that there is a danger of 
laying undue emphasis on differences in outward behaviour 
and of regarding the missionary’s work as mainly ethical. 
It is easy, however, to avoid this danger by relating the 
facts to fundamental principles and by insisting frequently 
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on the importance of the principles which issue in conduct. 
In this way it will be seen what are the real roots of conduct, 
and the missionary will not attempt to bring about changes 
in matters of detail, but will aim first and foremost at the 
conversion of the heart. 


II 


Thus we approach the question how the subject of 
Christian ethics is to be treated. 

The first part of the course deals with general principles. 
After a discussion of the place of ethics in the system 
of knowledge and of the sources from which its data are 
derived, the possessor or subject of the moral conscious- 
ness is treated, i.e. the individual man. This affords an 
opportunity of considering the differences between man and 
the animals, and in particular of giving a somewhat ela- 
borate training in psychology. Psychological insight is of 
great value in religious work, and the subject can easily 
be taught in connexion with ethics. Next the essential 
nature of morality is treated formally and materially, and 
attention is called to the differences between morality 
and religion, culture, law and custom. In the next division 
the seat of the moral consciousness is dealt with as found 
in conscience. Then the moral principles of Christianity 
are expounded. This provides an opportunity of com- 
paring these principles with those of humanitarian ethics 
as taught by many philosophers, and with those of Islam, 
Confucianism and animism. It depenus on the teacher 
what amount of time is devoted to moral philosophy, the 
history of Christian ethics and of the ethics of other 
religions. In my judgment he should restrict himself to 
guiding principles and refrain from mentioning the names 
of too many writers, while special attention should be 
given to the developments of recent thought. 

The second part of the course deals with the moral life 
itself. This is considered first from the Christian point of 
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view—its roots in redemption, its birth by the Holy Spirit, 
its development into virtuous habits along the path of duty. 
All these questions can be treated in connexion with what 
has been already taught in the course on dogmatics. This 
leads naturally to the discussion of individual morality. 

Here the comparative method may be employed with 
advantage. Though it is not necessary to commit ourselves 
to the theories advanced in them, the following volumes 
will be found to furnish useful material—W. Wundt : 
Volker Psychologie (Leipzig 1904-6); E. Westermarck : 
Origin and Development of Moral Ideas (London 1906) ; 
and O. Fliigel: Das Ich and die sittlichen Ideen (5 Aufl. 
Langensalsa 1912). Additional data can be obtained from 
standard ethnological works and from missionaries. This 
part of the course provides an answer to such questions 
as the meaning of providence in daily life, vocation, work, 
recreation, Sunday observance, temperance, prayer, care 
of the body, murder, suicide, property and its uses and 
similar subjects. We have here an abundance of matter 
which will make demands on the teacher’s powers of self- 
restraint. The subjects must be treated in relation both 
to conditions prevailing in the West and the light which 
Christianity sheds upon them, and also to the situation 
in the mission field. The first will enlarge the student’s 
powers of moral judgment and develop his insight in relation 
to the conditions of life around him ; the second will equip 
him for a fruitful ministry among non-christians. 

This applies equally to social ethics. Such a question 
as marriage, for example, opens up a vast subject. Some 
knowledge of social theories and of the ways in which a 
missionary can work for social progress without forgetting 
his proper task is of great value, as will be evident if one 
thinks of such questions as slavery and infanticide. The 
missionary ought also to be able to appreciate the im- 
portance of science and its relation to his work, and he should 
have some idea of art and its significance. It is no less 


important that he should understand the significance of the 
26 
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school and the influence of the press. He ought to know 
something of the essential nature and aims of political 
life, and he should have a thorough understanding of the 
essential nature, the aims and the constitution of the Church. 

In addition to the works which have been named, much 
valuable material may be found in Dr. Dennis, Christian 
Missions and Social Progress; in H. Visscher, Religion 
und soziales Leben bei den Naturvolkern (Bonn 1911); and 
in A. van Gennep, Les Rites de Passage (Paris 1909). 


Ill 


Two illustrations may be given of the way in which the 
subject can be treated, one taken from individual and the 
other from social ethics. 

The first relates to the question of asceticism. What 
opinions have been held on this subject and what is the 
truth regarding it ? Within the Christian Church the views 
of Roman Catholics, of Lutherans, of the Reformed 
Churches and of the Baptists have to be considered. 
Account must also be taken of the practice of fasting and 
asceticism in Islam and in other religions and of tabu among 
animistic peoples. The fundamental principles are very 
different. The Bible teaches us that the whole world 
belongs to God. The children of God are called to redeem 
the world from sin through sacrifice. On Christian prin- 
ciples, therefore, we are opposed to an asceticism which 
renounces the world and seeks on the ground of such re- 
nunciation to put forward any claim to merit. But when 
this has been recognized, the subject is not exhausted. 
Christ did not condemn fasting, but on the contrary often 
spoke of it in connexion with prayer. Deep sorrow for 
sin leads naturally to fasting. Covetousness is a powerful 
temptation which makes it necessary for certain people 
to abstain from things which, while innocent in themselves, 
are nevertheless a snare. But it is necessary to go still 
further. We live in the midst of a society which suffers 
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from national sins, such as intemperance. Intemperance 
is closely connected with physical and consequently moral 
deterioration, with pauperism, crime, disease, mortality, 
idiocy, lunacy, heredity, the welfare of children, and with 
social abuses. To show the intimate connexion of these 
social facts will develop the power of insight into social 
conditions. What then is the Christian attitude towards 
these national sins? The question is not merely an in- 
dividual one ; social solidarity must be taken into account. 
We all have our share in national sins, and we all suffer 
from their consequences in ourselves and in our children. 
As a member of the social organism, the Christian is com- 
pelled by love to resist the fatal influences which are at 
work in it and to abstain from all that makes for its dis- 
integration. The discussion may then pass to the use of 
intoxicating liquors in the mission field; the intoxicants 
prevalent there, such as palm wine and opium, and their 
consequences ; the introduction of European alcohol and 
the preventive measures against it; the example of 
Europeans ; the influence of trade, of improved means of 
intercourse and of the growth of order and security ; the 
value of prohibitive measures ; and similar subjects. The 
student’s attention is thus directed to a number of closely 
related questions. His powers of insight are developed 
and his moral judgment is strengthened. 

Our illustration was taken from individual ethics, but 
we have been gradually led on to the social aspects of the 
question. The two sides cannot be separated. 

We may now take an illustration from social ethics— 
the extremely important subject of marriage. Marriage 
possesses a fundamental significance for society, the state 
and the Church. The views entertained regarding it 
determine the whole character of social institutions. 

First of all the moral idea of marriage is considered, 
and the basal principles of the difference between man and 
wife, the need of complement, and moral unity in marriage 
are discussed. Marriage thus understood makes high 
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moral demands, and it is therefore not surprising that it is 
not found among non-christian nations, and that the funda- 
mental conception of marriage among Mohammedans, 
animists and other non-christian peoples should be entirely 
different. Next comes a consideration of the aim of 
marriage. The lofty Christian view of marriage makes it 
monogamous and in principle indissoluble. What is mono- 
gamy ? The evolutionary theory is considered in this 
connexion, and the existence of polygamy (polygyny and 
polyandry) is explained from the customs of non-christian 
peoples and in relation to the levirate which is found every- 
where. The drawbacks of polygamy and missionary 
practice in regard to it are expounded. Here there is an 
abundance of matter for discussion. It is natural to pass 
then to the consideration of how marriage is brought 
about. Such practices as the abduction of women, 
marriage by purchase and child marriage come up for 
treatment. The next question is whom one may marry. 
The practices of different peoples with regard to this vary 
greatly. Christianity has its own principles. The medical 
aspect of the question needs to be considered. Then 
follow such questions as the relation of man and wife, 
feminism, endogamy, exogamy, the patriarchate, the 
matriarchate, cognate marriage and the influence of these 
on the question whom one may marry. The treatment of 
marriage concludes with a statement of individual re- 
sponsibility for marriage and of the relation of matrimony 
to missionary work. This leads on to the question of the 
Christian family. The influence of the missionary’s family, 
the mutual relations of the members, the relation of the 
family to the Church and to the state. Many questions 
such as those of hereditary right, and closely connected 
with it the legal status of native Christians, ecclesiastical 
marriage and divorce, may be treated in connexion with the 
preceding subjects. It is necessary only to touch on these 
matters to show how very complicated the subject is, 
and how it introduces the student not only to the heart 
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of human life but also to the customs of eastern peoples 


and so provides him with guidance for his conduct in the 
mission field. 


IV 


A course of Christian ethics such as has been outlined 
would occupy from a hundred and twenty to a hundred and 
fifty lectures. This at once raises the question how the 
time for so extended a course is to be found. The answer 
depends on the general character of the curriculum. In 
what follows a course of preparation extending over six 
years is in view. In arranging the course, two guiding 
principles must be kept in mind. The first is that some 
subjects which in a longer course are taught separately 
will need to be combined. For example, the history of 
dogma and of symbolism must be included in the course 
on church history. The introduction to the Old and New 
Testaments, the religion of Israel, the theology of the 
New Testament, the chief contents of the prophetic books 
and of the epistles must be dealt with in a single course. 
Again psychology must be combined with the course on 
ethics. Pedagogy can be based on psychology, and the 
course on ethnology can be shortened and restricted to 
ethnographical facts. 

Secondly, everything that is taught in the course must 
be directly related to missionary work. This will have 
several advantages. In the first place it will serve to 
maintain the interest of the students. Those who have 
received a call to missionary service have to undergo a 
six years’ course of preparation. This will often appear 
irksome and its value may not be recognized. Interest is 
thus apt to be lacking, which makes teaching more difficult 
and the results unsatisfactory. If, on the other hand, 
the teacher is able to relate all the instruction to the 
problems of the mission field, the student realizes that what 
he is acquiring is of real importance for his future work. 

A further advantage of keeping the missionary goal 
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constantly in view is that the curriculum will be relieved 
of all unnecessary lumber. The preparation of mission- 
aries ought to be determined by its own distinctive aims, 
and should not be unduly influenced by the courses adopted 
in schools and universities. In many missionary training 
colleges Latin, Greek and Hebrew are all taught. These 
demand an enormous amount of time without yielding 
results of corresponding value. All that is achieved, if 
even this is achieved, is a superficial fluency without any 
real knowledge. The illusion that a smattering of the 
classical languages will be of use in translating the Bible 
is hardly worth discussing. It must also be borne in mind 
that missionary candidates in Holland have to learn both 
English and German, and that it is of advantage to the 
missionaries of all countries to be able to read one or 
more modern languages besides their own. If a place is 
to be found for these, less time can be given to the classical 
languages. Personally I should give up Latin and Hebrew 
and curtail the instruction in Greek. 

Apart from the question of translating the Bible— 
for which purpose a good western translation is best for 
anyone who is not a real scholar—the teaching of the 
classical languages to missionaries is defended on two 
grounds. The first is that the knowledge of grammatical 
forms is essential. This can be obtained, however, by 
learning Greek. The second argument is that a know- 
ledge of Latin is an education in the structure of a language. 
In my judgment, however, this can be learned from the 
study of Greek, and in a short course it is impossible to go 
far enough in Latin to appreciate its finer distinctions. 
Further, a knowledge of the structure of a western language 
other than the student’s mother tongue is not without 
its drawbacks. Eastern languages rest on a quite different 
basis. A knowledge of the classical languages is only of 
advantage when a complete mastery of them has been 
obtained. It is out of the question to give this in a mis- 
sionary college, and a smattering of knowledge is more of 
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a hindrance than a help in learning foreign languages. 
It has also to be remembered that living languages must 
be taught by quite different methods from those by which 
dead languages are learned, more especially since many 
languages of the mission field have little or no written 
literature. 

If then, as I would urge, Latin and Hebrew are dropped 
from the curriculum, a place can be found for a thorough 
course in Christian ethics such as has been recommended 
in this article. 

A. M. BrouwER 








THE SEXCENTENARY OF THE 
MARTYRDOM OF RAYMOND LULL 


On the 30th of June 1815 Raymond Lull was stoned to 
death at Bugia in North Africa by a Mohammedan crowd, 
enraged because the aged philosopher-missionary per- 
sisted in his attempts to preach the gospel of Christ to the 
Moslems of North Africa. 

Raymond Lull united, though he scarcely harmonized, 
the most diverse gifts and activities. As a fertile and 
popular poet he was a master of the tongue and letters of 
Spain, and his writings are an important element in the 
growth of the earlier Spanish literature. He was a fiction 
writer, and his tale entitled Blanquerna has been char- 
acterized as the medieval Pilgrim’s Progress; his songs, 
too, live in the mouths and memory of the people. He was 
a philosopher of mark, though he did not take a foremost 
place among the schoolmen. He was an honoured teacher 
and had a large following of enthusiastic disciples whose 
devotion procured him the title of ‘ doctor illuminatus.’ 
He was an Orientalist, too, and his knowledge of Arabic 
was almost without parallel among western scholars in the 
Middle Ages. But that which marks him as unique in 
the history of his age is the call which he felt to carry to 
the Mohammedan world the gospel of the love of Christ, 
and the singleness of purpose with which he followed it till 
he met a martyr’s death. 

When Raymond Lull was born in 1235, six centuries 
had elapsed since the death of Mohammed and the emer- 
gence of his religion from Arabia to overspread the southern 
Mediterranean basin and many other lands. Before Lull’s 
death in 1815 the only organized resistance of Christendom 
to Islam, the Crusades, had come to an impotent conclusion, 
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and the Arab power of the Saracens had triumphed against 
the Frank and the Saxon. Since the death of Lull six 
more centuries have passed during which another race, the 
Turkish, assumed the leadership of Islam, till it now stands 
at the crisis of its fate. Meanwhile the political aspect of 
Islam has been profoundly changed, and it bids fair to 
change still more. The passing of two-thirds of the Moslem 
world under the rule of Christian powers has been accom- 
panied by an entirely new phase of its religious develop- 
ment. It has come into contact with new aspects of Chris- 
tianity ; first, the intellectual and social culture which has 
developed in Europe during the last four and a half cen- 
turies, and next the spiritual movement which is embodied 
in modern missions, both of which have affected Islam 
either by way of influence or reaction. And it is surely a 
suggestive coincidence that the sixth centenary of Lull’s 
death should synchronize with a world struggle of vaster 
dimensions than the Crusades. But this struggle is no war 
of religions: Mohammedans as well as Christians are 
fighting on both sides in accordance with their temporal 
interests, a fact which is bound yet further to modify both 
political and religious relations between Christendom and 
Islam. We may well take occasion to carry back our 
thoughts over six centuries and ask what it was, amid the 
chimeras of scholastic philosophy, which made Raymond 
Lull such a living force that he speaks to us in clear tones 
through the ages, and that his message is well worth 
pondering and acting on to-day. 

The most astonishing aspect of the relation which ob- 
tained between the two faiths in the Middle Ages is the 
abysmal ignorance of Islam which prevailed in Western 
Christendom, notwithstanding the long intercourse of the 
Crusades. Though the religion of Mohammed was by far 
the greatest opponent with which the Church had to deal, 
yet the decrees of the later councils scarcely mention it, 
much less define an attitude towards its tenets. The very 
name of Islam was practically unknown; Christians only 
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thought of Saracens, a name probably derived from an 
-obscure district in Arabia. Alanus ab Insulis (died 1208) 
writes a treatise against ‘Pagans or Mohammedans.’ 
*Mahomet’ was corrupted into ‘Baphomet’ and believed 
to be the name of a malignant demon, while ‘Mahoun’ 
occurs in the same way in Chaucer and Shakespeare. In 
the Near East the Khalifas had made liberal use of Christian 
officials and scholars, and it was to the latter that medieval 
Moslem scholars owed their introduction, by means of 
Arabic translations, to the philosophy of the Greeks which 
they afterwards developed in their schools. But in this 
intercourse the rulers favoured heretical Christians rather 
than the orthodox, these being connected with the Emperors 
of Byzantium; hence it was the Nestorian church which 
was able to carry on extensive missionary operations far 
eastwards up to the thirteenth century. Among orthodox 
teachers John of Damascus (died 760), himself for long an 
official under the Saracen rulers of Palestine, first grasped 
and presented Islam as a whole and provided a Christian 
refutation of it in his Fountain of Knowledge, and this 
exposition remained the basis of anti-Moslem polemic for 
centuries, till at length the wide-hearted Petrus Venera- 
bilis (died 1156) gave to Europe the first translation of the 
Koran, of course in Latin. His object was to show the 
real nature of the Moslem faith and to stimulate theo- 
logians to confute it, and he hoped that the Bible might 
also be translated into Arabic. His standpoint is a great 
advance on that of previous writers; for while he regards 
Islam as the most weighty and systematic of attacks on 
Christianity, he distinguishes in it Christian, heretical, 
Jewish and pagan elements, and demands that the true 
should be recognized and the false repudiated. 

As regards evangelization, the Western Church during 
the Middle Ages was preoccupied with gathering the northern 
nations into her fold, but this would hardly have prevented 
her from dealing with Islam had it not been for the attitude 
which the two faiths from the first assumed to each other, 
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not as religions but as states. It was the Holy Roman 
Empire against the infidel Eastern power of the Saracens. 
Attacked from the first by Islam with the sword ‘in the 
way of Allah’ Christian nations fought for their existence 
and kept it or lost it, together with their faith, according 
to the result of battle ; and thus for centuries Christendom 
had little idea of combating Islam save with the sword. 
Petrus Venerabilis is the first doctor of the Church who 
takes a non-militant attitude. True he is undecided 
whether to call Mohammedans heretics or heathens, though, 
on the whole, he thinks they cannot be considered heretics, 
for they never elected to leave the Church; in fact they 
have never really known true Christianity. While, however, 
he urges Christians to oppose Islam he prefaces his apology 
of the Christian faith with the golden words addressed to 
Moslems: ‘I approach you, not as our people often do, 
with weapons but with words, not with force but with 
argument, not with hatred but with love.’ This acknow- 
ledgement that the repulsions of Islam owe their force to 
the corruptions of Christianity, and the conviction that 
the only power which will overcome that repulsion is the 
force of Christian love, are still the basal principles of sound 
work among Moslems to-day. But if Petrus Venerabilis 
laid them down, it was Raymond Lull who first translated 
them systematically into action. 

Raymond Lull was born at Palma on the island of 
Majorca. He belonged to a distinguished Catalonian family 
and his youth and early manhood were spent in a luxurious 
home and amid the pleasures of dissolute court life, which 
coloured his literary pursuits. The turning-point of his 
career in 1266 was a vision of Christ which arrested and 
changed him in the full tide of licentious pleasure. He 
withdrew, after the manner of the age, not only from 
dissipation but also from domestic life and became a ‘ terti- 
ary’ (lay brother remaining in secular life) of the Fran- 
ciscan order, but never a priest. Not, however, for con- 
templative inactivity had he thus withdrawn; the burden 
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of his prayers was: ‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?’ 
He not only saw the rising tide of Saracen conquest and 
heard the voice of Petrus Venerabilis; he also meditated 
on the example of Francis of Assisi who in 1219 had visited 
the Sultan of Egypt and preached to him of Christ, being 
honourably treated, but carefully excluded thenceforth. 
Lull felt that the call had come to him to approach the 
Saracen with the gospel of Christ’s love, but how could 
he do this effectively himself and secure a continuance of 
such influence ? With an insight remarkable in a medieval 
scholar whose whole intellectual world was dominated by 
the Latin tongue, he realized that in order to reach the 
Saracens he must master and use their language. To give 
continuity to the work schools must be established for the 
study of Arabic and other eastern languages. To gain an 
influence over the scholastic world the missionary must 
teach after the manner of: the age in its universities, and 
seek out the princes of the Church and of the world to 
persuade them to forward his projects. And chiefly, the 
scholar must himself go, at the risk of life itself, to preach 
to the fanatical Moslem in the spirit of humility and love. 
But first he must give himself to preparation by prayer 
and study, and this he did for nine years. 

The effort to carry out these aims is the story of Ray- 
mond Lull’s life. In order to learn Arabic he acquired a 
Saracen slave whom he used as his tutor for some years 
till the slave, discovering the purpose of his employment, 
blasphemed Christ. His master in wrath struck him, 
whereupon the Moslem wounded Lull with his weapon 
and presently committed suicide in prison. Lull was not 
the only missionary to Moslems who has had to suffer 
from the temper of his teacher, or to regret his own im- 
perfect self-control under provocation. In 1276 a school 
was established by Lull at Miramar in Majorca, for the 
study of Arabic, with which was joined, by a true insight, 
that of geography. Later on we have a letter to the 
university of Paris in which Lull appeals for the founda- 
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tion of chairs not only of Arabic and Greek, but also of the 
Tatar language, and expresses the apprehension—so fully 
justified by history—that the Tatars, if not then approached 
with the Gospel, might become either Jews or Moham- 
medans. Inthe Russian Empire the Tatars now form the 
leading Mohammedan community. In 1807 he appeals 
to the Holy See for the establishment of four or five 
monasteries for the study of missionary languages, but he 
adds a petition for the amalgamation of the various orders 
of knights into one which should wage systematic warfare 
against the Saracens, first in Granada, then in North 
Africa, and finally in Syria. Thrice at Rome and once at 
Avignon Lull sought, with little success, to gain the sup- 
port of the head of Western Christendom for his plans. 
The ideas of the Popes of his time, if directed at all to the 
repulse of Islam, could get no further than a fresh crusade. 
But the Council of Vienne in 1311 gave him a better oppor- 
tunity, and in 1812 it issued a decree for the establishment 
of schools for Hebrew, Greek, Arabic, and Chaldee in 
Rome, Oxford, Bologna, Salamanca, and Paris. The 
practical effect of this decree apparently was not great, 
though it would seem that the teaching of Hebrew at 
Oxford dates from this time. 

Lull’s activity as a teacher and as a writer was extra- 
ordinary. After his nine years of preparation and the 
foundation of the missionary college at Miramar, he re- 
paired first to Montpelier and then to Paris as a teacher 
of scholastic philosophy, and he was a most prolific writer 
on its doctrines. His works of this kind (besides his poems 
and stories) number over two hundred, but even the chief 
of them, his Ars Magna, is a futile attempt to solve the 
mysteries of knowledge by means of mathematical dia- 
grams. Its chief point of interest is Lull’s polemic against 
the teachings of the school of the great Moslem philosopher 
Ibn Roshd, known to Westerns as Averroes (1126-1198). 
Through Christian translators Greek philosophy had 
reached the Arabs of Baghdad and afterwards those of 
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Spain, and among them it was Averroes especially who 
reintroduced Aristotle, albeit in a modified form, to Europe. 
He taught that matter is eternal and that God is the tran- 
scendent Thought which is the cause of movement in the 
universe, but not being in direct contact with the world is 
therefore uninfluenced by prayer ; while man, as such, has 
no immortality. His followers went further, and when 
pressed to reconcile their teaching with the doctrines of 
religion, laid down the thesis that things might be true 
in faith which were false in philosophy. This doctrine 
aroused the strongest opposition on the part of Lull. He 
could not allow that philosophy and faith might possibly 
be inconsistent, and though his outlook was limited, and 
his method of argument faulty, yet his principle that the 
certainties of faith must ultimately be in harmony with 
true knowledge was both sound and fruitful. Still more 
so was his eager determination to carry into practice the 
knowledge which he had attained and the doctrine that he 
taught. This was shown most of all in his missionary 
journeys. 

The first of these was in 1291, four years after he had 
begun to lecture as an acknowledged professor in Paris. 
His enterprise was greeted with great enthusiasm at Genoa 
where he went to embark for Tunis, but his courage failed 
him at the prospect of disgrace, danger, and possible death. 
The vessel in which his passage had been taken sailed 
without him, and Lull sank into despair, believing that, 
though his message was true, he himself was reprobate. 
His mental distress brought on fever which did not yield 
till his friends consented to put him on board a vessel 
bound for Tunis. He was received as a wandering philo- 
sopher and given the opportunity of publicly disputing 
with the Moslem divines of Tunis. He took as his point 
of departure the attributes of God (a subject much laboured 
by Moslem doctors), and used the argument, not un- 
familiar to us, that self-communication, as essential to 
the highest conception of goodness, involves the trinity of 
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the divine nature; and that without the trinitarian con- 
ception matter must be conceived as eternal, otherwise God 
would have been inactive before creation. Before long 
Lull’s opponents became alarmed at the effect of his argu- 
ments and personality on the hearers ; he was denounced 
to the king, imprisoned and sentenced to death according 
to Moslem law, but the influence of friends procured a 
commutation of the sentence to that of perpetual banish- 
ment. He slipped away from the vessel which was to 
take him to Italy, and lay concealed on another in the 
harbour for a while, in the hope of returning to the shore, 
meanwhile writing one of his philosophical works, but 
eventually he had to return to Naples. 

In 1800 Lull succeeded in converting many Moslems 
on his own island of Majorca, the chief definite result of 
his missionary labours. Thence he went to Cyprus, but 
apparently received little encouragement from the Christian 
king, and proceeded to Armenia hoping to promote a mission 
to the Tatars. In 1306 Lull landed at Bugia, 800 miles 
westward of Tunis, and began preaching at large in}Arabic. 
Imprisonment speedily followed, and for six months he 
remained in confinement, sedulously plied by his Moslem 
custodians with every inducement to recant. At length 
the ruler, out of respect for his character and regard for 
relations with Christian powers, had him deported, with a 
second stringent prohibition of return. The third and 
last attempt was made in the eightieth year of his age. 
Like other great missionaries of ancient and modern times 
Lull had a longing for the crown of martyrdom. He left 
Majorca for Bugia in August 1314, and after landing he is 
said to have occupied himself for some months in secretly 
visiting and strengthening those who had been converted 
during his former visits. But such work could not long 
satisfy his fiery spirit. He came forth into the public 
square, boldly preaching Christ and controverting Islam, 
and presenting himself to the people as the man who had 
already been banished for this very cause. The fury of 
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the populace broke loose, and at the king’s command, 
or with his consent, they dragged Lull to the seashore and 
stoned him to death on June 80, 1815. His body rests 
in the church of St. Francis at Palma on Majorca. 

The significance of the work and life of Raymond Lull 
for our age comes out most clearly if we relate it to three 
main aspects of Islam as a religion: its rationalism, its 
mysticism and its legalism. It is a boast of many Moslems 
of the modern school that their faith of all world religions 
makes the least demand upon a belief in the super- 
natural, since it possesses a founder who laid no claim 
to miraculous powers and who repudiated the mysteries 
of the Trinity and the Atonement. There is a class of 
minds to whom this position makes an appeal. But 
on the other hand, there are very many, especially in 
India and Persia, to whom a religion without mystical 
union and communion between the divine and the human 
is quite unsatisfying, and it was the great achievement of 
the Moslem divine Ghazzali (1059-1111) that after his 
conversion from scepticism to a belief in divine revelation 
he succeeded in gaining for mysticism an acknowledged 
place in the teaching of Islam. Lull stood for the direct 
contact of the soul with God as the basis of all piety, 
whether in devotion or action, while at the same time he 
strenuously vindicated the imperious necessity of the 
apprehension and presentation of the faith through the 
intellect. The right balance of these two sides of the 
Christian message to Islam is the touchstone of missionary 
method in this direction. Some missionaries and the 
majority of zealous converts have been inclined to lay the 
greater stress on a logically convincing presentation of 
doctrine, and their witness has mostly failed to reach the 
Moslem seekers after God who are conscious of real com- 
munion with Him in the secret of their souls. But there 
are a few missionaries and some scholars who lay so much 
emphasis on the mystical side of Moslem religious life as the 
great avenue of approach for the Christian missionary, that 
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they would have us go very far in pressing the identity of 
such experiences in all religions, regardless of differences of 
doctrine. We have to combine the way of the mystic with 
the truth of the religious teacher. The Christian life is at 
once a possession and a quest. 

Over against the legalism of Islam, Lull stood for the 
power of Christian love. Despite the aberration of once 
advocating temporal war against the infidel the whole 
tenor of his life and death is embodied in such words as 
these: ‘ It is my belief, O Christ, that the conquest of the 
Holy Land should be attempted in no other way than as 
Thou and Thine apostles undertook to accomplish it—by 
love, by prayer, by tears, and the offering up of our own 
lives.” And again: ‘He who loves not lives not. He 
who lives by the Life cannot die.’ This love is the force 
which penetrates to the heart of the Moslem, and the 
missionaries who have most effectually drawn him to 
Christ have been those in whom it was most strikingly 
manifested. It is represented by the work of the medical 
missionary which has softened and changed the most 
fanatical hearts so that the death of a Pennell is mourned 
by a whole countryside of fierce marauders. It is the same 
impulse which breaks out in the desire for martyrdom, as 
when Raymond Lull writes : ‘ Although, O God, I am un- 
worthy of dying for Thee, nevertheless I do not give up 
the hope of obtaining this holy and precious death’; or 
when Henry Martyn expresses his desire to burn out for 
Christ, and instead of going home for medical treatment 
and nursing takes the toilsome journey to Shiraz in burning 
summer heats that he may not fail of giving the New 
Testament in their own tongue to the Shias of Persia; or 
when Thomas Valpy French, even after his elevation to 
the episcopate is never so happy as when he returns from 
preaching to Mohammedans covered with the marks of 
stones and spitting, and at last resigns his bishopric for a 
lonely life of privation and toil at Muscat till his body 
succumbs to the fierce heat of the climate without and of 
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fever within. The spirit of longing to offer and be offered 
for Christ which spurns the love of comfort and of life 
itself is the spirit which speaks in language intelligible to 
the Moslem. 

Alongside of mystical devotion and _ selfconsuming 
zeal we see in Lull also an element of practical and far- 
sighted statesmanship. His long personal preparation 
and his tenacious efforts to found permanent missionary 
seminaries embody the principle, at long last being acted on 
systematically by the Church of Christ, that if the Moslem 
is to be effectually approached, the messenger must be 
diligently and thoroughly trained. A great world religion 
with its theology, philosophy and literature cannot be 
dealt with adequately by amateur work. If we would 
meet its needs and correct its errors we must understand 
its working and its inner meaning. We may be thankful 
that such organizations as the Study Centre for Arabic 
and Islam in Cairo and the Board of Study for Preparation 
of Missionaries at home are working to meet this need, and 
that the Roman church, too, is initiating systematic training 
for its missionaries to Moslems. 

Even the mistaken desire of Raymond Lull for the use 
of force may not be without its lesson. For more than 
eleven centuries the presentation of the Gospel to the 
Moslem, living everywhere under rulers of his own faith, 
was, as the history of Lull shows, practically impossible ; 
and it was probably this condition of things which clouded 
his otherwise clear insight and threw him back for a 
moment on the idea of physical conquest. At any rate 
the pendulum of religious toleration has swung to the 
opposite extreme, when, under a conscientious but mis- 
taken idea of political wisdom, the progress of Islam 
among pagans is actually favoured and the access of the 
Christian messenger to Moslems is barred. On both sides 
we fall back on the principles enunciated by Sir Herbert 
Edwardes, one of the saviours of the Panjab in the mutiny, 
when, being officially commissioner of Peshawar, he was 
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advocating as a Christian the establishment of a mission 
in that turbulent centre of Moslem fanaticism. After 
insisting, first on the moral obligations of governmental 
neutrality, and next on the personal obligation of the 
Christian to evangelize and the protection due equally to 
him and to his hearers, he concludes with the ever memor- 
able words: ‘ Above all, we may be quite sure that we are 
much safer if we do our duty than if we neglect it; and 
that He who has brought us here with His own right arm 
will shield and bless us if, in simple reliance upon Him, we 
try to do His will.’ 

Raymond Lull has taught us that the true spirit and 
method of our approach to Islam is to give the Moslem 
the best we have in the best way we can, with no assumption 
of superiority or right to censure, but in the attitude of 
friendly service. And that is only another way of saying 
that we must do it in the Spirit of Christ. 

H. U. WEITBRECHT 











THE VALUE OF INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 


TuHE value of industrial education as a means of making 
men and developing Christian character is so self-evident 
to those who have observed the marvellous effects of such 
training, that it seems almost superfluous to urge that among 
all backward and undeveloped people the training of the 
hand should precede and be made accessory to the training 
of the mind. There is, however, still so much doubt about 
the wisdom of this method that a few more words on the 
subject may not be amiss. 
A hymn with which we are all familiar runs : 


The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask ;— 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 

To bring us daily nearer God. 


How to help the ordinary man to perform the ordinary 
tasks of everyday life in such an extraordinary manner that 
they shall contribute to moral and spiritual ends is a 
problem of most vital importance, and the part that 
industrial education has played in its solution is worthy 
of careful consideration. 

The writer’s experience has been gained as principal of 
a large industrial school for Negroes and Indians, situated 
in one of the Southern States of America. It should be 
borne in mind that both of these widely differing races are 
backward in their stage of development. The Negroes are 
but a few generations removed from the grossest barbarism 
of Africa ; about half a century ago they were released from 
bondage and, wholly unprepared, thrown upon their own 
resources among white people naturally prejudiced and 
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bitterly resentful of anything resembling political or social 
equality. The Indians are quite as recently descended 
from a freely roving, primitive people, who have been driven 
unwillingly from their unbounded possessions into the 
confines of reservation life, weakened by government 
supervision, and too often imposed upon by unscrupulous 
adventurers. 

No more promising material for demonstrating the value 
of industrial education could be found than these two races, 
and after thirty-five years of careful observation, both of 
the students themselves and of their after careers, it is the 
profound conviction of the writer that, not only for un- 
developed races, but for the masses of any people, the 
training of the hand is the surest and most effective means 
of developing intelligence, self-respect, and, when combined 
with Christian teaching, the highest moral character. 

After the Civil War, when over three million emancipated 
slaves were suddenly thrown upon their own resources 
and the ballot placed in their hands, the country was 
abruptly confronted with the problem of their education. 
Many of the champions of the Negro felt that it was essential 
to show at once that these races were capable of the highest 
intellectual attainments. Institutions were started which, 
while they did not altogether neglect the training of the 
hand, laid the emphasis perhaps too strongly upon the 
development of the mind through academic studies. To 
train professional men seemed to many of those who under- 
took the education of these people to be of paramount 
importance, and so-called ‘universities’ were founded for the 
blacks. That these institutions have been of very great 
service no one can deny; but there was danger of making 
higher academic work the ideal type of education for this 
race, which in the days of slavery had been denied by law 
the privilege of any book-learning, and which, therefore, 
naturally desired it more than anything else, and despised 
the manual labour which had always been their lot in life. 
To many thinkers it was clear that another type of educa- 
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tion was needed, which should prepare the masses for the 
common duties belonging to civilized life. 

These three millions of Negroes coming out from 
slavery needed a small proportion of physicians, perhaps a 
few lawyers, and a good number of clergymen; but the 
great masses needed, even more, Christian farmers, who 
knew how to make the soil productive ; Christian business 
men, who would impart some idea of honesty and efficiency 
in ordinary transactions; skilful carpenters, masons and 
blacksmiths; consecrated teachers for the little rural 
schools; and, above all, devoted home-makers, strong, 
intelligent women who could not only cook and sew and 
keep a clean, thrifty household in order, and train the 
children for good citizenship, but who could inspire their 
neighbours to do likewise. In many of the technical 
institutions of Europe the purpose is to make efficient 
mechanics, capable of performing specific tasks. The 
purpose of the industrial schools which were started for the 
Negroes was so to combine the work of the hand with the 
training of the head and heart that strong characters should 
be produced, and the spirit of service developed. The 
problem of dignifying and glorifying the daily round and 
common task became the problem of the industrial school, 
and as the industrial school can influence directly but a very 
small number, it must concentrate its efforts upon those 
who will become good teachers, and thereby multiply a 
thousand and ten thousand fold its teachings. 

In order to undertake the practical work in trades and 
farming and household industries, pupils must be old enough 
to stand the physical strain. An age requirement therefore 
of at least seventeen years is desirable, and the rudiments 
of a good grammar school education are necessary. As 
most of the pupils appealed to are poor and have to earn 
much of the money for their own education, they must be 
paid by the institution for their labour, whenever that 
labour is of value to the school and not solely for the bene- 
fit of the pupil. In all the trades the practice work given 
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should, just as far as possible, be productive or of market- 
able value. 

The equipment for the teaching of trades, agriculture 
and industries of almost every kind is necessarily expensive, 
and a high grade of teacher is absolutely essential. Even 
more than in the classroom is it necessary that the instructor 
should be able to inspire the pupil with enthusiasm and 
with determination. Above all, respect must be created 
for daily toil. Therefore certain academic requirements for 
admission to the farm, the workshop and the laundry 
should be made. Instead of having the academic work 
the main feature, trades and agriculture are given the first 
place and academic training made subsidiary. All the work 
of the school—the housework, the care of cattle, the cooking 
of food, washing and getting up clothes, new building and 
repair work, installing of electric lights, water and heat— 
all these things are performed by the students under proper 
direction, and an endeavour made to connect the work 
with classroom studies in such a way that there should 
come from it real education. 

Mr. Squeers’ method, though brutally administered, 
contained the germ of true industrial education. He asks: 


‘ What’s a horse?’ 

‘A beast, Sir,’ replied the boy. 

‘So it is,’ said Squeers. ‘A horse is a quadruped, and quadruped’s Latin 
for beast, as everybody that’s gone through the grammar knows, or else 
where’s the use of having grammars at all ?’ 

‘ Where indeed!’ said Nicholas abstractedly. 

‘ As you're perfect in that,’ resumed Squeers, turning to the boy, ‘ go and 
look after my horse, and rub him down well, or I'll rub you down.’ 


So, for example, in the industrial school young women 
are sent out to the laundry, where the course is so organized 
that as soon as students become proficient they pass from 
one sort of work to another, as they would pass from 
arithmetic to algebra. When the day’s work is over, they 
may go to the laboratory, and with a microscope note the 
effect of hot and cold water on woollens, or make soap 
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and blue. In the classroom they talk of what they have 
done ; then they read about the subject, and finally write 
about it. But the performance of their duties during the day 
is frequently made the subject of their discussion and reading 
and writing in night school. In this way, ordinary duties 
are dignified and made educational. In the same manner, 
the work of the farm, the milking of cows, feeding of cattle, 
caring for crops, is definitely connected with the work of 
the classroom, in reading and composition, arithmetic, 
chemistry, and even to some extent in geography and 
history. 

In this system of training there are certain great 
advantages in the way of character building. In the first 
place, the young people have a chance to co-operate. 
Instead of competition such as exists in a school where one 
student is taught to excel another, in this type of industrial 
school all the students co-operate in producing certain 
results ; all must work together for the common good. 
The girls do the domestic work ; the boys do the farm work 
and the mechanical work, and in this way they form a 
habit of working with special regard for the convenience 
and welfare of each other, and so gain from their daily 
life an idea of the value of co-operation. 

Not only are they taught to work together in the school 
itself but they are kept in touch with the community. On 
Sundays they go out in small bands to read to the aged, 
infirm and unfortunate, to care for their cabins, to visit 
the poorhouse and jail, and not only to carry cheer and 
comfort with their Bible reading and songs but to endeavour 
in every possible way to be of practical service to the people. 
The boys may find time during their busy week to take 
their hammers and saws and mend a fence or a leak in 
some worn-out roof; or during their scanty leisure the 
girls may sew for the old women’s home, or dress dolls for 
the children’s Christmas tree. 

Young men and women whose daily life has been given 
largely to the service of the people around them for four 
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or five years have formed a lifelong habit of thought and 
action ; not only do they gain an idea of co-operation and 
of service for others, but their intellectual life is of a saner 
character than that which emphasizes only the academic 
side of education. Contact with real things helps to 
strengthen their thought; their language is forceful and 
direct, for it has been closely connected with actual ex- 
perience and with real things. 

Another important result of this industrial training is 
the confidence and self-respect which it gives a boy or girl. 
In four or five years, or even less, a really wonderful change 
comes over many an uncouth, awkward young Negro 
who has always been led to consider himself as a rather 
useless and undesirable adjunct of society. When he 
learns to make something with his hands that he can be 
proud of and which has a marketable value he has learned 
self-respect and self-reliance; he has learned to control 
his inclination to idleness and self-indulgence; he has 
generally learned to control his temper also. He can con- 
centrate his mind and he can compel his hands to fashion 
the thing he wants to construct. He has become a good 
self-supporting citizen, and a factor to be reckoned with 
in the community to which he goes. 

The value of a man who can make two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before has become proverbial. What 
of the farmer who through intelligent study doubles and even 
trebles the yield of corn on his land? His neighbours, 
whether black or white, flock to him for advice. He has 
become an influence and a power in increasing the pros- 
perity of his community. The young woman who has 
learned the difference between drudgery and work ‘for 
the joy of the working,’ who goes into some backward 
community to teach, and incidentally becomes household 
lecturer, agricultural advisor, parish visitor and Sunday- 
school superintendent, attains a position and prestige 


among her people that any society woman might well 
envy. 
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Such are the men and women that an industrial school 
sends out, not merely into the immediate community but 
scattered throughout a vast expanse of territory. They 
are encouraged to seek the places where ignorance, super- 
stition and poverty make life hardest among their own 
people, and in such dark communities a trained worker 
becomes a beacon light. 

A few of the more conspicuous examples of this training 
may be of interest as illustrating this point. 

In 1856 Booker T. Washington was born a negro slave 
in the western part of Virginia. While working in the 
coal mines, he heard of a school where by the labour of 
his hands he could secure the means of education. With 
almost no money he started from home; _ before reaching 
his destination his money gave out; he worked at loading 
a vessel, slept under a side-walk, and finally reached the 
school where he was to be trained for his life-work. At 
Hampton he learned the lesson of self-support and became 
inspired with the idea of helping his people. Instead of 
going to the city where he might have received the advan- 
tages of culture and social life, he made his way to the 
darkest part of the South, to establish there a school similar 
to that in which he had been instructed. The great thought 
which possessed him was to help the community in which 
he lived. Jn order to accomplish this he decided to start 
a brick kiln, as he had learned brick-making at Hampton. 
His first kiln was a failure, but he was not discouraged ; 
the second kiln also resulted in failure, but he pawned his 
watch and started a third, which was a success. This 
industry was needed by both blacks and whites, and 
because he was of service, Washington was at once accepted, 
not only by his own people but by the whites. His school 
grew from small beginnings until it has reproduced most 
of the features of the institution where he was trained, and 
is now training an even larger number of students. It has 
undoubtedly become one of the greatest powers for good 
in the South, but Dr. Washington, so far from demanding 
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the political rights which his people in many parts of the 
South are denied, has become the foremost advocate of 
the principle that when the Negroes as a race become the 
equals of the whites in industrial value, their rights will be 
granted them without question. 

In one of the classes, called the ‘ Plucky Class,’ which 
Booker Washington taught for a year in the night school of 
the institution where he was educated, there was a small, 
insignificant negro boy, who had come to the institution to 
work his way, as most of the students did, by the labour 
of his hands. He was ill prepared from an academic point 
of view, but made up in earnestness of purpose what he 
lacked in mental ability. He worked in the saw-mill and 
on the farm, was graduated, and returned to the county 
from which he had come, to teach in the school where he 
had received his own earliest instruction. Before many 
weeks his school was crowded to overflowing. He secured 
from the Superintendent of Public Instruction a promise 
that if he would procure additional room another teacher 
would be paid by the county to help him in his work. 
On Saturday afternoons he went into the fields with some 
of his students, earned the money to put up a new school 
building, and superintended the pupils in its construction. 
He then set himself to secure homes for the Negroes of the 
county, where comparatively few owned their own homes. 
He went to one of the large white land owners of the com- 
munity, and referring to his complaint that the Negroes 
stole his chickens and pigs, suggested that he should sell 
them land, so that they might have chickens and pigs of 
their own. The fairness of the suggestion appealed to the 
Southern man, and he sold him on credit a certain amount 
of land, which was divided into plots for negro homes. 
Later, this same Negro came to the conclusion that his 
people were not securing their rights in the courts, and he 
felt it desirable that some one of them should be trained in 
knowledge of the law. He went to the lawyer who had 
once owned his father, and asked him to give him in- 
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struction in his law office, offering to black his boots, care 
for his horses, and do sufficient menial service to pay for 
the instruction he received. The lawyer consented, and 
the Negro finally passed his examinations and was ad- 
mitted to the Virginia bar. With the help of other Hampton 
graduates he not only aided his people to buy land and homes, 
secure their rights in the courts, and obtain education in 
the schools, but he devoted himself with all his energy to 
fighting the liquor problem. Largely through the efforts 
of these enthusiastic workers, local option was secured, 
and the result is that in their county ninety per cent of 
the Negroes own and manage their own land, where for- 
merly they held but a few acres. Instead of the one- 
roomed cabins common a few years ago, comfortable homes 
are found. School buildings and churches have been 
erected, and the relation between the white and coloured 
people is most friendly. The jail, which used to be filled 
with negro thieves for weeks and months, is now without 
occupants, and the state penitentiary, which formerly 
received from this county a number of criminals each year, 
has for several successive years received none. 

Another example of social service’ is found in the 
immediate vicinity of the parent school. Two of the 
graduates, a man and his wife, have established at their own 
home a kind of social settlement, where a night school is 
maintained and a club house has been built. Instruction 
in cooking, sewing, etc., is given to negro girls who are 
engaged in domestic service. The children are gathered 
from the streets for out-of-door recreation. The older 
people come together to sew and discuss methods of house- 
hold work and economy, and the place has come to be 
recognized as a centre of social life, civilization and Chris- 
tianity. 

One of the most difficult problems which has presented 
itself in the South since the Civil War has been the housing 
of the Negroes and the erection of suitable homes for them. 
A group of Hampton graduates, impressed with this need, 
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got together and formed a Building and Loan Association. 
They raised a small amount and have now a paid capital of 
$150,000. They persuaded the Negroes of the community 
to save their money and invest it in building houses. The 
result has been a large number of comfortable homes in the 
community, built with money which would otherwise have 
been squandered. 

Another company of graduates interested themselves 
in securing a proper place for recreation for members of 
their own race. A piece of land on the shore of the Chesa- 
peake Bay was obtained, where a temperance resort has 
been established, not only for the people of the community, 
but for the better class of Negroes throughout the State, 
who, of course, are never allowed to patronize white hotels 
or pleasure resorts. Bathing houses have been put up, 
and a respectable place secured where the coloured people 
can enjoy themselves. 

It is characteristic of the Southern Negroes to ‘ join’ 
as many organizations as their time and means will allow. 
They have their churches, Sunday schools, insurance 
societies, burial societies, innumerable benefit societies and 
secret orders, and almost every man, woman and child 
belongs to one or more of these. One of the Hampton 
graduates was deeply impressed with the idea of uniting 
all these various organizations, which, while working for 
different ends and by different means, have as their acknow- 
ledged purpose at least the benefit of their members. 
He saw the power that would lie in the union of all these 
societies in the State if they could be made to work to- 
gether, instead, as was too often the case, of working 
against each other. It was a large idea and presented 
uncounted difficulties, but with great patience and tact 
this seemingly impossible thing has been brought to pass, 
and these many societies formed into the Negro Organiza- 
tion Society, with the avowed purpose of securing for the 


negro people ‘ Better schools, better health, better homes, 
better farms.’ 
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Antagonistic elements have been reconciled and all 
are urged to co-operate for these important ends. A 
‘clean-up day’ is organized once a year, and on that day 
over 185,000 Negroes have been induced to clean up their 
homes, and the yards which had been used as rubbish 
dumping grounds for many years. In this work the 
white people have co-operated, and the newspapers through- 
out the State have heartily commended the effort that 
has been made. 

An even more dauntless struggle might be told of 
many an educated Indian youth who has returned to his 
people with skilful hands and a willing heart, only to 
encounter—not the admiration and the following a capable 
Negro generally receives from his own race—but the 
stolid disapproval of his unconvertible elders, and the 
active opposition of the vicious class of whites usually 
preying around the reservations. One of these young 
Indians became a secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and during his travels lends a willing hand 
to help his people haul hay, care for the horses, or perhaps 
fight a prairie fire. ‘ Everybody help,’ he always urges. 

These examples might be indefinitely multiplied and 
many stories told of self-sacrificing home missionaries. 
The institution, which keeps in constant connexion with 
those who are sent into the field, has an invaluable means 
of gauging the results of its efforts and strengthening its 
weak places. It naturally becomes a centre for extension 
work. It supplies many of the public schools with super- 
vising teachers who go from school to school to introduce 
cooking and sewing and school gardening, giving the local 
teacher practical instruction in the best methods of teach- 
ing these subjects, and inspiring the parents of the locality 
with the value of the work. 

Special funds are secured for the support of this exten- 
sion work, and not only are classes in sewing, cooking and 
elementary agriculture started, but a definite effort is made 
to improve the condition of the school buildings, provide 
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cleaner homes, start vegetable gardens and canning clubs 
among the girls, and in various ways to improve the home 
life of the community. 

At the same time that this work has been carried on by 
the supervising industrial teachers, an effort has been made 
to improve the farms. In co-operation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture, demonstration farmers 
have been sent out to induce the coloured farmers to take 
up better methods of farming and to improve their land 
and buildings. As a result, in many counties the crops 
have been doubled, and in a number of cases quadrupled. 
Better houses, better barns, and better methods of farming 
have transformed large sections. 

These are a few of the practical results which have 
already been accomplished by the industrial school, and 
still the scope of-its influence has hardly yet been imagined 
—much less worked out. The most radical economic reforms 
might be made possible by means of it. The words,‘ Who- 
soever would save his life shall lose it ; and whosoever shall 
lose his life for My sake and the gospel’s, shall save it,’ are 
as true of an institution as of an individual ; for just as a 
parent sets the stamp of his own ideals upon a child, so does 
a school set the stamp of its purpose and ideals upon its 
pupils. 

H. B. FRrRissEiLL 














THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 
CATECHUMENATE 


A CHAPTER OF EXPERIENCE 


AUTHORITIES in missionary science are more and more 
inclined to think that the new Christian churches which 
we are founding in non-christian lands are bound to become 
large inclusive bodies of very mixed character similar to 
those existing in the western world,’ continuing their 
existence through the institution of an infant baptism which 
practically comprises the whole population, and subject to 
all the well-known historical difficulties and religious 
deficiencies of such organizations. 

Now in my opinion the history of the Christian Church 
does not at all invite us to imitation; I feel much more 
inclined to say: vestigia terrent, and to look out for some 
new way for the Kingdom, instead of those with which 
we are unfortunately only too familiar both in the Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant churches, where superficial 
religion, doctrinal conflicts, and hierarchical tendencies 
have vied with each other in producing the results we see 
to-day. Christ was given as a remedy for all our miseries, 
beginning with the source of them all, our human sinful 
heart; but this remedy has to the great majority of 
baptized humanity been applied externally instead of 
internally or it has not been applied at all. So if it were 
possible to find a better method of spreading and maintain- 
ing the Christian religion than that recorded by the church 
history of the western world, I would propose to try it. 

I was from 1892 to 1911 a missionary in the interior and 


1See for instance Dr. G. Warneck; Missionslehre, III (1902), Chapter 33; ‘ Die 
Missionsaufgabe als Volkschristianisierung.’ Dr. Joh. Warneck; ‘ Evangelisieren und 
Christianisieren,’ Allgemeine Missionszeitschrift, 1913, pp. 433-47: 
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on the east coast of Madagascar, where the Norwegian 
Missionary Society has 800 or 900 churches comprising 
about 80,000 baptized members. I spent a good deal of 
my time in teaching catechumens, supervising catechumen 
classes, and trying to bring this important branch of our 
task into the best working conditions. 

A paragraph in the missionary instructions of our 
society (founded in 1842) runs thus : 


Through baptism are received into the Church those who after satisfactory 
instruction and probation show themselves to be in possession of sufficient 
Christian knowledge, and give evidence of the sincerity of their conversion, 
of their desire to partake of the blessings of the Church, and of their willing- 
ness to fulfil the conditions on which those blessings can be effective. Bap- 
tism should not be delayed too long; we ought not to impose as a condition 
of baptism what can only be expected as its fruit; neither should baptism 
be administered too early, without sufficient teaching or without previous 
evidence of sincere repentance and faith. Those who wish to join the Church, 
but do not yet fulfil the said requirements, are accepted as catechumens, a class 
to which the missionary should devote a special amount of instruction and care. 


Now it so happened that between 1869, the year when 
the Court embraced Christianity, and 1906, the year when 
the French Government began its anti-clerical policy, the 
Norwegian Missionary Society was confronted with the 
same problem as the other missions in Madagascar—a 
mass movement towards the Christian religion. We in- 
creased the number of our European workers as fast as we 
could, and the number of our native assistants, especially 
of our ordained native men, somewhat faster than we 
ought to have done. In 1886 the society had in its service 
6 ordained natives; in 1890, 20; in 1895, 58; in 1900, 
70; at present, 96. The result of the mass movement and 
the increasing numbers of workers was a growth in the 
number of baptisms (including the children of Christian 
parents) as follows : 

From 1871-75 webaptized 225 


» 1876-85 sf 9,100 
» 1886-95 ‘ 85,000 
» 1896-1905 a 58,000 
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The missionaries tried as well as they could to control 
the activity of the native pastors and catechists, but they 
were overwhelmed with work, especially with a large 
educational department that they had to supervise ; there 
were for a time 45,000 children in our schools, a fact that 
also contributed to the said mass movement, inasmuch 
as elementary Christian knowledge was the main branch 
in the schools and a certain Christian influence was 
spread through the children to many thousands of 
homes. 

Now to the native worker this mass movement proved 
to be a temptation to slackness in maintaining our principles 
regarding the catechumenate, and I feel sure that the same 
experience will repeat itself in all mission fields under the 
same circumstances. It is difficult for a native to withstand 
the pressure exercised upon him by impatient catechumens, 
and the fear of losing them through too strict an adherence 
to the severe rules of his pastoral instructions. Moreover, 
a great many of the catechumens have not been taught by 
himself but by assistant catechists whom he does not want 
to hurt ; fear of man, regard of public favour, weakness of 
character, are indeed more common faults among the 
young Christian churches of our mission fields than in the 
older Christian communities. In short, we doubtless went 
too fast. 

In 1906, the year in which all the missions lost most of 
their schools, and the colonial Government took up a 
decidedly anti-religious attitude, lasting till 1910, we 
determined to introduce into our work a series of special 
rules regarding the teaching of catechumens. The most 
important provisions were : 

1. It was laid down that those desiring to become cate- 
chumens must be admitted to the catechumenate through 
a public act before the congregation where they attended, 
and their names entered on a register in which their attend- 
ance at the catechumens’ class was also recorded. 

2. The time of instruction and probation was regulated 
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in a way that in most instances brought the catechumenate 
up to about one year. 

8. Nobody could be baptized without the approbation 
of the congregation of the place where he lived and the 
members of which had seen him during the time of the 
catechumenate. 

To show the result of these two factors, the change of 
the religious attitude of the Government, and the intro- 
duction of stricter rules concerning the catechumenate, I 
give the following statistics. During the eight years 
preceding the two changes (1899-1906) we had annually an 
average of 4450 catechumens in the whole of our Mada- 
gascar mission; during the following years (1907-1913) the 
corresponding number was 3060. This difference was no 
doubt partly due to the anti-religious attitude of the 
Government, but chiefly I believe to the new manner of 
dealing with catechumens. While before 1907 we took the 
numbers of all who attended the classes, after that year we 
only reckoned those who through the public act of reception 
had been entered on the catechumens’ registers and still 
continued their attendance. More significant still is another 
fact. During the period 1899-1906, out of every hundred 
catechumens 86 were baptized, during 1907-18 only 56; 
during 1899-1906 we baptized an average number of 3811 
adults every year, during 1907-138 only 1704, 

My personal experience as teacher of catechumens shows 
an even greater strictness. In my different classes through 
many years only about one-third of the catechumens 
actually reached baptism as members of the class which 
they joined in the first instance. Two-thirds dropped 
away, sometimes for good, sometimes to return after a 
year or two, or even later. The most common reasons for 
falling away, as far as I have been able to ascertain, were 
three: first, their wish to become Christians was not 
serious at all, they therefore soon lost patience, found the 
teaching too trying in its regularity and their other occu- 
pations too important; secondly, they were not able to 
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give up the heathen life—to enter into a regular marriage or 
to give up heathen customs of burial, etc., proved too 
heavy for them; thirdly, they found it hard to accept our 
condition that they should join in supporting their church. 

I now finally want to draw two or three conclusions 
from the experiences I have mentioned. 

1. In the history of every mission there comes a period 
which we may call the time of assimilation. Christianity 
begins to spread of itself. The young Christian community, 
being well-organized and attaining a certain social position 
(while the old heathen community is, in many cases, falling 
into decay) men’s minds are drawn towards the church. 
They come to it for protection, help, sympathy, for public 
esteem, or for a decent burial. For such a period it is a 
vital matter for the native church to have its catechumenate 
solidly built up, well arranged, and strictly watched. 

2. If the missions and the native churches neglect this 
question, if they allow indiscriminate baptism and think 
that restrictions and the catechumenate in any thorough 
form should be reserved only for admission to first com- 
munion, they are sure to create in all heathen lands the same 
kind of baptized heathenism under which the western 
world is suffering. Perhaps the least of the evils to which 
this will lead is the disdain, disparagement and neglect of 
Christian baptism which at present is spreading over all 
the Christian Church. Another evil, more serious still, is 
this: great numbers of those baptized without sufficient 
preparation will claim the privileges of the Church. How 
can it permanently shut its doors to those who, being 
themselves baptized, bring their children to baptism ? 
Now the churches in the mission field, being free churches, 
are without the help of the state or of a mighty ecclesiastical 
organization like that of the medieval Church, and, more- 
over, are subject to all the temptations from the old 
heathenism and surrounded by those of modern agnosticism 
and unbelief. Do we not introduce them to a most perilous 
future if, in this most important period of Christian missions, 
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we adopt without sufficient reflection the view of the Church 
as a great mixed body and accept the ecclesiastical history 
of the West as normal ? 

8. How our Lord is going to shape the future history 
of the Church is His matter. But our concern and duty is 
at every turn of our way to do the right thing. It is only 
by so doing that we can be used by Him to create a sound 
method for the progress of His kingdom. Now in this 
matter His clear order from the beginning has been that 
we should baptize those who sincerely want to be His 
disciples. The only possible way to ascertain whether 
this state of mind exists is to have a solid catechumenate 
before baptism. When we have done this, we shall be able 
to see later what the Lord is going to do. For my part, I 
am inclined to believe that a strong catechumenate and a 
regular baptism of adults is the elementary condition of 
every sound church and should never have been abandoned 
in the churches of the West. 


JOHANNES JOHNSON 











CO-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL 
BANKS 


AN EXPERIMENT IN THE EDUCATION OF THE 
CHURCH IN THE MISSION FIELD 


IT is an axiom of missionary enterprise that the great non- 
christian lands of the East are to be won for the Gospel 
through the witness of the indigenous churches. The 
statement commands general acceptance, but when we 
study its implicates on the field, some startling facts 
emerge. We find local churches, some of them possibly 
half a century old, depending directly or indirectly for 
ordinances, buildings, schools, pastors and teachers, almost 
entirely on regular supplies of money from the home base. 
The churches have been found in everything. They feel 
no responsibility. They accept buildings, education, or- 
dinances, as things that ‘the mission’ exists to provide. 
The inevitable result in many cases is that self-supporting 
congregations are only such in the sense that there is a 
sufficiently large staff of salaried agents, plus mission 
dependents in boarding-schools or other provided in- 
stitutions, from whose monthly allowances stated deductions 
provide, along with contributions from the missionaries, 
enough to meet the salary of a pastor and the ordinary 
church expenses. These sums all appear in the accounts 
as local contributions, as in a sense they are. But were 
the amounts traceable to home supplies withdrawn, the 
diminution in the number of ‘self-supporting ’ churches 
would be on so serious a scale as to call for close inquiry. 
Home boards and mission councils would at once be on 
the alert to detect the source of weakness and to devise 


remedial measures. They certainly would no longer ac- 
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quiesce in a system that is subsidizing many of the nascent 
churches into a state of pernicious anaemia. 

How this condition of things has come about it would 
not take long to tell. So far as India is concerned, social 
and caste influences have often compelled converts to look 
to the mission for counsel, education, support, everything. 
Famine, with its tale of helpless waifs, impresses its sign- 
manual on the young churches, tending to perpetuate the 
system whereby the individual is relieved of all responsi- 
bility. The result is seen in churches growing up with too 
little consciousness of their true character and calling as 
the witnessing forces that are to win the peoples for Christ. 

How is the gulf that at present separates the church 
from its duty to be bridged ? How can it be led to realize 
its responsibility for those without ? Are the traditional 
methods of employing large forces of workers with foreign 
money the best, or do they tend to perpetuate this apathy 
and sense of dependence? Is our handling of mission 
finance absolved of all blame for the indifference of mission 
churches to their duties as witnesses? Are there any 
educative influences that may be employed to wean them 
from the too common attitude of recipiency, and lead 
them on to self-expression and voluntary service ? 

Quite possibly, to many the problem may not appear 
to be one of special urgency. They may say that the 
education of the Church is the work of the Holy Spirit, 
that to meddle with this is to be guilty of the presumption 
of Uzzah. This would be true only on the supposition 
that present methods and principles are the only possible 
ones, that the present system of managing and controlling 
the growing churches provides just the kind of guidance 
they need. To those whose whole life and work and 
thinking are bound up with these young churches scattered 
all over rural India, the problems that arise in the daily 
routine of work make them ask very humbly and painfully 
the questions that have just been set down. This is no 
matter of outside criticism. It is self-examination arising 
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from the conviction that, as churches, we are not within 
sight of our duty as witnessing forces for the Gospel. 
Rules ? Genius itself may devise them, but it cannot 
overcome the sublime indifference with which they are too 
often met. Organization? Perfect, but only galvanized 
into life by figures wearing sun helmets and accustomed 
to the explosive directness of western speech. Finance ? 
Managed with the most meticulous care. Buildings ? 
Large and impressive, but all built and kept in repair by 
money from abroad. The system is complete; the only 
thing lacking is the glad, joyous, spontaneity of service and 
witness that the church exists to enshrine. 

It has been all so well meant, and it has not been all 
in vain. There are other proofs of life in the experience of 
individual Christians that we can call to mind to our great 
and abiding comfort. But on the main question of the 
church as a witnessing power for the Gospel, there are too 
many signs that she is asleep, lulled, if not drugged indeed, 
by the mistakenly kind policy that regards a growing 
budget for additional workers as proof of expansion. The 
opposite must be our aim: a diminishing budget for the 
area in question, because the church in that area is making 
the work its own. 

True, the change from sleep to watchfulness may be 
effected with startling suddenness. It is not at all outside 
the bounds of possibility that a time of suffering and 
persecution may accomplish in a year, a month, a day, 
the transformation of an anaemic, dependent church into 
a living, witnessing power. It may be that some such 
cataclysm is needed to make the dry bones live. A day 
of trial for the indigenous churches may be nearer than we 
know. But if so, all the greater is our responsibility to 
remove stumbling-blocks, to prepare the church for service 
or for sacrifice, as her Head may appoint. 

The questions already raised derive increased insistence 
from mass movements. These movements are usually 
confined within the limits of a single caste for any one 
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area, e.g., the Panchamas of Madras, the Malas of South 
Hyderabad, the Mangs or the Mahars of the Deccan, the 
Chuhras of the Panjab, or the Sweepers of the United 
Provinces. Where such a movement has begun, pene- 
tration upwards into higher social strata is for the time 
impracticable. Consequently there appears the extra- 
ordinary phenomenon of Christianity spreading its way 
through a district, but only on the level of a single stratum 
of society, leaving apparently untouched the vast majority, 
except for a natural fear that if those who formerly were 
their menials become Christian, their services will not be 
so readily commanded in future. 

But it is not only from the outside that caste operates 
to hinder the witness of the churches. Within the young 
and growing Christian communities, it tends to separation 
and suspicion. Take, for instance, the adjoining districts 
of Ahmednagar and Aurungabad, in the Deccan. The 
headquarters towns, from which the districts are named, 
are about seventy miles apart. In the former district 
three large and influential missions are at work. Their 
success, and it has been notable, has been confined almost 
entirely to the Mahar element. In the latter district two 
large missions are in occupation. The response, equally 
notable in this case, has been from the Mangs. Both these 
communities—the Mahar and the Mang—are reckoned by 
strict Hinduism as being beneath the caste line and there- 
fore ‘untouchable.’ Between these two untouchables 
there exists a mutual untouchability, of which their 
Christian teaching has not yet proved a solvent. 

Facts like the foregoing suggest a whole host of problems 
when we speak of the indigenous churches as the forces 
by whose witness the people are to be won. This remains 
true. What is lacking is a just perception of the tre- 
mendous interval separating the infant churches from 
their duty, and evident tokens of a will to bridge it. What 
Pentecost, whether of enduement or of trial, will awaken 
them we cannot yet say. But one thing is quite clear, and 
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that is that without some radical change in the system 
that keeps the indigenous churches living at secondhand, 
the preparation for this Pentecost is gravely imperilled. 
To prolong it by appeals for increased grants from home 
comes very near a mishandling of the problem. If, as there 
is reason to fear, the system perpetuates dependence and 
apathy on the part of the nascent churches, then the 
system is more than a mistake: it constitutes a breach of 
trust. 

What means can be employed to effect the change that 
is demanded ? The answers to this question call for very 
careful consideration. It will need the highest qualities 
of missionary statesmanship—wisdom, self-effacement, and 
love—so to deal with the problem that the last state be not 
worse than the first. We must find some other method of 
dealing with mission finance that will eliminate all notion 
of a ‘charity,’ and create the idea of a ‘trust,’ that will 
shift the emphasis from receiving to giving, that will be as 
little as possible like distribution and as much as possible 
like turning to account the talents committed to our care. 

Some may be ready to retort: ‘ But the money we pay 
in agents’ salaries is in no sense charity. It is wages paid 
for work done. We cannot do without workers, and they 
cannot live without pay.’ Against this it must be re- 
membered that the average mission worker—the village 
evangelist or the village teacher—has had his whole life 
so managed and controlled that he is unaware of any re- 
sponsibility to call out voluntary effort and sacrifice either 
on his own part or from those to whom he ministers. So 
the main problem is obscured and the system perpetuated 
that tends to easy-going dependence. 

‘We cannot do without workers, and they cannot 
live without pay.’ Granted, but what share of this burden 
is being taken up by the village churches ? What is being 
done to help them to realize that they have received to give ; 
that buildings erected for their use, with money given at 
cost and sacrifice of which they know nothing, are to be 
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redeemed by them gradually so that these may become their 
very own, and the money be again available for forward 
movements ; that they labouring and co-operating with the 
home churches may multiply the available resources and 
extend the bounds of the Kingdom wide and ever wider ? 

When these ideas are presented to the people, the first 
answer is always a non possumus. They plead poverty, or 
that preaching the Gospel is the work of a salaried official. 
The two things—preaching and pay—have in their minds 
become synonymous. The system on which we are working 
cannot fail thus to connect the two things. It is the 
least fitted to evoke a sacrificial spirit. We think of India 
as the land of great renunciations. Its choice spirits live 
for ever because they died to themselves. But the life of 
sacrifice for others, dying that others may live, pouring 
themselves out for the moral and spiritual liberation of 
the peoples, this was outside their vision. This is the 
message that is to set India free, and when we see the 
Indian church so giving herself that her Lord becomes 
incarnated and visible in her, we shall know that the 
triumph of the Gospel. has come. 

Is the church so giving itself? Are we as missions 
and as missionaries giving a lead that can be intelligently 
grasped and taken as an ideal by the infant churches? 
The question is almost answered by the lack of the sacri- 
ficial spirit in the church. There has been unremitting 
toil, but it has been too exclusively in the direction of 
fostering and shielding, too little in the direction of edu- 
cating up to personal and communal responsibility. And 
anyone who suggests that the time has come for the church 
to rely on its own resources, and set free the means for 
advance on the unoccupied regions, is regarded as quite 
the wrong type of missionary, whose vagaries are very 
trying but must be borne with. 

True, their poverty is very great, but when we come 
to examine into causes, we find that they are removable. 
In mass movements the people come from levels of society 
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where hard, regular work is simply not done. Many of 
them have to learn that the fourth commandment is two- 
edged—that the rest of the Sabbath is only earned by the 
six days’ labour. When a man’s work has consisted of 
beating a drum for five minutes at sunset before the village 
idol, and then, for this service, of going from door to door 
to claim the dole of bread for himself and his family, the 
incentives to industry have been sadly lacking. Not all 
at once do this and other defects slough off when a man 
turns to Christianity. But there is not a shadow of doubt 
that these questions of building up strong Christian charac- 
ter, of guiding individuals and communities out of an 
enervating atmosphere of idleness into the bracing air 
of industry and self-respect, are the problems calling for 
instant attention, if the ground gained is to be of any 
account as a stepping-off place for further advance, if the 
light we are so laboriously nursing and shielding is not to 
be blown out by the first rude blast of opposition. 

The people can be guided. They will respond. They 
only ask for a lead. They will recognize their duty and 
strive earnestly to fulfil it, if we can by any means open a 
way for them. They are ready to offer voluntary service 
and make sacrifices for the extension of the Gospel. 

For we are being privileged to see in some measure a 
new spirit and hope coming into the lives of the people 
through the employment of a system that calls out many 
of the qualities that our people lack—industrious effort, 
mutual support, trustworthiness, independence and self- 
respect, leading to a new realization of responsibility for 
those without. The system is one of Co-operative Agri- 
cultural Banks, with the emphasis on the Co-operative. 
These have long been at work on the continent of Europe 
with marvellous results, but it is only within the last 
dozen years that the system has been tried in India. Under 
government supervision, the movement is working won- 
ders in the way of releasing the cultivators of India from 
their long indebtedness to the money-lender. The system 
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advances money for agricultural purposes, not to an in- 
dividual, but to the village society, composed of members 
bound to one another by strong bonds of mutual and 
unlimited liability, so that all are encouraged to work their 
hardest to meet the trust reposed in them. 

It is here that the mission may intervene to good 
purpose. The Christian community is too poor to take 
advantage of this system, as the recognized societies are 
usually composed only of men of substance in the village. 
But if the mission will give a lead in the way of inculcating 
these principles of industry, mutual and unlimited liability, 
and punctual repayment of loans out of crops raised, and 
if it will act as the go-between to secure the necessary 
capital for this work, and if it will take pains to give the 
necessarily close supervision that this work in the initial 
stages demands, there is a new instrument ready to its 
hand that will help to educate the young and growing 
churches. It opens a way out of the bondage of generations, 
it evokes the kind of character that is needed to turn many 
of them from being dependents to becoming producers, from 
economic waste to useful members of the body politic. 
But more than that. The new vision that opens before 
them dispels the old apathy and indifference. They begin 
to feel a sense of responsibility for those without the 
Kingdom, for the provision of their own schools, for con- 
tributing to the upkeep of what was formerly regarded as 
the mission’s work, so that resources may be liberated for 
extensions. 

There is much ground yet to cover, some mistakes to be 
rectified, but the measure of new hope and effort that are 
plainly visible in the village communities after five years’ 
experience of this work is justifying its adoption. Last 
year’s working may be briefly summarized. Out of a work- 
ing capital of about £4000, much of which has been invested 
in permanent securities such as land, wells, and so on, 
our co-operators repaid into the bank a sum of £1600. 
The reserve fund of their bank stands at £845, and is built 
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up year by year out of the surplus interest that accrues 
from the difference between the interest charged on loans 
and the interest paid on capital. This reserve is designed 
in course of time to buy out the original capital, so that 
the bank may come to be the people’s very own. 

To turn to the main question—the spiritual results— 
these may be set down. A new spirit of liberality, the under- 
taking of voluntary work in spare time for the preaching 
or singing of the Gospel, a definite acceptance of responsi- 
bility for school buildings and for teachers’ salaries, an 
entirely changed attitude on the part of surrounding high 
caste Hinduism to our Christian people, leading at times to 
an ignoring of caste that is simply amazing. 

The work is not all plain sailing. The results of last 
year will not be repeated this year, as the war and dis- 
location of world markets played havoc with the price of 
cotton, our main crop. But we are drawn all the closer 
together to tide over this crisis, and this trial, too, makes 
for the education of the people. It helps them to realize 
that they are in touch with the great currents of the world’s 
life, that they too count. 

May not the attention of missions be directed in- 
creasingly to this method where the conditions are favour- 
able for its adoption? Not everywhere is it needed or 
indeed applicable, but in young growing churches scattered 
throughout rural India the cry goes up for a lead out of the 
old bondage that still fetters their daily life. Here is a 
method that by its leading principles of trust and co- 
operation evokes industry, self-respect, and self-sacrifice, 
that takes the emphasis away from getting and lays it on 
giving, that promises to save our ordinary mission finance 
from some of the reproaches that hang about it, that 
gives hope of setting free resources for fresh advance, and 
that is applicable when it is most needed—in solving some 
of the problems incident to mass movements. Should not 
missionaries in training have their minds directed to these 
problems before they leave for their fields of labour ? 
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Might not boards at the home base have experts on these 
questions on their committees ? Why should not church 
funds be definitely invested in such work? Why should 
not the Laymen’s Missionary Movement make this question 
its own? We have tried many methods and agencies, 
and their justification is seen in the rapidly growing 
Christian communities in the East. But the problems 
incident to the rapid growth are new and unsolved. 
Towards the solution of these, there comes to our aid this 
new instrument—consecrated missionary finance. 
W. E. WILKIE Brown 








ROMANCE AND REALITY IN 
MISSIONARY WORK 


FIFTY YEARS OF THE CHINA INLAND MISSION 


IT sometimes seems that romance in missionary work is 
rapidly becoming a thing of the past. Western machinery 
and manufactures are invading the East and creating 
conditions that bear an uninteresting resemblance to the 
conditions of life in Europe and America. But to those to 
whom the adventures of the spirit are as thrilling as the 
discoveries of the pioneer and as inexhaustible as the 
varieties of human speech and custom, the Jubilee Story 
of the China Inland Mission: which has just been pub- 
lished will appear a real romance. Mr. Broomhall tells the 
story of the mission in the simplest way, leaving the facts 
to make their own impression, and it is only as we open 
our minds to receive their full effect that we realize how 
strange and stirring and significant the narrative is. 

In the long and varied history of missions, the China 
Inland Mission occupies a place of its own. When it is 
compared with other types of missionary effort, whether 
in earlier periods or at the present day, there is no difficulty 
in recognizing its distinctive features. The principles on 
which its work is based are few and simple. But by the 
firmness of its grasp of one or two vital truths it has made 
a priceless contribution to the whole missionary movement. 

The student of missionary history will feel, as he reads 
Mr. Broomhall’s volume, that the China Inland Mission 
has certain marked limitations. For example, it does not 
require of its missionaries a long and thorough intellectual 


1 The Jubilee Story of the China Inland Misston. By Marshall Broomhall. 
London; Morgan & Scott. 1915. 
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preparation, believing that where the need of labourers 
is so great, ‘persons of moderate ability and limited 
attainments are not precluded from engaging in the work.’ 
It should be noted, however, that this policy is combined 
with very great care in the selection of missionaries, 
candidates being tested by a residence of some months 
in the mission house in London and with a thorough 
system of language training in China. The policy is not 
due to a lack of appreciation of the responsibilities of 
missionary life, but has been deliberately adopted in view 
of the insufficiency of more highly equipped workers, 
and every care is taken to guard against its possible 
dangers. Again, the mission has scarcely entered the 
field of higher education, and is thereby deprived of oppor- 
tunities which other missions possess of influencing the 
leaders of the new movements in China. Questions of 
ecclesiastical polity do not occupy a large place in its 
programme: it has found a satisfactory working solution 
of the difficulties arising from its interdenominational 
character, but it has not yet had time to show that its 
methods would be adequate for the immense task of 
building up a national Christian church in China. The 
greatest limitation of all, as it will appear to many, is 
that the mission has concerned itself very little with the 
problems of thought. Its missionaries, for the most part, 
have made no large and serious attempt to relate the 
realities of Christian faith and experience to the conclusions 
of natural and historical science which are widely accepted 
by educated men both in the West and in the East. 
Geographically the China Inland Mission has taken the 
whole of China on its heart, but of the total sum of 
China’s rich and manifold life it has left a large and 
important part to others to win for Christ. It may 
be questioned whether a mission possessing these limita- 
tions could succeed unaided in fully evangelizing a non- 
christian land. But the China Inland Mission itself 
would be the last to make such a claim, It professes 
29 
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only to supplement other agencies. And within its own 
special sphere it has given so clear and striking an exhibi- 
tion of certain principles touching the very heart of mis- 
sionary work that the whole missionary movement owes 
to it a profound debt of gratitude. The story which 
Mr. Broomhall tells suggests that in two important respects 
the China Inland Mission has a notable and distinctive 
contribution to make to the missionary life of the Church. 

In the first place, the China Inland Mission, as its 
name bears witness, was born out of a conviction that 
the Gospel is a treasure of such infinite worth that by 
all means and at all costs it must be brought within the 
reach of those who are without it. It was an overwhelming 
sense of the needs of the inland provinces of China, in 
which no Protestant missionaries were at work, that drove 
Mr. Hudson Taylor, after a long and agonizing struggle, 
to found the China Inland Mission. If the Church with 
its recognized agencies would not enter the unoccupied 
field, then the only course open was to found a new mission 
in the faith that God would bless an effort made to carry 
out His will. The aim of evangelizing the whole of China 
has from the beginning been the guiding star of the mission. 
The aim has been pursued in no haphazard fashion, but 
in accordance with a definite policy of gaining an entrance 
first in the capital of each unoccupied province, then in 
the chief prefectures, and thus downwards to the smaller 
towns and villages. This policy necessarily involved long 
and adventurous journeys into unknown territories. The 
first journey by a non-official traveller across China from 
east to west through Yunnan into Burma was made by 
Mr. McCarthy of the China Inland Mission. Another 
missionary, Mr. Cameron, traversed on foot seventeen 
out of the eighteen provinces and also explored Manchuria, 
Mongolia, Chinese Turkestan, Eastern Tibet, Burma, and 
Hainan. A British consular report presented to Parlia- 
ment in 1880 bore witness to the services rendered by 
the missionaries of the China Inland Mission scattered 
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through the various provinces in accustoming the Chinese 
to the presence of foreigners. 

The power which sent these men and women through 
the length and breadth of the land to face danger and 
hardship and suffering was the missionary passion. ‘ One 
thing and one only,’ wrote Mr. Taylor, ‘ will carry men 
through all, and make and keep them successful: the 
love of Christ constraining and sustaining is the only 
adequate power.’ In the lives of many of the missionaries 
we recognize the true authentic note of apostolic devotion ; 
in Adam Dorward, for example, who for eight years 
directed his whole energies to obtaining an entrance into 
the violently anti-foreign province of Hunan, and who 
wrote with reference to the city of Changteh: ‘I feel I 
would be willing to do almost anything that would be 
honouring to God, to undergo any hardship, if I could 
get a permanent footing in this city, and have the joy 
of seeing men and women turning to God.’ Not a few 
of the missionaries have sealed their witness with their 
blood, and to-day when the heart of Europe is moved 
by the splendid heroism of its sons, we cannot withhold 
a tribute from those who with a courage not less noble 
and without the sustaining force of a nation’s resolve 
behind them have laid down their lives for the advance- 
ment of the unseen Kingdom of righteousness and love. 
Other missions in China have shared to the full in the 
same heroism and devotion. But they would all readily 
acknowledge that the China Inland Mission has rendered 
an inestimable service to the cause of China’s evangeliza- 
tion in pointing the way to the occupation of the whole 
field ; and that it has given signal expression to the true 
missionary desire which has characterized so many great 
missionaries—St. Paul, Francis Xavier, Henry Martyn, 
David Livingstone—to press on to the regions beyond 
and ‘to preach the Gospel not where Christ was already 
named.’ The part played by the China Inland Mission 
in opening China to missionary effort is one of the great 
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adventures of faith. The feelings of the mission as it 
looks back over the fifty years of its history must be not 
unlike those of Kipling’s ‘ Explorer’ : 
Yes, your ‘ Never-never country ’—yes, your ‘edge of cultivation’ 
And ‘no sense in going further’—till I crossed the range to see. 


God forgive me! No J didn’t. It’s God's present to our nation. 
Anybody might have found it but—His Whisper came to Me! 


The second outstanding characteristic of the China 
Inland Mission is a profound conviction that God may 
be trusted to provide fully for all the needs of the work 
which He bids men do. It has accepted in a literal sense 
the saying which bids us seek first the kingdom of God, 
in the confident assurance that everything we need will 
be added unto us. It is the practice of the mission not 
to make any direct appeal for funds even when it is in 
urgent need. This is sometimes regarded as primarily a 
question of method, and it is pointed out quite justly 
that faith in God may be as truly manifested in devoted 
and self-sacrificing efforts to obtain the needed funds 
and workers as in relying upon no means except prayer. 
It has also to be borne in mind that the China Inland 
Mission with its interdenominational constituency is in a 
quite different position from denominational missionary 
societies, which have a definite responsibility for bringing 
home to every member of the denomination his duty to 
take some share in the evangelization of the world. But 
a careful reader of Mr. Broomhall’s volume will realize 
that the policy of the China Inland Mission is much more 
than a method: it is a far-reaching, instructive and fruitful 
principle. 

This principle has saved the mission from anxious 
preoccupation with questions of ways and means, and 
enabled it to concentrate its energies without distraction 
on its spiritual aims. ‘In the study of the Divine Word,’ 
Mr. Hudson Taylor wrote, ‘I learned that to obtain 
successful labourers, not elaborate appeals for help, but 
first, earnest prayer to God to thrust forth labourers, 
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and second, the deepening of the spiritual life of the Church, 
so that men should be unable to stay at home, were what 
was needed.’ The importance of the truth expressed in 
these words can hardly be exaggerated in view of the 
growing ascendancy which material things have assumed 
in modern times. 

The same principle has made it possible for the mission 
to pursue unfalteringly its aim of evangelizing the whole 
of China. To quote Mr. Taylor again: ‘I saw that the 
apostolic plan was not to raise ways and means but to 
go to do the work.’ In 1881 the missionaries in China, 
after reviewing carefully the needs of the different pro- 
vinces, reached the conclusion that seventy additional 
workers were immediately needed, and in spite of the fact 
that the funds at the time were lower than they had been 
for four years, resolved to issue an appeal for the rein- 
forcements needed. The ground of their action was stated 
by Mr. Taylor in these words: ‘ We feel that if God saw 
it needful to try our faith, He could do so whether we 
were seventy more or seventy less, and if He were pleased 
to supply us abundantly, the additional seventy would be 
no difficulty to Him.’ 

Again, Mr. Broomhall’s pages furnish abundant evidence 
that this daring reliance upon God has been a fruitful 
spiritual discipline, compelling the mission to give itself 
continually to prayer and to learn the will of God regarding 
every step in its development. 

The mission, though it has never solicited funds, has 
since its foundation fifty years ago received nearly 
£2,000,000. It has seen the whole of China opened to 
the Gospel. With its auxiliary agencies it has at present 
1063 foreign missionaries at work in China. The extent 
of its operations may be gauged from the fact that Mr. 
Broomhall, who has recently returned from a tour in 
China, tells us that it would require at least five years 
to visit personally all the main stations of the mission, 
while if the out-stations were also visited, another ten 
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or even twenty years would be required. These bare 
facts are sufficiently remarkable. But to understand their 
real meaning it is necessary to read the story of the spiritual 
adventures, the testing of faith, the sufferings and patience, 
the unceasing and marvellous answers to prayer by which 
the results have been brought to pass. 

One other illustration may be given of the way in 
which the mission has carried out the principle of pursuing 
its spiritual aims without regard to material considerations, 
The practice of the mission from the beginning has been 
not to accept any compensation for the destruction of 
life. In regard to property the mission has never claimed 
compensation, but has at different times accepted it when 
offered by the Chinese Government or claimed by a foreign 
Government on behalf of the mission. After the Boxer 
rising, however, the mission after earnest consideration 
resolved not to accept compensation for the destruction 
of property even if offered. The announcement of this 
decision led to the issue of a remarkable proclamation by 
the Governor of Shansi, which was posted in every centre 
where the mission had suffered. The proclamation after 
enunciating the Christian principle of love continued : 
‘Contrasting the way in which we have been treated by 
the missionaries with our treatment of them, how can 
any one who has the least regard for right and reason 
not feel ashamed of this behaviour. . . . From this time 
forward I charge you all, gentry, scholars, army, and 
people, those of you who are fathers to exhort your sons, 
and those who are elder sons to exhort your younger 
brothers, to bear in mind the example of Pastor Hoste, 
who is able to forbear and to forgive as taught by Jesus 
to do.’ Mr. Broomhall’s comment on this incident is: 
‘This proclamation posted up throughout the province 
was an object lesson to all, and was calculated to do more 
to make known the spirit of Jesus Christ than many years 
of preaching, and from this standpoint alone was worth 
far more than any amount of compensation.’ 
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The principles to which the China Inland Mission has 
borne quiet, steadfast and impressive witness are of 
peculiar value at a time when the Christian Church with 
straitened resources and under conditions of greatly 
increased difficulty has to take up afresh the work which 
the war has interrupted. Their far-reaching importance 
has yet to be fully appreciated. The experiences of the 
mission are a rich storehouse from which the whole Church 
may draw inspiration and strength. Mr. Broomhall has 
rendered a great service to the missionary cause in giving 
us at the present crisis this wonderful story of the things 
that are possible to those who trust God with the simple 
faith of a little child. 

J. H. OtpHamM 








A SURVEY OF ROMAN CATHOLIC 
MISSIONS 


I 


Tuer facts with regard to Roman Catholic missions are not well 
known in Protestant missionary circles, and are not easily accessible 
in English. In view of the momentous changes which the world 
war must bring about, it is believed that a survey of the 
extent and general organization of Roman Catholic missions will 


be welcomed. 


Until a short time ago exact information was difficult to obtain. 
But within the past ten years a considerable amount of scholarly 
work has been done and several scientific studies have appeared, 
culminating in the Atlas Hierarchicus by Karl Streit, published in 
1918.1 Except where other sources are indicated, the figures in 
the present article are taken from the statistical tables in this Atlas. 

A few words of explanation may be given with regard to the 
general organization of Roman Catholic missions. The work is 
carried on by a large variety of separate orders or congregations 
of priests, lay brothers and nuns.* These will be named in the course 


1 The volume was reviewed in IRM, 1914, pp. 763-8. 

* An order in the strict canonical sense is a society sanctioned by the Pope, com- 
posed of those who take the solemn vows of poverty, chastity and obedience, and 
bind themselves to live according to a common rule. An important distinction is be- 
tween the orders which are monastic in the strict sense and the orders of mendicant 
friars. Monks pursue a certain kind of life as an end in itself, ie. the service of God 
in the contemplative life, external work being accidental. They belong to a particular 
monastery and not to a wider corporation. The friars, on the other hand, belong to 
the province or order. Their work lies normally outside their convent, and their 
object is to assist the parochial clergy in meeting the religious needs of the time. Im- 
mediately after the Reformation the orders known as Regular Clerks came into exist- 
ence. These carried into new directions the tendencies which distinguished the friars 
from the monks. 

A congregation is distinguished from an order by the fact that only the simple 
and not the solemn vows are taken. In what are known as religious congregations the 
vows are taken for life, and these resemble closely the orders in the strict sense. In 
secular congregations the vows are often taken only for a limited period, or sometimes 
without the taking of any vows there is merely an agreement to live a common life 
under a superior for the attainment of | particular religious object. The best book 
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of the article. Some of them are international, while in others 
membership is restricted to one nationality. It should be noted 
that only a proportion of them exist exclusively for the purpose 
of foreign missionary work. 

The supreme control over all Roman Catholic missionary work 
is exercised by the Pope through the Congregatio de Propaganda 
Fide, which was established in Rome in 1622, and acts as a central 
governing board.! It assigns fields of work to the various orders 
and congregations ; appoints all heads of missions and missionary 
dioceses (apostolic prefects, apostolic vicars and diocesan bishops), 
who are chosen as a rule from the order at work in the field which 
they are called to superintend ; receives full reports from all missions ; 
determines questions of missionary policy; and decides any contro- 
versies that may arise. While its control of the whole work is thus 
complete, a large measure of independence is allowed to individual 
orders and missions. The Congregation of the Propaganda is com- 
posed at present of 25 cardinals, 4 secretaries, 10 minute secretaries 
for the different fields, a keeper of archives and 50 advisory members.* 
The centralization of missionary administration and the resulting 
systematic planning and direction of the work are a source of great 
strength to Roman Catholic missions. 

When a mission has made a certain measure of progress, the 
first step is to place it under the jurisdiction of an apostolic prefect, 
on the orders and congregations of the Roman church is Heimbucher: Die Orden 
und Kongregationen (3 vols. 1908). The statistics in the following pages relating to 
the membership of the various orders and congregations are taken from Heimbucher. 

1 In ecclesiastical law ‘ missions’ are the operations of the Roman church in those 
territories which are under the jurisdiction of the Propaganda. In conformity with 
the Roman Catholic conception of missionary work as signifying all activity directed 
to the bringing of mankind within the fold of the Roman Catholic church, most Pro- 
testant as well as heathen countries were until recently under the Propaganda. In 
1908, Great Britain, Holland and the ecclesiastical provinces of North America were 
removed from its jurisdiction, but a considerable amount of work among populations 
that profess Christianity still remains under its direction. On the othér hand, its 
jurisdiction does not extend over the whole of what is generally regarded as the mission 
field ; Spain and Portugal refused to allow their colonies to come under its control, 
and their possessions in Africa and Asia, with the Philippines, Mexico and most of South 
America, and also Algiers and Tunis, are outside its jurisdiction. The publication 
Missiones Catholicae issued periodically (latest edition, 1907) by the Propaganda deals 
exclusively with the work in territories under its jurisdiction, and thus does not furnish 
a complete account of Roman Catholic missions. 

2 Of the cardinals, however, only the Prefect of Propaganda and the Prefect of 
the Financial Administration devote any considerable part of their time to the work 


of the congregation. Three other cardinals preside over the Committees on the Rules 
of Orders, the Resolutions of Provincial Synods and the Official Reports of Missions, 
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who is a priest entrusted with episcopal powers, but who is not 
consecrated and therefore has not the right to ordain. The next 
stage is the formation of an apostolic vicariate, in which a bishop 
under the title of apostolic vicar acts in the name and on behalf of 
the Pope. The final step is the organization of missionary diocesan 
bishoprics, which enjoy the same rights and privileges as other 
bishoprics, but are under the direction of the Propaganda. 

The support of Roman Catholic missions is derived, first, from 
the funds at the disposal of the orders themselves, which for the 
most part undertake the education and equipment of the missionaries 
they send out ;! and, secondly, from special collections and from 
collecting societies. By far the most important among these are the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith, an international organiza- 
tion with its headquarters at Lyons, the receipts of which in 1912 
amounted to £322,000; and the Society of the Holy Childhood of 
Jesus, which is a children’s association and devotes its income 
to the support of missionary effort among the young. 


JAPAN ? 


When Japan in the middle of last century opened its doors to 
the West, the first Roman Catholic missionaries discovered in Naga- 
saki some thousands of Christians who after more than two centuries 
of isolation and persecution still preserved the teaching they had 
received from the missionaries of the sixteenth century. The re- 
vival of Roman Catholic missionary work in Japan was entrusted 
to the missionaries of the Paris Seminary (Société des Missions 
Etrangéres),* which is the largest and most important of all Roman 


1 The training of missionary priests does not differ from that of other priests, though 
in seminaries specially intended for missionaries attention is given to missionary subjects. 
The full course covers from twelve to fourteen years. Cf. IRM, 1912, pp. 562-4. 

* Cf. ‘ Missionsrundschau’ in Zeitschrift fir Missionswissenschaft, 1911, pp. 236-58, 
326-44. 

* The surviving remnants of the old Japanese church number about 60,000, but 
about half of these have refused to unite with the Roman church, and practise lay 
baptism. 

*The Paris Seminary was founded about the middle of the seventeenth century 
under Louis XIV to train missionaries for work in the Orient, but its early achieve- 
ments are eclipsed by its activities since its revival in 1820 after the French Revolu- 
tion. Its labours extend over many fields, the number of missionary priests (almost 
entirely French) being about 1350. It is responsible for the work in 34 dioceses, 
vicariates or prefectures—6 in Japan and Korea, 11 in China, 1o in Indo-China and 
Siam and 7 in British India. It is distinguished from the majority of Roman Catholic 
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Catholic missionary organizations engaged in work among non- 
christians. Until 1908 the Roman Catholic missionaries in Japan 
were exclusively of French nationality. By far the larger part of 
the pastoral work is still in the hands of the Paris missionaries. 
In 1888 the Brothers of the Society of Mary (Marianists) ! were in- 
vited to assist in educational work and they maintain schools in 
Tokyo, Nagasaki and Osaka. In 1896 the French Trappists? 
founded a monastery near Hakodate. 

In 1908 the Franciscans * (German and Canadian) entered the 
Japanese field, and were assigned a portion of the island of Hok- 
kaido. In the following year the island of Shikoku was separated 
from the diocese of Osaka and made an apostolic prefecture under 
the care of the (Spanish) Dominicans* who were at work in the 
Philippines, and desired to revive the labours of their order in Japan 


missionary societies by the fact that it is not an order; its missionaries are secular 
clergy and are under the direct control of the ecclesiastical authorities on the mission 
field. 

1 The Fréres de la Société de Marie was founded at Bordeaux in 1817 as a teaching 
congregation including both priests and lay brothers. It has about 6000 members, 
working chiefly in France. 

* The Trappists, or Reformed Cistercians, take their name from the monastery of 
La Trappe in Normandy. The Cistercians, named after the monastery of Citeaux, 
became famous through St. Bernard (1091-1153) of Clairvaux, a daughter house. 
They are monks living under the Benedictine Rule (p. 461, footnote 4), which they 
sought to revive and to practise with special austerity. Special emphasis was laid on 
field labour, and their influence on agriculture and cattle-breeding in Europe was very 
great. The Trappists represent the Strict Observance, and have a rule of perpetual 
silence. They have about 3700 members (priests and lay brothers). 

* The Franciscans, or Fratres Minores, are an order of mendicant friars founded by 
St. Francis of Assisi in the thirteenth century. No order has had a stormier internal 
history, differences of view having emerged from the beginning as to the strictness with 
which St. Francis’s ideal of poverty should be observed. There are now three separate 
orders—the Conventuals (O. Miss. Conv.), who are allowed to possess corporately, 
like other monastic orders, property and fixed income; the Observants (O.F.M.), 
who are bound to as close an observance as possible of St. Francis’s rule of poverty ; 
and the Capuchins, who were recognized as a separate congregation in 1528 and became 
an independent order in 1619, and who like the Observants aim at a life of extreme 
austerity, simplicity and poverty. The Observants are the most numerous, having 
about 17,000 members (including lay brothers, novices and tertiaries) ; the Conventuals 
about 1800 members; and the Capuchins nearly 10,000. The missionaries in Japan 
are Observants. 

*The Dominicans or Preaching Friars, like the Franciscans, had their origin in the 
thirteenth century, taking their name from St. Dominic (1170-1221), and were a 
mendicant order. Since the sixteenth century, however, the order has been allowed 
to hold property and have a fixed income. They follow the rule of St. Augustine 
(p. 466, footnote *), which has had an even wider vogue than the Benedictine. With 
the Franciscans they were the great missionary agency of the Middle Ages. At present 
the order has about 4300 members. 
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in earlier times. In 1912 a second apostolic prefecture of Niigata 
was separated from the archdiocese of Tokyo and put under the 
charge of a German congregation, the Society of the Divine Word.! 
A small number of German and American Jesuits? are engaged in 
educational and literary work in Tokyo. 

Besides these orders several societies of women are at work in 
Japan. They carry on schools for girls, orphanages (of which there 
are 19), hospitals and leper asylums. The societies include the 
Sisters of St. Paul of Chartres,* the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary, 
the Servants of the Holy Ghost,® and a few Cistercian nuns.°® 

The hierarchical division of Japan consists of the archdiocese 
of Tokyo, the dioceses of Nagasaki, Osaka and Hakodate, and the 
apostolic prefectures of Shikoku and Niigata. 

The total number of workers in Japan is given by Streit as 152 
foreign and 83 Japanese priests, 188 lay brothers (foreign and 
Japanese) and 482 sisters (foreign and Japanese).’?’ The Christians 
are given as 66,000 distributed as follows in the different dioceses 
and prefectures: Tokyo 9808, Hakodate 4550, Nagasaki 47,104, 
Osaka 8943, Shikoku 394, Niigata 840. The large number of 
Christians in the Nagasaki diocese includes the Christians surviving 
from the earlier period. 

1The Society of the Divine Word is one of the fruits of the revival of missionary 
zeal in the past half century among Roman Catholics in Germany. It was founded 
in 1875 by Arnold Janssen as an organization for sending out German missionaries, 


and has its headquarters at Steyl in Holland, close to the German boundary. In 1908 it 
had about 400 priests, 725 lay brothers, and over 1000 pupils preparing for missionary 
work. 

* The Jesuits are the most important of the orders known as Regular Clerks (p. 456, 
footnote *). Inaddition to the three usual vows, the Jesuits take a fourth vow pledging 
them to special obedience to the Pope in any mission in which he may send them. The 
Society of Jesus has about 17,000 members. 

* Founded in the seventeenth century. The society has now about 1200 members, 
and is active in Japan, China, Indo-China, the Philippines and other parts of the 
mission field. 

* While the third order of St. Francis was intended for persons living a secular 
life, many of the tertiaries have formed societies for the pursuit of a common life and 
take the vows. Of the numerous congregations of women belonging to the third order 
of St. Francis, the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary, founded in 1877, form one of the 
most influential. It isa French order having about 3000 members and is active through- 
out the mission field ; in China it is the most widely extended of the orders of nuns in 
that field. 

5 Connected with the Society of the Divine Word. * Cf. p. 459, footnote *. 

7 Schwager in 1911 gives the foreign missionaries as 214 men (priests and lay 
brothers) and 164 sisters, the former being distributed as follows; Paris missionaries 
119, Society of Mary 54, Trappists 10, Dominicans 7, Franciscans 9, Society of the 
Divine Word 10, Jesuits 5. Zeitschrift fiy Missionswissenschaft, 1911, p. 254. 
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Korea. Christianity was introduced into Korea at the end of 
the eighteenth century by some Korean scholars and a Chinese 
priest. The first missionaries arrived in 1886. The field has been 
assigned to the missionaries of the Paris Seminary. The number 
of Roman Catholic Christians, like that of the Protestants, has 
grown rapidly in recent years. The field is divided into the two 
vicariates of Seoul and Taiku, the former having 52,109 Christians 
and the latter 26,741. Very little has been done in regard to educa- 
tion, and to help in this work the Bavarian Benedictines of St. 
Ottilien ! were invited to share in the work, and have opened a normal 
school and an industrial school in Seoul. The Sisters of St. Paul 
of Chartres carry on educational and philanthropic work. The Ailas 
Hierarchicus gives 50 European priests, 7 lay brothers, 15 Korean 
priests, 10 European and 61 Korean sisters. 

In Formosa a comparatively small and poorly supported mission 
has been carried on since 1859 by the Spanish Dominicans, who 
were at work in the island in the seventeenth century, but were 
subsequently expelled by the Dutch. Until 1913 the field was still 
included in the vicariate of Amoy, but it is now a separate apostolic 
prefecture. Schwager gives the number of European priests as 
10 and the number of Christians as 2760.? 


CHINA # 


Roman Catholic missions in China go back to the year 1582, 
when the Jesuit Matteo Ricci succeeded in settling in the Kwang- 
tung province. Under him and his famous successors the mission 
gained the favour of the court and won many converts. In the 
eighteenth century an era of persecution began, and as a result of 


1A congregation of the Benedictine order founded in 1887 for the special purpose 
of foreign missionary work, the chief mission field of the society being in German East 
Africa. The Benedictines, founded by St. Benedict of Nursia (480~543), were the 
chief instrument in the evangelization of England and of the Teutonic peoples. The 
famous rule of St. Benedict aimed at making each monastery as close a reproduction 
as possible of a Christian family ; in addition to the supreme act of service in common 
worship and prayer, the monks spend their time in united labour, intellectual and 
manual. The Benedictines have at present about 6200 members, of whom 3200 are 
priests. 

2 Zeitschrift fiir Misstonswissenschaft, 1911, p. 237. 

* Cf. ‘ Missionsrundschau ’ in Zettschrift fir Missionswissenschaft, 1912, pp. 138-64, 
207-38, 307-30. The main historical facts about the episcopal sees in the Far East 
are given in La Hiévarchie Catholique en Chine, en Corte et au Japon, by Pére Joseph 
de Moidrey, §.J. (Zi-ka-wei prés Chang-hai, 1914). 
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this and other causes the work languished till its revival in the 
nineteenth century. During the last twenty-five years the increase 
has been rapid. 

China with its dependencies and with Macao and Hong Kong is 
divided ecclesiastically into 49 areas, of which one (Macao) is an 
episcopal diocese under the jurisdiction of Goa, 43 are apostolic 
vicariates, 4 apostolic prefectures and one (Ili, or Kuldja) is still only 
a mission. The largest society at work in the country is the Paris 
Seminary (in Manchuria, Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Kweichow, Szech- 
wan, Yunnan and Tibet) with 400 foreign priests. Next to it come the 
Franciscans (Shantung, Shansi, Shensi, Hupeh, Hunan) with 287 ; 
the Lazarites (Chihli, Kiangsi, Chekiang) with 193; the Jesuits 
(Kiangsu, Anhwei, Chihli) with 188 ; and the Scheutveld Congrega- 
tion of the Immaculate Heart of Mary (Mongolia and Kansu) with 
169. The other societies at work in the country are the Dominicans 
(Fuhkien), the Augustinians (Hunan), the Society of the Divine 
Word (Shantung) and the Seminaries of Rome (Shensi), Milan 
(Honan and Hong Kong) and Parma (Honan).! 

The full hierarchy has not yet been established in China, partly 
owing to difficulties created by Portugal, which at one time enjoyed 
a patronate over the entire field. An attempt has been made to 
secure a larger measure of unity in the work by the institution of 
five regional synods, and the establishment of a general synod is 
under consideration.2, The number of missionary societies has not 
increased with the multiplication of vicariates, and many of them 
have not the staff or resources to cope with the demands of the 
large areas for which they are responsible. This is especially true 
of the Italian and Spanish organizations and also, on account of the 
size of the territory assigned to it, of the Paris Seminary. 

The total number of foreign priests in China is given by Streit 
as 1465, and that of Chinese priests as 721. The foreign priests in 
1873 numbered only 294; the increase in the past 40 years has thus 
been more than fourfold. The number of lay brothers (247 foreign 
and 86 Chinese) is smaller in proportion than in most other mission 


1 The information in this paragraph is based on Streit’s Atlas Hierarchicus. Schwager 
(Zeitschrift fir Missionswissenschaft, 1912, p. 214) makes the following statement 
regarding the nationality of the missionaries ; 22 vicariates are under the care of French 
missionaries (766 priests); 12 under Italians (186 priests); 9 under Belgians and 
Dutch (223 priests) ; 3 under Spaniards (89 priests) ; and 2 under Germans (89 priests). 
There are no British or American societies at work. 

® Zestschrift fir Missi ’ haft, 1912, pp. 208-10. 
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fields, since there is little need for industrial work ; the lay brothers 
in China are largely engaged in educational work. There are 7438 
foreign and 1429 Chinese sisters. The total number of Roman 
Catholic Christians is given as 1,406,659,! and there are in addition 
613,002 catechumens. 

Educational work is not so fully developed in Roman Catholic 
missions in China as in some other mission fields. This is due partly 
to lack of resources and partly to the fact that opportunities for the 
religious instruction of adults are plentiful. The 7000 elementary 
schools with 180,000 pupils given in Streit’s statistics are for the 
most part catechism schools in which little or nothing is taught 
apart from the religious instruction.?, The object of these schools 
is very similar to that of the schools for adult catechumens, which 
are found in all the vicariates, and are regarded as a valuable means 
of propagating Christianity ; the catechumens are received for a 
period of from one to three months in a catechumens’ institute and 
given continuous religious instruction. The number of ‘higher’ 
schools is given as 160, with about 4500 male and 1000 female pupils, 
but the returns are incomplete and not very trustworthy. Some 
of these are apparently merely language schools for teaching French 
or English. Middle schools, in which in addition to history, mathe- 
matics and the natural sciences a foreign language is taught, are 
found apparently only in Peking, Tientsin, Tamingfu (South-east 
Chihli), Tsining (Shantung), in the important Jesuit institutions in 
Shanghai and Zikawei and in St. Joseph’s College in Hong Kong.® 

We may now consider the individual provinces, the statistics for 
which will be found in the table on p. 468. Mancnuria (two 
vicariates) is under the care of the Paris missionaries,4 who on 
entering the field in 1888 found about 4000 Christians surviving as 
the fruit of the older work. The mission has been hampered by 
lack of staff and funds. The Sceurs de la Providence of Portieux 5 
have a small work in Southern Manchuria. 

Moncotta has since 1863 been the field of the Belgian Congrega- 


1In 1890 the figure was 576,000 and in 1900, 762,000. 

2In North Shantung, where the schools are well organized, the children live at 
the mission station for an entire year at the cost of the mission, In Kiangngan the 
Jesuits have about 1200 elementary boarding schools with 20,000 pupils. 

3 Zeitschrift fir Missionswissenschaft, 1912, pp. 229-33. 

* P. 458, footnote ¢. 

5 One of numerous societies known as the Daughters or Sisters of Providence, 
devoted largely to educational work. 
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tion of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, generally known from the 
seat of its headquarters as the Scheutveld Society.! The field is 
divided into three vicariates. The Franciscan missionaries of 
Mary # have a few sisters in Mongolia. The 75,000 Christians * are 
nearly all Chinese, the policy of the mission having been developed 
with close regard to the colonization schemes of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. Missionary work among the Mongols in the southern district 
of Western Mongolia has met with little success on account of the 
nomadic habits of the people; the number of baptisms is only 
about 600. 

The same society has carried on since 1884 a small mission in 
CHINESE TURKESTAN, with its headquarters at Kuldja. 

The province of Kansu (divided into the vicariate of North 
Kansu and the prefecture of South Kansu) is also under the care 
of the Scheutveld missionaries. The population, which is largely 
Mohammedan, has not shown itself responsive, and the Roman 
Catholic community has been built up mainly from the remnants 
of the earlier missions and from immigrants. 

The province of CurH1I is divided into six vicariates, apart from 
the territory north of the great wall which belongs ecclesiastically 
to the vicariate of East Mongolia (cf. footnote * below). Of these 
six vicariates that of South-east Chihli is under the care of the French 
Jesuits, while the other five are under the Lazarites.¢ In the vicariates 
of North Chihli, Central Chihli, South-west Chihli and Tientsin the 
Lazarite missionaries are French, while the vicariate of East Chihli 
has been entrusted to the Dutch Lazarites. The Trappists® have 
a monastery in North Chihli, but no statistics are available to show 
what proportion of its inmates is foreign. The Little Brothers of 


1 The society was founded by Theophil Verbiest, who, inspired by a desire to carry 
the gospel to the Chinese, established a missionary seminary at Scheutveld in 1863, 
and in the same year led a missionary party to Mongolia. Two years later he died 
there. The society has now several fields of work and 300 missionaries. The priests 
take the simple vows for life. The missionaries are mainly Belgian and Dutch. 

* P. 460, footnote ¢. 

* Of these about 23,000 are in the vicariate of East Mongolia, of which the southern 
part belongs politically to the province of Chihli. 

“The Lazarites or Congregation of the Priests of the Mission were founded by 
St. Vincent de Paul (1576-1660). The special objects of the society are the evangeliza- 
tion and religious instruction of the common people and the conduct of foreign missions. 
It has about 3400 members, of whom 1830 are priests. It began work in China in 1697, 
and took over the missions of the Jesuits in that country in 1783, after the latter 
order was suppressed. 

® P. 459, footnote *. 
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Mary (Marist Brothers)! are engaged in educational work. Work 
for women is carried on by the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de 
Paul.’ 

The Lazarites are also responsible for the work in the provinces 
of CHEKIANG (two vicariates) and K1anos!1 (three vicariates). The 
missionaries are French except in the vicariate of South Kiangsi 
where they are of Italian nationality. The Little Brothers of Mary 
and the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul are also at work 
in these provinces. 

The provinces of K1anesu and ANHWEI are the main field of 
the Jesuits in China. Together they form ecclesiastically the large 
vicariate of Kiangngan. The missionaries are of French nationality. 
The Little Brothers of Mary, the Sisters of Charity, the Carmelite 
nuns* and the Sceurs Auxiliatrices des Ames du Purgatoire‘ are 
auxiliary agencies. The Christians surviving from the earlier mis- 
sionary period numbered over 60,000 in 1844 ; they are found chiefly 
round the mouth of the Yangtse, in the island of Tsung-ming and in 
the prefecture of Soochow. There has, however, been little growth 
among these, the most fruitful part of the field in recent times being 
found in Anhwei and in the north of Kiangsu. 

SHANTUNG (three vicariates) is the field of German missionary 
effort in China. The vicariate of Southern Shantung is under the 
care of the Society of the Divine Word (Steyl),° which entered the 

1 Founded in 1817 for the spread of elementary education. The society has about 
6000 members and is to be distinguished from the Marianists (p. 459, footnote "). 


It is the only teaching congregation in China ; its workersin that field are 120 European 
and 20 Chinese. 

2 The Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, commonly known simply as Sisters 
of Charity, are the most widespread of all women’s societies. The society was founded 
by St. Vincent de Paul (cf. p. 464, footnote *). The sisters devote themselves mainly 
to nursing, and number altogether about 35,000. 

* The Carmelites take their name from Mount Carmel in Palestine, where hermits 
had established themselves from an unknown period. In the thirteenth century the 
hermits migrated to Europe ; the eremitical life was exchanged for a cenobitical, and 
the Carmelites became one of the four great mendicant orders. Reforms were intro- 
duced into the order by St. Teresa which emphasized the original contemplative 
character of the life and increased its austerity. The Carmelites are divided into the 
Barefooted or Discalced (2000 members) and the Calced Carmelites (1400 members). 
The Carmelite nuns, or second order of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, number about 
4000 ; they follow the Carmelite rule, each occupying a separate small cell; the en- 
closure is very strict. 

‘Founded in 1856. The society has carried on an extended educational and phil- 
anthropic work in China since 1867, and has trained a large number of Chinese women 
for missionary service. 

5 P. 460, footnote }. 
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field in 1882. The mission has met with notable success, the Chris- 
tians numbering nearly 70,000. The vicariate of North Shantung is 
under the charge of German Franciscans, and that of Eastern Shan- 
tung under French Franciscans. The Franciscan Missionaries of 
Mary ' are at work in all three vicariates and the Servants of the 
Holy Ghost * in the vicariate of Southern Shantung. 

The Franciscans are also responsible for most of the work in 
Swans! (two vicariates) and SHENsI (three vicariates). The mis- 
sionaries in South Shansi are Dutch, those in North Shansi Italian. 
The latter also have charge of the vicariates of North and Central 
Shensi, while South Shensi is occupied by the missionaries of the 
Rome Seminary.* The Franciscan Missionaries of Mary and the 
Sisters of Mercy of Canossa ‘* are at work in Shensi. 

The province of Hurrn (three vicariates) is another Franciscan 
field. The missionaries in North-west and in East Hupeh are 
Italian, those in South-west Hupeh, Belgian. The Little Brothers 
of Mary, the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary and the Sisters of 
Mercy of Canossa assist in the work. 


Honan is divided into two vicariates under the care of the Milan 
Seminary * and the prefecture of West Honan under the care of the 
Parma Seminary. The work is limited by the inadequacy of the 
resources of these organizations. 

In Hunan (two vicariates) the work in the southern vicariate is 
under the Italian Franciscans, that in the northern vicariate under 
the Augustinians.*® 


1 P. 460, footnote *. *P. 460, footnote °. 

* The Papal Seminary of St. Peter and St. Paulin Rome is a small institution founded 
in 1874, having its only other field of work in California. 

“An Italian congregation founded in 1808. Its chief field of work is in China, 
where in connexion with the various Italian missions the sisters have many hospitals, 
asylums, orphanages and schools. 

* Founded in 1850. Its missionaries, like those of the Paris Seminary, are secular 
clergy, and number altogether about 80. The Parma Seminary is a small institution 
of a similar nature. 

*The Augustinians or Augustinian Hermits were formed into a religious order 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, and became one of the four mendicant 
orders. It was to the German branch of this order that Martin Luther belonged. 
The rule followed is that known as the rule of St. Augustine, though it was com- 
piled at the close of the eleventh century. Reform movements within the order led 
to the rise in the sixteenth century in Spain, Italy and France of new congregations 
of Barefooted Augustinians. The Spanish are known as Recollects. The Reformation 
and later revolutions destroyed many houses of the Augustinian Hermits. The chief 
mission field of the order has been the Philippines, and their recent expulsion from 
these islands has led to the strengthening of the mission in China. 
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The province of FuxrEen (divided into the vicariates of Fukien 
and Amoy) is occupied by the Spanish Dominicans. They are 
assisted by Dominican nuns! and by the Sisters of St. Paul of 
Chartres.? 

Hone Kone gives its name to a vicariate which includes a small 
part of the adjoining mainland in addition to the island, and is 
under the care of the Milan Seminary. The Little Brothers of St. 
Mary, the Sisters of St. Paul (since 1846) and the Sisters of Mercy 
of Canossa (since 1860) also work in the vicariate. Several missionary 
societies have agencies in Hong Kong, and the Paris Seminary main- 
tains there a large press with Chinese, Tibetan and Annamese types, 
and a convalescent home for its missionaries. 

Macao, a Portuguese colony, was made an episcopal see in 1576, 
when Japan, China and Tongkin were placed under its jurisdiction. 
It remains the only diocese in the China field which is a regular 
bishopric, but it is a mere ruin of its former greatness. The revolu- 
tion in Portugal in 1910 led to the expulsion of most of the mis- 
sionaries. The diocese, which includes the island of Hainan, is 
worked by secular clergy. The Italian Salesians * who were expelled 
from Portuguese territory are continuing their work in Chinese 
territory within the diocese. 

The south and west of China constitute a vast field under the 
care of the Paris Seminary, which, as we have seen, has charge also 
of the work in Manchuria, Korea and the greater part of Japan. 
The missionaries are assisted by the Little Brothers of Mary and the 
Franciscan Missionaries of Mary. The provinces of KwaNcTuUNG 
and Kwanes! form apostolic prefectures. Kwricnow and YUNNAN 
each constitute a vicariate, while Szechwan forms four vicariates 
(East, North-west and South Szechwan, and Kienchang). In this 
huge area the Paris Seminary has 816 foreign and 170 Chinese priests. 


1 The Dominican nuns or second order of St. Dominic have about 1400 members. 
In the Dominican order as in the Franciscan many of the tertiaries live a monastic 
life, some even being strictly enclosed. When these are added, the number of those 
living in Dominican nunneries is about 20,000, 

* P. 460, footnote *. 

* The Salesians of Don Bosco (Societa di S. Francesco di Sales) are a congregation 
of secular priests founded by Don Bosco in 1859 primarily for training destitute lads 
for industrial pursuits. The society has now about 4000 members and nearly 300 stations 
and institutions. Its headquarters are at Turin, where it has large industrial schools 
and workshops. 

* Though they received the name of prefectures on their severance from the diocese 
of Macao in 1850, they are governed by bishops. 
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The hatred of foreigners has made the field a difficult one, especially 
in the provinces adjoining French Indo-China, the fear of French 
aggression being strong ; in Southern Yunnan it has not been found 
possible to open a station. The Paris missionaries are also working 
in TIBET. 

The figures in the following table are based upon those in the 
Atlas Hierarchicus : 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS IN CHINA 











Priests. Lay Brothers. Sisters. 
Chinese Province.* Christians. noma 
}Foreign. Native.JForeign.| Native. jForeign. Native. 
Manchuria . i - | 46,600} 8,000] 59 25 ~ ~ 15 | 105 
Mongolia (with Kuldja) . | 75,000 | 24,800 | 136 42 I 4 13 88 
Kansu soos 5,000 600] 33 3 ~ = - - 
Chihli ¢ (five vicariates) . [276,000 | 28,000 | tor | 107 83 46 69 | 205 
to (South-east) - | 83,000 9,500 } 54 26 10 5 ~ 36 
Shantung (North and East)}] 42,000 | 9,500} 57 30 II - 44 2 
a (South) . + | 70,000 | 54,000 | 66 12 13 - 36 - 
Shansi . ° . - | 44,000 | 20,000 | 52 23 ~ ~ 14 - 
Shensi (North and Middle) | 29,000 3,000 | 33 43 ~ 39 2 
» _ (South) ° - | 13,000 | 5,400] 14 5 = - 13 10 
Hupeh . . ° - | 69,000 | 36,000 | 76 42 7 - 56 | 165 
Honan (North and South) } 27,500 | 14,500] 37 13 4 ~ 20 62 
_» (West) ° . 3,800 3,000 | II = - - - - 
_— mtg } ° ° . [208,000 | 119,000 | 129 66 68 31 | 139 | 258 
Chekiang . ; - | 34,000 | 11,000} 33 33 3 - 43 59 
Kiangsi . . 4 - | 60,000 | 23,000] 59 30 I ~ 25 17 
Hunan (North) . . 4,300 8,000 | 27 2 - - 26 - 
», (South) ° ° 9,600 | 9,000] 19 7 ~ ~ ~ 13 
Fukien . ° 5 . | 57,000 | 11,700 J 50 28 10 - 13 92 
Kwangtung . » - | 62,000 7,000 | 72 26 5 ~ 43 - 
Kwangsi. . ° ° 4,700 1,200 | 26 4 7 ~ 5 21 
Kweichow . ° « | 30,000 | 30,000] 52 15 - - — | 135 
Yunnan. . ° . | 13,000 | 15,000 | 30 15 6 - 4 - 
Szechwan. . S . }117,000 | 37,000 } 126 | rro ~ - 37 23 
Hong Kong ¢ (vicariateof) | 17,000 | 3,000] 18 12 14 - 83 52 
diocese of) . | 40,000 - 60 ? ? ? ? ? 
Tibet . r . “ 3,000 - 25 2 - ~ 6 6 



































* Where provinces are occupied by more than one missionary society the figures 
for the vicariates into which the province is divided are given separately. The figures 
of Christians and catechumens are round numbers only. 

t See p. 464. ¢ See p. 467. 


THe PxHIuipPines } 


The population of the Philippine Islands according to the census 
of 1910 is eight and a quarter millions. Of these all but 1,000,000 


1Cf. ‘Missionsrundschau,’ Zetéschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft, 1914, pp. 114-34, 
198-236. 
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are nominally Christian. Roman Catholic writers, however, still 
regard the Philippines as a mission field, since in view of the back- 
wardness of the people in morals and education the missionary task 
is far from completed. The Spanish domination of the islands, 
dating from 1565, led to the rapid Christianization of the greater 
part of the population ; the Filipinos represent the only large mass 
of Asiatics converted to Christianity in modern times. In the course 
of time, the rule of the friars became harsh and tyrannical, and 
they gradually acquired a very large amount of land. Throughout 
the nineteenth century discontent among the native population 
continued to grow, the opposition being directed largely against 
the friars. The occupation of the islands by America in 1898 re- 
sulted in a large reduction of the number of Spanish missionaries 
and the entrance into the field of several new missionary orders to 
take their place. 

The hostility of the people to the friars found expression not 
only in the political but also in the religious sphere, and led to the 
foundation in 1902 of an independent Filipino church (Iglesia Catolica 
Filipina Independiente) by a priest named Gregorio Aglipay. The 
movement is estimated to have attracted at one time 3,000,000 
adherents, but political motives have apparently played a large 
part. Its influence has decreased, but no recent information is 
available as to its present strength. 

The entire work of the church under the Spanish administration 
was maintained by the government, and the church on the American 
occupation was suddenly thrown back upon its own resources. A 
change of even more far-reaching importance was the establishment 
of secular education by the American government. 

The reconstruction of the Roman Catholic organization after the 
American occupation was carried out through an apostolic delegate. 
In 1910 four new dioceses and an apostolic prefecture were created. 
The latter was placed under the care of a Spaniard, but of the 
episcopal sees, now increased to nine, four were filled by Americans, 
two by Filipinos, and the remaining three by an Italian, a German 
and an Irishman. The dioceses with the dates of their foundation 
are Manila (the archdiocese, 1578), Nuova Segovia (Vigan, 1595), 
Tuguegarao (1910), Nuova Caceres (1595) and Lipa (1910), all in the 
northern island of Luzon, the last named including the island of 
Mindoro; Jaro (1865), including Panay and Negros; Calbayog 

1 Zeitschrift fay Missionswissenschaft, 1914, p. 114. 
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(1910), including Samar; Cebu (1595), including Cebu, Bohol and 
North Mindano; Zamboanga (1910), including Southern Mindano ; 
and the apostolic prefecture of Palawan (1910). 

The secular clergy are almost entirely Filipinos and according 
to Streit number 782. The total number of priests belonging to the 
various orders (to the membership of which natives are not admitted) 
is given as 559, with about 200 lay brothers. Schwager estimates 
that about 20 per cent of the foreign priests belong to the new 
societies which have recently entered the field, and that of the 
remaining 80 per cent the overwhelming majority are Spanish. 

For the Spanish orders he gives the following figures: Jesuits, 
144 (88 priests) ; Dominicans, 98 ; Augustinians !, 87; Franciscans, 
79; Lazarites *, 50; Barefooted Augustinians or Recollects *, 45; 
Benedictines *, 20; Capuchins °, 15. 

The societies which have entered the field recently are the 
missionaries of the Sacred Heart of Jesus * with 52 missionaries (39 
priests) ; St. Joseph’s Missionary Society of Mill Hill’ with 30; the 
Congregation of the Immaculate Heart of Mary (Scheutveld) ® with 
17; the Society of the Divine Word * with 12; and the Redemp- 
torists 2° with 7. 

The number of sisters in the Philippines is given by Streit as 700, 
but there appears to be considerable uncertainty with regard to the 
figures. The Dominican nuns ' and the Clares !* have been at work 


1P. 466, footnote *. 2P. 464, footnote ¢. * P. 466, footnote *. 

* P. 461, footnote 1. 5 P. 459, footnote *. 

* A congregation of secular priests founded at Issudu near Bourges, France, in 
1854 to promote the special worship of the Sacred Heart of Jesus in the sacrament of 
the altar through the education of the young and missionary effort. It has now 
houses in many countries and has about 700 members (250 priests). It is one of the 
principal missionary organisations working in Oceania. 

"Founded in 1866 by Dr. Vaughan, afterwards Archbishop of Westminster and 
Cardinal, for the promotion of foreign missionary work. The society numbers 164 
priests, nearly half of its missionaries, including those in the Philippines, being of 
Dutch nationality. 

* P. 464, footnote '. * P. 460, footnote *. 

1°The Congregation of the Most Sacred Redeemer or Redemptorists is the most 
important among the religious congregations as distinguished from the orders in the 
strict sense. Founded in the earlier part of the eighteenth century it has now branches 
over the greater part of the world, and has about 3600 members (1760 priests). The 
members devote themselves primarily to religious missions especially in country 
districts, to literary work and to foreign missions. The missionaries in the Philippines 
are Irish. 11 P, 467, footnote ?. 

18 The members of the second order of St. Francis are known as Clares after St. Clare. 
They now number about 10,000. They are devoted to the contemplative life, but also 
engage in teaching. Cf. p. 439, footnote *, and p. 460, footnote ¢, 
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in the islands since the seventeenth century. The most extended 
work, however, is that of the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de 
Paul } and of the Sisters of St. Paul of Chartres.2_ More recently the 
(German) Benedictine nuns and the Servants of the Holy Ghost 
(Society of the Divine Word) have also entered the field. 

All the existing forces are required for the pastoral care of the 
Roman Catholic community, and the only attempt to reach the 
remaining heathen tribes is that of the Scheutveld Fathers among 
the Igorots and the still wilder head-hunting Ifugaos in the north of 
the island of Luzon. The growth of the work is slow, but the number 
of catechumens is increasing. 


Dutca East INDIES AND BritisH BorNneEo * 


The Portuguese conquest of Malacca in 1511 was followed by 
the entrance of several Roman Catholic orders into the islands of 
the Indian Archipelago, but when at the beginning of the succeeding 
century the Dutch supplanted the Portuguese they were expelled. 
It was not until the early part of the nineteenth century that Roman 
Catholic work was resumed. Lack of resources has prevented ex- 
pansion, and it is only since the opening of the twentieth century 
with the entrance of new societies into the field that any promise of 
substantial results has begun to appear. 

The vicariate of Batavia includes the whole of the Dutch East 
Indies, except Sumatra, South Borneo and Dutch New Guinea (with 
the Moluccas), which are separate prefectures. The vicariate of 
Batavia is in the hands of the Jesuits. Several women’s con- 
gregations are also at work. Streit’s statistics show 58 foreign and 
2 native priests, 28 lay brothers and 898 sisters, but half of the priests 
and many of the lay brothers and the sisters work exclusively among 
the European population. The converts from heathenism number 
84,000.° 

The Lesser Sunda Islands (with the exception of Flores) were 
assigned as a mission field to the Society of the Divine Word ® in 
1912, though the work remains under the jurisdiction of the apostolic 

1P. 465, footnote *. * P. 460, footnote *. 

3 Cf. ‘ Missionsrundschau ’ in Zeitschrift far Misstonswissenschaft, 1913, pp. 306~29. 

* The eastern part of Timor, which is Portuguese, belongs ecclesiastically to the 
diocese of Macao. 

5 Schwager gives the figure as 40,000, Of these only 1500 are in Java, about 10,000 
in Celebes, and 25,000 in Flores, where the work is more promising than in any other 


part of this mission field. 
* P. 460, footnote ?. 
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vicar of Batavia. The society has 5 priests and 2 lay brothers at 
work. There are about 2500 Christians, the fruit of the earlier 
work of the Jesuits. 

Sumatra was made a separate prefecture in 1912 and put under 
the care of the Capuchins.? Five priests and 2 lay brothers are at 
work ; the Christians number 1200. 

The Capuchins have also been responsible since 1905 for the 
prefecture of South Borneo, where 16 priests, 10 lay brothers and 
15 sisters are at work. The Christians are less than 1000. 

Dutch New Guinea, with the Molucca and Kei islands, was made 
into a separate prefecture in 1903, and entrusted to the Missionaries 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus.2 Twenty priests, 15 lay brothers and 
10 sisters are at work in this field, and the Christians number 3500. 

British Borneo forms the prefecture of North Borneo, and has 
been occupied since 1881 by the Mill Hill Society® assisted by 
Franciscan sisters. There are 22 priests and 17 sisters at work, and 
3000 Christians have been won. 


Inpo-Cuina, SIAM AND THE MALAY PENINSULA 4 


Inpo-Curna is an unknown field to Protestant missionary effort, 
but it occupies an important place in the history of Roman Catholic 
missions. The Jesuits began work in it in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. In the second half of the same century the 
Paris Seminary entered the field, and has since then been the 
principal organization at work. The political relations and conflicts 
of the country with France, in which the French missionaries allowed 
themselves to be involved, led repeatedly to fierce persecutions and 
massacres of the Christians. In 1886 the whole country came under 
the control of France. A notable feature of this mission field has 
been the way in which a native priesthood has been developed. 

The country is divided ecclesiastically into twelve vicariates. 
Of these the three most northerly (North, Central and East Tongkin) 
are under the Dominicans (mainly Spanish, but in recent years 
assisted by French members of the order), while the remaining 
eight (Cambodia, East, West and North Cochin-China, Laos, and 
South, West, Upper and Maritime Tongkin) are under the Paris 
missionaries. In the vicariates of the Dominicans there are 82 


1P. 459, footnote $. 2 P. 470, footnote °. 3 P. 470, footnote 7. 
* Cf. ‘ Missionsrundschau ’ in Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft, 1913, pp. 146-56, 
213-32. 
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foreign and 185 native priests, 61 lay brothers, 575 sisters and 
805,000 Christians. In the territory of the Paris Seminary there are 
890 foreign and 588 native priests, 70 lay brothers, 2200 sisters, and 
660,000 Christians. The Sisters of St. Paul of Chartres are at work 
throughout the entire field, while in West Tongkin and West Cochin 
there are convents of Carmelite nuns.1_ Large numbers of native 
women have been admitted as members of the European sisterhoods, 
or have been formed into independent congregations. Educational 
work is carried on by the Brothers of the Christian Schools * and 
by the Brothers of St. Gabriel.® 

Sram forms a vicariate by itself. It is occupied by the Paris 
missionaries with 45 foreign and 21 native priests. There are 18 
lay brothers (Brothers of the Christian Schools) 45 sisters (Sisters 
of St. Paul), and 24,000 Christians. 

The Matay PENINSULA constitutes the diocese of Malacca, which 
is under the care of the missionaries of the Paris Seminary. The 
Christians number about 82,000.4 There are in the diocese 41 
foreign priests, 52 lay brothers and 118 sisters. 


1P. 465, footnote %. 

2 The Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes are a religious congregation founded in 1681 by 
St. John Baptist de la Salle. It is the most important of the men’s religious societies 
devoted to teaching and is the largest of all lay congregations. The members take the 
three simple vows, and a fourth to persevere in the unpaid teaching of the poor. 

®One of the numerous teaching congregations, founded at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. It has about 1400 members. 

* Of the 24,000 Christians at the end of 1905, 11,000 were Chinese, 7000 Indians 
(Tamil immigrants), and 6000 Europeans and Eurasians. Practically nothing has been 
done for the Mohammedan Malay population, and a small mission among the aborigines 
has been attended with little success. 
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The Rev. H. B. Frisseit, D.D., LL.D., has been for twenty-two 
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having succeeded the founder of the institution, General Armstrong, 
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and the efforts in the service of the community which have made 
Hampton one of the most remarkable institutions in the world, 
and which bring annually a stream of visitors from many countries 
to learn the secrets of its success. One of these visitors, Principal 
A. G. Fraser, of Trinity College, Kandy, recorded his impressions 
of Hampton in this Review in the number for October, 1912. ~ 





Pastor JOHANNES JOHNSON was from 1892 to 1911 a missionary 
in Madagascar under the Norwegian Missionary Society, the Secretary 
of which, Missionsdirektor Lars Dahle, is a member of the Con- 
tinuation Committee. Being detained from the mission field by 
ill health, Pastor Johnson has recently been appointed Director of 
the Theological Seminary attached to the theological faculty of the 
University of Christiania. 





The Rev. W. E. Witx1z Brown, a missionary of the United Free 
Church of Scotland, was appointed in 1894 to the mission at Jalna 
in Western India. He has developed with much success the Co- 
operative Agricultural Bank which he describes in his article. 
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The Archbishop of Canterbury on Kikuyu 


Tue Archbishop of Canterbury has issued in a pamphlet entitled 
Kikuyu his long expected pronouncement on the Scheme of Federa- 
tion drawn up at the missionary conference held at Kikuyu in 
British East Africa in June 1918.1 The Archbishop referred the 
matter for advice to the Central Consultative Body appointed 
by the last Lambeth Conference. He acknowledges that he has 
been greatly helped by that body, whose Answer to the questions 
referred to it is printed in an appendix, but he accepts sole re- 
sponsibility for the pronouncement which he now makes. After 
emphasizing the importance, difficulty and wide-spread character 
of the problem with which the Kikuyu Conference sought to deal, 
the Archbishop asserts that while details of the proposed Scheme 
of Federation may be open to criticism, the principle which actuated 
its promoters is in complete accord with recommendations made 
by recent Lambeth Conferences. ‘To arrange when possible for 
occasional conferences of an interdenominational kind is not only 
permissible but is positively enjoined by successive Lambeth 
Conferences. It amounts to something like an obligation every- 
where, but the obligation is greatest and most urgent in the mission 
field.’ While the principle of co-operation is thus recognized, 
difficulties and differences arise with regard to the question whether 
the Church of England in addition to the emphasis she deliberately 
sets upon the episcopal system has laid down a rule which marks 
all non-episcopalians as eatra ecclesiam. The Archbishop is of 
opinion that to maintain with steadfastness a witness to the threefold 
ministry as an essential element in the historic system of the Church 
of England ‘is not the same thing as to place of necessity eztra 
ecclesiam every system and every body of men who follow a different 
use.’ But the recognition that the Church of England has never 
laid down such an exclusive rule does not necessarily carry with it 
approval of all the Kikuyu proposals. The word ‘federation’ 
seems to the Archbishop to imply something more than co-opera- 
+ IRM, 1914, pp. 57-8, 361-3, 365; 1915, PP. 44-5- 
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tion, more especially as the scheme contemplates the appointment 
of a central representative council which would have in some degree 
executive powers. There is ‘a very real difficulty in regarding 
it as possible that one section of a great communion should federate 
itself with some of those outside, without thereby compromising 
or at least affecting the life and organization of the whole com- 
munion or society whereof it is a part.’ Many of the provisions 
of the scheme, the Archbishop thinks, can with perfect loyalty 
to existing rules be made effective under a system of co-operation 
and fellowship which may pave the way for formal federation and 
ultimate union. But these larger aims would require a sanction 
which must be more than local and must be reserved for consideration 
hy the next Lambeth Conference. 

The scheme proposed gives rise to three special difficulties with 
which the Archbishop deals in turn. (1) With regard to the 
question whether the proposal that those ‘ recognized as ministers 
in their own churches shall be welcomed as visitors in other federated 
churches ’ contravenes any obligatory principles of Anglican church 
order, the Archbishop is of opinion that if proper conditions are 
observed no fundamental principle is involved and that the matter 
is purely one of diocesan administration. (2) Similarly with 
regard to the admission to Holy Communion of those not episcopally 
confirmed, he holds that it is right to leave large responsibility 
with the diocesan bishop. He has no hesitation in saying that 
in his opinion a bishop ‘ acts rightly in sanctioning, when circum- 
stances seem to call for it, the admission to Holy Communion of a 
devout Christian man to whom the ministrations of his own church 
are for the time being inaccessible, and who, as a baptized person, 
desires to avail himself of the opportunity of communicating at 
one of our altars.’ (8) This position, however, by no means 
implies a readiness to encourage members of the Anglican com- 
munion, when temporarily isolated, to seek the Holy Communion 
at the hands of any Christian minister though not episcopally 
ordained. In every utterance which the Church of England has 
made with regard to its relation to other parts of the Church of 
Christ emphasis has been laid on the distinction between ‘ regular ’ 
and ‘irregular’ ordination, though this does not involve ‘ any 
attempt to lay down limits as to the operation of the grace of God 
vouchsafed to those who minister His Gospel to the souls of men.’ 
The Archbishop therefore holds that the Church of England cannot 
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even for the sake of a gain in the direction of church unity afford 
‘to treat the question of a threefold ministry as trifling or 
negligible.’ 

In regard to the further question of the united service of Holy 
Communion at the close of the Kikuyu Conference, the Archbishop 
points out that the service was by no means the first of the kind 
held in the mission field, and suggests that very few would be eager 
to declare that under the circumstances they ‘ would have felt it 
to be impossible or incongruous to take part in that quiet com- 
munion service with brother workers who in spite of all differences 
were loyal like themselves to the Holy Scriptures as our supreme 
rule of faith and to the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds as the general 
expression of fundamental Christian belief.” On the other hand, 
from the very stir of the controversy which has arisen, it is evident 
that such a service is admittedly abnormal and irregular, and that, 
in consequence of the publicity which even happenings in remote 
parts of the world now receive, there is a danger that such services 
should come to be regarded as a ‘demonstration’ in favour of a 
particular ecclesiastical policy at a time when such lines of policy 
are the subject of keen and almost world-wide debate. He is of 
opinion that ‘no thoughtful man will contend that an independent 
solution should be attempted in one tract of mission fields by 
inaugurating therein a system of free intercommunion on the part 
of missionaries of different churches. Whatever settlement is to 
be reached must be reached deliberately and under the guidance 
of central authority ; and anything which could be described as 
an attempt to “ rush ” a solution would be harmful beyond words.’ 


The 8S.P.G. and Co-operation with other Missions 


The S.P.G. Mission Field for May contains a statement made 
by Bishop Montgomery at the last monthly meeting of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, with regard to co-operation with 
other missions. The subject has for some months been receiving 
the grave and anxious attention of the Standing Committee of the 
S.P.G. and Bishop Montgomery reported that the committee had 
reached the following conclusions. In the first place, it has been 
decided that the funds of the S.P.G. can be expended only upon 
buildings or property which are wholly the property of the Anglican 
church. Secondly, the committee will co-operate with other bodies 
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in educational work only when it can have its own hostel in which 
it can have entire control of the religious instruction given to its 
students. The terms of the resolution on the subject are as follows : 


Since general educational institutions for secular instruction are springing 
up in many countries, either on the part of the government, or as the action 
of missionary forces acting on interdenominational or undenominational prin- 
ciples, grants from the S.P.G. will only be made to hostels attached to such 
central institutions, and provided that, as a condition precedent to the grant 
being made, in all such hostels full church life and teaching must be 
guaranteed to the persons for whose use the buildings are intended, as the 


rightful heritage of those who are being instructed or built up in the Catholic 
faith. 


Bishop Montgomery pointed out that these principles are those 
which have been acted upon by the S.P.G. in the past, but that, 
in view of the increasing tendencies towards co-operation in recent 
years, it was necessary to remove any uncertainty with regard 
to the position of the S.P.G. and not to allow any doubts to arise 
with regard to its hold upon Catholic order and teaching. 


A Japanese Attempt to Break Away from Western 
Denominationalism 

An instance of the tendency in the mission field to repudiate 
western denominational distinctions is attracting considerable 
attention in Japan, and is discussed in the Japan Evangelist for 
April. The town of Moji in the north of the island of Kiushiu with 
a population of almost 25,000 contains five churches connected with 
the Congregational, Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist and Anglican 
bodies respectively. The five churches were brought into close 
association with one another in connexion with the Three Years’ 
Evangelistic Campaign, while there is also in the town a vigorous 
Young Men’s Christian Association keenly interested in the question 
of Christian unity. After considerable discussion of the subject in 
the latter body, a leading layman, Mr. Hampei Nagao, Superintendent 
of the Imperial Railways in Kiushiu, initiated a movement to unite 
the five local congregations in a single church. It was apparently 
assumed that the missionaries, the local pastors, and the denomina- 
tional authorities would oppose such a movement and they were not 
consulted. The plan was adopted of approaching the individual 
members of the different congregations with a view to enlisting their 
support for the movement. It is stated that the great majority in 
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all the congregations were favourable to the proposal, and that 
very few were opposed. The promoters of the movement from the 
first took the position that unless the plan received overwhelming 
support it should be given up. While it is claimed that ninety per 
cent of the members of the five congregations are favourable to 
union, an opposition has developed, and the pastors with one ex- 
ception have declared against the plan. The authorities of the 
Anglican, Methodist and Baptist churches and missions have declared 
their intention of continuing their denominational work in the city 
whatever may take place. Steps corresponding to those taken in 
Moji are in contemplation in other cities. The promoters of the 
movement appear to have in view the formation by this method of 
a united national Christian church in Japan. Mr. Nagao is quoted 
as saying: ‘ Since we have failed to achieve union at the top, there 
is nothing for it but to begin wrong end to.” The missionary and 
Japanese writers who discuss the subject in the Japan Evangelist 
recognize the purity of the motives of Mr. Nagao and those associated 
with him, but express the fear that the movement will result only 
in the creation of a new independent and isolated church. 


The Development of Church Life in Africa 


The East and The West for April contains two articles of significance 
on the development of church life in Africa, by missionaries of the 
United Free Church of Scotland, one representing the Livingstonia 
Mission, the other the mission in Old Calabar. The Rev. Donald 
Fraser, writing as ‘a lover of the African’ and dissociating himself 
entirely from a policy which would frustrate the creation of an 
African church, governed by Africans and constituted in harmony 
with the best African type, urges that disaster may follow rapid 
and unconsidered devolution. While the ultimate aim for all 
churches is the same, missionary policy should not be framed as 
if the best Africans were identical in temperament and capacity 
with the best Asiatics : numerous examples—such as Sierra Leone, 
Liberia, and the Southern States of America—prove that, in spite 
of oceasional exceptions, the qualities necessary for an independent 
progressive society are not yet markedly present in the African. 
But Africa is still a child in the families of the earth. The lacking 
qualities will gradually develop ; until they do it is necessary that 
constant and active European supervision should be maintained. 
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Mr. Fraser supports his argument by showing from the history 
of the Livingstonia Mission the continued evidence of need for 
European supervision in evangelistic, school and industrial work. 
To maintain the character of the church—which has more than 
9000 communicants, 8500 catechumens attending a two years’ 
course of instruction, and a Christian community of more than 
41,000—there is a regular system of instruction in the Bible (given 
to the members individually by missionaries or in the central 
Institution or in conferences preparatory to the administration 
of the Holy Communion), in theology and ethics and in exegetical 
preaching ; and an organized oversight by deacons, elders, evan- 
gelists and ordained ministers. The deacons and elders are voluntary 
workers, chosen by the church members. The evangelists and 
ministers are paid by the Christians. The ordained Africans have 
not the full status of the European missionary. This method of 
work has been so far successful that in addition to social advance 
there is constant progress in the conscience and intelligence of the 
people, virtues new to the central African are being daily exhibited 
and the church has proved that it has power within itself to extend, 
to grow into Christlikeness, and to call forth sacrifice and liberality. 

Experience in Old Calabar has led the writer of the second article, 
the Rev. J. L. Dean, like Mr. Fraser, to desire to defer self-govern- 
ment until it is the natural development of the church’s life. He 
instances three obstacles which delay the withdrawal of European 
supervision in Africa. (1) A low and partial standard of ethics 
adheres to those who pass into the young church from hereditary 
heathenism. Not only, for example, would a teacher in an out- 
station school not closely superintended easily yield to ingrained 
habit and absent himself for some weeks on a trading expedition—a 
breach of duty which would be readily condoned in a church governed 
by Africans—but even in the lives of native Christians so advanced 
as to be eligible for leadership there occur startling instances of 
reversion to heathen practices in times of great emotion, which 
might readily lead to widespread backsliding. This makes it 
dangerous to withdraw the reinforcing influence of the higher 
spiritual level of the European missionary. (2) There is a tendency 
to adopt an external, mechanical legalistic view of Christianity. 
The church is in danger of becoming a new law-giver when the 
abandonment of polygamy, marriage ‘ in Christian fashion,’ Sunday 
observance and a little knowledge of Christian beliefs make a man 

31 
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a Christian ; and, still worse, of becoming a new tyranny when in- 
stead of discipline based on the suasion of love and safeguarding 
the liberty of the member a terrorism similar to that previously 
exercised by the spirit Egbo is instituted. Until it is recognized 
that the church is a spiritual institution whose ways are not the 
world’s ways the control of a mission cannot be safely withdrawn. 
(8) The work of the Christian Church is in many ways revolutionary, 
creating in each man a sense of individual worth which is difficult 
to reconcile with native sentiment. There may be a disagreeable 
stage in this upward march, a tendency to revolt or to self-assertion 
among the young Christians, and a church still dominated by the 
old ideas might fail to recognize the value of the enthusiastic elements 
and strive to repress them. Side by side with the native sentiment 
that supports the authority of the old is needed a body with a 
clearer understanding of this unruly phenomenon, able to guide 
through the state of transition inevitable in a growing church and 
an advancing civilization. 

Mr. Dean inclines to the belief that not until there arises among 
the native converts one with the spiritual vision of a seer and the 
sensitiveness to divine revelation of a prophet will there be a stab- 
lished and instructed native church, not a church receiving a creed 
and submitting to authority but a church believing a creed and 
exercising authority. 


Mosiems in the Russian Empire 


In view of a proposal to appoint a consul for Moslem affairs, 
fresh statistical returns of Moslems in the Russian Empire have 
been collected by the Department of Religions under the Ministry of 
the Interior. The latest issue of the Revue du Monde Musulman 
(dated September 1914, published April 1915) contains a summary 
of these returns taken from Mir Islama (1918, No. XI). In the 
last Russian census (1897) the Moslem population was given as 
over 18,889,000 ; the recent returns show a total of over 16,200,000, 
but there is reason to believe that the actual increase is greater 
by some 2,000,000 more. As to distribution by race, over 5,000,000 
Moslems are Tatars, about the same number are Khirgiz, and over 
1,000,000 are Bashkirs. As to distribution by territory, 4,600,000 
are in European Russia, mostly on the banks of the Volga; over 
3,300,000 in the Caucasus ; over 7,900,000 in Central Asia (Russian 
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Turkestan and the Steppes); and about 120,000 in Siberia, mainly 
in the provinces of Tobolsk and Tomsk. There are over 2400 
Moslem communities, 26,000 mosques and places of prayer, and 
more than 45,000 religious officials, Of the 87 Moslem organizations 
authorized by the government, 5 are purely religious, 48 benevolent, 
and 84 educational. The official returns show 194 Moslem libraries, 
23 printing presses, and 18 periodicals. By the end of 1913, 
however, the number of periodicals had increased to 23—monthly, 
weekly or daily—many of them being printed in local Tatar 
dialects. 


The Roman Catholic Church and isiam 


To the Moslem World for April M. Louis Massignon contributes 
a scholarly article setting forth the relation of the Roman Catholic 
church to Islam. The first part of the article deals with the general 
directions laid down by the Papacy in virtue of the threefold power 
exercised by the Pope. (1) The imperium or ruling power deter- 
mines the political and foreign relations of independent Christianity 
with Islam. These are based on the principle that Christians are 
the true heirs of Abraham to the exclusion of Moslems and Jews. 
It was this principle that was the ground of the Crusades. Though 
in the course of time the eastern Churches have little by little 
gained independence, the process of emancipation is not yet 
complete. (2) The ministerium or sanctifying power has been 
manifested by arming the church with the spiritual forces necessary 
to overcome the spread of Islam (e.g. by the grant by Urban II 
of a plenary indulgence to pilgrims to the Holy Sepulchre and 
by the institution of solemn feast days in commemoration of the 
triumph of Christianity over Islam) and by keeping up the super- 
natural life of the sacraments in the churches under Moslem rule 
and the maintenance and development of the hierarchy. Missionary 
bishoprics have been gradually established in most Moslem countries, 
the duty of the bishops being ‘ to respect the status quo, to assure 
the religious life of the Christian communities without making any 
propaganda among the neighbouring Musulmans.’ This fundamental 
Tule still holds good : anxiety for the Christians has prevented the Pope 
from authorizing efforts to evangelize the Moslems ‘in Mohammedan 
countries. (8) The magisterium or doctrinal power is concerned with 
the determination of the dogmaticerrors of Islam and the organiza- 
tion of efforts to evangelize Moslems. In regard to the latter the 
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diplomatic activity of the Popes has aimed exclusively at the 
conversion of princes as being the only means of making possible 
a mass movement. Up to the present day the Popes have made 
no attempt to co-ordinate individual efforts to evangelize Moslems 
by the establishment of a special apostolic mission, regarding the 
position of the Christians under Moslem rule as too precarious to 
permit of this. 

The second part of the article describes the missionary work 
of the White Fathers, the order founded by Cardinal Lavigerie. 
The efforts of the society have been directed for the most part 
towards the winning of the negro races in Africa which are in 
danger of being islamized rather than to the direct evangelization 
of Moslems. In Algeria and the Sudan, however, the White Fathers 
are at work among a Moslem population. In these countries three 
definite stages are recognized in the work of evangelization. First 
comes a period of contemplation during which the missionaries 
work specially at their personal sanctification by prayer, meditation 
and penitence, limiting their intercourse with the Moslems to direct 
charity in all its forms—hospitals, dispensaries, hospices, workshops, 
schools and lazar houses—but refraining from any discussion of 
religious questions. The result is that suspicion is allayed, and 
after a few years the missionaries gain the confidence of the popula- 
tion. In the second stage the missionaries address individually 
sincere souls among the well disposed population whom they have 
come to know in their daily intercourse with the people. These 
when converted form the nucleus of the young Christian com- 
munities. This stage, already arrived at in the stations among the 
Kabyles, has been nearly reached in the Sahara. The third stage 
is that of the spread of Christian ideas by conversation, litera- 
ture, and the work of zealous converts. It has been successfully 
attempted only in one or two stations. The calculated deliberation 
of the first two stages prepares for the success of the third. In 
order to make their light shine before others and to make Moslems 
willing to receive Christian teaching with an open mind, it is 
necessary that the missionaries should become ‘examples of 
evangelical life by showing forth the gospel of their lives, by being 
themselves living gospels so that in seeing them men may know 
the meaning of the Christian life, the meaning of the Gospel, and 
may come to know Jesus Himself.” The Father who writes these 
words has himself for twenty years lived among the Tuaregs in 
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the Sahara a secluded life of hard penance and of perpetual adora- 
tion without hope of immediate conversions, in order to prepare the 
way for the missionaries of to-morrow. 


The Relation between Faith and the Public Confession of Christ 


A paper read by Mr. O. Kandaswami Chetti before the Madras 
Missionary Conference on the subject ‘ Why I am not a Christian ’ 
has given rise in South India to a discussion of the question whether 
missionaries can be satisfied with those who are ‘Christians at 
heart ’ or whether they must insist on baptism and public admission 
to the Church. Mr. Chetti’s paper is published in the Madras 
Christian College Magazine for January, and is followed by an article 
by the Rev. L. P. Larsen on ‘ Conversion and the Church.’ Mr. 
Chetti confesses his belief in Christ as the one Saviour of the world, 
acknowledging Him to be the true Light which lighteth every man 
and the Word of God made flesh He recognizes that this faith 
carries with it the duty and privilege of communicating it to others, 
and that Christ came ‘to found an ever-present society of which 
He is the head and all who believe on Him are the members.’ But 
he asserts that he has never felt any inward call such as he could 
recognize as divine ‘to join the Christian Church in the narrow 
sense in which some evidently use the term.’ He believes that such 
a step can be justified ‘ on no less an authority than the constraining 
power of God such as compelled Abraham to leave his people.’ Mr. 
Chetti does not approve of the action of those who from less lofty 
motives than this ‘ cut themselves off from those whom it is their 
duty to be in touch with.’ There is, it seems to him, nothing 
essentially sinful in Hindu society any more than there is anything 
essentially pure in Christian society, which he regards as identical 
with the Church. By remaining in his old surroundings a man can 
* prepare the way for a movement from within Hindu society towards 
a Christ who shall fulfil India’s highest aspirations.’ 

Mr. Larsen in a sympathetic review of Mr. Chetti’s position 
contends that baptism and membership in the Church do not fall 
within the category of matters in regard to which the individual 
requires a special divine call. The fundamental question is the 
importance which Christ attached to these things. In regard to 
this point the evidence of the New Testament is clear and decisive. 
In the practice of the early Christians baptism is invariably connected 
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with conversion, and the only explanation of this uniform practice 
is that it was the way that Christ had told His disciples to follow. 
Obedience to this rule of Christ is in India peculiarly hard, but that 
cannot be a reason for dispensing with it. This question of Christ’s 
command is primary. But, further, Mr. Larsen regards it as very 
doubtful whether those who believe in Christ can do the work to 
which He calls them if they remain in their old community. Mr. 
Chetti acknowledges that there are social and religious practices 
among the Hindus against which the Christian must continually 
protest. But to live in an atmosphere of constant criticism, protest 
and suspicion must be a serious, if not a fatal hindrance both to the 
growth of the Christian believer’s own life and to the influence which 
he can exert on those around him. 

The discussion is continued by Mr. V. Chakkarai in an article 
entitled ‘Why I am a Christian’ in the Harvest Field for March. 
Mr. Chakkarai, who is himself a convert from Hinduism, maintains 
that it is the social circumstances of Indian life that create the gulf 
between the Christian convert and his original surroundings. Hindu 
society is a quite definite system, and to remain a member of it is 
to recognize the sanctity of certain social and religious obligations. 
A Christian can remain in it only on sufferance and on terms in- 
consistent with his self-respect. Moreover, he cannot escape the 
necessity of taking part in ceremonies which are quite incompatible 
with faithfulness to his Lord and Master. Again, the Christian life 
cannot be maintained in isolation, and yet fellowship with other 
Christians is impossible to the man who remains in Hindu society. 
Mr. Chakkarai maintains that the convert does exert an influence 
upon Hindu society by the very fact of his courage in renouncing 
ties so dear and sacred; and that in any case it is not for him to 
calculate the immediate, and still less the remoter consequences of 
human action, but simply to obey a wisdom higher than his own. 
Finally, Mr. Chakkarai expresses the opinion that baptism has in 
India a greater importance than anywhere else. Hinduism has 
always shown a remarkable power of assimilating other faiths, and 
there is a danger lest Christianity may be absorbed in a similar way 
and lose its distinctiveness. In regard to Indian conditions the 
words of Sir John Seeley in Ecce Homo have a special application 
and force : 


It was necessary therefore that some mark should be devised by which 
the follower of Christ might be distinguished, and by consenting to bear which 
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he might give proof of his loyalty; some initiatory rite was necessary, some 
public formality, in which the new volunteer might take as it were the military 
oath and confess his Chief before men. . . . And lest the Divine Society in 
its contempt for material boundaries and for the distinctness which is given by 
unity of place should lose its distinctiveness altogether and degenerate into a 
theory or a sentiment or a devout imagination, the initiatory rite of baptism 
with its publicity and formality was pronounced as indispensable to member- 
ship as that spiritual inspiration which is membership itself. 


Mission Schools in China as Evangelistic Agencies 


In the quarterly Review published at Shanghai by the Educa- 
tional Association of China for January, Mr. W. B. Pettus, National 
Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Association, reports that 
in 97 mission schools and colleges in China 836 students who had 
entered as non-christians were baptized during the year 1914. 
A wide influence was also exercised in the towns and villages 
whence students came, resulting in readiness to receive evangelistic 
missionaries. Effective evangelistic work was undertaken by 
Christian students both in the vacations and during the school 
year. A group of students from one college went with a teacher 
to preach in several towns, and won more attention to their message 
than eny previous preachers ; in a college which recently experienced 
a religious awakening 119 students gave time voluntarily to 
lecturing, teaching and preaching in the surrounding country, 
while a third college prepared a map of the villages near the city 
and by careful evangelistic work has already enrolled 73 inquirers. 
Out of the 120 students in the Union Medical College at Peking 
115 rendered voluntary service each week. In 22 educational 
institutions 581 students have decided to enter the Christian 
ministry ; of these 20 have been already ordained and over 100 
have passed on to theological seminaries. Mission colleges are 
evangelistic agencies because they are furnishing the evangelists. 
The presidents and faculties of these institutions are thus among 
the most effective leaders in the evangelization of China. 


industrial Work in a Chinese Mission School 


In the same number of the Educational Review the Rev. S. E. 
Stephens, of the Southern Baptist Convention (U.S.A.), gives an 
account of the Trades Department started two years ago in the 
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Pingtu (Shantung) Christian Institute of which he is principal. 
After various experiments a course of study has been planned 
which meets the needs of the poor students, has gained the unani- 
mous co-operation of parents and teachers, is good for the school 
treasury, but above all is building up better Christian manhood. 
The aim is to train the students in all the fundamental occupations 
of the people, with a view to efficiency in the daily duties of life. 
With a good native mason as foreman the students do all the re- 
pairing and building of walls and houses. Some of the boys have 
become excellent bricklayers. Under a native carpenter and 
blacksmith, both competent men, workshops almost entirely self- 
supporting are staffed by the students. A beginning has been 
made in agriculture, fruits of various sorts are being cultivated, 
and a cannery gives profitable and instructive employment. The 
students are paid per hour at the rate of the average workman, 
and spend at least four hours per day in the workshops, while going 
through the full academic course which takes from four to five 
years according to ability. The Trades Department students pay 
Jess than half board the first year, less than one-third the second 
year, and less than one-seventh the third year. For the fourth 
and fifth years they pay no board. Their labour makes good to the 
institution the balance due for living expenses. The good results 
of this ‘common sense training’ are that students who formerly 
begged for aid now beg to be given work to meet their financial 
needs; there is a nobler conception of honesty—promises have 
become vital things, the former announcements of little things 
missing are replaced by announcements of little things found; 
there is easier and better discipline ; a marked advance has been 
made in all the literary work of the class-room, especially in know- 
ledge of the Chinese written character; and there is a new and 
practical interest in the spiritual life of the community. 


Effects of the Revival in Manchuria 


In a paper read last year before the conference of Presbyterian 
missionaries at Moukden and published in the Chinese Recorder 
for February, the Rev. A. Weir deals with the outcome of the 
revival which spread from Korea to Manchuria in 1908. Statistics 
show that as to baptisms and contributions from church members 
the revival became a spent force by 1911. Public confession of sin 
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soon ceased; simultaneous prayer and evangelistic fervour con- 
tinued longer; nearly all outsiders suddenly swept in seemed to 
disappear ; the prominence of Chinese leaders in some cases lessened 
the sense that Christianity was a foreign religion, but as a whole 
non-christians did not become more ready to receive the Gospel ; 
and even in the church there has been a strong revulsion against the 
methods and the very name of the revival. The best results are 
found in certain instances of men now strongly Christian whose 
interest was stirred by the revival, and in the permanent uplift of 
leading Christians and those already well grounded in the Gospel, 
some of whom have shown since 1908 ‘ deeper earnestness, freer 
initiative, stronger conviction, and a fuller sense of responsibility 
before God.’ The whole movement was so spontaneous and so 
unexpected that the need for guiding and controlling it was not 
recognized. On the whole, however, most missionaries would agree 
that the gain outweighs the loss. 

Mr. Weir, in seeking to interpret the lessons of the revival, points 
out the wide applicability of the law of reaction—exemplified in 
Manchuria as in the Welsh revival of 1904—and the certain dis- 
appointment of expectation when violent emotional movements 
are attributed necessarily to direct divine action. Vows taken 
under stress of tense feeling, when thought and will are submerged, 
easily lose their grip on life and those who fail to keep their pledges 
are colder than before. A due balance between emotion, thought 
and action needs to be maintained, that each may be equally a 
channel of the Spirit’s power. 


Missions from the Standpoint of an Anthropologist 


In a short article in the American Journal of Theology for April 
Professor Wilson D. Wallis of the University of Pennsylvania 
insists that missionaries cannot afford to leave out of sight the 
anthropological and social aspects of their work. Experience 
shows that primitive races have great difficulty in adapting them- 
selves to new conditions, and that contact with the white man 
has generally led to rapid deterioration. The missionary has 
therefore to be on guard against breaking down too hastily the 
wholesome restraints of tribal life and against introducing features 
of western civilization which may prove evil and destructive because 
the people are not sufficiently developed to assimilate them. For 
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the success of his primary religious aim it is essential that the mission- 
ary should acquire a sympathetic understanding of the customs, 
traditions, beliefs and superstitions of the people. Without this 
the changes which he effects will only be imposed from without. 
‘He may establish forms of worship; he may have them learned 
in the law ; but he will have failed to inspire the subtle spiritualizing 
force that is the secret of a living Christianity.’ In illustration of 
the true course Professor Wallis quotes the experience of a mission 
in which the early missionaries made no church laws against 
the marriage dowry, and were content to preach the equality of 
women and the higher idea of marriage. As the Christians became 
imbued with this sentiment they themselves abolished the dowry. 
The inward preceded the outward change. Until the inward change 
has taken place, it is better to leave tribal restraints undisturbed, 
based though they may be on superstitious and wrong ideas, since 
to remove them before there is a new public sentiment to create 
sounder social institutions leads to moral anarchy and licence, 
and may even threaten the existence of the people. 





Note on Statistics of German Missions 


In the article on ‘The Work of the Continental Missionary Societies’ which 
appeared in the April number of the Review, the statistics of German 
Protestant Missions were based on the jreports of the German missionary 
societies. In some instances the latest report of the society was not available. 
The Jahrbuch der Vereinigten Deutschen Missionskonferenzen which has since 
reached the office enables us to substitute the latest figures for those given 
in the summary on pages 300-1 of the April number. 

The Jahrbuch shows 26 German societies.1_ The total European staff at the 
close of 1913 was 1637; of these 1063 were ordained men; 21 doctors; 305 
evangelists, teachers and industrial workers; and 248 single women. Mis- 
sionaries’ wives are not included. The native workers, not including those 
appointed and paid by the Christian congregations, are given as 8963; of 
these 321 are ordained. The total number of baptized Christians amounts to 
710,350; during the year 1913, 33,421 adult converts from heathenism and 
29,703 children of native Christians were baptized. Catechumens under 
instruction for baptism numbered 64,557. In the 4559 schools in connexion 
with the missions, 246,151 boys and girls were being educated. The total 
expenditure of these 26 societies, at home and in the mission field, amounted 
for the year 1913 to M. 13,233,442 (£661,672). 

1 The Diakonissen-Anstalt zu Kaiserswerth included in our article has not a place 


in the German list. This accounts for the difference in the number of single women 
workers given in the article and that quoted from the Jahrbuch here. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


FOUR WELL-KNOWN MISSIONARIES 


Nartuaw Sites, aN Epic or tHE East. By S, Moore Sites. New York: Revell, 
$1.50 net. 1912. 

Tue Brack Brarpep Barsartan: The Life of George Leslie Mackay of 
Formosa. By Marian Kairu. Toronto: Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Cloth, 50 cents, 2s.; Paper, 25 cents, 1s. 6d. 1912. 

Tue Evoiution or a Missionary: A Biography of John Hyde DeForest. By 
Cuartotte B,. DeForest. New York: Revell. $1.50 net. 1914. 

Socia, CurisTiaNity IN THE Orient: The Story of a Man, a Mission and a 
Movement. By Joun E. Croueu, D.D. New York and London: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50; 6s. 6d. net. 1914. 


THE main harvest one reaps from these four biographies is the 
truth, old yet ever to be learned anew, that the very first equipment 
of the missionary is imaginative sympathy. Strength is good— 
strength of body, of mind, of will; but with strength there must 
be tenderness. It is love that conquers. Love is not only the con- 
tent of the Gospel but also its method. Nor need any one say 
despairingly that if a man lacks this sympathetic attitude he can 
never learn or attain to it. Of the four men we meet in these books 
only two, Sites and Mackay, possessed it by gift of nature. The 
other two had to acquire it. DeForest by nature was highly critical 
and very sensitive to points of difference, while Clough was self- 
confident and imperious ; yet both detected their shortcoming and 
schooled themselves to appreciation and sympathy. As DeForest 
said, sympathy can be cultivated, a point of view can be maintained. 

Mrs. Sites’ book—which, besides thirty-four photos in tone, 
contains tweive hand-coloured photos which are probably the 
daintiest pictures in all missionary literature—is not an ordered 
biography but a series of impressionist sketches, and fails somehow 
to give us a living picture of the man himself. Perhaps he was a 
man of no very marked individuality, without angle or ruggedness. 
Of fine physique and large vitality, he laboured in Foochow and its 
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vicinity for forty years, and with abundant success. He was an 
eager pioneer, always anxious to get over the next mountain, at the 
next man; and even in his busiest years he maintained the fresh- 
ness of his mind and of his influence by study and reading. But 
the chief secret of his success was not his vigour but his gentleness. 
Wherever he went, his friendly manner drew out friendliness in the 
Chinese. In short, as some one said—and there could be no happier 
hint of what a missionary should be—he was ‘ an ideal guest.’ 

Miss Marian Keith’s volume is based on Dr. J. A. MacDonald’s 
From Far Formosa and tells the story of George Leslie Mackay for 
boys and girls. When he went to the northern end of Formosa in 
1872 the name of Christ was unknown; when he died in 1901, he 
left behind him four Christian congregations, fifty mission stations, 
over two thousand church members and as many catechumens. 
Mackay was a man of high intellectual power and of great pertinacity. 
He was of those great souls who refuse to be defeated. But here 
again what told above all was his sympathetic love. He mastered 
the Chinese classics so as to get inside the native mind. He never 
ridiculed the superstitions of the people, and even in such a custom 
as ancestral worship insisted on seeing what was good— its tendency 
to make children obedient and respectful. ‘ He never made light of 
anything sacred to the Chinese mind, but always tried to take what- 
ever germ of good he could find in their religion and lead on from it 
to the greater good found in Christianity.’ 

And these words, written of Mackay and the Chinese, exactly 
describe the attitude which DeForest came to take up towards 
the Japanese. In his early days in Japan, DeForest made fun of 
idolatry and published a tract entitled The Evils of Worshipping 
Dried Wood. He was very critical towards the Japanese, and 
enlarged on their vices and their superstitions. But after his first 
furlough—for furloughs often do more for the mind than for the 
body—there came a change. He deliberately put aside the attitude 
of criticism and adopted that of sympathetic approach. He deter- 
mined to see and keep before him the good points in the people and 
in the religions of Japan, and to educate himself in the Japanese 
point of view. Like Mackay, he found in ancestor-worship a custom 
that tended to a pure and strong family life. Instead of railing at 
the defects of the Japanese religions, he discovered in them lofty 
spiritual truths through which God had been preparing and keeping 
open the hearts of men for the truth in Christ. He refused any 
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longer to call the Japanese heathen. A further proof of DeForest’s 
genuine sympathy with the people among whom he worked, is found 
in his efforts to abolish what he called the ‘ extra-territoriality ’ of 
Christianity as controlled by foreign boards, and so to naturalize 
it as that the work of spreading it should be the proper task of an 
independent native church. 

Social Christianity in the Orient gives a full and most valuable 
account of a remarkable mass movement among the low caste Madigas 
(leather-workers) of the Telugu country, of whom 9000 were baptized 
in six weeks and 18,000 gathered into the church within some thirteen 
years. Dictated by Dr. Clough and written down by his wife, the 
book is virtually an autobiography, strong of flavour and revealing 
a personality virile and original. By nature Clough was masterful, 
impatient, fiery, and far from meek. A typical American and a 
thorough-going democrat, he railed at the caste system, and was 
quick to condemn as wrong what was only different. But, happily, 
Clough kept himself in hand, gave heed to the counsels of his native 
helpers, and listened to the reproof of life and fact. He began to 
look at things through Indian eyes, and more and more became 
tolerant and elastic. Instead of making fun of the native gods he 
told the story of Jesus, and found that then belief in the gods fell 
away of itself. He discovered that the first converts were precisely 
those who had come under the influence of certain reforming gurus, 
and wisely permitted the Christian movement to go forward in 
the channels already formed by these Indian spiritual movements. 
He did not transform his preachers into American pastors, but left 
them to develop freely as Christian gurus. Nor did he make haste 
to organize churches after western models, but used the old village 
organization so far as might be, calling on the village elders to serve 
as Christian deacons, and allowing Christianity to move and expand 
along the natural, old-time lines. In a word, Clough of Ongole 
made himself one with the Madigas in all things, and thus, under 
God, wrought out for them a social and religious revolution. 

To our main harvest from these volumes—the power and indis- 
pensableness of sympathy—may now be added a few scattered 
gleanings. As missionary aids Sites used geography and astronomy, 
Mackay practised dentistry. DeForest, who midway in his career 
had to re-adjust his view over against the results of biblical criticism, 
makes the striking remark that those whose task it is as missionaries 
to invite others to advance to new truth should not be behindhand 
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in doing the same thing themselves. Clough’s chief helper, the fore- 
runner of the mass movement, always took his wife with him on 
tour, so that she might speak to the women ; and when men came to 
Clough to be trained as teachers, they brought their wives with 
them that they might be trained also. It is of interest to note— 
and perhaps it is but one more proof of the power of sympathy— 
that Sites and Mackay both found in their first convert their best 


helper and their lifelong friend. 
JouHN LENDRUM 
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WOMEN IN MANY LANDS 


La ConprrTion pE LA Femme DANS LA TRADITION ET L’EvoLuTion DE L’IsLamisme. 
Par Mansour Faumy, Diplémé d’Etudes supérieures de la Faculté des 
Lettres, Licencié és Sciences, Docteur de l'Université de Paris. Paris: 


Librairie Felix Alcan. 4 fr. 50. 1913. 

Women unpver Potycamy. By Water G. Gauuicnan. London: Holden & 
Hardingham. 16s. 1914. 

Tue Women or Ecyrt. By Exizasetn Cooper. London: Hurst & Blackett. 
6s. 1914. 

Tue Epucation of Women in Japan. By Marcaret E, Burton, London & 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 3s. 6d. net; $1.25. 1914. 
OverTakiIne THE Centuries; Mopern Women or Five Nations. By A. EsTe.ie 
Pappocx. New York: National Board of the Young Women’s Christian 

Association. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 1915. 


Tue fact of the awakening among women throughout the world is 
now fully established and is recognized on all hands, but anyone 
who sets out on an attempt to investigate the subject is met at once 
with the difficulty of obtaining really comprehensive or even accurate 
information. A flood of literature dealing with various aspects of 
the Woman’s Movement has appeared during the last two years, 
but not much of this bears on conditions in the Near and Far East. 
The publications here mentioned differ very widely in purpose and 
value, but, taken together they serve to give at least one quite 
definite impression, i.e. that the changes in the lives of women in 
the East are everywhere apparent, that they are beginning 
to affect the social customs which control the lives of women of all 
classes to a degree which is becoming more and more marked, and 
that the root causes and the questions which are raised in the East 
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are fundamentally the same as those of the Woman’s Movement in 
the West. 

An article on ‘The Feminist Movement in Turkey,’ by two 
women members of the staff of the American College for Girls in 
Constantinople, which appeared in the Contemporary Review for 
June 1914, dealt with the significance of these changes as seen in 
Turkey with knowledge and insight, and quoted the aims of the 
Turkish Society for the Defence of the Rights of Women. These are : 
(1) to transform the outdoor costume of Turkish women; (2) to 
ameliorate the rules of marriage according to the exigencies of 
common sense; (8) to fortify woman in the home; (4) to render 
mothers capable of bringing up their children according to the 
principles of modern pedagogy ; (5) to initiate Turkish women into 
life in society ; (6) to encourage women to earn their own living by 
their own work, and to find them work in order to remedy the 
present evils ; (7) to open women’s schools in order to give to young 
Turkish girls an education suited to the needs of their country ; and 
to improve those schools already existing. The writers say : 


Although among these the first five seem perhaps, at first glance, the 
more important, and the more immediately urgent, the last two contain the 
real crux of the whole situation, and show that Turkish women have grasped 
the essential nature of their problem; because it remains true in Turkey as 
elsewhere, that in woman’s economic independence and her intellectual 
training lies the secret of her social position. 


The article goes on to describe the development of education in 
government schools in Turkey, and shows how this education, which 
was first undertaken by foreign women and enjoyed chiefly by 
Armenians and Greeks, had, at the time of writing begun gradually 
to be undertaken by Turkish Mohammedan women, who were be- 
ginning to take positions on the staff side by side with the foreign 
women in whose hands the work at first chiefly lay. Teaching has 
been in Turkey, as elsewhere, the first profession to be seriously 
pursued by educated women. The ground for female lawyers, 
medical women and nurses is being prepared and gradually occupied. 
A few non-Mohammedan women are now acting as physicians, but 
without legal sanction. During the Turco-Balkan war Mohammedan 
women for the first time in the history of the Ottoman Empire 
nursed and looked after their fellow countrymen, and many of 
them are members of the Society of the Red Crescent. The growing 
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spirit of independence which accompanies the increasing ability of 
women to support themselves and manage their own affairs is finding 
expression chiefly in a protest against the two main customs of 
Islam, that of the veil and of polygamy. 

All who desire to understand the point of view of the educated 
modern Moslem man or woman on these matters should read Mansour 
Fahmy’s book, which is a sincere attempt to trace the causes and 
development of the position of women in Islam ; the book is scholarly 
and interesting and not without touches of humour. The question 
of the emancipation of women is, he says, one of the questions of 
the day among advanced Moslems: her seclusion he believes to be 
due to social custom and to distinction between classes, at least as 
much as to religious causes; he shows how deeply Mohammedan 
tradition has been influenced by the personal example of the Prophet. 
The four chapters deal with Mohammed and Woman : The Veil and 
Seclusion: Concubinage and Slavery and their relation to the 
Seclusion of Women: Women and the Law. 

Mr. Gallichan’s book is an attempt to present the actual facts 
as to the social and domestic position of women under the system 
of plural marriage, and to deal with the origin of polygamy. It 
seems certain that the question of marriage is one that will have 
to be faced anew in the Christian Church throughout the world. In 
some form or another the question is agitating the minds of men and 
women in the West and in the East. We believe that Christian- 
ity has from the earliest days until now been the charter of woman- 
hood, that wherever the gospel of Christ is accepted the position of 
women is raised and improved, and we do and must believe that the 
moral regeneration which was seen in pagan Europe in the early 
days of the Church will be seen again as Christianity wins wider 
triumphs in the non-christian world of our own day. But this is a 
self-conscious and questioning age, and the change and the renewal 
will not come without earnest thought and much clear teaching. 
There are those in the West who tell us that Christian marriage is a 
failure ; they say,:with Mr. Gallichan, that the extent to which prostitu- 
tion and sexual irregularity exist side by side with monogamy raises 
the question as to whether it has any real advantage over polygamy. 
The reading of such a book as this, or of other serious literature 
dealing with the relationships between men and women as seen in 
human society as a whole, whether written from a Christian or 
non-christian standpoint, makes it evident that any missionary 
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leader at home or abroad, whether man or woman, ought to study 
these questions. What is needed is a reaffirmation of the basis and 
content of Christian morality and of Christ’s teaching as to the 
sacredness of fundamental human relationships. 

Mrs. Cooper’s book is a very different one. It is lightly and 
pleasantly written, and though not profound gives a fairly com- 
prehensive idea of the ways in which the coming changes are already 
affecting the lives of Egyptian women of the middle and lower classes, 
and among the Bedouins. 

The remaining publications take us farther afield. Miss Burton’s 
book on the Education of Women in Japan is worth careful reading. 
She has spared no pains to give an accurate account of the develop- 
ment of the education of the modern Japanese woman, indicating 
the periods of progress and re-action and the relations between 
Christian and Government education. She and Miss Paddock write 
from the point of view of Christian missions, with which Mrs. Cooper 
has also some little acquaintance. Miss Paddock reminds us 
that in the East the ‘centuries lie side by side. . . the women of 
the East have as their problem the overtaking of the centuries,’ and 
she claims from western women a sacrificial sympathy with the women 
of the East. The first part of her book deals with the women of 
China, Japan, India and Turkey ; the second part with the work of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associativa, in which is included 
some account of its work among the women of South America. 
Miss Paddock writes with wide knowledge; the book contains a 
vast amount of information and should be valuable to any one seeking 
a general acquaintance with the present situation. 

We are accustomed to hearing that the future of any nation 
lies in the nation’s homes, and therefore in the hands of the nation’s 
women. The time is more than come when the great principles 
involved in any radical reconstruction of home life should receive 
most careful attention and study. We should do well, too, to 
remember that the developments of women’s lives which were 
almost entirely in the hands of Christian leaders in the earlier days 
of missions are no longer so directed. It rests with the Christian 
Church to say whether the Woman’s Movement in the non-christian 
world shall be a secular or a religious movement. 


Zor FaiRFIELD 
Lonpon 
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MISSIONS IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN 


A Century IN THe Paciric. Edited by James Cotwett. London: Charles H. 
Kelly. 21s. net. 1914. 

France anp ENGLAND IN THE New Hesrives. Tue AnGLo-Frencn ConpomINium, 
By Epwarp Jacoms. Melbourne: George Robertson & Co. 58. 1914. 

Tue Gosprt in Futuna. By Wittiam Gunn, L.R.C.S. & P. Edin. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 68. 1914. 

A Winter Houipay in Fi. By Ropert Brummitr. London: Charles H. 
Kelly. 28. net. 1914. 

Reminiscences oF THE Soutu Seas. By Jonn Lararar. New York: Doubleday, 


Page & Co. $7.50 met. 1912. London: Grant Richards, Ltd. 
16s, net. 1914. 


A Century in the Pacific is much more limited in scope than its title 
promises: practically it is a history of the Methodist Church in that 
ocean. There are chapters conveying general information, it is true ; 
but they are supplementary to what the introduction (though not 
the title) avows as its aim. ‘The missionary enterprise of the 
Methodist Church in particular’ is the theme. For a more complete 
history of the Pacific the book does not go back far enough (its 
century is 1815-1915), and it treats in too limited a manner other 
work than its own. Still for its own special purpose, that of record- 
ing the noble and extensive work of the Methodist Church in Austral- 
asia, Tonga, Fiji and other groups where that church is labouring, 
this substantial volume is a valuable contribution. Twenty-seven 
Methodist missionaries, secretaries, ex-presidents, heads of colleges, 
selected as specially qualified experts, deal with the various sections 
and aspects of the subject. As a book of reference in a missionary 
library the volume will be useful for the purpose indicated above. 

Mr. Jacomb’s modest volume on the Anglo-French Condominium 
sets forth in a careful statement the results of the Anglo-French 
agreement of 1906 for the joint control of the New Hebrides. It 
impresses and convinces the reader. A short historical résumé 
of the Joint Naval Commission established in 1888, which was 
superseded by the agreement now in operation, supplies illuminating 
details respecting the settlers and the natives. The fate of the group 
was long in suspense. In reality it was a struggle between French 
planters and traders and Presbyterian missionaries. The latter 
though fewer in number than the French had vested interests in the 
group, both economic and moral; while the French on their side, 
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with their naval traditions, their colonizing penchant, their policy of 
distributing in adjacent islands ex-convicts from New Caledonia, 
and their support of the work of the Roman Catholic missionaries, 
had always been keen on retaining their hold upon the group. 

The Joint Naval Commission proving a failure, the Condominium 
was created, and in less than a decade it too stands condemned. To 
quote our author: ‘ It can never work. It never has worked, and it 
never will work.’ Two-thirds of the book are a record of its doings, 
its shortcomings and its miserable inefficiency. The scheme embodied 
in sixty-eight articles looks admirable on paper, but experience has 
revealed its futility. Different ideals, administrative methods and 
attitude towards their nationals dominate the policy of French and 
British officials; while the unfortunate natives are left without 
guidance and without law. ‘A native may even murder another 
native and in so doing commit no legal offence.’ In short the dual 
control set up by this instrument is ‘ incapable of constructive good 
for the community at large.” The Condominium must go. We shall 
await with interest the action of the two governments concerned as 
to what shall take its place. 

The Gospel in Futuna is from the pen of a Presbyterian medical 
missionary and chronicles the experiences of thirty years in that 
island. Though containing general information on the New Hebrides 
group as a whole (including the break-down of the Anglo-French 
administration), it is mainly concerned with the story of Futuna 
itself. It consists of two parts. The first records the transformation 
of Futuna savages—uncouth, corrupt, treacherous—into decent 
Christian people, as the outcome of missionary home-life and teaching, 
and the fruits of patient, tactful, sympathetic and painstaking toil 
on their behalf; and in the second part Dr. Gunn passes on to his 
readers his own observations on a variety of anthropological, ethno- 
logical, linguistic and other scientific sides of Melanesian life and 
habits. The book is well got up, and the illustrations, some thirty 
in number, and maps are good. There is a striking photograph of 
twenty Melanesian heads which a scientist should be glad to see. 

From A Winter Holiday in Fiji one gains a practical insight into 
the work of Wesleyan missionaries in those islands. The writer and 
his fellow-travellers spent a pleasant five weeks touring through the 
archipelago under the guidance of missionaries, and in seeing the 
Fijian, once an exceptionally savage creature, advancing in Christian 
knowledge and the Christian life. Written in an unpretentious style, 
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the little volume conveys in an interesting form much information 
about the natives themselves and the methods employed for their 
enlightenment and uplifting. Sunday and other services, school 
examinations, mission fétes with a series of Fijian dances, action- 
songs and sports are described, the details of travelling experiences 
recounted, and mission work sketched as seen by a passing and sym- 
pathetic visitor. Incidentally, too, the economic, racial and religious 
problem which the introduction of Indian coolie labour has raised 
comes into view, also the evangelistic and educational agencies by 
which the mission attempts its solution. There are a number of 
illustrations. 

Reminiscences of the South Seas is a large and handsome book, 
adorned with the productions of an American artist—a man who is 
enamoured of the indolent, voluptuous native environment, skilled 
in reproducing what he saw, and gifted with the power of writing 
lively letter-press which betrays the artistic temperament on every 
page. It chronicles a year’s voyaging in the Pacific, and his sojourn- 
ings in Honolulu, Samoa (where he spent nearly four months), Tahiti, 
Fiji and Australia. There is little in the book of special interest from 
@ missionary point of view: unless it be an advantage to see sides of 
native life usually hidden from the missionary’s eyes, or to read 
semi-cynical criticisms about his narrow-mindedness and familiar 
but shallow reasons assigned for what success he may have gained in 
raising the tone and outlook of island life. Animadversions on the 
hypocrisy and other imperfections of the converts are also met 
with. It may be that the pioneers erred in repressing native dances 
and midnight revelry, which in their more recent form proved so 
attractive to Mr. Lafarge as ‘ art in movement and personal gesture’ ; 
but undoubtedly in the gross indecency and licentiousness, as formerly 
practised, those dances were direct incentives to drunkenness and 
sexual vice. The awakened conscience of the island convert equally 
with the direct interference of the missionary led to their abandon- 
ment. The book suffers from delay in publication. Much of it is 
out-of-date, and far too free use is made, by way of padding, of old 
legends and stories to be found in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century annals of voyagers and discoverers. Still the author’s 
descriptions of scenery and natives are often charming, while the 
illustrations, some printed in colour, others in black and white, 
enhance the book’s attractiveness. 


Wortuine 


Grorcs Cousins 
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SOME VOLUMES ON MADAGASCAR 


A Naruraist In Mapacascar. By James Siprez, F.R.G.S. London: Seeley, 
Service & Co. 16s. net. 1914. 

A Pionrer iN Mapagascar. By C. F. A. Moss, M.D. London: Headley 
Bros. 38. 6d. net. 1913. 

CuristiAN Missions In Mapacascar. By the Ven. Arcupgacon MacManon. 
London: S.P.G. 2s. net. 1914. 

Mapacascar EN 1913. Paris: Société des Missions évangeliques. 1 fr. 1914. 

Turoucu Western Mapaagascar IN Quest or THE GotpEN Bean. By Wa crer 
D. Marcuse. London: Hurst & Blackett. 7s, 6d. net. 1914. 


Tue author of A Naturalist in Madagascar has had a distinguished 
career in Madagascar as a missionary of the London Missionary Society 
for over fifty-one years, and is still on active service. Madagascar 
is a peculiarly interesting field to the naturalist and no one living 
knows the country better than Dr. Sibree. During the whole of his 
missionary career he has been a close student of nature, and a 
careful observer of the habits of insects, birds and animals. This 
book is the result of a lifelong study. It is a scientific work of con- 
siderable value, written in a popular form and profusely illustrated 
by excellent photographs and drawings. From the minute lichen 
to the giant baobab tree, from the small Malagasy robin (Foudia 
madagascarensis) to the giant spyornis, from the forest rat to the 
extinct hippopotamus, living things, animate and inanimate, are all 
vividly dealt with. The author has not confined himself to the 
vegetable and animal life. Many humorous descriptions of native 
customs, legends, and folk tales are interspersed, so that the monotony 
which often characterizes scientific books is here conspicuous by 
its absence. In his preface to the book the author mentions the 
fact that he has reproduced some of his scientific articles from the 
Antananarivo Annual, of which he was co-editor with the late Rev. 
Richard Baron, F.R.G.S., F.L.S. The Antananarivo Annual con- 
tains some of the best articles ever published concerning Madagascar. 
As this annual is now out of print and rare, we are glad Dr. Sibree 
has seen his way to give the English public the benefit of reading 
these papers in his new book, the whole of which can be highly 
recommended as full of fascinating and valuable information con- 
cerning the great African island. 

A Pioneer in Madagascar is a biography of the late Rev. 
Joseph Pearse written by his son-in-law Dr. C. F. A. Moss 
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Mr. Pearse was one of those men who disliked publicity, and 
studiously avoided it, but a more successful and devoted missionary 
was never sent out by the London Missionary Society. The biography 
is a fine description of a great and noble life, though little known 
outside missionary circles. Mr. Pearse was famous for his know- 
ledge of medicine, eloquent as a preacher, courageous and intrepid'as 
a pioneer, and renowned for his tact in dealing with the natives in 
the varied circumstances in which he was placed during his long 
missionary career. His name even now is one to conjure with in all 
the evangelized portions of Madagascar. This volume is interesting 
to those who wish to follow the growth of Christian work in the 
island since the reopening of the mission in 1868, after the twenty- 
five years’ persecution during the reign of Ranavalona I. 

Christian Missions in Madagascar is published by the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. The author is a missionary who has 
spent over thirty years of his life in the heart of the country among 
those natives who have not been much affected by European in- 
fluences, and is one of the best authorities on native customs and 
ideas. Several of the chapters contain information valuable to 
the student of human nature. His description of religious beliefs and 
customs in the third chapter is specially instructive and interesting. 
The remaining chapters are for the most part a brief history of the 
work of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Madagascar, 
told with the frankness which has always characterized the author. 
The book is well illustrated, and some of the personal touches are 
excellent; from the purely missionary standpoint, this is the best 
modern book on missions in Madagascar. 

Madagascar en 1973 is a popular report in the French language 
of the recent visit to Madagascar of the delegates of the Protestant 
missionary societies working there. The first three chapters deal 
with the religious problems from the standpoint of Protestantism, 
and also from that of the native church. The value of the book to 
English readers is that it gives the French point of view of the 
missionary situation in Madagascar. The facts contained in it are 
of necessity similar to those mentioned in the English popular report 
Madagascar for Christ, published by the London Missionary Society. 
The book has many good illustrations, and the delimitation map, 
which describes the portions of territory allocated to each mission by 
the joint conference of October 1918 for the purpose of extension 
and to prevent overlapping, is the best yet published. 
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The author of Through Western Madagascar in Quest of the Golden 
Bean in his search for this valuable article of food has made many 
discoveries which he describes in an attractive and clear style. The 
book, like that of Dr. Sibree, is well produced and well illustrated. 
The information given in it is reliable and valuable, and the descrip- 
tions of the customs and habits of the tribes of the south- 
western portion of the island are extremely interesting. Chapter rx, 
dealing with the fauna and flora, with some notes on the birds, is well 
worth studying. The book contains also much practical informa- 
tion which is usefu] to the would-be prospector. Many people who 
go to Madagascar are deceived by the apparently excellent climate, 
and think there is no need to pay much attention to the rules of 
hygiene. Mr. Marcuse’s experiences are told in his book, and we 
feel sure that those who visit the country will be grateful to the 
author for his many sensible and practical suggestions. 

RosBEkT GRIFFITH 

Lonpon 





AUSTRALIAN MISSIONS 


Ausrrauia’s Greatest Neep. By J. W.S. Tomuin. London: S.P.G. 2s, net. 
1914. 

Tue AusTRALIAN ABORIGINAL AND THE CurisTiaN Cuurcn. By Hersert Pitts. 
London: S.P.C.K. 2s. net. 1914. 


WE put the above heading purposely, as including two distinct 
subjects. Australia may be regarded either as a mission field itself, 
or as a home base with missionary work to do; and the two books 
before us take it in the two senses respectively. Mr. Pitts views it 
in the former aspect; Mr. Tomlin in the latter. Not that Mr. 
Tomlin ignores the other subject. His book is the larger, and is in 
fact a general sketch of Australia and its people and the work of the 
Anglican Church there ; while Mr. Pitts gives a much fuller account 
of the aborigines, but confines his attention to them and the 
Church’s work among them. We can recommend both volumes in 
their different ways. 

The ‘ black-fellows ’ of Australia, as they are colloquially called, 
are one of the lowest races of the human family, and Mr. Pitts’s 
account of them is curious and interesting. They are quite different 
from, and much inferior to, the Maoris of New Zealand and the 
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islanders of Eastern Polynesia. They are rapidly dwindling in 
number, though much more kindly treatment is now accorded them 
by the ever advancing white population than was too often the 
case in former years. Both these books tell the story—not a long 
or important one—of Christian effort in their behalf; and Mr. 
Pitts adds to his sketch of Anglican work a brief account of what 
the Roman Catholics have done. Such enterprises are indeed 
going after ‘the one lost sheep’ and deserve our warm sympathy, 
all the more because only in a very limited sense can we use the 
phrase, ‘ When he hath found it, he layeth it on his shoulders re- 
joicing.’ 

Mr. Tomlin sketches the ecclesiastical history of Australia, and 
if it were our function to discuss that subject, we might be some- 
what critical in a friendly way. But it is quite within our province 
to draw attention to his interesting chapter on the Anglican mission 
in New Guinea, which is an Australian enterprise. In an intro- 
ductory note the Archbishop of Brisbane declares that ‘ Australia 
seems to be marked out in the providence of God to be a great 
missionary church’; and the colonies of New South Wales and 
Victoria are in fact already taking a large share, relatively to their 
population, in world wide evangelization, not only among the 
local aborigines and in New Guinea and Melanesia, but also in 
many parts of Asia and Africa. 


EuGENE Stock 
BourNEMOUTH 





ORIENTAL AND MISSIONARY HYMNS 


Missionary Cottece Hymns: Being Hymns Oriental, Missionary and 
Devotional, sung in the Women’s Missionary College, Edinburgh. 
Compiled and arranged by Annie H. Smaut. Edinburgh: Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier. 4s. 6d. net. 1914. 


In this most interesting little book of eighty-four hymns (with an 
appendix of nineteen additional tunes) Miss Small has certainly 
broken new ground. It is an attempt through music and devotional 
verse to draw nearer to the soul of other climes and other times. 
We have melodies and religious hymns or musings from India and 
other lands of the Orient ; and chants, tones and plain-songs from 
past ages of the Church’s life, whether Greek, Roman or Reformed. 

In her preface Miss Small practically disarms the musical critic. 
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None but those who have listened to and collected oriental melodies 
know how crude and rough is the approximation to the original 
when an oriental tune has been noted down, by however skilled a 
hand, on our five-lined stave, and stands ready to be played or sung 
according to our rigid wohltemperiert scale. The very thing that 
gives their peculiar flavour to these melodies—namely the in- 
equality and regular ‘ irregularity’ of the intervals that compose 
their scale—is precisely what is abolished and destroyed. And with 
it evaporates the peculiar fragrance into thin air. The resultant 
tune would often be unrecognizable to the Oriental, or, if recognizable, 
would sound strangely bleached of its colour. The transmogrification 
of the ‘ oriental melody’ is completed when a few western ‘ har- 
monies ’ are added. Nevertheless these drawbacks, however serious, 
are inevitable at present, in the absence of a usable notation which is 
capable of representing oriental scales. And even if that notation 
were forthcoming, our ears and throats are so totally untuned to those 
intervals, that we should be incapable of either hearing them or 
reproducing them aright. It matters little enough in the West, 
where such books as this one fully serve their purpose as they stand. 
But on the mission field a problem is created which missionary 
societies have so far only solved by their blissful ignorance of its 
very existence. 

Nobody knows all this better than Miss Small, and, as we have 
said, she disarms criticism in her preface. Granted the defect of the 
western stave and scale, she has doubtless transcribed these airs as. 
well as they could be transcribed. But she has been unable to resist 
the further concession to the weakness of western flesh, and has in 
many cases supplied harmonies. They are mercifully simple and 
most properly break fairly often a suitable number of laws. We 
are, however, far from sure that we like them, but we know from 
experience the difficulty of avoiding experimentations in this direc- 
tion in the actual use of oriental airs. 

Sometimes Miss Small is too correct for our liking. Sometimes 
her courage just seems to fail her at a critical moment, e.g. in numbers 
12 and 16 where the sudden abandonment of the drone is surely an 
unfortunate concession to those who in any case will not be placated. 
Often, however, she is happy, and often she leaves the melody most 
properly alone. How much harmonies may impoverish and absurdify 
a tune may be seen by comparing the fine unadorned Chinese melody, 
with which the book opens, with the attempts made—not by Miss 
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Small—to saddle similar melodies with terribly proper harmonies, 
made in say ‘ Bromsgrove ’ (see p. 105). 

As a matter of fact it is to a large extent luck whether the 
adaptation of an eastern melody, with or without harmony, results 
in something that is of real musical value. The transmogrification 
practically destroys the original, but a something else of real beauty 
may eventuate. The great western composers have often enriched 
music with the results of this transmuting process. In the book 
before us we consider the chant numbered 11 to be a real instance 
of this sort of success. Also the Arabian tune (No. 18) and others. 
Such pieces make these efforts amply worth while, for they, with 
the old western music such as is revived in this book, are really 
calculated to strengthen, enrich and give body to our modern 
hymn-books, swollen with such appallingly dull, etiolated, fushionless, 
or downright tawdry, bad and tasteless tunes. From this point of 
view Miss Small’s book is worthy of all honour, and of the earnest 
consideration of all hymnal editors. They will find in it many a valu- 
able hint which might lead on to great things. For example, the 
adaptation (No. 69) of Isaiah Ixiii (prose version) to a chant set us 
thirsting to sing it in church, and to gather a whole hymn-book full 
of such prose paraphrases. The specimens of genuine Scottish 
psalmody, especially number 44, ought to send every editor with 
any sense of responsibility exploring, and the same may be said 
for the Moravian tune (No. 47). What effective use can be made of 
noble Gregorians—and what easy use too—is finely shown in number 
50, where also the words—a Laud of St. Francis of Assisi—open up a 
new train of suggestion. 

We have not left ourselves space to note another novelty which 
lies at the heart of Miss Small’s work, namely the attempt to represent 
the anima naturaliter Christiana—or even non-Christiana (but not 
anti-Christiana)—of the nations of the East by specimens of their own 
unpremeditated musings, set (with the limitations noted above) to 
their own melancholy themes and refrains. 

We congratulate Miss Small on her book and thank her for it. 
Every missionary musician ought to be stimulated to make some 
use of his special faculties in directions thus marked out for him. 

W. H. T. GarrpNER 


Cairo 
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THE LAMSON LECTURES 


MODERN RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS IN INDIA 


Mopern Re ticious Movements 1n Inpia. By J. N. Farquuar. New York 
and London: Macmillan & Co. $2.50. 108. 6d, net. 1915. 


In 1918 Mr. Farquhar delivered the Lamson Lectures, eight in num- 
ber, at Hartford, Connecticut, on the general subject of modern 
religious movements in India. No one better fitted for this task 
could have been selected to address any audience on this topic, 
and it is fortunate that Mr. Farquhar has been able, in preparation 
for the larger audience to whom he addresses himself in this useful 
volume, to enlarge the matter of his discourse and, by continued 
studies in India since the delivery of the lectures, to complete and 
clarify the sub-divisions naturally left in a more or less fragmentary 
condition when the lectures were intended for oral delivery. 

If we have any fault to find with the author it is in respect to 
bibliography. This is not a very important point, but we should 
have been glad to see mention of sundry previous works treating 
of the reforming sects. Not to speak of Oman and other popular 
writers in English, the scholarly review of modern reforming sects 
in Williams’s Brahmanism and Hinduism gave a very clear account 
of the modern deistic sects, whose origin and value are here more 
fully discussed. But Mr. Farquhar has studied his subject on the 
ground, surely the best place to do so, and has had for his sources 
almost wholly native material. He may easily have overlooked 
his predecessors or perhaps considered them negligible. It would 
have been well, however, to refer to them, as the author conveys 
the impression that he has been the first European to treat the 
modern sects historically. Yet the worth of these precedent essays on 
the reforming sects is nothing in comparison with what Mr. Farquhar 
has gathered, from native authorities and from his own experience. 

After an introductory chapter and one on the general reforming 
tendency of the last century, which found expression among Parsis 
and Mohammedans as well as among Hindus, the author treats in 
chronological order the various reforming sects, first as checked by 
the defence of the old faiths, then as expressed by a full defence 
of the old religions. This leads him, historically and logically, to the 
subject of nationalism ; then he discusses details of social reform, 
summing up the significance of the movements in a final chapter. 
This volume is of first-rate importance from three points of 
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view. The first is obvious. To get a clear-cut picture of the rise 
(and fall) of modern sects is clearly of value to any one interested in 
the history of India or in the history of religions. But it is of no less 
value to study these sects as modern outgrowths of a tendency which 
can be traced far back into the history of India. Its religions have 
been reformatory from a remote antiquity, and the sectarian bias, the 
narrowness and hate which mark the modern sects, are but a present 
reflection of the older mental and religious attitude of what we call 
ancient India. Thirdly, it is of prime importance to have por- 
trayed the historical connexion between the reforming sects and 
the new nationalist movement. It is useful to recognize, as Mr. 
Farquhar compels us to recognize, the bond that unites the gentle 
teaching of Sister Nivedita and the savage doctrine of the bomb- 
thrower. 

In the discussion of the personality of the founders and chief 
teachers of the various Samajas of the present day, Mr. Farquhar is 
fair and restrained in language, but not the less incisive in his judg- 
ment. He shows us that remarkable figure, Keshab Chandra Sen, 
as an unsystematic thinker, a sentimentalist rather than a theologian, 
who ended his career as a Christian by invoking the ‘ mother of 
Buddha’ to grant him Nirvana. His verdict on the later reformer 
Vivekananda, who was always more highly thought of in the West 
than at home, is that he had ‘ no historical conscience whatsoever.’ 
This might have been said more emphatically and still have been 
within the limit of moral truth. Judged by his actions as well as 
by his words, Vivekananda was undeserving of the name of reformer. 

To the general reader no part of this book will be of more intense 
interest than that containing the long discussion of theosophy, the 
career of Madame Blavatsky, and the description of the modern 
cult as conducted by Mrs. Besant. The silly occultism which exalts 
Mrs. Besant as almost divine and regards Mr. Leadbeater as ‘ on 
the threshold of divinity ’ is here traced to its source ; the character 
of the Blavatsky woman is made perfectly plain, and the mixture 
of hypocrisy and credulity which is the essence of theosophy is 
fully revealed. But to the earnest student of Indian conditions, who 
may be trusted to take for granted the facts in regard to theosophy 
so painstakingly examined, the chapter discussing the influence of 
religious reformers on the nationalist party is of still more value. 
Mr. Farquhar does not believe (and we think he is right) that the 
religious extravagance of the ‘ all-Indian ’ reformers was deliberately 
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directed against the Government ; but he points out that in teaching 
the average Hindu to believe that everything Indian was holy and 
everything occidental was devilish, the extreme reformer of the 
ignorant Dayananda type paved the way to the belief that inspires 
the political desperado of to-day. 

In conclusion, the movements of reform aiming at greater 
spirituality are shown by Mr. Farquhar to have been due in great 
measure to an unacknowledged Christian influence, more particu- 
larly to the influence of Christian missions. To this he attributes 
the growing tendency to see in monotheism alone the root of pure 
religion. The methods of work in the different modern movements 
have also been borrowed from Christian examples. He might per- 
haps have legitimately raised the question whether the older re- 
forming sects of the Middle Ages did not owe their inspiration to a 
Christian source, but he has probably done well not to raise disputable 
points. We heartily commend this book to all students concerned 
with Hindu religions. To every missionary to India it should be a 
vade-mecum. 


E. WasHBURN HopkKINS 
New Haven, Connecticut 





AN INDIAN PHILANTHROPIST 


B. M. Marapari. Ramsies with THE Pitcrm Rerormer. By Sirpar 
Jocenpra Sincu. London: Bell & Sons. as. net. 1914. 


Tus book presents the life of one of India’s most distinguished sons 
by a close, warm Indian friend and an enthusiastic admirer, one 
who was largely moulded and inspired by the life which he describes. 
This guarantees for the book thorough sympathy and appreciation, if 
not always careful discrimination. The author, like nearly all Indian 
writers, reveals (pages 168-165) his total inability to understand 
the economic situation in India, and finds no hesitation in attributing 
to the State the abject poverty of the people. Otherwise, his 
attitude toward the ruling race in India is fair and appreciative. 
Mr. Malabari was an all-round man, a poet, a seer, a patriot, a 
political economist and a statesman. He was richly endowed with 
sanity and self-restraint, and also with a broad international out- 
look and sympathy. He did far more than any other Indian of his 
day to interpret the East and the West the one to the other. He 
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was not only intensely patriotic; he was also an enthusiastic 
admirer of the British, and believed that the British rule was the 
best that India had ever known. He knew Anglo-Saxon defects 
and foibles, but believed that India’s highest destiny is to be 
achieved through the union of India and Great Britain, and that 
thus there will be created and developed a united race in excellence 
far beyond anything yet known to the world. Mr. Malabari was an 
ardent nationalist though a member of the small Parsi community. 
He loved all the people of his native land, and was more free from 
class and racial narrowness than any other one of his Indian con- 
temporaries. He was a genuine philanthropist—a lover of man in the 
broadest sense. Lack of this has been India’s greatest defect in the 
past, though it has been a bright characteristic of the Parsi com- 
munity in recent times. The low racial and educational condition 
of the Hindu people furnished Mr. Malabari his deepest interest 
and inspired his devoted activities. And inasmuch as the Hindu 
woman, and specially the much afflicted widow, was the most cruelly 
oppressed in that great land, he gave himself to the alleviation of her 
condition. It is a significant fact that this altruistic Zoroastrian 
sought more the amelioration of the condition and the emancipation 
of the Hindu woman from her many disabilities than did any other 
man during the last generation. The Age of Consent Bill was the 
child of his humanitarian passion. The only institution in the non- 
christian community for social service by women, the Seva Sadan 
in Bombay, is the fruit of his fertile mind and benevolent heart. 

Religiously, Mr. Malabari was a ‘staunch and sincere Zoroastrian,’ 
though he was certainly not a narrow one. He heartily acknowledged 
his great indebtedness to an Irish Christian missionary through whom 
he was led into much truth and breadth of view. By him he was 
made a ‘staunch supporter of the British Government, and virtually 
a Christian in all the important actions of his life.’ The Christian 
missionary’s home was to him a vision of beauty and blessedness, 
and an inspiration for the shaping of his own home and for the 
transformation of Hindu homes. It was from Christianity that he 
received the ideals which animated him through his subsequent 
life of reform and philanthropy. He wrote most enthusiastically 
and frequently about his supreme indebtedness to our faith for 
what he was and what he wrote. He illustrated the vastly important 
leavening influence of that faith in India. He represented a large and 
a growing class of men of influence and of power whose outward life 
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and religious ceremonies are inherited from their ancestors, but 
whose dynamic ideals, ethical principles and social altruism are taken 
in their entirety from Jesus Christ and His faith. 


J. P. JonEs 


KENNEDY ScHooL oF Missions 
Hartrorp, U.S.A. 





THE “ARYA SAMAJ 


Tue Arya Samay. By Laspat Rai, with a Preface by Professor Sinney Wess. 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 58. net. 1915. 


Or all the fresh religious organizations which have sprung from 
the soil of Hinduism under the stimulus of the West, the Arya Samaj 
is unquestionably the most important. It is virile and successful, 
numbering a quarter of a million adherents. It is a militant theism, 
opposed to polytheism, mythology and idols; and it encourages a 
measure of social reform; yet it is also conservative; for it retains 
the doctrine that the hymns of the Vedas are God’s eternal utter- 
ance. These hymns, which come from an age not unlike that of the 
Homeric poems, were sung or recited by the early invaders of India 
as an accompaniment to sacrifices in which animals, grain, milk, 
butter and a drink called soma were offered to their gods ; and they 
contain no hint of the doctrine of transmigration ; yet the Samaj, 
in full defiance of western, and also of Hindu scholarship, flatly 
denies the presence of polytheism or animal sacrifice in them, and 
avers that they teach transmigration and contain, in germ at least, 
all the science and all the inventions of the West. 

Mr. Lajpat Rai has been an enthusiastic and active member of 
the movement for many years. His volume contains a great deal of 
information which will be welcome to the ordinary reader; and 
certain sections will be very useful to the most advanced student, 
especially his account of the activities of the Samaj. Yet the book 
cannot be called satisfactory. The features of the movement which 
provoke European criticism are minimized almost to the vanishing 
point. For example, a reader coming fresh to its pages would never 
realize that the Arya interpretation of the Vedas is universally 
repudiated by scholars, but would imagine that serious criticism is 
raised only by the envious missionary; nor would he realize that 
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the ancient Hindu fire-ritual called homa is interpreted by the 
Samaj as a scientific means of purifying the air instead of as a sacri- 
fice to the gods. Even Sir Sidney Webb states in the preface that 
‘the obliteration of all caste distinctions’ is ‘a cardinal feature of 
the Arya Samaj;’ while it is well known everywhere in India that 
caste, though loudly condemned, is with slight relaxations firmly 
retained by the Samaj, and that that is one of the main reasons 
why it wins so many adherents as compared with the Brahma Samaj. 
J. N. Farquuar 
OxrorpD 





THE POEMS OF KABIR 


One Hunprep Poems or Kasir. Translated by RapinpranatH Tagore, 
assisted by Eve_yn Unperuitt. London: Macmillan &Co. 4s. 6d. net. 


IQI5- 


In the fifteenth century, more than two hundred years after the 
Mohammedan conquest of India, Hindu ascetics and Moslem faquirs 
began to fraternize and to recognize each other’s faith as genuine 
and valuable. Among the men who sought to blend what seemed 
best in the two religions by far the greatest was Kabir, who appears 
to have been a Moslem weaver belonging to Benares and to have 
lived from 1440 to 1518. From Hinduism he took the doctrine 
of transmigration and karma, from Islam its stern monotheism and 
hatred of idolatry, while the reverence for the Guru, or Pir, which 
he inculeated and the more speculative elements of his teaching 
were common to Sufiism and Vedantism. He regarded monasticism, 
austerities, pilgrimage and ritual as hindrances rather than helps. 
He founded a sect which still survives and bears his name; and 
the Sikhs and other sects which arose in later times owe the pith 
of their doctrine to him. But his greatest gift to India was his 
poems. A very large number of hymns and briefer utterances are 
current under his name. 

Mr. Tagore has selected for translation from among those poems 
which are clearly genuine a hundred of the very best. They are 
almost without exception mystical. Some parts of Kabir’s teaching 
are barely represented in them; but his dominant thoughts about 
God and man, his central message, and, above all, his own very rich 
religious experience, find in them most powerful expression; and 
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Mr. Tagore’s genius has produced a translation of such supreme 
interest and beauty that no student of Indian religion can afford to 


neglect it. 
J. N. FarQquHar 
Oxrorb 


MODERN, BUDDHISM IN BURMA 


Mopern Buppuism in Burma. An inquiry edited by W. C. B. Purser and 
K. J. Saunpers. Rangoon: Christian Literature Society for India. 1s. 


1914. 


In view of the recognition by Commission iv of the Edinburgh 
Conference (The Missionary Message in relation to Non-Christian 
Religions) of the absence from its report of ‘ any adequate treatment 
of Southern Buddhism,’ the authors of this pamphlet undertook to 
gather from missionaries and other students of Buddhism in Burma 
such information as Commission iv had been able to collect with 
regard to Northern Buddhism and the other non-christian religions. 
Sixty-three questions were submitted to selected correspondents. 
The editors do not attempt much comment and they present no 
generalized conclusions such as make the treatment of the non- 
christian religions and of Christianity’s message to them so valuable 
in the report of Commission iv. But the material which has been 
collected and published is of great value and has been carefully 
edited and set forth. It will stimulate the minds of new missionaries 
to find the points of true contact with the people, and it will help the 
student of missions at home to appreciate more clearly the enormous 
difficulty of the missionary task in Southern Buddhist lands. Surely 
there is no harder task anywhere in the world. No two sets of ideas 
are more diametrically opposed than those of orthodox Buddhism 
and Christianity. One question asked by Mr. Purser and Mr. 
Saunders was ‘What parts [of your preaching] aroused most 
opposition ?’ And the answers given are : 


The existence of an everlasting God; the creation of the world by Him; 
inadequacy of man’s own righteousness; salvation by faith in Jesus Christ, 
especially His Cross; the Resurrection as opposed to transmigration; the 
forgiveness of sin,—in short all that is distinctively and essentially Christian 
—the teachings which men all over the world at once resent and crave. 


And yet, if Christianity is true, the very unequivocalness of these 


contradictory ideas of Buddhism is encouraging. Wherein they are 
33 
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wholly false the truth can grapple with them uncompromised. 
Where they are not wholly false but only the assertion of half truths 
it is interesting to note that they are usually the half of the truth 
which can least satisfy the heart of man and which represents the 
completest surrender of the human spirit to the things which con- 
dition it. And all that is needed to effect the profoundest change is 
the contact with the truth which Christianity brings, and such 
change has already come about partly from such contact and partly 
from the necessities of the human soul. God is the only basis of 
corporate life, and wherever men try to cohere, there in some way— 
either directly as in Northern Buddhism or indirectly through the 
resurgence of animism as in Southern Buddhism—room must be 
made for God. 

To the concluding question— Kindly give a careful summary 
of your views as to the present tendency of Burmese Buddhism, 
e.g., Is it losing or gaining in influence? Is it being modified to meet 
new-felt needs ?’—one of the oldest missionaries in Burma, Rev. 
W. H. S. Hascall, replies : 


Buddhism has changed very greatly in its teachings during the forty 
years since I first came to this country, among those who have come directly 
or indirectly in touch with Christianity. Formerly: no God, Nirvana total 
quiescence, nearly annihilation, man his own saviour, no possible escape from 


the penalty of sin; now, there must be a God, Gotama a saviour, sin forgiven 
by one God. 


And the editors add : 


That such changes should be taking place, however gradually, is a cause 
of deep thankfulness. For the more one studies the history of Buddhism 
the clearer it becomes that agnosticism and stoicism may be good enough 
for one man in a million, but that they fail to satisfy the heart and conscience 
of the normal man: if he is denied a God he will make one: for human 
nature is essentially religious, and without God morality languishes. 


It is much to be desired that the work begun in this pamphlet 
should be carried on and a fuller study be made of this important 
field in which missions have not produced any recent book to replace 


Dr. Kellogg’s volume, published long ago, on the Light of Asia and 
the Light of the World. 


Rosert E. SPEER 
New York 








LIFE OF SAMUEL B. CAPEN 


AN AMERICAN LAYMAN 


Samuet Bituincs Capen: His Life and Work. By Cwauncy J. Hawkins, 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.25. 1914. 


I TuRNED to this life of Dr. Capen with much interest, for what I 
already knew of his work ; and it has repaid perusal. His biographer 
does not present him as a genius but as a man, impelled by con- 
secration to high ideals, and characterized by effective method and 
unflagging diligence. 

He was devoted to Christ and to His Church; and he carried 
the principles of Christianity into every branch of human activity. 
He was a bright and painstaking Sunday school teacher, and deeply 
interested in secular education. He gave himself to municipal 
reform. In national politics his kindly and sagacious catholicity 
was combined with such a passion for public purity and the public 
welfare that there was no cause that aimed at the betterment of the 
community in which his influence was not felt. He had his share 
even in international politics in his keen interest in arbitration and 
the promotion of peace. To-day storm-clouds make the fruit of 
his work less clearly visible to us than it seemed last year to his 
biographer ; but our faith in the Risen Christ persuades us that his 
‘labour is not in vain in the Lord.’ 

The same large heart and broad views made him a keen and 
most effective advocate of foreign missions. He believed mission 
work to be essential to the life of the Church. The Christian, he 
thought, should ordinarily work through his own denomination. 
He loved and trusted his own church; and he judged that money 
given to her missions, and used, by her missionaries, on work re- 
garding which her members were deeply interested and fully informed, 
was likely to be most wisely and effectively used. He insisted on a 
personal canvass of all the members of the church, an effective pre- 
sentation of the facts, and the enforcement of the Christian’s steward- 
ship. His question was not, ‘ How much of mine shall I give ?’ but 
rather, ‘What part of what is God’s should I spend on myself ?’ 
This question may profitably be asked by congregations as well as 
by individual believers. 

Dr. Capen realized the need of awakening the men of all the 
churches to their responsibility for mission work. Accordingly he 
threw himself, heart and soul, into the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment. This movement was meant to touch all men who were 
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members of the churches : it was an interdenominational movement 
for increasing the participation of laymen in the work of missions. 
Its object was to consecrate to the work of the Gospel the initiative, 
the energy and the business capacity of the men of the churches. 
This movement has made a great start. It has already achieved 
much in the United States, more perhaps in Canada, and something 
at least in Great Britain. It is on right lines ; for it recognizes that 
every member of the Church of Christ is interested in the growth 
of the Body and in the glory of its divine Head, and that he must 
give to the service of the Lord the best of all he has—not money 
only but also talents of every kind of which he is the steward. 
A. H. L. Fraser 


EpINBURGH 





SHORTER NOTICES 


Negro Culture in West Africa. By George W. Ellis (New York : 
Neale Publishing Company. $2.00 net). The writer, who ranks as 
to scholarly knowledge and scientific observation with his fellow- 
Africans Edward W. Blyden and Alexander Crummell, was for eight 
years Secretary of the United States Legation in Liberia. Professor 
Starr, of the University of Chicago, a foremost authority on African 
races, points out that the Vai tribe, of whom Mr. Ellis writes, are 
widely typical of Equatorial African Negroes. They are, however, 
unique among African tribes in having developed unaided a system 
of syllabic writing of their own, to which the Rev. S. W. Koelle 
called attention many years ago. Mr. Ellis gives some interesting 
specimens of the script. The book deals with the relation of the 
Vais to the Negro, their physical aspects, economic life, politics and 
government, religious life and practice, and standard of morals; three 
chapters are devoted to Vai proverbs, folklore, language and culture. 
Mr. Ellis states that Islam ‘ stirs the spiritual nature of the Vai- 
speaking Negroes to its very depths,’ but he concludes: ‘ The great 
difficulty will be to provide Christianity and modern civilization with 
Vai roots in the Vai country. But once this is done, the Crescent 
must wane before the Cross.’ 


Woman’s Mysteries of a Primitive People. By Mrs. Amaury 
Talbot (London: Casselil. 10s. 6d. net). This large book, with its 
striking photographs, contains material gathered by the wife of a 
Commissioner whose works on West Africa have been already noticed 
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in this Review, and who has been stationed of late with his wife 
among the Ibibio people of Southern Nigeria. Many of the stories 
in Mrs. Talbot’s volume are records of cases tried before her husband 
in the native courts, others were confided to her by Ibibio women, 
with whom friendly relations were established. One chapter deals 
with women’s secret societies, the others trace the life of a woman, 
with its strange religious customs and ceremonies, from the cradle 
to the grave. The book provides matter which the anthropologist 
will be glad to assimilate and is of considerable interest to all who 
are held by the half-repellent glamour of West Africa. 


The King’s Highway: A Study of Present Conditions on the 
Foreign Field. By Helen Barrett Montgomery (West Medford : 
Central Committee on the United Study of Foreign Missions. Cloth, 
50 cents; paper, 30 cents). Like the writer’s Western Women in 
Eastern Lands this volume is designed for use in mission study 
circles. It has at once the strong points and the limitations of a 
standardized text-book; an immense number of well-arranged 
facts and shrewd observations are impressively presented, but the 
ordinary reader is tempted now and again to wish that he could 
check the flow of evidence, however fresh and interesting, in order 
to get access to the more reasoned working of the author’s mind, 
which, with its lively apprehension of what is salient, should be able 
to make a contribution to the scientific study of missions. The 
excellence of Mrs. Montgomery’s book stirs hope that her thought con- 
cerning her journey to the East is maturing for further presentation. 


Report of a Conference on the Preparation of Ordained Missionaries 
held in New York, December 1-2, 1914 (New York: 25 Madison 
Avenue. 10 cents). A fresh proof of the increased attention that 
is being paid to the training of missionaries is furnished by this 
conference, which met at the invitation of the Board of Missionary 
Preparation in America and was attended by the representatives 
of 87 theological institutions and 29 foreign mission boards. The 
subjects of discussions included the extent to which existing courses 
in the theological curriculum contribute directly to the preparation 
of the missionary ; the additional courses required if the ordained 
missionary is to be adequately equipped ; and the means by which 
such further provision might be made. The conclusions reached by 
the conference are summed up in findings, which enumerate the 
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studies which a missionary candidate should pursue, suggest a curri- 
culum providing for these, and deal with the responsibilities of mission 
boards in advising candidates, the missionary courses desirable for 
students for the home ministry, and the spirit and method required 
in theological education. 


The Report of the First All-India Conference of Indian Christians 
(Madras: Law Printing House. 8 annas). This conference was 
held at Calcutta in December 1914. Its object was to bring the 
various Indian Christian Associations into touch with one another, 
to promote the welfare of Indian Christians and to represent to the 
Government their needs and grievances. The report contains the 
proceedings of the conference, and the principal papers read at it are 
printed in an appendix. Special attention was devoted to the state 
of the law regarding the marriage and divorce of Indian Christians, 
to the means of improving the status of village Christians, and to 
the need of developing technical and industrial education. It was 
decided to hold the conference annually, and steps were taken for 
the establishment of a Christian weekly newspaper for all India. 


Medicine in China (New York). This is the full report of the 
China Commission of the Rockefeller Foundation, to which reference 
was made in the Survey of the Year 1914. The section on ‘ Western 
Medicine in China’ (pp. 8-53) is a valuable statement concerning 
medical schools and hospitals, but the main interest centres in the 
recommendations, in which the Commission records its judgment on 
medical questions now under discussion among missionaries, and 
indicates directions in which some of the considerable funds at the 
disposal of the Foundation might be used in China. 


La Hiérarchie Catholique en Chine, en Corée et au Japon (1307- 
1914). Par le Pére Joseph de Moidrey, S.J. (Zi-ka-wei, near 
Shanghai: Imprimerie de l’Orphelinat de T’ou-sé-wé). This volume 
is in effect a biographical dictionary of Roman Catholic bishops in the 
Far East. Under each see there is given from the date of its founda- 
tion a list of its occupants with brief particulars regarding their 
careers. The appendices include short accounts of the chief mission- 
ary orders at work in the Far East. The book is a storehouse of 
facts and a valuable work of reference for students of Roman Catholic 
missionary work in China, Korea and Japan. 
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In the preparation of the bibliography the Editor has the advantage of the 
co-operation of Professor Harlan P. Beach, D.D. (Yale), Professor Marc 
Boegner (Paris), Mr. Marshall Broomhall (London), Rev. W. A. Crabtree 
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THE CALIFORNIA PADRES AND THEIR MIsSIONs. History of Missionary Societies 


Charles Francis Saunders and J. Smeaton | THE JUBILEE STORY OF THE CHINA INLAND 
Chase. Illus. Map. xii+418 pp. Bos-| Musson. Marshall Broomhall. Illus. Por- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 1915.| traits and Map. 386 pp. London: C.I.M. 


36r. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; paper, 2s. net. 1915. 
A sympathetic presentation of the well- 364. 
known story of the Franciscan missions to the See p. 448. 


Diego in 1796 to that 7 Oe een Fa tRoMANCE AND REALITY IN MISSIONARY 


Work. Fifty Years of the China Inland 
in 1823. A special feature of the volume is on te a 
the fine collection of facts, presented for the Mission. J.H.Oldham. IRM, 1915 (July), 
first time in popular literary form, about the 448-55. 365. 


padres themselves. See also 378 agin Mission, Korea) ; 
‘S.). 


¢MIssIonaRY WorK IN CHINA DURING = 413 (New Zealand B.M 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. J. Verdrier, S 
CR, 1915 (Apr.), 220-6; (May), 302-10. 362. il. Missionary Biography 

A paper read before the Nanking Missionary | BOOTH OF HANKow. A Crowded Hour of 
Association. Glorious Life. W. Arthur Tatchell. Illus. 
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125 pp. London: Kelly. 
1915. 366. 

Dr. Booth, who died in 1912, was an able 
young Irish missionary attached to the Wesleyan 
Methodist Men’s Hospital in Hankow. 

?THE SEXCENTENARY OF THE MARTYRDOM OF 
RayMonpD Lutt. H. U. Weitbrecht. IRM, 
1915 (July), 408-19. 367. 

L. O. SKREFSRUD, MISSIONAR BLANDT SANTA- 
LERNE. J. Léth. 80 pp. Kébenhavn: 
Lehmann & Stage. Kr. 0.50. 1914. 368. 


Is. 6d. net. 


lll. The Home Base 


{KRISTENDOMMENS VERDENSEROBRING I 
VERDENSKRIGENS Lys. C. Skovgaard- 
Petersen. Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrijt 


(1915), 49-60. 369. 

See also 446 (Home and Foreign); 447-9 
(ey ree of Missionaries) ; 515 (Prayers 
for Children). 


Conference Reports and Year-Books 


JAHRBUCH DER VEREINIGTEN DEUTSCHEN MiIs- 
SIONSKONFERENZEN I915. Im Auftrage her- 
ausgegeben von Prof. D. Julius Richter und 
Oberpfarrer E. Strumpfel. 92 S. Berlin: 
Kommiss. Verlag der Miss. Buchh. 1915. 
370. 

laemeon DER (Kgl.) SACHSISCHEN MISSIONS- 

gA@KONFERENZ FUR DAS JAHR I9Q15. 28 Jahr- 
gang. Leipzig: Wallmann. 1915. 371. 


iV. The Mission Fields 
Japan (ineluding Cheeen and Formosa) 


Japan To AmERiIcA. A Symposium of Papers 
by Political Leaders and Representative 
Citizens of Japan on Conditions in Japan 
and on the Relations between Japan and the 
United States. Edited b aoichi Mas- 
aoka. 235 pp. New York and London: 
Putnam. $1.25 net. 1914. 372. 

The authorized American edition, issued under 
the auspices of the Japan Society of America, 
with an introduction by Lindsay Russell, of a 
book published in Tokyo, and noted in the 
bibliography (No. 186) in the January (1915) 
number of this Review. 

Dat Nippon. Betrachtungen iiber Gross- 
pee Wehbrkraft, Weltstellung, und Zu- 

unft. Karl Haushofer. Berlin: Mittler. 
M. 8.50. 1914. 373. | ‘ 

This book deserves notice as presenting not 
only a careful wape 3 of the forces contributing 
to the upbuilding of Japan as a nation, but also 
as furnishing a striking study of the Japanese 
mind on international relationships and world 
problems. The writer, an officer in the Bavarian 
army, was in Japan from 1908-10. 

THE SPIRIT OF JAPANESE ART. Yone Noguchi. 
Wisdom of the East Series. 114 pp. 
London: Murray. 2s. met. 1915. 374. 


{THE 14TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE Con- 
FERENCE OF FEDERATED MISSIONS IN JAPAN, 
JE, 1915 (Jan.), 2-56. 375. 

Of the reports presented to the Conference the 
most noteworthy are those on the Christian 
Literature Society of Japan by Dr. S. H. Wain. 
right, on the Committee on Survey and Occupa- 
tion by Dr. G. W. Fulton, and on Christian Educa- 
tion by Dr. A. K. Reischauer. 


tA REVIEW oF MIssIONARY WoRK IN CENTRAL 
APAN, 1874-1914. James H. Pettee, D.D. 
E, 1915 (Feb.), 73-7. 376. 

tDE sIDsSTE Tr AAR I JAPAN. J. M. T. 


Winther. Nordisk Missions-Tidsskhrift (1915), 
12-28; 61-80. 377. 


THE CHURCH IN CorEA. Mark Napier Trol- 
lope,D.D. Illus. Map. 132pp. London: 
Mowbray. Is. 6d. net. 1915. 378. 

A simple account of the Anglican Mission in 
Korea, by its third bishop, to which is added a 
brief sketch of the work done by other Christian 
bodies, Roman Catholic and Protestant. 


¢tTHE Musicat Upiirt oF Korea. Korea 
Mission Field, 1915 (Apr.), 100-16. 379. 
Short papers on Korean music, and missionary 
efforts to utilize and improve it. 


See also 363 (Roman Catholic Missions) ; 
450-1 (Evangelistic); 455-6 (Education); 
469 (Women) ; 470 (Church) ; 48z (Unity). 


AN OUTLINE History OF CHINA. Herbert H. 
Gowen, D.D. 2 vols. Illus. 208, 216 pp. 
London: Laurie. 10s.each. 1915. 380. 

This text-book is by the lecturer on Oriental 
History at the University of Washington. Vol. 
I deals with the years prior to 1644; vol. II 
treats of the Manchu dynasty. Though there 
is evidence of wide and careful reading, the book 
a a lack of first-hand knowledge of things 

ese. 


THE CHINESE SYSTEM oF PuBLIC EDUCATION. 
Ping Wen Kuo, Ph.D. xii+209 pp. New 
York: Teachers’ College. $1.50. 1915. 38z. 

A volume of great importance for the edu- 
cational missionary to China, based upon the 
standard Chinese work of Ma Tuan-lin and its 
supplement and upon recent regulations of the 
Department of Education, and tracing Chinese 
education from its traditional beginnings in 
2357 B.C. up to the present day. The discussion 
of current problems, the summaries and con- 
clusions, and the curricula given in the appendix 
are noteworthy. The author was sent on a 
commission to study education in Europe and 
America and wrote this volume while at Teachers’ 
College, New York. 


VILLAGE AND Town LIFE In CHINA. Y. K. 
Leong, LL.D., and L. K. Tao. 155 pp. 
et Allen & Unwin. 5s. net. 1915. 
382. 

The authors, who have graduated in London 
in economics, write from personal experience of 
life in a Chinese village and a Chinese town. 
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Though the book is somewhat coloured by 
national enthusiasm it gives a useful presenta- 
tion of the principles and ideals of Chinese social 
life. It is one of a series of studies issued by 
the School of Economics and Political Science 
connected with the University of London. 

DAS REVOLUTIONARE CHINA. Erich von Salz- 
mann. Illus. 171 S. Berlin: Dietrich 
Reimer. M. 5. 1914. 383. 


{DER KAMPF UM DIE STAATSRELIGION IN 
CHINA IM JAHRI9I4. Missionar H. Maurer. 
EMM, 1915 (Mai), 206-11. 384. 


MEDICINE IN CHINA. By the China Medical 
Commission of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Illus. Map. 113 pp. New York: Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 1914. 385. 

See review, p. 518. 


THE CHRISTIANIZING OF CHINA. Edwin A. 
Pratt. Map. 109 pp. London: S.P.C.K. 
Is. 6d. net. 1915. 386. 

_ A compilation from good sources by a writer 
in sympathy with modern missionary methods. 
{CHINESE STUDENTS AND THE GOSPEL. 
G. Sherwood Eddy. IRM, 1915 (July), 

371-81. 387. 

AFTER DarRKNESS—LIGHT. Emilie Stevens. 
With Foreword by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Ingham. Illus. 52 pp. London : 
C.E.Z.M.S. 1915. 388. 

An interesting sketch of work in the Blind 
Girls’ School, Nantai, Foochow, charmingly 
illustrated. 

EFFECTS OF THE 1908 REVIVAL IN MANCHURIA. 
A. Weir. CR, 1915 (Feb.), 100-8. 389. 

See p. 488. 


GLEANINGS FROM CHINESE FOLKLORE. Nellie 

N. Russell. Compiled by Mary H. Porter. 
Illus. 169 pp. New York: Revell. $1. 
I9I5. 390. 
_ The writer of these twelve folk-tales, gathered 
in country itinerations, was a _ well-known 
missionary of the A.B.C.F.M. engaged in work 
among high-class women in Peking. 


See also 362 (History) ; 363 (Roman Catholic 
Missions) ; 364-5 ent Inland Mission) ; 
366 (Biography); 457-62 (Education) ; 
467 (Medical) ; 47z-2 (Church); 483, 502 
(Religions). 





Malay Archipelago 


IN THE LANDS OF THE SuN. Prince William 
of Sweden. 344 pp. London: Eveleigh 
Nash. 16s.net. 1915. 39. 

In view of the lack of literature on Siam the 
chapters (II-XI) recording a visit to that 
country in 1911-12 are of some interest to the 
student. 


{ZENDING ONDER DE MOHAMMEDANEN IN NED. 
InprzE. M. Lindenborn. Stemmen voor 
Waarheid en Vrede, 1915 (LII*), 355-79; 
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Das EVANGELIUM BEI DEN DAJAK AUF 
Borneo. E. Kriele. Barmen: Verlag des 
Missionshauses. M.1.20; geb.M.2. 1915. 
393- 

EEN NIEUWE KAART VAN DE MINAHASSA, IN 
KLEURENDRUK. Vervaardigd door E. G. N. 
Taenzer. Uitgegeven door en ten bate van 
het Nederl. Zend. Gen. (Maat 1.25 +1.50 M.). 
Rotterdam : Zendingsbureau. Unmounted. 
f 4; on linen, £6; with roller, {7. 1915, 


94. 
A splendid map of the north-eastern part of 
Celebes, printed in colours. 


{DE INLANDSCHE BURGERS IN DE MOLUKKEN. 
Ch. R. Bakhuizen van den Brink. B1- 
dragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde 
van Nederlandsch-Indie, 1915 (LXX 3, 4), 
595-649. 395. . . 

An interesting paper, written in 1880, about 
a certain class of the native population of 
Amboina in the time of the East India Company. 


Laka. H. Krayervan Aalst. 27blz. Rotter- 
dam: Bredée. £0.15. 1915. 396. 

A story of the Alfuros, a tribe inhabiting the 
island of Ceram, between Celebes and New 
Guinea. 

{WINDESISCHE VERHALEN MET VERTALING EN 
WOORDENLIJST. J. A. van Balen. Btj- 
dragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde 
van Nedevlandsch-Indie, 1915 (LXX * 4), 
441-554. 397- as ee ? 

The author was a missionary in New Guinea. 

See also 363 (Roman Catholic Missions). 


British india and Ceyion 


VANGA-SAHITYA-PARICHAYA: Typical Selec- 
tions from Old Bengali Literature. Dinesh 
Chandra Sen. In 2 Parts, containing 
99 pp. of Preface in English and 1974 pp. 
of Text. Calcutta: University Press. 
Rs. 14. 1914. 398. 

This work by the historian of Bengali literature 
supplies texts necessary for the study of the 
earlier literature. 

Tami Stupigrs. M. Srinivasa Aiyangar. 
First Series. xx+427 pp. Madras: 
Guardian Press. 1914. 399. 

A series of studies on the Tamil people and 
their language and literature from a critical 
and historical standpoint. 

Sva. Sir George Birdwood. Edited by F. 
H. Brown. 398 pp. London: Milford. 
12s. 6d. net. 1915. 400. 

* These pages,’ writes the learned author, now 
in his 82nd year, ‘are... a part and parcel 
of myself, being a selection from a series of 
“* stocktakings ” of the facts of human history 
that in the course of a long and all absorbingly 
studious life have most deeply pervaded and 
impressed me.’ Sir George Birdwood’s know- 
ledge of India is probably unique. ‘The Mah- 
ratta Plough’ is perhaps the most valuable of 





(LIT), 453-76. 392. 





these discursive but fascinating essays, reprinted 
from many sources. 
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A SwHort HISTORY OF THE SIKHS. 
Payne. Maps. Illus. 248 pp. London: 
Nelson. Rs. 1.8, or 2s. net. 1915. 40r. 

Deals in outline with the political history from 
1469. 

FOooTFALLs oF INDIAN HIsToRY. 
dita. Illus. 276 pp. London: Longmans. 
7s. 6d. net. I915. 402. 

A series of essays on Indian history in which 
attention is given to the influence of religion and 
society on political and artistic history, and 
attempts are made to defend the position that 
Indian art owes very little to external influence. 


B. M. Marapari. Sirdar Jogendra Singh. 
Foreword by Sir Valentine Chirol. xiv + 
202 pp. London: Bell. 2s. net. I914. 
403. 

See review, p. 509. 

MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS OF MR. JUSTICE 
RANADE. Edited by V. V. Thakur. Ilx+ 
380 pp. Bombay: Manoranjan Press. 
Rs. 2. 1915. 404. 

Mr. Justice Ranade was one of the leaders 
of the Prarthand Samaj of Bombay and also 
the most outstanding reformer of Western 
India. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
Study. Ernest Rhys. Illus. 164 pp. 
London: Macmillan. 5s. net. 1915. 405. 

Chapters on the poet’s works and his school 
at Bolpur, Bengal, with a few biographical facts 
interspersed. 

{THE MaRaTHI POETRY OF THE REV. NARAYAN 
VamaN Tirak. I. N.C. Kelkar. II. B. 


Cc. H. 


Sister Nive- 


A_ Biographical 


K. Uzgare. Indian Interpreter, 1915 (Apr.), 


3-11. 406. 


{THE SocraL AND RacIAL UNREST IN INDIA. 
John P. Jones, D.D. JRD, 1915 (Jan.), 
276-84. 407. 

EXcISE ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA, AND 
STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE DEPUTATION. 
32,9 pp. With Appendices and Diagrams. 
Calcutta: Calcutta Temperance Federa- 
tion. Tanna. 1913. 408. 

Contains the statement by representatives of 
temperance organizations in India submitted 
to the Viceroy in December 1913, together with 
his reply, and various tables of statistics. 


{TEMPERANCE MISCONCEPTIONS. Herbert 
Anderson. HF, 1915 (Feb.), 70-5. 409. 

A discussion of the official document issued in 
February 1914, dealing with the conclusions 
of the Government of India on the specific 
reforms in excise administration suggested by 
Sir Herbert Roberts and the members of the 
Temperance Deputation that waited upon the 
Secretary of State in Whitehall on July 18, r912. 

t TWENTY-FiIvE YEARS’ WoRK IN THE KHASI 
Hitts. I. The Khasis: Their Past and 
Present Condition. II. Religious Work. 
III. Raising the Ideal of Marriage. Modern 
Review, 1915 (Feb.), 189-99 ; (Mar.), 300-12 ; 
(Apr.), 418-28. ro. 
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An account of a Mission carried on by the 
Brahmo Samaj for the advancement of an 
aboriginal race. 


THE REPpoRT OF THE First ALL-INpDIA Con- 
FERENCE OF INDIAN CHRISTIANS held in 
Calcutta, December 1914. 26+xli pp. 
Madras: Law Printing House. 8 annas. 
I9l5. 411. 

See review, p. 518. 

CaTHOLIC DiREcTORY OF INDIA, I914. 64th 
Annual Issue of the Madras Catholic Direc- 
tory and Annual General Register. Map. 
522 pp. Madras: Catholic Supply Society. 
Rs. 1.8. 1914. 412. 


Our Work For Gop InN INDIA. 
Illus. 76 pp. Dunedin, N.Z.: H. H. 
Driver, 9 George Street. 6d. 1914. 413. 

A brief history of the New Zealand Baptist 
Missionary Society and of its field in Eastern 
Bengal. 


{MIssIONARY CARE OF THE DESTITUTE LEPER 
AND ITS EFFECT ON THE LEPER PROBLEM. 
W. H. P. Anderson. HF, t915 (Jan.), 
8-18. 414. 


Dac.ic Liv 1 SANTALISTAN. M. A. Pederson. 
179 pp. Kristiania: Den nord Santal- 
mission. Kr. 1.50. I914. 415. 


KaREN Fork-Lore. An Unwritten Bible. 
Collected and annotated by Ko San Lone. 
Translated by H. M. N. Armstrong. Illus. 
31 pp. Rangoon: Baptist Mission Press. 
3d. 1913. 426. 

This pamphlet, written by a Christian Karen, 
and translated by an American woman mis- 
sionary, though slight, deserves mention as 
indicating the need for further investigation 
of these remarkable songs. 


See also 368 (Biography) ; 422 (Mohammedan 
Tract Society) ; 452-3 (Evangelistic) ; 463 
(Education) ; 464 (Industrial) ; 468 (Women) ; 
473-5 (Church) ; 484-50z, 507 (Religions) ; 
516 (Boys and Girls). 


H. H. Driver. 


Mohammedan Lands and Work ameng 
Mosiems 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN TURKEY AS 
MEASURED BY ITs Press. Ahmed Emin, 
Ph.D. 140 pp. London: King. 4s. 
1914. 417. ‘ ff : 

No. 142 of the Columbia University Studies 
in Political Science, containing a careful survey 
of the work of the press in Turkey from 1831 
to 1914. 

A History oF PERSIA. 
Sykes. Illus. Maps. 2Vols. 544, 565 pp. 
London: Macmillan. 50s.net. 1915. 478. 

A review of these volumes is in preparation. 


{PROGRESS AND DEVELOPMENT IN PERSIA. 
Charles H. Stileman. EW, 1915 (Apr.), 
121-40. 419. 


Lieut.-Col. P. M. 
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tEENIGE VERSCHIJNSELEN IN DE TEGEN- 
WOORDIGE ISLAMIETISCHE WERELD EN HUNNE 
BETEEKENIS VOOR DE MISSIE. Dr. A. G. 
Honig. Gereformeerd Theologisch Tijd- 
schrift, 1915 (XV*), 394-404. 420. 


{THE Roman CaTHOLIC CHURCH AND ISLAM. 
Louis Massignon. MW, 1915 (Apr.), 129- 
42. 4a. 

See p. 483. 

tA MoHAMMEDAN Tract Society. R. F. 

MacNeile. MW, 1915 (Apr.), 185-92. 422. 

A review, by a missionary in Egypt, of some 
of the publications issued by the recently estab- 
lished ‘Mohammedan Tract and Book Depét,’ 
Panjab. 


See also 367 (Biography) ; 392 (Malay); 427 
(North Africa) ; 454 (Evangelistic). 


Africa (General) 


INTERVENTION AND COLONIZATION IN AFRICA. 
Norman Dwight Harris. Illus. Maps. 
xvii+384 pp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $2. I914. 423. 

This book, by the professor of European 
Diplomatic History in Northwestern University 
near Chicago, is the first volume of a projected 
series on World Diplomacy, and gives an ex- 
position of colonial policies and methods of 
occupation by white Powers omg the last 
forty years. Racial and economic factors are 
not excluded; missions are mentioned but not 
discussed. 


THROUGH CENTRAL AFRICA FROM EAST TO 
WEstT. Cherry Kearton and James Barnes. 
Illus. xvii+283 pp. London: Cassell. 
21s. net. I915. 424. 

A graphic record of a journey from Nairobi 
to Matadi, in search of moving pictures of animal 
and native life. The book has no bearing on 
the policy of missions, but the tone about the 
Africans is sympathetic, and the writer speaks 
with appreciation of the mission hospitals in 
Uganda. 


Curist 1n Arrica. The Carey Lecture VI. 
W. Y. Fullerton. 32 pp. London: Carey 
Press. 3d. net. 1915. 425. 


North Africa 


(from Morocco to Somaliland) 


II. Earl of 
Macmillan. 


Cromer. 112 
2s. 6d. net. 


Pp. 
1915. 


26. 
. The story of events following the accession 
of Abbas II, forming a continuation of the account 
of Egyptian politics in the author’s Modern 
Egypt. 

{STIMMUNGEN UND STROMUNGEN IM AGYPT- 
ISCHEN ISLAM. Missionar Enderlin. AMZ, 
1915 (Mai), Beiblatt 33-48. 427. 


By River, Roap AND RAIL THROUGH NORTH- 
EastArrica. D.N. MacDiarmid, Organiz- 
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ing Secretary, Australian and New Zealand 
Branch, Sudan United Mission. Illus. 
74 pp. Melbourne: Brown, Prior & Co. 
1914. 428. 

A lively record of a journey from Cairo to 
found a station for the S.U.M. at Melut in 
the Upper Nile Province, and thence through 
Uganda and British East Africa. A _ useful 
statement by the author on the missionary 
occupation of the Southern Sudan (pp. 54-7) 
is reprinted from the Moslem World of July 1914. 


West Africa 


(from Senegal to the Cunene, including the 
West and Central Sudan) 


NEGRO CULTURE IN WEsT AFRICA. George 
W. Ellis, K.C., F.R.G.S. 290 pp. Chicago: 
G. W. Ellis, 3000 South State Street. 
$2.15. 1914. 429. 

See review, p. 516. 

Woman’s MysTERIES OF A PRIMITIVE PEOPLE. 
The Ibibios of Southern Nigeria. D. Amaury 
Talbot. Illus. 252 pp. London: Cassell. 
Ios. 6d. net. 1915. 430. 

See review, p. 516. 


tAUS DER ARBEIT AN EINER NEGERGEMEINDE 
IN KamMERuUN. Missionar Dinkelacker. 
AMZ, 1915 (M&arz), Beiblatt 17-24. 

See also 477 (Church) ; 522 (Alcohol). 


East Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Juba) 


ALONE IN THE SLEEPING SICKNESS COUNTRY. 
Felix Oswald. Illus. Map. 219 pp. 
London: Kegan Paul. 8s. 6d. net. 1915. 


2. 

The writer spent a short time in Kavirondo 
making a geological investigation on behalf of 
the British Museum, the scientific results of 
which were published in the Quarterly Journal 
of the Geological Society, June 1914. The present 
volume is a record of travel and friendly contact 
with the natives between Karungu, Kisii and 
Homa. 

¢SomEr Notes on East AFRICAN FOLK-LORE. 
A. Werner. Folk-Lore, 1914 (Dec. 31), 
457-75 ; 1915 (Mar. 31), 60-78. 433. 

See also 476 (Church) ; 480 (Kikuyu Confer- 
ence) ; 482 (Religion). 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi riers) 


Ovuta KarEL’s Storigs. South African Folk- 
Lore Tales. Sanni Metelerkamp. Illus. 
149 pp. London: Macmillan. 3s. 6d, 
TQIl4. 434. 

South African folk-tales told as by an old 
Bushman to the children of his Boer master. 

{NATIVES ON THE RanpD. C. B. Hamilton. 
South African Quarterly, 1915 (Mar., Apr. 
and May), 82-4. 435. 
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{WIE ICH DIE HERMANNSBURGER MISSION IN 
SUDAFRIKA BEI MEINEM ZWEITEN BESUCHE 
NACH 25 JAHREN FAND. G. Haccius. AMZ, 
1915 (Mal), 177-92. 436. 


Madagacecar 
See 478 (Church). 


America and the Weet Indies 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN IN THE UNITED 
STATES, PERIOD 1850-1914. Warren K. 
Moorehead. __Iilus. Maps. 440 spp. 
Andover, Mass.: Andover Press. $3.75. 
1914. 437. 

An encyclopaedic work, based on material 
from authoritative sources both official and 
private and on the author’s expert investigations 
and studies. From a missionary point of view 
the most important chapters are those on the 
Sioux and the Messiah craze, education, the 
Indian religion, character and _ philanthropic 
institutions, morality, and the closing chapter 
embodying the author’s conclusions. 

tHet LEENSTELSEL VAN DE WESTINDISCHE 
CoMPAGNIE. G. V. Fabius. Bijdragen tot 
de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Neder- 
landsch-Indie, 1915 (LXX *4), 555-94. 
38. 

a the feudal system of the West India 
Company. 

MET DE BIJBELTASCH DOOR BraziLiz. C. 
van der Hoeven. 35 blz. Rotterdam: 
Bredée. £0.15. I915. 439. 


See also 36r (Franciscan missions) ; 372 (Re- 
lations with Japan) ; 517 (Boys and Girls). 


Australasia and Oceania 


fIs-aM In Fijyt. Frank L. Nunn. MW, rg15 
(Apr.), 156-8. 440. 

{La SITUATION ACTUELLE DE LA MISSION 
DES ites MarguisEs. Paul-Louis Vernier. 
Journal des Missions Evangéliques, 1915 
(Mars), 147-65. 441. 

See also 505 (Islam) ; 520 (Boys and Girls). 


APPEARANCES: BEING NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
G. Lowes Dickinson. 234 pp. London and 
Toronto: Dent. 4s. 6d.net. 1915. 442. 

Thirty-seven brief essays, suggested by travel 
in India, China, Japan and America, in which 
the author seeks to pierce through appearances 
to the realities of the varying civilizations of 
East and West. 

A Sunpay ScHooLt TouR OF THE ORIENT. 
Frank L. Brown. Illus. xvi+374 pp. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1. 
TQ14. 443. 

Written by a member of the commission ap- 
pointed by the World’s Sunday School Associa- 
tion to visit the schools in Asia in 1913. 

OVERTAKING THE CENTURIES. Or Modern 
Women of Five Nations. A. Estelle Pad- 





dock. 202 . New York: National 
Board, Y.W. &. , U.S.A. Paper, 40 cents; 
cloth, 60 cents. "Tors. 444. 

See review, p. 494. 


See also 513-14 (Text-books). 


Vi. Theory and Principles of 
Missions 


THE PRESENT WORLD SiTuaTION. J. R. Mott. 
British Edition. 219pp. London: Student 
Christian Movement. 2s. 6d.net. 1915. 445. 


{HET VERBAND TUSSCHEN UIT- EN INWENDIGE 
ZENDING. Dr. A. M. Brouwer. Stemmen 
des Tijds, 1915 (1V*), 43-61. 446. 


Vil. The Training and 
Qualifications of Missionaries 
REPORT OF A CONFERENCE OF THE BOARD OF 

MISSIONARY PREPARATION WITH THE REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF THEOLOGICAL COLLEGES AND 
SEMINARIES AND OF FOREIGN MISSION 
Boarps oF NORTH AMERICA. Held in New 
York City, December 1-2, 1914. Edited by 
Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 58 pp. New 
York: 25 Madison Avenue. 10 cents. 

1915. 447. 
See review, p. 517. 
YEAR BooK OF THE HARTFORD SEMINARY 
FOUNDATION. I9I14-1915. 164 pp. Hart- 
ford: Hartford Seminary Press. 1915. 448. 


Contains (pp. 123-60) an account of the history 
and principles of the Kennedy School of Missions, 
of which Professor Douglas Mackenzie is presi- 
dent, with courses of study for missionary 
students and missionaries on furlough and full 
particulars as to fees, etc. 

{CHRISTIAN ETHICS AS A SUBJECT IN THE 
PREPARATION OF MISSIONARIES. A. M. 
Brouwer. IRM, 1915 (July), 396-407. 449. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic Work 
{THE EVANGELIZATION OF RURAL JAPAN. 
Notes on Methods Compiled from the Re- 
rts of 12 Rural orkers. William 
errell Vories. JB, 1915 (Mar.), 109-15; 
(Apr.), 160-4. 450. 

{STUMBLING BLOCKs IN THE WAY OF JAPANESE 
INQUIRERS AND How To REMOVE THEM. 
Danjo Ebina. Tue Us oF THE BIELE IN 
DEALING WITH INQUIRERS AND NEW 
BELIEVERS. Bishop Cecil Boutflower. 
JE, 1915 (Feb.), 78-83. 452. 

Addresses delivered at the Conference for 
Training Volunteer Workers, held in connexion 
with the Evangelistic Campaign by Tokyo 
Y.M.C.A., January 19-27, 1915. 

tAN EvANGELISTIC EXPERIMENT. W. E. 
Tomlinson. HF, 1915 (Mar.), 87-97; 
(Apr.), 126-36. 452. 

Four years ago the Wesleyan Mission in the 
Mysore decided to set the writer apart to devote 
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himself entirely to evangelistic tours in unworked 
areas. The report of the result of this experi- 
ment is full of suggestion for evangelistic workers 
throughout India. 


¢EVANGELISTIC METHOD IN INpDIA. H. A. 
Popley. United Church Herald, 1915 (Apr.), 
5-9. 453. 

tHoE TE PREDIKEN VOOR HEIDEN EN MOHAM- 
MEDAAN ? VI. DE PREDIKING EN HET 
BESCHAVINGSPEIL DER HOORDERS. Dr. A. M. 
Brouwer. MNZG, to15(LIX'), 1-64. 454. 


See also 387 (China); 460-r (Education and 
Evangelism). 


Christian Education 
Japan 


{Mission SCHOOLS AND STATE EDUCATION IN 
Japan. D.B.Schneder. CR, 1915 (Mar.), 
164-9. 455: 

¢BrstE C.LassEs. (Suggested Courses of 
Study.) Korea Mission Field, 1915 (Feb.), 
37-41. 456. : 

China 

{Some EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. EDUCATION 
AND Democracy IN CHINA. David Z. T. 
Yui. GOVERNMENT AND Mission EDuCA- 
TION IN CHINA. Fong F. Sec. Co-OPERA- 
TION BETWEEN MISSION SCHOOLS AND 
GOVERNMENT ScHooLts. P. W. Kuo. CR, 
1915 (Mar.), 151-64; 169-78. 457. 

{THE PLacE oF ENGLISH IN EDUCATION IN 
Cuina. A. W. March. CR, 1915 (Feb.), 
108-21. 458. 


fSomME PROBLEMS IN CONNECTION WITH 
ANGLO-CHINESE Epucation. F. L. Hawks 
Pott, D.D. Educational Review (China), 
1915 (Apr.), 71-83. 459. 

{CAN THE MISSIONARY ACADEMIES AND 
COLLEGES BE REGARDED AS EFFECTIVE 
EVANGELISTIC AGENCIES? W. B. Pettus. 
Educational Review (China), 1915 (Jan.), 
13-14. 460. 

See p. 487. 

tTHE ScHOOL AS AN EVANGELIZING AGENCY. 
Lowry Davis. Educational Review (China), 
1915 (Apr.), 84-93. 46. 

tPinctu (SHANTUNG) ScHooLt System. S. 
Emmet Stephens. Educational Review 
(China), t915 (Jan.), 22-5. 462. 

See p. 487. 
See also 38z (History of Chinese Education). 
India 

¢CHaRACTER BuitpiInG 1n Inpr1a. I. High 
School, Jabalpur. F. E. Keay. II. St. 
ag College, Agra. A. W. Davies. 


II. St. Paul’s College, Calcutta. W.E. S. 
Holland. CMR, 1915 (May), 276-86. 463. 
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industrial Missions 


{THe GOsPEL OF THE PLOW IN INDIA. Agri- 
cultural Mission Work in Ewing Christian 
College. Prof. Sam Higginbottom. MRW, 
1915 (Apr.), 247-56. 464. 

THE VALUE OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
H. B. Frissell. IRM, 1915 (July), 420-31. 
465. 

Medical Missions 

CONVERTS THROUGH MEDICAL Work. Samuel 
WwW Witty. Illus. 59 pp. London: 
C.M.S. 6d. net. 1915. 466. 

Eleven simple biographical sketches; seven 
are illustrated by portraits. 


{MEDICAL MISSIONARIES IN CONFERENCE. 
Harold Balme. CR, 1915 (Mar.), 179-84. 


467. 
See also 366 (Biography); 385 (Rockefeller 
Commission) ; 4z4 (Lepers). 





Work a w 


{ ERZIEHUNG DES WEIBLICHEN GESCHLECHTS IN 
INDIEN. Hanna Riehm. AMZ, 1915 (Feb.), 
58-69; (Marz), 117-20; (Apr.), 157-66; 
(Mai), 192-201. 468. 


{PROBLEMS OF WOMEN’S WorK IN Korea. 
Korea Mission Field, 1915 (Jan.), 4-22. 469. 
A series of brief papers by various missionaries. 

See also 388 (China). 


iX. The Church in the Missien Field 


{THE CHURCH OF CHRIST IN JAPAN (Nihon 
Kirisuto Kyokwai). A. Caroline Mac- 
donald. JE, 1915 (Apr.), 147-50. 470. 

The first of a series of studies intended to 
present the status, problems and tendencies of 
the various larger Christian denominations in 
Japan. 

{THE TREND OF THOUGHT IN THE CHINESE 
CuurcH. S. Isett Woodbridge. CR, 1915 
(Apr.), 241-4. 471. 

¢CuurcH ExTENsIion. W. B. Paton. CR, 
1915 (Feb.), 87-95. 472. 

{THe IDEAL RELATION BETWEEN THE INDIAN 
CHURCH AND THE FOREIGN MIssION. Paul 
Appaswamy. HF, 1915 (Feb.), 44-61. 473. 


{MISSIONARY POLICY IN THE TELUGUCOUNTRY. 
G. Hibbert-Ware. EW, 1915 (Apr.), 201-12. 
474- 


¢Co-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL BANKS: AN 
EXPERIMENT IN THE EDUCATION OF THE 
CHURCH IN THE MISSION FIELD. W. E. 
Wilkie Brown. IRM, 1915 (July), 438-47. 
475- 

{DEVOLUTION IN AFRICA—AN ARGUMENT AND 
AN ILLUSTRATION. Donald Fraser. EW, 
1915 (Apr.), 141-57. 476. 

See p. 480. 
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{SELF-GOVERNMENT IN A WEST AFRICAN 
Cuurcn. J. T. Dean. EW, 1915 (Apr.), 
158-80. 477. 

See p. 481. 

{THe IMPORTANCE OF THE CATECHUMENATE. 
A Chapter of Experience. Johannes John- 
son. IRM, rors (July), 432-7. 478. 

See also 375 (Conference of Federated Missions, 
apan); 4zz (All-India Conference of 
hristians) ; 43r (Kamerun) ; 480 (Kikuyu); 

481 (Church Union in Japan). 


X. Gomity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


Unity anpD Missions. Can a divided Church 
save the World ? Arthur Judson Brown. 
319 pp. London and New York: Revell. 
5s. net. I9QI15. 9. 

A review of this work is in preparation. 

Kixuyv. Archbishop of Canterbury. 70 pp. 
London: Macmillan. ts. net. 1915. 480. 

See p. 476. 

¢AN ATTEMPT TO ATTAIN CHURCH UNION. 

JE, 1915 (Apr.), 154-9. 48z. 
See p. 479- 


See also 375 (Conference of Federated Missions, 
Japan). 
Xi. Christianity and the Non- 
Ohrietian Religions 
Religions ef Primitive Peoples 
{THe PRESENTATION OF CHRISTIANITY TO 
PRIMITIVE PEOPLES. A _ Statement by 
Christian Converts in Kavirondo addressed 
to their Heathen Friends. J. J. Willis, 
Bishop of Uganda. IRM, 1915 (July), 
382-95. 482. 

See also 429-30 (West Africa); 433 (East 
Africa) ; 437 (American Indians). 


Religions of China 
¢TuHe CuiInEsE IDEA OF SALVATION. J. Vale. 
CR, 1915 (Apr.), 211-20. 483. 
See also 502 (Buddhism). 


Religiene of india 
THE YoGa-SYSTEM OF PATANJALI, WITH TWO 
CommEntarigs. Translated by Prof. J. H. 
Woods. xlv+384 pp. Cambridge, Bi: 
Harvard University Press. $1.50. I914. 


this eagerly expected book, the seventeenth 
volume of the Harvard Oriental Series, contains 
a translation of the Yoga Sutras, the Yoga 
Bhashya and the Tattva VatSéradi, with Intro- 
duction and Appendices. 

VipvApati: BANGiya PapABALI. Translated 
by Ananda Coomaraswamy and Arun Sen. 
With Introduction and Illustrations from 
Indian Paintings. 191 pp. London: Old 
Bourne Press and Luzac. 10s.6d.net 1915. 
485. 








Vidyapati composed beautiful songs on the 
love of Krishna and R&adh& in the Maithili 
dialect (which is related to both Hindi and 
Bengali) in the fourteenth century. They have 
been very influential in Bengal. 


OnE HuNDRED Poems or Kasir. Translated 
by Rabindranath Tagore, assisted by 
Evelyn Underhill. xliv+105 pp. London: 
Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net. 1915. 486. 

See review, p. 512. 


THE VERSES OF VEMANA. ‘Translated by C. P. 
Brown. v+214 pp. Madras: Ramaswamy 
Sastrulu. ror. 487. 

Vemana, a Telugu poet, a Lingayat by religion, 
wrote a large number of pithy verses on moral 
and religious subjects which are very popular. 
Mr. C. P. Brown published the text and an 
English translation of a selection of these verses 
in 1828. The above is a reprint. 

INDIAN THEISM, FROM THE VEDIC TO THE 
MUHAMMADAN PERIOD. Nicol Macnicol, 
Litt.D. xii+296 pp. London: Oxford 
University Press. 6s. net. 1915. 488. 

This book and No. 492 are the two first 
volumes of a new series, The Religious Quest of 
India, being edited by J. N. Farquhar and 
H. D. Griswold, Ph.D. 


THE Crown oF Hinpuism. J. N. Farquhar. 
469 pp. London: Oxford University Press. 
Boards, Rs. 1.8 ; for sale in India only. 1915. 
489. 

A reprint of the original edition. To be had 
from the Oxford University Press, Bombay, or 
from the National Office of the Y.M.C.A., 86 
College Street, Calcutta. 

A PRIMER OF HINDUISM. J. N. Farquhar. 
Second Edition Revised and Enlarged. 
222 pp. London: Oxford University Press. 
Calcutta: Association Press. Paper, 8 
annas; for sale in India only. 1914. 490. 

A reprint of the second edition published in 
ey in 1912, at 2s. 6d. To be had of the 
Oxford University Press, Bombay, or from the 
National Office of the Y.M.C.A., 86 College 
Street, Calcutta. 

Tue Arya SaMAj. An Account of its Aims, 
Doctrine and Activities, with a Biographical 
Sketch of the Founder. Lajpat Rai. Illus. 
ix+305 pp. London: Longmans. 55s. net. 
1915. 491. 

See review, p. 511. 

THE HEART OF JAINISM. Mrs. Sinclair Steven- 


son, Sc.D. ith Introduction by G. P. 
Taylor, D.D. xxiv+336 pp. ndon : 
Oxford University Press. 7s.6d.net. 1915. 
492. 


See annotation on No. 488. 


KasHMIR SHAIVISM. J. C. Chatterji. Fasci- 
culus I. Srinagar: The Research Depart- 
ment, Kashmir State. London: Luzac. 
2s. 6d. net. I914. 493. 

Contains fresh information about the history 
d the doctrines of the hitherto little-known 
aaiva sect prevalent in Kashmir. 
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{CREATION AS EXPLAINED IN THE TANTRA. 
Justice Woodroffe. Modern Review, 1915 
(Mar.), 253-66. 494. 

Of importance to students of the Sakta cults. 
¢THe Gops AND GoD IN THE Tutsi Das 
RaMAYANA. George W. Brown, Ph.D. 
Indian Interpreter, 1915 (Apr.), 12-23. 495. 

{THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE a. Professor 
Vv. S. Ghate. Indian Interpreter, 1915 
(Apr.), 30-48. 496. 

CERTAIN ELEMENTS IN HINDU CHARACTER 
AND RELIGION THAT CAN BE UTILIZED IN 
PRESENTING THE GOSPEL TO THE HINDUS. 
i Aberly, D.D. Gospel Witness, 1915 
Mar.), 149-58. 497. 

?WuyIamMNOTACHRISTIAN. O. Kandaswami 
Chetti. Madras Christian College Magazine, 
1915 (Jan.), 352-9. 498. 

See p. 485. 


¢Wuy I am a Curistian. V. Chakkarai. 
HF, 1915 (Mar.), 97-102. 499. 
See p. 485. 

{CONVERSION AND THE CHuRCcH. L. P. Larsen. 
Madras Christian College Magazine, 1915 


(Jan.), 360-71. 500. 
See p. 485. 


See also 50r (Buddhism) ; 507 (Theosophy). 
Buddhism 
Diz LEHRE DER UPANISHADEN UND DIE 





ANFANGE DES BUDDHISMUS. Hermann 
Oldenberg. viii+366 pp. Gdttingen: 
Vanderhoeck & Ruprecht. M. 9g. I915. 
50L. 


A critical reconstruction of the most im- 
portant of all periods of Indian religious history. 
BuDDHISME. Vol. 2. Les Vies Chinoises 
du Buddha. L. Wieger. Illus. 453 pp. 
London: Morice. ros. 6d. net. 1914. 
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THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


DOES PRIMITIVE HEATHENISM PRE- 
SENT ANY POINTS OF CONTACT 
FOR MISSIONARY WORK? 


Ir is not necessary to be a prophet to see that the future 
will show a closer connexion between missions and the 
now more generally recognized science of religion. The 
study of the history of religion must be carried out more 
empirically and realistically, and with this object in view 
it will be necessary more and more consciously to turn to 
those representatives of the West who have been more 
successful than any others in winning the confidence of 
the native races and gaining a more thorough insight into 
their spiritual world and conceptions. Missions, on the 
other hand, experience an increasingly imperative need of 
an intimate acquaintance with the work of the science of 
religion. We all feel how unfamiliar and inaccessible the 
conceptions and customs of primitive peoples are to our 
habits of thought and modes of expression, and if this 
difficulty is felt even when it comes to a presentation of 
the customs and traditions of a single people, it becomes 
well-nigh insuperable when we are under the necessity of 
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characterizing and distinguishing primitive ideas with 
regard to religion and magic. In spite of ourselves we 
cannot entirely free ourselves from our own theories. And 
however modern these theories may be—in the best meaning 
of the word—they hold the field only until the ever necessary 
work of revision has been accomplished. 

When the first missionaries began to investigate the 
spiritual side of a primitive culture they sought for repre- 
sentations of God, of angels, of devils and so on. This 
was as natural as that now a missionary should be on 
the watch for ancestor-worship, nature-spirits, vegetation- 
demons or culture-heroes. The new theories have the ad 
vantage that they are taken from more or less correctly 
understood conceptions of the primitive races. But as 
a result of the desire for unity a valuable, newly discovered 
point of view may easily be given undue importance, as 
may be readily seen in the history of research. Iam acutely 
conscious of the risk I run of falling into the same errors 
when I now try, from three different starting points, to 
penetrate into primitive religion. I limit myself to a 
consideration of such features as present points of contact 
with a higher goodness and belief in God. In this connexion 
I leave out of consideration other factors. 


I 


There was no question that distinguished the prevailing 
theories of research from the views of the majority of the 
missionaries so much as the belief of primitive races in 
exalted beings, whose names were gradually taken to 
designate the God of the Bible. Yet every week or month 
brings fresh testimony from the field of the science of re- 
ligion that the missionaries were right, in so far that such 
beings recognized by primitive faiths cannot be summarily 
explained away as being borrowed, but can indisputably 
claim originality; and further, the missionaries were 
right—at any rate to the minds of those that have eyes 
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to see—to the extent that these beings cannot be included 
in a system of animism, either under the category of the 
souls of the departed or under that of nature gods. But 
the missionaries were not entirely right. For these beings 
—a Nzambi, a Mawu, a Mulungu, a Bajami, and all the 
rest of them—these dit otiosi, ‘ out of work gods’ as they 
have been called, are not really gods, inasmuch as they 
are not generally worshipped, or have long played a réle 
in the mysteries and traditions of the tribes without being 
worshipped. They are older than the cult. Are they 
therefore entirely isolated ? No, they belong to a group 
of mythical or half mythical figures that can be called 
superhuman benefactors or civilizers, who, in human 
shape or in the shapes of animals (for instance, the celebrated 
raven of the West Indians) have given the natives fire, 
tools, or weapons, or have benefited them in other ways 
not easily understood by the primitive mind. Sometimes 
the legends about these superhuman beings belong to the 
things not. to be revealed. The Aranda and Loritja in 
Central Australia, for example, distinguish carefully be- 
tween ordinary legends and myths and tales of a profane 
nature, on the one hand, and on the other hand, the sacred 
(though equally simple and insipid) traditions about ancient 
benefactors, ‘ culture-bringers,’ creative beings and great 
fathers. Whence have come natural objects—water, stones, 
plants, animals? What are the heavenly bodies? And, 
above all, who instituted dances, mysteries, circumcision, 
prohibitions, the division of the tribe, marriage laws ? 
Not always, but in the majority of instances at any rate, 
by means of the necessary analysis and comparison, the 
origin of these beings can be traced to the effort to explain 
one or other of these remarkable things. And among 
them the exalted ancient beings that I call Producers 
occupy a special place, for their agency is not adduced as 
an explanation of the particular case, but is vaguely hinted 
at as an all-embracing answer to the eternal question 
‘Whence?’ Not seldom, too, death is traced to a Nzambi 
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or a Mawu, when it cannot be explained by any clear 
external cause or by witchcraft. It is not surprising that 
missionaries and those who hold similar views should have 
concentrated all positive appreciation of the religion of 
primitive races upon such Producers, and that the sacrifice- 
hungry spirits and ghosts and shades of so-called animism 
have suffered accordingly. And yet the injustice of such 
an appreciation ought to be apparent from the very fact 
that these creative beings are so distant and signify so 
little. For in religion the first thing to be enquired after 
is the influence of particular conceptions and ideas upon 
man’s actual life. 


II 


If wetranslate animismas meaning belief in souls or spirits, 
an essential restriction of this interpretation is requisite 
before the word can be applied to primitive conceptions. 
The fact that a tree or a stone is looked upon as possessing 
life (animatism), that it may perhaps receive offerings, by no 
means necessarily implies that it is considered to possess a 
soul or spirit (animism), but only that it possesses life and 
feeling like a human being. A whole class of objects can 
be personified, so that there can exist tree spirits, harvest 
spirits, rain spirits, ete., without there being any question 
of a theory of souls. Such a theory is not even implied 
by a belief in fear-inspiring beings which do not represent 
a visible natural object, but which in dreams, in the dark, 
or in the imagination assume fantastic forms and inhabit 
the woods, the sea, the mountains and the deserts. The 
process of development formerly assumed—first a soul in 
man, and then a soul in animals and inanimate objects— 
will not hold. A rich mythology can exist without a theory 
of souls as a necessary condition, even though such a theory 
actually does exist. 

I have recently come to the surprising result that not 
even a belief in life after death and the worship of the 
dead is necessarily based on the distinction between the 
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soul and the body in man. What is left after death ? 
According to Junod’s assumption, the Thonga or the Ba 
Ronga, to the north of Zululand, would answer, * Shitjhuti ’ 
(the shade). At least they dream only of the shade of a 
dead person, never of that of a living person. But the 
dead who are worshipped are not called shades, but shik- 
wembu. When the missionary Raum asked the Chaga 
tribe in Kilimanjaro, ‘ What are the spirits of your fore- 
fathers?’ the reply was at once given, ‘They are the 
shades of the dead, and are so called because they have 
no bones in their bodies. But they look as though they 
were alive, only they cannot be grasped. When one is 
seen, he immediately disappears.’ So far are the Chaga 
from identifying a dead person with a soul which existed 
in a human being when alive. According to the accounts 
of the Swedish missionaries Laman and Lundahl, in the 
Congo the spirit of a dead man is called nkuyu. The word 
can further even signify demon. It is to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the life-principle nzalla (nsala) and from 
the breath moela (mwela), which leaves the body at death. 
In the Sunda Islands the Bataks designate the spirit of a 
dead man by the word begu, which is to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the spirit of life, the soul of the man, tendz. 
In Malacca the latter is called swmangat, and is the same 
for human beings and their food, rice. Primitive man 
generally recognizes not one but several souls in a human 
being. But, so far as I have been able to discover, it is 
not the soul of the living being, or one of them, that is 
left after death as an individual being. The soul or the 
vital principle rather continues to live in the family, or 
in animals and plants. In the Phaedo Plato develops 
the theory that after death man continues to exist, or 
perishes, according to the nature of the constituent parts. 
The soft parts rot quickly ; the bones are almost immortal. 
But only the soul can never die. The matter does not 
present itself in the same way to the primitive mind. For 
what continues to live after death has generally another 
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name than soul or souls. Naturally a primitive people 
conceive a connexion between the living being and his 
existence after death. But since what continues to exist 
is designated by another name than that of the living 
person’s soul, the discovery of life after death must thus 
rest on other grounds than the theory of souls; perhaps, 
as I have previously suggested, on the circumstance that 
the feelings for the departed are still left. In any case 
there lies in this belief, as in the above-mentioned con- 
ceptions of nature spirits—animatism *—a vague notion of 
another world than the visible one. And—to come to 
actual animism, after making clear our restriction in the 
use of the term—this conviction as to the existence of a 
more spiritual reality appears still more strongly in the 
generally spread conceptions of souls, spirits, beings or 
powers of a finer, less corporeal substance in man, and 
then even in other beings and things. 

This fact itself is a strong reason for not throwing 
scorn on animism. But there is also another reason. We 
readily commit the mistake of transferring to the primitive 
conception the clear distinction made by higher civilization 
between the corporeal and the spiritual. Primitive man 
has not yet read Plato or the New Testament. But how- 
ever confused and involved his conceptions of the soul may 
appear, we catch a glimpse even in them of a consciousness 
of will, of an agency of will as a cause of phenomena and 
manifestations. It is quite at variance with the primitive 
idea when Plato sees in the soul the cause of movement. 
Those souls and spirits which will may be capricious, 
arbitrary and unreliable, at any rate before the clan or the 
tribe has definitely regulated intercourse with them, but 
they are active. Do we not see that, positively, animatism 
has meant at least as much for religion and humanity as the 
belief in a Producer? To stigmatize as wholly erroneous 


1 By the word ‘animatism ’ I designate belief (to be found amongst primitive peoples 
and children) that regards inanimate things and plants as animate and considers them 
to be sentient beings in the same sense as man. ‘Animism’ means the theory of souls, 
which constitutes a further development of animatism. 
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the conception of spirits and souls is to deplore the belief 
in a spiritual reality and the conception of the godhead as 
will. 


III 


We have not yet come to the real characteristic attribute 
of religion among primitive men. 

Is the lot of the dead always the same? No. Then 
whence comes the difference ? Who can guide his steps 
amid the perils bordering the way of death, answer 
the crafty questions or climb on the shaking branch over- 
hanging the foaming torrent ? The reply is that the same 
corporeal and spiritual faculty (virtue, virtus) decides after 
death as in life and gives rise to the difference between the 
one endowed with power, medicine men, chiefs, or ‘ better 
people,’ and ‘the common man.’ It is in effect the same 
secret power, displayed already during life or enquired 
after with fear and expectation by those the dead man has 
left behind him, though not until he is dead—it is this 
secret power that decides whether the dead man shall be 
worshipped or not. In what does this significant faculty 
consist ? 

In the Polynesian word tabu lies the idea that something 
distinguishes itself beyond ordinary things. It is or has mana 
(power), as the Melanesians say. There are numbers who, 
relying on this modern theory of power, unjustly try to 
deprecate the importance of the belief in spirits and 
kindred conceptions. We must even be on our guard 
against straightway considering this fear and veneration 
of power to be the beginnings of religion. But, as far as 
I can see, by approaching the question from this direction, 
we come closer to primitive ideas than in any other way. 
The psychological reaction against what is amazing, terrify- 
ing, or inexplicable implies to a certain extent a perception 
of something superhuman, divine, we may say super- 
natural in existence. : 

We are told that in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
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centuries, the Algonquin of what is now Canada were at 
once ready with the word manitu when anything as- 
tonished them. Such expressions, which were formerly 
rendered by spirit, deity, we now try to reproduce more 
accurately by employing such terms as power stuff, witch- 
craft, or life electricity. They mean all these, but we 
must be on our guard against attributing to primitive 
people conceptions tending to the abstract or to the down- 
right pantheistic, which are not possible except at a higher 
stage. Such conceptions are to be observed also among 
the more advanced barbarian races in West Africa. 

What deserves our attention is that a distinction has 
been made in the world of being, and that its influence on 
the life of primitive men goes deeper than anything else in 
their spiritual world. Whence the fear of violating a tabu ? 
Whence the earnestness—to us half ludicrous and half 
cruel—of the sacred dances and other power rites? Beyond 
doubt the object is to avoid some particular danger, or 
to gain some particular advantage. Often they know 
nothing more about the matter than that the command- 
ment and the ceremony have been sacred since ancient 
- times, that they have been ordained, and that they could 
not be neglected without incalculable peril. Thus, even for 
primitive man, religion signifies ordered intercourse with 
the holy. And a sentiment of the holy is the pith and 
marrow of all true religion. The conception of mana 
(power) savours of witchcraft and appears rude. It lives 
on ineradicably, too, in superstition and magic, which belief 
in God and enlightenment are never able to pluck up by 
the roots out of the soil of the human heart even in the 
highest state of civilization. But the power idea has also 
further consequences. In the tabu-mana system can be 
perceived—even though confusedly and vaguely—(1) a 
sentiment of the supernatural; (2) what is very closely 
connected with this, the unconditional validity of duty ; 
and (8) the characteristic attribute of religion—that it is 
in essence a mystery. 
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(1) It would be a violent anachronism to attribute to 
primitive peoples a conception of the supernatural. Their 
horizon is bounded by nature. And yet there is scarcely in 
any European language any word that renders the general 
signification of the primitive tabu, mana, better than super- 
natural, the extraordinary, that which must not be taken 
lightly. However arbitrary and superstitious any particular 
instance may seem to us, the most important distinguishing 
feature of religion is established. Later the outlook is rendered 
sharper by religious experience, by revelation, by thought. 
The sphere of the supernatural is limited at the same time 
as its meaning becomes deeper. 

(2) There is nothing above the prohibition of tabu. The 
categorical, imperative coercion of the conscience existed 
in primitive man even before Kant and before Christendom. 
When humanity has attained a clearer understanding, the 
unconditional sanctity of duty cannot be explained without 
a perception of the supernatural. The missionary Junod 
writes as follows: ‘Tabu is inspired with strange un- 
scientific, physiological conceptions of impurity and in- 
fection, which would disappear with the introduction and 
spread of scientific knowledge among them. But let these 
ideas be a trifle improved, let the native understand that 
what is tabu is not physical impurity but moral evil, and 
his strong antipathy to the action that is under the ban of 
tabu can become a powerful moral impulse for good.’ 

(3) In the tabu system and the power ceremonies there 
is also a consciousness that the kernel of religion is an im- 
penetrable secret. Need I add how indispensable for a 
true religion these three are—the supernatural, the uncon- 
ditional, and mystery ? 

The three conceptions are not clearly felt by a people 
in what we—somewhat arbitrarily—call a primitive state ; 
but the beginnings are distinguishable, though embryonic, 
and not until a later stage of development will they really 
show to what they can lead. 

It must not be thought that in a primitive religion the 
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basic idea shows up as clearly and simply as my presenta- 
tion might suggest. We mentioned the Indian manitu. 
Everything strange was designated by this term. The 
instruments for witchcraft or the useful objects that every 
grown Indian carried in his wallet were called manitu. 
But even the missionaries themselves were manitu. Father 
Allouez wrote: ‘They call, generally, everything that is 
helpful or harmful manitu and bestow on such things the 
worship and reverence that we reserve for the true God.’ 
But these objects stood in connexion with certain spirits, 
which were also called manitu. At the time of his attaining 
the state of manhood, the boy saw in his dreams an animal 
which subsequently became his guardian spirit, a sort of 
personal totem,’ his manitu. The missionaries’ translation, 
* spirit, deity, angel,’ was fully justified. Manitu could also 
designate a great supernatural being and was used of the 
missionaries’ God. They expressed a wish to learn from 
the missionaries ‘to talk to the great Manitu.’ The mis- 
sionaries’ superiority over the medicine-men was explained 
by their ‘ greater knowledge of manitu.’ Are we to translate 
the word here impersonally, ‘of the supernatural,’ or 
personally, ‘of God’? We cannot decide. Thus concep- 
tions that we have distinguished merge into each other. We 
can often treat spirit or soul as the equivalent of power. 
And the great creative Being might be called a personifica- 
tion of the mysterious power. 

It is necessary for us to try to find different points of 
attack in order to be able to make ourselves masters in 
some degree of the secret of primitive man. I hope that 
the points of view to which I have had recourse complete 
one another, and that I have succeeded in showing how un- 
justifiable it is to favour the Producer theory at the expense 
of the others. 

A presentation of primitive religion, however slight its 
outlines, must include features which the limits I have 
set myself must exclude ; features which indicate how far 


1 The word ¢otem belongs to an allied Indian language. 
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removed a primitive religion is from a more elevated and 
purer religion. Christianity has in the mere natural life 
of man a resistance to overcome which in primitive 
heathenism is more terrible than anywhere else, and which 
in the case of primitive heathenism is indissolubly con- 
nected with the gulf in civilization and faculty of thought. 
Yet even in primitive heathenism there are positive points 
of contact that render missionary work possible. 
NATHAN SODERBLOM 
Archbishop of Upsala 
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THE present situation is so monstrous that many people 
find difficulty in reconciling it with any thought of the 
divine government or the divine goodness. Some are 
asking why God should allow such things, whilst others 
are at a loss to conceive of any message of goodwill which 
would not sound shallow and incredible in presence of 
them. No man can pretend to see to the end of these con- 
fusions, and an impatient sense of the futility of talking 
grows upon the mind. For the present, it seems to many 
as if it were enough blindly to work their way through, 
leaving it to those who may come after to consider what 
gospel, or if any gospel, may then be left to the world. 
It is clear that such a mood must check all missionary 
enthusiasm, for how are men to present to a critical non- 
christian population a religion which appears on the surface 
to have so utterly failed them in their time of need ? 

This mood is not quite a novelty, and it finds dramatic 
expression and rebuke in a curious fragment of dialogue 
which appears in the prelude to the second part of Isaiah 
(xl. 6-8): ‘The voice of one saying, “Cry aloud,” and 
another answered—‘“‘ What shall I cry when all flesh is grass 
and all its goodliness is like a wild flower? the grass 
withers, the flower fades when the breath of the Lord 
bloweth upon it, surely the people is grass.” ‘“* Ay, the 
grass does wither, the flower does fade, but the word of 
our God abides for ever.”’ Where people met amongst 
the exiles, any man who was supposed to be in God’s 
secrets was apt to be beset with questions: What do you 
think ? Why do you not speak out, you who have gifts 
and a tongue, and give us alla lead? It is probable that 
many did yield to that importunity, and uttered words 
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of no lasting moment; but others, who were less sure of 
themselves and more burdened by the immense realities, 
felt that though speaking is easy it is a hard thing to find 
something to say. The situation is overwhelmingly big 
and saddening ; the world is full of dying men, and nations 
are withering like flowers; with every desire to help, 
what could the wisest say which would not provoke men 
by its inadequacy ? It is possible in such conditions to 
yield to mere restlessness when one has no real counsel 
to impart. Jane Welsh Carlyle, in one of her letters, con- 
fesses that she had ‘a devil’ inside her which was always 
bidding her ‘March! March!’ but it burst into laughter 
when she asked where she was to march to; and that is 
what paralyzes many of our most serious minds to-day. 
They would like to strike in with deeds or words of healing, 
but as the realities of the situation come back upon them 
the hampering question recurs, What could I say fit for 
such a time as this? And it is to this question that Isaiah 
gives reply in a third voice, nobler and less familiar than 
the others. Admitting all the pity and the tragedy of 
life (for ‘the grass does wither and the flower does fade ’), 
he declares that there still is something worth proclaiming. 
Since the world is full of dying men, there is only the greater 
need that it should hear of that which does not die—‘ the 
word of God which lives and abides for ever.’ 

This testing of a message by the situation is an obvious 
part of the morality of preaching. No one has the right 
to challenge the attention of his fellows at any vague 
emotional impulse. He may be heartily sorry for those 
who suffer, but nothing is gained if he raises his voice 
simply to tell them that; he may have a sanguine dis- 
position and be persuaded that things will turn out right, 
but that is hardly a sufficient qualification for a preacher 
of good news. ‘Coming events cast their shadows before,’ 
and in history there have been notable examples of formless 
anticipations which proved, in the end, to be true prophecies. 
More than thirty years before the outbreak of the French 
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Revolution, Goldsmith records his impression of a passing 
visit to France: ‘I cannot help fancying that the genius 
of freedom has entered that country in disguise.’ The 
judgment was penetrating, and, in the event, it was justi- 
fied ; but what chance had it of a hearing when nothing 
but an obscure man’s instinct could be offered in support of 
it? And, on another level, the same difficulty might have 
been felt about the assurances of Isaiah’s prelude (xl. 1-11). 
Everything there is anonymous; one voice is heard in the 
air and then another, sweet as the first notes of the birds 
on a spring morning, for God was sending into the hearts of 
His people a sense of the coming dawn. Many were con- 
fident that deliverance was on the way, but if they were 
asked how they knew, they had no sufficient answer. It 
was ‘the genius of freedom,’ a troubling, sanguine spirit, 
which inclines men to dream of coming good ; convincing 
to him who entertains it, but utterly unsubstantial as a 
gospel for those outside. The prophet himself shared in 
these dreams of good, and was persuaded that God was 
in them. When he was at prayer, he saw God’s heart 
turning towards His people, and deliverance and a new 
beginning at the door ; but when he came out of his chamber 
and faced the men he wished to serve, it was a broken 
and declining race which everywhere confronted him. He 
had been moved to declare that ‘ All flesh is going to see 
the glory of God,’ but, in presence of the brutal realities 
of the situation, the only word he found to utter was, ‘ All 
flesh is grass.’ Tolstoy, in one place, describes his own 
experience in going on a charitable errand to an appalling 
lodging-house in Moscow, and letting drop to the landlord 
some word of indignant pity for the inmates. ‘ No sooner 
had I spoken, than over the partition which did not reach 
the ceiling there appeared the dishevelled, curly head of a 
woman, with small, swollen eyes and a shining red face ; 
a second, and then a third head followed. They were 
evidently standing on their beds, and all three were stretch- 
ing their necks and holding their breath and looking 
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silently at me. The student with me, who had been smiling 
before, now became grave, the landlord cast his eyes down 
in confusion, whilst the women continued to look at me with 
expectation. . . . It was like the valley of Ezekiel’s vision 
when the bones began to move. I had uttered a chance 
word of pitying kindness, and it seemed as if they had 
only been waiting for it to cease to be corpses and to become 
alive again. And now they seemed waiting for some 
further word at which the bones would be covered with 
flesh and receive life; but I felt, alas! that I could not 
continue, for I had no such words of power to utter.’ It 
is easy, in the name of some kindly impulse or instinct, to 
declaim of love and hope; but in presence of actual in- 
stances of the cruelty of life, such declamation seems to 
lack reason. ‘ A voice said, Cry! and another answered, 
What shall I cry?’ The words I have are clearly too 
facile, so I must keep silence until I can find something to 
match the facts, a message which will not make me ashamed 
when I give it utterance. 

The prophet discovered what he desired in ‘the word 
of our God which abideth for ever,’ of which, like St. Paul 
in another age, he was ‘not ashamed ’; and if, in our present 
difficulty, we are to share their courage we must explore 
afresh the message brought to the world by our Lord 
Jesus Christ. This might be attempted in many ways, 
but I shall follow a line which keeps close to the special 
theme. 

1. First of all, it should be noted that Jesus deliberately 
proclaimed His gospel in face of just such facts as 
commonly bewilder and silence His weaker followers—sin 
and pain and death. These did not break in upon His 
mind, disconcertingly, as afterthoughts of which He must 
somehow find an explanation ; He had them in view from 
the beginning. The weakness of much of our religious 
teaching is that it has been conceived in an abstract, 
student’s world, where the determining events are such 
things as the reading of a great book or contact with a 
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dominant mind; and often a preacher never realizes 
how irrelevant his thinking is to actual situations until, 
somewhere in his audience, he catches sight of a stricken 
creature. But that is enough. His easy optimism, his 
flowing sentences, his confident assurance are rebuked by 
that spectacle, and it is a mark of grace in him if he leaves 
his discourse unfinished when he has thus discovered that 
it does not meet the facts. 

The words of Jesus were not of this sort—theory first, 
which required, with more or less of awkwardness, to be 
adjusted to the facts of life; they were experience coined 
into speech. They came from One with whom life went 
hardly, who for a time was carried on the tide of popular 
favour, but was hastily abandoned by those whom He had 
served, and then derided and betrayed; but His judgment 
of men did not grow cynical or sombre. In spite of abundant 
reason for thinking badly of them, He persisted in still 
accosting them as capable of the highest ; He saw the evil 
and addressed Himself to it, but He also recognized the 
good, in which we all may learn from Him now. As the 
heavy months move on, many people are crushed and over- 
whelmed by the aspect of the world; it has no look of God 
upon its face. They dwell upon the confusion and in- 
justice and ferocity until they see nothing else, and then 
they begin to ask if any message of the divine love is 
worthy of credence in a world so brutal and so callous. 
Our Lord also saw the evil, and He was swept by righteous 
indignation ; but He had eyes for something else. Even 
on the surface He enjoyed what those who yield to 
gloom or anger are apt to miss. Because to-morrow was 
threatening, He would not lose the sunshine of to-day; 
though many Scribes and Pharisees were pretenders, He 
did not regard all children as hypocrites in the making ; 
and though He knew that the cross awaited Him, He 
had eyes meanwhile for the flowers and the birds. There 
was nothing indiscriminate in His judgment of life, and 
even the most ferocious things were not allowed to cast 
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their shadow on what was clearly bright and good. In 
this He gives a lesson of sanity to all distracted periods, 
forbidding men to ignore the gladness of the daylight 
because of dreary interspaces of gloom, and teaching them 
to be a little fair to God who makes His sun to rise on the 
evil as on the good. 

This refusal to indulge in any sweeping judgments 
made His fortune in dealing with individuals, for, whilst 
acknowledging their disaster, He was able to look beyond 
it. Once by the roadside, a peasant woman came with her 
pitcher to the well, jaded and ugly and old as these women 
so quickly become, in a life without holiday and without 
interest ; and to her He spoke (overlooking her discredit- 
able past) of God’s giving nature and of that living water 
which may become a springing fountain of refreshment in 
the soul. Another day a woman notoriously bad slipped 
into the room where He was, and, falling at His feet, wept 
without restraint. Others blundered and misinterpreted 
foully, as in such a world as ours it was difficult not to do, 
for they reckoned her case incurable; but He, looking 
with measure and with reason, seeing all the evil but seeing 
also that it had limits, gave them their answer. I think, 
He said, this woman is done with her sins, or she would 
not love like this. 

His most characteristic words are all of that sort, 
belonging so closely to a situation that it is not possible to 
gather out His sayings in a book by themselves. He did 
not talk of resurrection, as His followers often have, specu- 
latively or rhetorically. He talked of it looking into the 
face of a woman who had recently buried her heart in her 
brother’s grave, and that is a most searching test of reality. 
When He spoke of prayer, it was without a hint of theory : 
a hungry child asking his mother for bread, a neighbour 
at midnight battering at a cottage door, and holding at it 
until he compels an answer, a disreputable who can imagine 
for himself no other plea than this, Have pity on me, 
Lord, for I am a bad fellow—these are the examples and 
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analogies with which He worked, vivid and concrete in the 
last degree, not merely like life but life itself. And as 
human life, in its essentials, changes not at all, these words 
have stood the test of centuries, and no man has found 
himself betrayed by them. Our Lord dealt with things 
as they are, neither shirking nor exaggerating any dark 
and ugly fact; and thus He has left to us what Words- 
worth calls ‘a message fit to be transmitted,’ which none 
need fear in any conditions to publish as a gospel. 

2. But going further, our Lord Jesus laid hands on the 
hard and cruel-seeming things, and, turning them round, 
He revealed to His friends another side of them which was 
clear and radiant ; and St. Paul was not travelling beyond 
the teaching of his Master when he said that ‘ All things 
work together for good to them that love God.’ 

Jesus was concerned not merely with what is seen but 
with deeper things which lie out of sight. Whilst we stop 
at the ugly and oppressive fact, He pushed on to take account 
of hidden facts of a higher order which lay beyond. One 
day, as we are told, He came upon a man blind from his 
birth, and thus cut off from so large a part of the interest 
and the joy of living; he was, of necessity, dependent on 
the grudging charity of strangers, a mere burden on the 
active and enjoying world. What a long continued injury 
life on such terms must be, an infliction and not a gift from 
God! What can it mean in any righteous administration ? 
that in some previous existence the man himself offended ? 
or that the parents sinned, and the penalty has settled on 
the son? ‘Neither he nor his parents,’ said Jesus, ‘but 
that the works of God might be manifested in him.’ 
Throughout these years of shadow, God has not forgotten 
His son. He gave him at the first a sturdy spirit, He has 
found him friends, He has granted to him innocent 
pleasures ; and to-day, at the last, He is going to bestow 
upon him the entrancing vision of this beautiful earth 
and the faces of kindly human creatures. ‘The works 
of God are to be manifested in him.’ That is to say, Jesus 
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riveted together the outer and the inner, conditions which 
seemed unkindly with the purpose of Him by whose grace 
such conditions may triumphantly be endured; He judged 
of God not by what was seen alone, but by seen and un- 
seen taken together. Everyone who knows his fellow- 
creatures must have met with men and women whose life, 
to all appearance, was one long martyrdom ; and yet they 
never grumbled, they made nothing of their pains, and 
magnified the most trivial enjoyments. And in such 
people it is the works of God that are manifest. But 
what we acknowledge in rare instances our Lord found 
everywhere. Dark things, in His view, had always another 
side, an intention of God not completed as yet but drawing 
towards completion ; and if we are to help our fellows, if 
we are even to bear ourselves with worthiness in a tragic 
situation, we must learn from Jesus to think and to speak 
more bravely of these dark things. One of Emerson’s 
kindly reports of the English was that ‘they see most 
clearly in a cloudy day,’ and that should still more be 
notable in a Christian man. The very obtrusiveness of 
the present perplexities should force us back on strong 
and beneficent things lying unconsidered, in the back- 
ground—the simplifying of life, the deepening of affection, 
the revived sense of duty, the return to God and prayer ; 
many works of God are manifest in our day, and they are 
the other side of the bitterness and the catastrophe. 

3. But not only have the dark things another side, our 
Lord assured us that it is this other side which is of lasting 
account. ‘ The slight trouble of the passing hour,’ says 
St. Paul, ‘ works out for us a glory beyond all comparison, 
both solid and enduring, that is, if we look at unseen things 
and not at what is seen; for the seen is transient, whilst 
the unseen is eternal.’ 

Frequently in the Old Testament the perishing race of 
men and the abiding life of God are set sharply side by 
side, and the contrast is sufficiently pathetic. ‘They 
shall perish but Thou endurest; yea, they all shall wax 
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old as doth a garment and as a vesture shalt Thou change 
them, and they shall be changed. But Thou art the same, 
and Thy years shall have no end.’ It looks as if man were 
of no account, in his coming and departure. 
The busy tribes of flesh and blood, 
With all their hopes and fears, 


Are carried downward by the flood 
And lost in following years. 


Human life, when it is thus recorded, has a pitiful air 
of ineffectualness; and men have often been paralyzed 
in their activity by the sense of the imminence of doom, 
and they have no heart to begin in face of that perpetual 
threat. Death reigns, and that fact shadows all. But 
Jesus was much more inclined to say that life reigns. 
The seed dies, it is true, but only in order that it may more 
abundantly live. A man loses his life, but by that means 
alone he really finds it. Every step of moral progress 
in the world has been taken at the cost of life and endur- 
ance. If anyone chooses to dwell upon the process, he 
may exclaim against the prodigal expense, but scarcely 
if he looks to the result. ‘If it die, it brings forth much 
fruit.’ Goethe says that ‘Death is nature’s expert con- 
trivance for getting abundance of life,’ and no one who 
has learned from Jesus how to think of life and death will 
stumble at the paradox. ‘Iam come that ye might have 
life and abundance of it,’ was a saying of His own, but 
that abundant life was gained for the world by means of the 
blackness of eclipse. ‘ If it be possible, let this cup pass,’ 
He cried, as if He had reached the limit of endurance; and 
later He said, ‘My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me ?’ 
For He knew the dark night of the soul, but He also knew 
the gladness of the morning; so we must learn from His 
word and from His life to trust more constantly in the 
victory of life and light and love, even though for the 
moment these may be driven out of sight. 

‘A voice saying, Cry; and another answered, What 
can I cry when death and sorrow and darkness stop my 
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mouth ? Tell men this at least that God’s word is strong 
to break the power and the fear of death.” Some messages 
are saved from exposure mainly by the shortness of memory 
of those to whom they are addressed, for they would be 
laughed at in a year or two, if they had not been con- 
clusively forgotten. But to the messages of Jesus time 
has proved friend and minister, for one perplexity has been 
cleared and then another. Life and love are always 
found the stronger if time is given to them. And thus it 
comes that His word maintains its credit as ‘a message 
fit to be transmitted,’ able to endure the searching test 
of proclamation even in an evil day. 


W. M. MacGREGOR 








THE CONVERSION OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE AND THE CONVERSION 
OF CHINA 


A COMPARISON AND A CONTRAST 


AFTER a period of about three centuries, the Christian 
religion was firmly established in the Roman Empire. In 
a sense the conflict was over, and the question as to which 
religion was to prevail was finally closed. 

If we leave out of consideration the early Nestorian 
mission of the seventh century, and start with the active 
propaganda which followed the efforts of St. Francis 
Xavier after the middle of the sixteenth century, we may 
say that Christianity has been exerting an active influence 
in China for about three centuries and a half. Protestant 
missions began a little more than a century ago in 1807 
with the coming of Robert Morrison to Canton. 

It may not be: altogether uninteresting to compare 
these two great undertakings of the Christian Church— 
the conquest of the Roman Empire and the conquest of 
China—and to point out some analogies and some differ- 
ences. It is a large subject, and can only be treated in a 
very inadequate way in the limited space at our command. 


I 


We will direct our attention in the first place to the 
preparation for the reception of Christianity. From our 
study of church history, we have become familiar with 
the thought that providentially the Roman Empire was 


prepared for the reception of Christian truth by many 
different forces and influences. 
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1. Through the diaspora the Jewish church acted as a 
great witness to the monotheistic idea. 

2. The Empire itself by the extension of its boundaries 
became increasingly cosmopolitan, and racial barriers were 
levelled. Even an African and a Spaniard could wear 
the purple and sit upon the throne of Cesar. 

3. The old religion had lost much of its force, and the 
educated classes ceased to believe in the ancient mytho- 
logies as divine or authoritative. Philosophers transformed 
the gods into abstractions. 

4. The teaching of Plato and Seneca favoured the idea 
of the unity of God, and excited in men’s hearts the hope 
of a future life. 

5. By its wonderful organization the Empire was 
united into one great whole. The means of communication 
were admirable, and the splendid Roman roads acted as 
arteries connecting Rome with the outlying provinces. 
The wonderful Greek language was spoken and understood 
by those who laid any claim to learning. 

6. It was an age of transition. Rome learnt from 
those she conquered, and the influence of other religions 
and other philosophies brought in a spirit of scepticism, 
and led men to inquire afresh as to what is truth. 

Turning to China, can we find anything at all corre- 
sponding to this? At first we might feel inclined to reply 
in the negative, for, as we know, China was almost entirely 
isolated from the rest of the world for hundreds of years, 
and developed her own peculiar type of civilization inde- 
pendent of external influences. Her attitude of contempt 
for ‘ western barbarians’ was due to her having been cut 
off so long from the rest of the world. 

Further reflection, however, enables us to perceive that 
in many ways God has been preparing China for the re- 
ception of higher truth. 

1. Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism with all their 
dross contain much fine gold, and have been schoolmasters 
to lead men to Christ. Confucian ethics are based upon 
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the belief in Shangti or Heaven, a great power which 
makes for righteousness ; Buddhism paves the way for the 
understanding of the Incarnation, the real great self- 
abnegation of Christ, ‘who though He was rich, yet for 
your sakes He became poor, that ye through His poverty 
might become rich.’ Taoism with its mysticism emphasizes 
the idea of the possibility of communion between God and 
man. 
2. There has been a decline in the strength of the old 
religions. They have lost their pristine force, and men 
are questioning as to why they are unproductive of higher 
moral character. 

3. The people are marvellously homogeneous, and 
one written language serves as a means of communication 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. It is a 
wonderful instrument in the hands of those who wish to 
spread any propaganda. 

4. Confucian ideals have led the Chinese to have an 
intense admiration for learning. The scholar has always 
been considered as the highest of the fourfold division of 
society. The order is scholars, farmers, artisans, merchants. 
The one who goes to them as a teacher commands at once 
their respect. 

5. The Chinese are a people of high moral ideals, and 
a religion which leads to practical morality commends 
itself to them. 

6. Foreign trade and commerce have forced them to 
come into communication with the rest of the world. 
Their minds have become receptive of new ideas. The 
authority of the old education has been undermined, and 
the value of western science has begun to be appreciated. 
The impact of the West on the East, to use a familiar 
expression, has produced a situation in many ways 
similar to the period of the renaissance in European 
history. 

In all of these ways, then, we may see how providenti- 
ally the way has been opened, and we may speak just as 
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truly of the preparation of China as we do of the preparation 
of the Roman Empire. 


II 


Before Christianity was finally established in the 
Roman Empire there was a long period of conflict. We 
are familiar with the story of the persecutions, but what 
surprises us is the fact that good emperors persecuted even 
more than the bad ones. It seems strange that although 
the Roman Empire was constantly adopting new cults, 
and setting up new gods in their pantheon, yet there was 
nothing but hostility towards Christianity. To summarize 
very briefly the reasons for the unpopularity of Christianity 
we may say : 

1. The Christians refused to worship the national gods 
and to worship the genius of Cesar. This made it possible 
to bring against them the charge of lese-majesty. When 
calamities occurred it was natural to attribute them to 
the fact that the gods were angry at the way they were 
slighted by the Christians. 

2. The Christian religion came from the barbarians, 
and from the worst of all barbarians, the filthy Jews. 

8. Jesus was not a national god although He claimed 
to be a king. 

4. The Christians established secret societies, and per- 
formed their rites within closed doors. It was easy to 
believe that they ate flesh, indulged in immoral orgies and 
worshipped the ass. 

5. The Christians were unsociable, and refused to take 
part in festivals and to attend the theatres. They were 
a third people in addition to the Roman citizens and to 
the Jews. 

6. They interfered with idolatry. 

7. They were aggressive. They wanted to make con- 
verts of others, and often brought about division and 
strife in families by leading some of the members of a 
household to accept the new religion. 
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Turning to China we cannot fail to see that Christianity 
has also passed through a period of conflict. It has often 
been stated that the Chinese have been liberal in their 
treatment of other religions. When we come to investigate 
closely, we find that the liberality has been of the same 
character as that displayed in the Roman Empire. Foreign 
cults have been allowed provided they did not interfere 
in any way with the national religion. When the Jesuit 
missionaries first came to China they met with little opposi- 
tion, and even were treated with imperial favour. During 
the reign of Kanghsi there occurred the controversy in 
regard to the term to be used for the name of God, and 
in regard to the permissibility of ancestor worship. When 
the Pope decided both of these questions contrary to the 
opinions of the Emperor, we find an immediate change of 
attitude on the part of the Chinese authorities, and hostility 
replaces friendship. The reasons for the unpopularity of 
Christianity in China have been similar to those in the 
Roman Empire : 

1. Much has been made of its foreign origin. It has 
been regarded as the religion of the West, and Christ has 
been called the sage of western nations. It has appeared 
unreasonable to the Chinese that the sage of the West 
should be preferred to their own great sage, Confucius. 

2. There has always been dread of the Church as an 
organization. It has looked to the Chinese like the estab- 
lishment of an imperium in imperio. For a long time 
they have distinguished between the Kuo ming (the subjects 
of the Empire) and the Chiao-min (the people of the Church), 
and the latter have been treated as if they were a separate 
class. 

8. The Church has been suspected of being a secret 
society. In the riots which occurred in 1892, the same 
sort of calumny was spread in regard to the illicit customs 
of Christians as were prevalent in the Roman Empire 
during the period of persecution. 

4, The Chinese have been disturbed by the aggressive- 
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ness of the Christian religion. It has in a sense brought 
a sword and not peace, for it has resulted in breaking up 
the solidarity of the family, and winning some away from 
the worship of the ancestors. 

One might refer to other disturbing influences. Un- 
doubtedly both the Roman Catholic and the Protestant 
churches have interfered at times on behalf of their con- 
verts, arousing the anger of the officials, and this has led 
the Chinese to suspect that Christianity in its propaganda 
relied not only on the power of moral suasion, but was 
backed up by the countries who protected the missionaries 
and their disciples. 

The extent of persecution in the Roman Empire has 
probably been exaggerated, and the number of those who 
lost their lives has been overestimated. We would not 
detract in any way from the heroism displayed during the 
period of persecution, but at the same time we know that 
the martyr who died bravely for his faith was the excep- 
tion, and that the majority of Christians when they met 
the stern test recanted, or in some other way avoided 
death. During the uprising of the Boxers in northern 
China in the year 1900, the Church passed through the 
fires of persecution. There were marvellous instances of 
fidelity, and there were the sad cases of the many who 
lapsed. On the whole, if we compare the persecution in 
China with that in the Roman Empire, we are inclined to 
believe that it affords the same spectacle of constancy 
under extreme peril. At the same time there was the 
winnowing of the chaff from the wheat. 

Returning to the conflict in the Roman Empire, we 
know that bodily persecution was not the only foe. Glover in 
his very interesting book, The Conflict of Religion in the Early 
Roman Empire, describes the conflict between Christianity 
and other religions. Some strove to cleanse the old mytho- 
logies and return to the simple faith of the old heroic 
times. Others sought to establish new religions and 
sought help in the warmer worships of the East. The 
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great gods of Egypt, Isis and Serapis, found many devotees. 
The greatest rival of Christianity was Mithras, the sun 
god, the all-seeing, the author and protector of life, the 
purifier, the giver of immortality. An elaborate ritual 
and organization was developed in connexion with this 
cult, and Constantine the Great perhaps divided his 
allegiance between the sun god and Jesus Christ. 
Philosophers and men like Celsus wrote their trenchant 
criticisms of the Christian religion, and the pen was a 
more powerful opponent than the sword. The Emperor 
Julian attempted to keep the Christians from obtaining 
the culture necessary for any one ambitious to occupy a 
high position in society or in the government, by forbidding 
the study of the classical literature in Christian schools. 
When we study the religious situation in China at the 
present time, we find much that is similar. In the first 
place there has been a determined effort to revive Con- 
fucianism. The sage of China has been elevated to a place 
of honour equal with Heaven and Earth. His birthday 
is celebrated in somewhat the same way as the Christians 
keep Christmas. Ku Hung-ming, a brilliant but erratic 
scholar, writes, ‘Confucianism with its way of the superior 
man, little as the Englishman suspects, will one day change 
the social order and break up the civilization of Europe.’ 
There have been fresh signs of vigour in connexion with 
Buddhism. Missionaries have come over from Japan to 
put new fife into the cult in China. In connexion with 
the temples, schools have been founded in which English 
and western science are taught. Hospitals have been 
opened as an evidence of the practical benevolence of the 
religion of Buddha. Furthermore there have been attempts 
to found an eclectic religion, one that would cull from 
each religion its highest teaching and make a compound 
which will be superior to all. 
A careful study of the magazines published and circulated 
in China shows that a very large space is given to the 
discussion of religious questions. One is surprised to see 
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how strongly the claims of Buddhism are advocated. The 
Chinese are searching for a new national religion and 
appear to be impressed with the thought that the country 
must have a religion. Of course there are some who 
assume the attitude of the western agnostic, and who advise 
the doing away with all religious discussion. They regard 
religion as a source of weakness to a nation, and not as in 
any way beneficial. Formerly the Christians suffered civil 
disabilities by the policy of the government in regard to 
education. Mission schools could not be registered by the 
Department of Education, and their graduates were not 
recognized as being on the same footing as graduates of 
government institutions. 

The greater the advance of Christianity in the Roman 
Empire, the more determined the opposition, and thus it 
has been in China also. 


III 


We pass now to an estimate of the progress of Chris- 
tianity in the Roman Empire and in China. Here Har- 
nack’s book, The Expansion of Christianity, is a valuable. 
guide. Inthe Roman Empire we know that at first progress 
was slow. The Church was established in the cities and 
towns, and there were but few Christians in the country 
districts. For the most part the converts belonged to the 
great middle class and were artisans or small tradesmen. 
Gibbon thought he could estimate the number of Christians 
in the reign of Decius (4.D. 249) at about one twentieth of 
the entire population. Others place it at atwelfth. Origen 
tells us that he found the number of Christians extremely 
small in many of the places which he visited in his travels. 
It was during the fifty or sixty years previous to Dio- 
cletian’s persecution (A.D. 308) that the first notable ex- 
pansion of the Church took place, and it was this rapid 
advance which led to the decision to make one more 
determined effort to suppress a religion which was becoming 
too powerful. 
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It is interesting to note in regard to the methods used 
for the spread of Christianity that there were no mass 
movements, but that it was handed on from individual 
to individual through what we call ‘personal dealing.’ 
‘Of revivalist preaching in the modern sense, history has 
scarcely any record. The wandering evangelist of sub- 
apostolic times soon came to an ignoble end. The aim of 
the later evangelists was to convince in conversation and 
to win by friendliness rather than to incite or impress.’ 

As to the extent to which Christianity had spread at 
the opening of the fourth century, Harnack divides the 
Roman Empire into four sections. 

(a) Those provinces in which Christianity numbered 
nearly one half of the population and represented the most 
widely spread or even the standard religion. Under this 
head he includes Asia Minor, with the exception of some 
of the out of the way districts, Phrygia, Bithynia and 
Pontus. Here the Christian Church had been established 
from the earliest times. 

(b) Those places in which Christianity formed a very 
material portion of the population, influencing the leading 
classes and the general culture of the people and being 
capable of holding its own with other religions. This 
class includes Antioch in Syria, Cyprus, Alexandria, Egypt, 
Rome, Lower Italy and parts of Middle Italy, Africa 
Proconsularis and Numidia, the southern coast of Gaul, 
Achaia, Thessaly and Macedonia. 

(c) Those places where Christians were sparsely scattered, 
such as Palestine, Phoenicia, Arabia, Mesopotamia, the 
northern districts of Middle Italy and the eastern section 
of Upper Italy. 

(d) Those places in which the Christian Church was ex- 
tremely weak, or where it was hardly to be found at all, 
as in Philistia, the northern and northwest coast of the 
Black Sea, the western section of Upper Italy, Middle and 
Upper Gaul, Belgica, Germany and Rhaetia. 

He concludes that there were not more than 10,000 
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Christians in the outlying provinces of the Empire. He 
also points out the striking difference between the eastern 
and western halves of the Empire. Naturally the centre 
of population of the Christian Church at the beginning of 
the fourth century was in the East, near the cradle of its 
birth. Constantine had stayed for some years at the court 
of Diocletian in Nicomedia, and through his own observation 
had been led to appreciate the power and influence of the 
Christian religion. As we now know, political motives had 
a large share in leading him to adopt Christianity as the 
national religion. 

Turning to China, what analogies can we discover ? 
Here, too, Christianity made slow progress at first, and 
this is especially true in regard to Protestant missions. 
The early Jesuit missionaries, as we have said, met with 
considerable success, but they came before the troublous 
period which followed on the determined effort of western 
nations to open up China to foreign commerce. For a 
long time the efforts of the Christian Church were confined 
to the cities on the coast—to the open ports—and it was 
only after China had yielded to force that the propaganda 
could be extended inland. The cities and towns have 
been influenced more than the country districts. According 
to the latest statistics, Roman Catholic missions report 
1,581,216 Christians and 452,695 catechumens, making 
the total number of adherents about two million. As has 
already been pointed out, their success has been retarded 
by their policy of protecting their converts by bringing 
political pressure to bear on the government. This has 
made them unpopular with the Chinese authorities. Pro- 
testant missions, beginning at least two centuries later, 
report a total of 356,209 adherents. Although this figure 
seems comparatively small, yet when we recollect that 
in 1890, only twenty-five years ago, the number of com- 
municants was estimated at 37,000, we see what a rapid 
increase there has been in recent years. 

Modern missions bring in a new feature in methods, 
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different from anything employed in the Roman Empire. 
Through the establishment of schools and hospitals large 
numbers are reached, and forces which are difficult to 
measure accurately are set free for leavening the country. 

Comparing the progress of Christianity in the Roman 
Empire with that in China for three centuries, we are led 
to the conclusion that China has not yet been as much 
christianized as the Roman Empire was in the year A.D. 825. 
If we take the population of China as 400,000,000, we 
might say that with 2,000,000 baptized Christians (counting 
both Roman and Protestant converts) the proportion works 
out as one in every two hundred. This is far from what 
was accomplished in the Roman Empire where the pro- 
portion may have been as high as one in every twenty. 
But the difficulties to be surmounted in China have un- 
doubtedly been greater than those in the Roman Empire, 
and the number of people to be reached is probably six 
or seven times as large. 

The present force of workers is very inadequate. If 
we should count all Christian workers, foreign and Chinese, 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, and divide the population 
by this number, the result would show that there is about 
one Christian worker for every 20,000 people. 

Then there is the great difficulty which arises from the 
fact that it is a propaganda directed and largely carried 
on not by citizens of the country, but by foreigners. This 
raises a host of problems too numerous to be discussed. 
While foreign influence is so strong it is almost impossible 
to make Christianity indigenous. It will come in course 
of time, but only as the native church becomes stronger 
and capable of more self-government, self-support and self- 
propagation. 

Furthermore, there is a great loss incurred by the lack 
of organic unity. In the Roman Empire there was one 
Catholic Church. Of course it had its schisms like those 
of the Montanists and Donatists, and it had its tendencies 
to heretical teaching, but still it developed as a unity, and 
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made its appeal to the imagination as one great divine 
society. A wonderful organization was built up and there 
was little room for confusing rivalry and overlapping. 
Although we may emphasize the fact that Protestant 
churches with all their differences are yet of one heart and 
mind as to the great essentials of the Christian religion 
yet we must at the same time confess that the Christian 
propaganda is greatly hindered by our divisions. None 
realize more deeply the need of unity than those engaged 
in pushing forward the frontier of the Christian Church. 


IV 


We turn lastly to the consideration of the power in- 
herent in Christianity by which it conquered in the Roman 
Empire. Professor A. R. MacEwen, D.D., in his address * 
at the Edinburgh Conference, gave a very clear analysis of 
the appeal of the Gospel of Christ in the Roman Empire. 

(1) It proclaimed, as the great fundamental truth, the 
Unity of God. In the Roman world men were perplexed, 
burdened and plagued by the multiplicity of deities 
which had some claim to be propitiated. Judaism with 
its doctrine of the one only God won more converts than 
is generally supposed. Christian teachers proclaimed the 
same truth in a more attractive form by preaching the 
Incarnation and the mediation of the God-man. Harnack 
has called the following sayings, the first from Irenaeus 
and the second from Tertullian, epoch-making statements : 
‘He became what we are in order that He might make 
us what He is,’ and ‘ He took our place in order that we 
may have His place.’ In the early presentation of the 
Gospel neither the Incarnation nor the Atonement was 
preached in a way to infringe upon the unity of God. 

(2) It gave men the assurance of immortality and of 
future blessedness. The lives of the early Christians, as 
Gibbon recognizes, were other-worldly. They faced per- 


1 World Missionary Comference Reports, vol. ix. pp. 199-202. 
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secution and hardship with the expectation of joy and 
recompense in heaven. Their conception of the future 
life was much more definite than the vague and misty ideas 
of the heathen. Christianity was a gospel of the resurrec- 
tion. Often the ire of their persecutors was raised to a 
higher pitch because of the patient endurance of sufferings 
by the martyrs. ‘ After the martyrdoms of Lyons and 
Vienne, the savage persecutors, eager to stamp out the 
new religion, burned the bones of the martyrs and threw 
the ashes into the Rhine. ‘“‘ There,” they said, with a 
stupid sneer, “‘they are beyond the help of their God ; 
they will now give up that hope of heaven which enables 
them to bear torture.” ’ 

(3) It gave a practical example of brotherhood. The 
Christians formed a community, the members of which 
were united together by the bonds of love and charity. 
All were loyal to the society, the spirit of which was love. 
They cared for their own sick and poor, and in their dealings 
with one another were actuated by confidence instead of 
suspicion. This love of theirs overflowed beyond the 
bounds of their own community and extended to the 
wretched and needy among the heathen. Their persecutors 
were often surprised by their willingness to forgive injuries, 
and their unselfishness in time of plague in nursing those 
who had formerly been their enemies. 

Turning to China we ask, what is it that commends 
Christianity to the people of that country? Various 
attempts are made to present the Christian religion in such 
a way as to make it popular. The emphasis is sometimes 
laid on the moral and social and economic benefits of 
Christianity. The spirit of national consciousness has 
been stirred in China, and those who are beginning to 
understand what patriotism is are in quest of what will 
make the nation strong. Christianity is preached as the 
panacea of all ills, for it will develop the moral life of the 
people, and from this will follow the integrity which will 
enable them to carry on industrial and commercial enter- 
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prises in such a way as to enrich the country. The line of 
thought is familiar, and undoubtedly contains much sound 
reasoning. If we mistake not, however, the real appeal 
of the Gospel in China is the same as it was in the Roman 
Empire. The doctrine of the unity of God brings order 
and peace where all was confusion. The truth of the 
Incarnation reveals to men the true knowledge of the nature 
of God and His fatherhood, and brings with it the new 
spiritual dynamic for the cleansing of human nature. 
The certainty of personal immortality takes the place of 
the Buddhist wheel of transmigration, and the vague 
ideas connected with ancestral worship. The new sense 
of brotherhood, and the spirit of love and helpfulness are 
substituted for suspicion, distrust and deceit. One notices 
immediately in the intercourse between Christians the 
increase in frankness and sincerity, and the absence of the 
formality and superficial politeness which serve to keep 
personalities at a distance from one another. That same 
unique society which developed in the Roman Empire is 
growing up in China, and it is coming to have a great 
and increasing influence. What St. Paul called the power, 
the dynamic force of the gospel of Christ, is felt more and 
more. 

If there is one thing more than another taught by Christian 
missions, it is the unity of human nature. The differences 
are on the surface, the deep desires of the human heart 
are always the same. Heathenism with all its variations 
is very much a unity in its principles. It is a misguided, 
misdirected search for peace of the soul. It fails to satisfy, 
and men turn to Him who said, ‘I am the light of the 
world,’ and obtain at last the rest for which they seek. 

The Christian Church undertook a stupendous task 
when it began the conversion of the Roman Empire to 
Christ. To those who were out of sympathy with its 
teaching, it seemed the height of folly to suppose that the 
Man of Nazareth could ever win. The effort at first must 
have appeared barren and fruitless. The Christian Church 
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again embarked on a difficult enterprise when missionaries 
entered the dense forests of Europe to convert our heathen 
ancestors. We are now living in another great missionary 
epoch. Upon the Church has been imposed the labour 
of christianizing the East. The success of the past fills 
us with a spirit of optimism. We believe that Christianity 
is the universal religion, and that it will prevail everywhere. 
Judging from what took place in the Roman Empire we 
may expect eventually a similar victory in China. 
F. L. Hawks Pott 
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THE VITAL FORCES OF JAPANESE 
BUDDHISM IN RELATION TO 
CHRISTIANITY * 


I 


BuppuisM first reached Japan in the sixth century and it 
has therefore had a history in this land of more than thirteen 
hundred years. And just because Buddhism has been so 
long one of the religions, if not the religion of Japan, it is 
not only a great factor in the life of this generation but 
will have some place also in the future civilization of this 
people ; for the Japanese saying that ‘What goes before 
becomes master’ has at least an element of truth in it. 
Certainly the attitude of a great many Christian workers 
who ignore Buddhism and regard it a spent force is a 
serious mistake. While it is true that the great period of 
Japanese Buddhism lies back in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and while I am confident that the future will 
belong even less to Buddhism than the present, it must 
not be assumed that Japan will cast off its old religions like 
a worn-out garment. If Buddhism is not to be a con- 
structive force in the future civilization of Japan, it will 
nevertheless be a force that must be reckoned with. The 
direction of a stream is determined not only by the direc- 
tion in which the water is flowing at any one point but also 
by the obstacles it meets on its way. And so even if 
Buddhism should be a dried-up stream, the river-bed which 
it has made through Japanese life, and the boulders it has 
left all over these island fields, will determine to a greater 


1 Articles on ‘ The Vital Forces of Buddhism in Ceylon and in Burma’ appeared in 
IRM. July 1914, pp. 470-87 and April 1915, pp. 232-47. 
A fuller treatment of the subject of Japanese Buddhism will be found in the Deems 
Lectures for 1913, which Dr. Reischauer ee to publish early in 1916. 
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or less extent the direction and speed of the new currents 
of life which are flowing into this land from other sources. 

But that Buddhism is not altogether a spent force or 
a dried-up stream may be seen from the fact that the great 
masses of the people, especially the rural and village 
communities which comprise about eighty per cent of the 
population, are more or less earnest Buddhists. There 
are still, in round numbers, 72,000 temples, 37,000 Buddha 
halls and numerous small private shrines. Statistics as 
to the number of priests, monks and neophytes are difficult 
to secure, but it would seem that these number at least 
115,000 ; and of these about 70,000 are classified as propa- 
gandists. The city of Kyoto, a few years ago, saw the 
erection of a temple which cost over $1,500,000. The 
massive pillars of this imposing structure were hoisted into 
place by long ropes made of the hair of devout Buddhist 
mothers and daughters. In 1911, at a celebration in 
honour of the founder of one of the leading sects, over 
700,000 people visited Kyoto. And at a similar occasion 
in Tokyo thousands and tens of thousands of people came 
to the great Shiba temples, where in four different tents 
eloquent priests were proclaiming the gospel of Buddha 
and the mercy of Amida. Buddhist missionaries are being 
sent to the outlying portions of the empire and even to 
foreign countries. Many of the professors of the great 
universities are either Buddhists or at least incline toward 
the Buddhist philosophy of life. And whether avowedly 
Buddhist or not, the great bulk of Japan’s population 
necessarily bears the Buddhist impress on its life; for a 
religion which has been dominant for a thousand years 
and which has contributed so much to the civilization of 
a people as Buddhism has, cannot be discarded in a day. 


II 


(1) In answering the question, What are the vital forces 
in Japanese Buddhism and what relation do they sustain 
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to Christianity ? I must first call attention to the fact 
that Japanese Buddhism is in many ways very different 
from the Buddhism of Ceylon, Burma and the south, and 
also quite different from the Buddhism of the founder, 
preserved best in the Pali scriptures. Japanese Buddhism 
is the furthest development of Mahayana or Great Vehicle 
Buddhism, as distinguished from Hinayana, or Little 
Vehicle Buddhism. These are, of course, relative terms, 
but in general the former is a much more expanded and 
comprehensive system than the latter; for it contains not 
only practically everything which is found in Hinayana 
Buddhism, but a great deal more, and frequently doctrines 
and practices which are quite contradictory. This is so 
because Mahayana Buddhism, even before it reached Japan, 
was the product of an evolution of many years, and while 
it has historic connexions with the religion of Gautama, it 
has equally vital connexions with life-currents and civiliza- 
tions which often run counter to the currents of primitive 
Buddhism. Mahayana Buddhism is really a mighty stream 
of many waters, beginning in India and flowing first north- 
ward and then eastward across the continent of Asia, ever 
growing in volume as it advanced and carrying with it the 
philosophies and superstitions of many a local cult and 
national religion. A thousand years had this mixed 
stream been flowing on and on before it finally reached 
Japan. Naturally, therefore, the Buddhism which reached 
these shores was no longer the pure religion of the founder. 
It contained elements of Gautama’s religion, especially in 
its ethical teachings; Japanese Buddhism to this day 
contains these. But many of even the cardinal elements 
of religion were Buddhist only in name, and so much of 
Japanese Buddhism to-day is Buddhist only in name. 
In fact the scriptures which are most highly regarded in 
Japan seem to differ most widely from the teachings of 
the founder. Of course, the orthodox Buddhist will not 
admit this. He holds that the contents of the huge canon 
of more than 5000 volumes are the direct or indirect teach- 
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ings of the master ; and what to an outsider appear as flat 
contradictions he explains by the convenient theory that 
contradictions are but opposite sides of the same truth 
and that they are but accommodations of the master’s 
teachings to meet the various needs of mankind. 

(2) It may seem strange, but the most vital forces in 
Japanese Buddhism to-day are forces which are not dis- 
tinctively Buddhistic, nor even always distinctively re- 
ligious, though they are more or less directed by the Buddhist 
spirit. 

(a) The strongest force in Japanese Buddhism to-day is 
the fact that Buddhism has been the religion of Japan for 
more than a thousand years. It is in possession of the 
field. During its long history it has contributed much to 
Japanese civilization. Japanese architecture, sculpture, 
painting, literature, philosophy, much of the outer para- 
phernalia of religion as well as the dominant religious 
ideas, are all unthinkable apart from Buddhism. And 
while Buddhism has lost its hold to a certain extent as a 
religion, its hold through these other spheres is still tre- 
mendous. Christianity on the other hand is a foreign 
religion, and however excellent it may be, the average 
Japanese feels that it is a foreign element and so cannot 
be admitted into the inner shrine of life without reserve. 
To be sure, the progressive elements may not hesitate to 
turn to Christianity because of its foreign nature, but still 
the great mass of the people are slow to turn from what is 
their very own to that which comes as a stranger. The 
Christian apologist may point out that Buddhism, too, was 
once a foreign religion, and just as the ancients turned to 
it, so to-day Japanese should turn to Christianity for it is 
the fulfilment of all things true; but this line of thought 
does not make a very strong appeal because of another 
fact which may be regarded as the second vital element in 
Japanese Buddhism to-day. 

(b) Buddhism emphasizes the fact that it has identified 
itself completely with the spirit of Japan and everything 
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Japanese. That is, the emphasis is not placed simply on 
what Buddhism has contributed to Japan, but on the fact 
that it has accommodated itself to suit the Japanese 
genius. It has become thoroughly japanicized. It is the 
champion of things Japanese and where its own genetic 
principles conflict with the Japanese spirit, it is ever ready 
to change its principles to suit the Japanese heart. This 
is of course an appeal to Japanese patriotism, and in making 
it Buddhists seek to put Christianity in a bad light. Chris- 
tianity is represented as an enemy of the state, for do not 
Christians put loyalty to Christ and the truth above loyalty 
to earthly rulers? The Christian apologist points out 
that the highest patriotism is that which seeks the highest 
good of a nation, which to him is naturally bound up with 
the kingdom of God. But this answer does not always 
satisfy, for the average Japanese takes a purely utilitarian 
attitude towards religion. He may welcome Christianity 
if it can be shown that it will advance his personal and 
national interests along the lines he thinks they should be 
advanced. No true Christian can make such a promise, 
for he cannot trim his religion to suit the wishes of men, 
but must seek to make men’s lives conform to the truth. 
This high demand of Christianity makes it less popular 
than a religion like Buddhism which always compromises 
in order to make itself acceptable. ‘Therefore,’ says a 
recent Buddhist writer, ‘if even in the least degree it is 
desired that Christianity shall strike down its roots, influ- 
ence the national mind, and thus prosper, it is necessary 
that plans should be made to reconcile it with our great 
national principles and customs. If to do this it be necessary 
to throw over the doctrine of a most high God, throw it 
over. If it be necessary to modify it, let it be modified. 
If it be possible to give it a conciliatory interpretation, it 
should be done.’ These are plain words, but they express 
the attitude of many a Japanese Buddhist. He is first 
a patriot and then a Buddhist, and is ready at any time 
to surrender truth itself if it appears to conflict with the 
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national spirit. It goes without saying that no real Christian 
will trim his religion to that extent, however much he may 
seek to become all things to all men; and a religion that 
succeeds at that cost is not worth having. 

(c) A third element of strength in Buddhism to-day is 
the claim (and this claim is generally admitted) that 
Buddhism is a more profound philosophy than Christianity. 
It has a canon of more than 5000 volumes, and the contents 
of these are believed to be so profound that only the scholar 
can understand them. And what is so profound is worthy 
of the highest reverence. I have heard even Japanese 
Christians speak as if Buddhism were really more profound 
as a philosophy of life than Christianity. They say that 
Christianity is a more practical religion than Buddhism, 
but that as a philosopliy it is not so deep. Nothing could 
prove better what a strong hold Buddhism still has on the 
Japanese mind, for it is characteristically Buddhistic to 
separate truth from life. Christianity is so very simple 
that even a child can understand its essentials, and because 
of this it must be shallow. It will be a long time before 
Buddhist Japan will learn the great lesson that all the great 
and profound things are really very simple, and that a 
philosophy which does not rest on life and which does not 
minister to the practical needs of life is really not worthy 
of the name. 

But not only is Buddhism believed to be a more pro- 
found philosophy than Christianity, Buddhist philosophy 
is being restated in terms of the antitheistic philosophies 
of the West. Buddhists are trying to show that their 
philosophy anticipated practically all the main theories of 
modern science; and with a little addition here and an 
omission there this can be made quite plausible, just as the 
western student can go back to Greek philosophy and find 
there the outlines of most modern scientific theories. The 
Buddhist doctrine of Karma is pictured as the doctrine of 
the correlation and conservation of energy, or in a more 
general way, as the reign of natural law. The Buddhist 
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theory of the gradation of beings is shown to be an early 
form of the Darwinian theory of evolution, and so on. 
What these modern Buddhists seem to forget is the fact 
that the West has had these foreshadowings in its philo- 
_sophy, but that these have never been regarded as fit 
substitutes for the Christian religion. And they cannot 
be made so to-day, for, after all, they do not deal with 
the real problems of human life. 

(d) A fourth factor that must be reckoned with in modern 
Buddhism is the fact that it really demands nothing of its 
adherents. A religion which is supposed to be very pro- 
found and yet which trims its doctrines to suit people’s 
whims and makes no real demands upon its adherents in 
the way of a higher and purer life, is naturally popular. 
That is, its very weakness as a true religion becomes an 
element of apparent strength. It can almost be said 
that Buddhism to-day demands nothing of an adherent 
but his dead body to be buried and the funeral expenses ; 
and if the relatives are pious, the cost for saying mass. 
If the human heart naturally hungered and thirsted for 
righteousness, Buddhism would have less hold than it has. 
There are of course the nobler spirits, but the great masses 
feed largely upon the husks of religion. Interest in the 
temples is kept up by all sorts of festivals which are far 
more of the nature of a Coney Island scene than anything 
religious. And it is not a mere accident that the most 
popular temples are frequently surrounded by that which 
gratifies the lust of the flesh rather than the things of the 
spirit. 

(e) A fifth element in modern Buddhism which should 
be mentioned in this connexion is the so-called broad- 
mindedness of the better educated Buddhists who are 
preaching the doctrine that all religions are essentially the 
same. ‘ It is important to be religious, but it really makes 
no difference what religion one professes—all lead to the 
same goal. I will not oppose Christianity,’ reasons this 
broad-minded Buddhist, ‘in fact, I will commend it! as a 
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good religion—good for the other fellow, for my wife, my 
children and my neighbours. But as for me, I prefer the 
liberty of the broad-minded Buddhist who knows that all 
religions are essentially one, and no religion must be taken 
too seriously.” The West, too, knows this type of man, 
but he flourishes peculiarly well in a Buddhist atmosphere, 
for Buddhist philosophy is fundamentally agnostic and 
denies the possibility of really knowing anything as to the 
great issues of life. Human personality is but a momentary 
wave upon the ocean of eternal oneness in which there is 
no real distinction between truth and error, righteousness 
and sin. ‘ What is the real use of striving for character 
and sacrificing present comforts for an uncertain goal, for 
after a few years we shall all sink back into the indiffer- 
ent Absolute.’ It is this broad-minded indifference, the 
dominant note in the Buddhism of the educated classes, 
which constitutes the most dangerous force that Christianity 
has to face in Japan to-day. 

Now these forces in modern Buddhism can hardly be 
said to deal with the fundamentals of religion, but the 
spirit that dominates them is essentially the Buddhist 
spirit. It is the spirit of compromise which grows out of 
the agnostic position of all Buddhist philosophy. Buddhism 
won its place in Japan and it seeks to hold it by compromis- 
ing with everything that opposes it, and it will sacrifice truth 
itself in order to succeed. Why not, seeing that it regards 
truth as purely relative ? In this spirit it is fundamentally 
opposed to the Christian spirit which seeks to follow truth 
at all costs, even at the cost of failure. In this atmosphere 
Christians are often tempted to compromise, especially to 
compromise with the better elements in Buddhism and 
simply to preach a gospel of fulfilment; for did not the 
Master himself say that He came not to destroy but to 
fulfil, and did not the first great missionary say that he 
became all things to all men ? 

(8) It is therefore highly desirable to show briefly what 
is the relation of Japanese Buddhism to Christianity in 
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the fundamentals of religion. Especially is this important 
now, since so much is being said about the currents in 
Japanese Buddhism which seem to run parallel with the 
Christian stream of life. 

(a) First let us consider the idea of God in Japanese 
Buddhism. Japanese Buddhism has a real idea of God, or 
rather many ideas of God. In this it differs fundamentally 
from the religion of Gautama ; for though Gautama was not 
an avowed atheist he was practically one. Japanese Buddh- 
ism entertains almost every possible shade of the idea of 
God. Popular Buddhism is polytheistic. I cannot here show 
how this came about historically, but even before Buddhism 
reached Japan it was grossly polytheistic, and early in its 
history here it compromised with Shinto and so incorporated 
into its already overcrowded pantheon the myriads of gods 
that inhabited these wooded hills and pine-clad mountains. 

And the average Buddhist in Japan has far more to do 
with these popular gods, whose images in wood and stone 
fill every nook and corner, than with the abstract principles 
of Mahayana philosophy or with the teachings of the 
founder of Buddhism. In fact Gautama himself, who 
practically denied God, is worshipped as a god or one of the 
incarnations of God. 

But while popular Buddhism is polytheistic and idola- 
trous, philosophical Buddhism is monistic. This monism 
assumes several forms. One form is essentially material- 
istic and atheistic. A second is semi-theistic, while a third 
and the most general form is pantheistic. This third form 
is really the meeting-place of the other two, for pantheism 
is so vague that it allows both atheism and theism as equally 
true; or rather, as the Buddhist would say, as two sides 
of the same truth. The stem of the tree is pantheism ; 
the branches on the shady side are atheistic, while those 
on the sunny side are semi-theistic. Or in Hegelian 
language: atheism is the thesis of original Buddhism and 
of those Chinese and Japanese sects which have kept nearest 
the founder, semi-theism is the antithesis posited by the 
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great Amida sects, while pantheism is the synthesis and 
stands for Buddhism as a whole. The broad-minded 
philosopher will say that all are aspects of the same truth, 
for in the last analysis they are one and all only relatively 
true. What the divine really is, or whether there is any- 
thing that corresponds to our ideas, is beyond man’s power 
to know. The truly wise philosopher must be agnostic 
on such questions. He speaks of it as the unknowable 
Absolute and may take an attitude of reverence toward 
it, or even worship it with a passive spirit; but there is 
little of that conscious communion which the Christian 
has in his experience of God. 

But what about the semi-theistic current which we have 
in Amida Buddhism? Do we not have here an element 
which the Christian may use as a point of contact ? Amida 
is sometimes spoken of as the one and only Buddha. He 
is regarded as the Eternal One in whom we live and move 
and have our being. He is the Buddha of eternal life and 
light, the Buddha of great mercy and compassion towards 
all mankind, who has prepared his western paradise for all 
who put their trust in him. Some moderns, influenced 
by Christianity, speak of him as the heavenly Father. 
Have we then not here a real point of contact with Japanese 
Buddhism ? 

Undoubtedly Amidaism is an approach towards the 
Christian conception of God and bears eloquent testimony 
to the needs of the human heart. It is certainly a great 
advance on the gross polytheism of popular Buddhism, 
and also an advance over the barren speculations of much 
of Buddhist philosophy. But Amidaism is, after all, not 
a real faith in the heavenly Father such as we have through 
Jesus Christ. In two ways does the Amida doctrine break 
down. In the popular form of the belief Amida is usually 
a god among others; he must share his glory with many. 
On its philosophic side the doctrine breaks down even 
more lamentably. Even the Amida philosopher holds 
that Amida is only an ‘ idea of an ideal personality,’ and 
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has no real ontological reference. Man needs, he says, the 
idea of a personal God, and especially does practical ethics 
need the ‘ idea of an ideal personality,’ but whether Amida 
is really a personal God transcends man’s power to know. 
The common man is taught to believe in Amida and to 
trust in him, but the educated man knows that it is only a 
beautiful idea which has no real basis in fact. 

This comes more clearly to light from the account of the 
supposed history of Amida. Amida was first the pious 
Hozo Biku who through countless incarnations worked out 
a way of salvation for all mankind, and then entered into 
Buddhahood. That is, Amida is not the eternal personal 
God, but he is man become God by the attainment of 
Buddhahood ; for as Professor T. Inouye has so well said, 
‘ Buddhism knows of no god except such a one as man can 
and has become by the attainment of Buddhahood.’ And if 
it is asked whether Amida exists now as a personal being, 
the answer must be in the negative; for Amida, like all 
individual beings, has returned into the All whence for a 
while he had emerged, just as a wave sinks back into the 
ocean of eternal oneness. Amida as a personal being has 
been absorbed into ‘ Amida as the unknowable Absolute ’ 
concerning whose nature nothing can be affirmed or denied. 

Thus we see that this semi-theistic Amida doctrine is 
one of those half-truths which may be more difficult to 
approach than real error. The Amida Buddhist can well 
say to the Christian apologist : ‘ Yes, I understand your 
doctrine about the heavenly Father. It is a beautiful 
idea and one well suited for the common man, but the 
philosopher knows that it is only a beautiful dream which 
must not be taken too seriously... We may ask how 
such a sophisticated answer can be met. If met at all it 
must be met by a positive faith in the living God which 
only he can have who has experienced God. Only men 
who are conscious of God can appeal to such a Buddhist 
and so show him that behind the philosophical idea of 
God is God Himself. 
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(6) Another fundamental of religion in which Japanese 
Buddhism seems to have currents running parallel with 
the Christian stream of life is the ideal and goal of salvation. 
In Gautama’s religion the ideal was the Arhat, and he was 
one who was assured that by his own good deeds he had 
broken the karma chain that bound him to the ‘ wheel of 
life,’ the evils of existence. In Mahayana Buddhism, on 
the other hand, the ideal of salvation is the Bodhisattva, 
and he is one who has not only attained deliverance from the 
evils of existence for himself, but is willing to return again 
and again to this world that he might show the way of 
deliverance unto others. Not only so, but salvation is 
more than a mere deliverance from the evils of existence ; 
it becomes a life of a present and future good. Thus in 
Mahayana Buddhism we have the pious Hozo Biku who 
through many incarnations worked out his own salvation 
and then by vicarious sufferings worked out also a way for 
others. It was this Bodhisattva who finally, when he had 
worked out a way for all mankind, entered into full Buddha- 
hood and became the great Buddha Amida. The way of 
salvation, then, is the way of Amida’s grace, and the goal 
of this salvation is birth in Amida’s western paradise. 

Thus we have developing from this change from the 
Arhat ideal to the Bodhisattva ideal a whole series of other 
important changes. The individual seems to have a real 
identity in the future life and is more than a mere karma 
continuity. This future life is a life of positive content, a 
real heavenly life, and is reached not through man’s own 
wisdom and good deeds but through the grace of Amida 
which, at least according to one great Japanese sect, is 
appropriated solely through faith. The believer who seeks 
this salvation will, of course, do good deeds and keep the 
law; not, however, in order to merit salvation, but only 
out of gratitude to Amida for his free gift. Truly here we 
have much in Japanese Buddhism which the Christian 
worker might use as points of contact. At least is it true 
that these elements in Buddhism have accustomed the 
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Japanese already to a mode of thought which is akin to 
the Christian view. 

But there is another side to the story, and what seems 
so much like Christian truth is, after all, only so in appear- 
ance and on the surface. Just as Amida is reduced to a 
mere idea of God and has no real ontological existence, so 
Buddhist philosophy reduces the way and goal of salvation 
to mere ideas which confessedly have no real basis in fact. 
Hozo Biku, the Bodhisattva who is said to have worked 
out a way of salvation for all mankind and who as the 
Buddha Amida has prepared his western paradise for all 
who trust in him, has no shred of historicity about him. 
And as the saviour disappears in the mists of scepticism so 
does also the salvation he offered grow dim. To be sure, 
the common Buddhist believes more or less in the reality 
of Amida’s salvation and he often pictures it in very realistic 
terms; but the philosopher regards Amida’s western 
paradise as only a pleasant dream with which to allure 
the common herd, but which must not be taken too literally. 
For whether personality survives the wreck of time or not 
is a question which transcends human knowledge. In 
fact he lends his influence to the pantheistic view that 
beyond death the individual sinks back into the ‘ indifferent 
Absolute ’ as the wave sinks back into the ocean. 

And not only does the star of immortality thus disappear 
in the mist of agnosticism but the salvation from the sins 
and evils in the present life which Amida Buddhism is 
supposed to offer sinful humanity becomes often a mere 
mockery. The ignorant Buddhist thinks that by much 
repetition of certain set prayers, e.g. ‘ Namu Amida Butsu,’ 
he fulfils all the law and the prophets. And on the other 
hand, the educated Buddhist, who regards Amida as only 
a beautiful idea, naturally places little confidence in the 
help which comes from a mere idea of a saviour. That is, 
the doctrine of divine grace is more or less paralysed by the 
old karma doctrine that a man is the sole architect of his 
own life; or as the Japanese put it, ‘Self do, self get.’ 

37 
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Not only does the doctrine of grace thus break down, there 
are great sects which preach only the doctrine of ‘ Save 
thyself,’ without really saying just what such a salvation 
would mean. 

(c) Thus we might go through the various currents in 
Japanese Buddhism which seem to run counter to the older 
Buddhism and which seem more like the truths of Chris- 
tianity, and show that though there are these hopeful 
tendencies they are always checked and paralyzed by the 
spirit of the older Buddhism, and above all by the agnostic 
philosopher who has always been dominant in the religion 
of Gautama and who is thus breeding true to type. 

It may be said, then, that Mahayana Buddhism is a 
religion with a rather lofty idea of God among many con- 
ceptions of the divine, but without a real faith in the living 
God ; a religion with the idea of a saviour, but without a 
historical saviour; a religion with a doctrine of divine 
grace paralyzed by the old karma doctrine; a religion 
with a promise of a present salvation and a future life, 
which is nevertheless made obscure by the doubts of a 
recurrent agnostic philosophy that cuts the nerve of all 
vital ethics and beclouds the hopes of a better future. 

The generic elements, then, of Gautama’s religion have 
often been replaced by elements quite the reverse, but 
never wholly replaced. The old spirit always rises again 
and paralyzes the promise of the new, so that even Maha- 
yana Buddhism, with all its profound changes even in 
things fundamental, is more or less true to the spirit of 
the founder in that it bears on everything the stamp of 
agnosticism as to the deepest things of life, and so casts 
a pessimistic gloom over human life. Japanese Buddhism, 
in spite of its elements of promise, is, after all, a religion of 
pessimism and negations because it is in the last analysis 
a religion without a vital faith in the living God. Just 
because the agnostic philosopher has again and again 
undermined the various tendencies toward a nobler form 
of the cardinal elements of religion, and because he has 
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had no positive message, the common believer has been 
left to shift for himself. He has gone on making gods after 
his own image and bowing down to the works of his own 
hands. Japanese Buddhism, while not so _ revoltingly 
polytheistic, idolatrous and superstitious as the Buddhism 
of the south, is nevertheless more so than one would expect 
of the religion of an enlightened people. Where this idolatry 
and superstition is breaking down in modern Japan, it is 
not due to the forces within Buddhism but rather to 
forces outside and in spite of Buddhism. It is a fact which 
no one can seriously deny that the average Buddhist priest 
is more of an obstacle to progress and enlightenment than 
a help. He is frequently one who would rivet upon this 
and coming generations all the superstitions and follies 
of the past, and thus has been largely responsible for the 
attitude which the more enlightened sections of Japanese 
society take towards religion, viz., an attitude of indiffer- 
ence and even antagonism. 


Ill 


But what about the new movements in Buddhism ? 
What about the reforms which the younger and better 
educated Buddhists are trying to accomplish? May it 
not be that Buddhism will again renew itself, as it did in 
Japan during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and 
become a real power and constructive force in the future ? 
May it not be that the new life which has come to Japan 
will give such an impetus to decadent Buddhism that it 
will cast off its crutches and rise and walk? And what 
shall be the attitude of Christians towards this effort of 
Buddhism to renew itself ? 

Certainly no fair-minded Christian can take the attitude 
of some of the older Roman Catholic missionaries who 
regarded everything in Buddhism, even the better elements, 
as false; though one may have a great deal of sympathy 
with this attitude when one sees how much there is in 
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popular Buddhism which is false and the enemy of the 
true and higher life. Nor can one, in the second place, 
take the attitude of certain of our supposedly broad-minded 
scholars of to-day who jump to the other extreme, and 
because they find similarities between Buddhism and 
Christianity at once forget the vital differences. In their 
enthusiasm they often read the rich Christian content 
into what is only a surface resemblance. It is very easy 
to smuggle the full Christian truth into Buddhism by means 
of a careless translation of some obscure Chinese characters 
in certain Buddhist texts. The truly scholarly and Christian 
attitude rejoices to see the truth wherever it is found, but 
also keeps its sanity and recognizes things that really 
differ. In the spirit of the Master it destroys nothing that 
is good and true, even if it calls itself by another name, 
but seeks only to bring in that fuller truth and life which 
is in Christ Jesus. 

But the practical question is as to how this noble ideal 
is to be carried out. How can Christianity bring in that 
fulfilment which is in Christ? Shall Christians seek to 
strengthen the tendencies in Buddhism mentioned above 
as vital forces working toward the truth, and shall they 
lend direct aid to such efforts as, e.g., the neo-Buddhists 
are putting forth to free their religion from all supersti- 
tions and corruptions ? Or shall they go on quietly building 
up the Christian Church as the truest embodiment of the 
kingdom of God upon earth? I suppose the average 
Christian would reply almost instinctively that the latter is 
the only way to proceed. But I wish to express my deep 
conviction that it is the only way, not simply because it 
might seem shocking to think otherwise, but because I am 
convinced that whatever higher Buddhism may have in 
common with Christianity, the two can never go hand in 
hand. It is the fashion to-day to quote in season and out 
of season the great text in the gospel of Matthew that 
Jesus came not to destroy but to fulfil. I too feel that 
the Christian should take his Master’s attitude toward all 
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things in Japanese Buddhism which are of such a nature 
that they can be fulfilled. Thus much of the ethical 
teachings in Buddhism should be treated as the silver rule 
which needs only the fulfilment of the golden rule. The 
great doctrines of filial piety and loyalty, around which 
many of the moral maxims in Japanese Buddhism centre, 
should be treated as the law which is good and needs only 
the fulfilment which the Christian spirit brings. But, after 
all, the great cardinal elements of religion in Japanese 
Buddhism are too insecurely planted in God to be treated 
as things merely to be fulfilled. I rather think of them 
as leaning towers which may be built to a certain height 
as they stand, but before they can have the full Christian 
fulfilment added as a superstructure they will have to have 
radical alterations made in the foundations. That Buddhism 
cannot be mended by adding a few Christian elements 
here and there is well demonstrated by the efforts of the 
neo-Buddhists. They have been loud in their proclamations 
as to what they are going to do; but, as Professor Enryo 
Inouye recently pointed out, these enthusiasts have thus far 
accomplished nothing but to destroy. When will they 
begin their constructive work and with what material 
will they build ? For as another prominent professor has 
said, Buddhism must be reformed not only in such minor 
things as casting off a few superstitions, but it must ‘ shed 
its pessimistic spirit’ and become ‘a religion of hope and 
aspirations.’ Even its ethical teachings, he says, are 
unfit for a modern industrial nation, for they are largely 
those of a decadent and world-weary civilization and 
wholly unsuited for modern Japan. From whence, then, 
will Buddhism get its new spirit and its new ethies ? Surely 
not from its own sources. 

Here is where the great difference between Christianity 
and Buddhism appears. No matter how decadent Chris- 
tianity has been at times, it could always renew itself 
because it could sooner or later refer itself back to the 
religion of the New Testament and so come into contact 
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with a real life of hope and aspiration. But Buddhism 
has no New Testament to which to refer itself. It has, 
of course, a sacred canon; but the nearer it works its way 
through this huge mass to the founder of Buddhism the 
nearer it gets to a religion of pessimism, for Gautama was, 
after all, one who was without God and with hope only in 
himself. If Buddhism would renew itself and ‘ shed its 
pessimistic spirit” and become ‘a religion of hope and 
aspiration,’ it will have to turn to that which alone can 
give hope and aspiration, viz., to a faith in the living God. 
But when Buddhism does this—and until it does so Chris- 
tianity cannot go hand in hand with it—it ceases to be 
Buddhism. To reform Buddhism, then, to the extent 
indicated, viz., to the extent of giving it a new spirit, reminds 
one of the cooper who repaired his old barrel until all was 
new excepting the bung hole. It would really be more 
simple to build a new barrel from the start. 

Buddhist history is the strongest proof of its inadequacy. 
Over and over again Buddhists have sought to bring God 
back into their religion, but somehow or another the old 
agnostic spirit of the founder of Buddhism has always 
risen up and darkened the Buddhist heart so that it has 
worshipped the creatures of its own imagination rather 
than the Creator. Buddhist history is eloquent with 
attempts to meet the deepest need of the human heart, 
and the Christian should treat all these attempts with the 
profoundest sympathy, but he should also see clearly that 
this need cannot be fully met except as it is met with the 
positive faith in the heavenly Father which comes through 
contact with Jesus Christ. 

This positive faith, I believe, cannot be grafted on to 
the old Buddhist stock, for there it would be in danger of 
being choked by the many wild branches of superstition 
or a barren speculative philosophy which usually ends in 
the ‘unknowable Absolute’ of agnosticism. The new 
wine cannot be put into the old Buddhist wineskins. Nor 
would it be wise, in the second place, to try to bring Buddhism 
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en masse into the Christian fold by pointing out the simi- 
larities between the two religions. That would only 
swamp the Christian life. The only safe and effective way 
is to win individual Buddhists to a real faith in the living 
God by presenting this faith with such a sense of reality 
that men may know that at the back of the theological 
idea of God is God, at the back of the idea of a saviour is the 
historic and ever-living Saviour Jesus Christ, greater than 
the ethical ideals is the truly sanctified Christian life, and 
beyond the idea of a future life is an eternal life which he 
who possesses may know by its very quality to be a life 
which must abide the wreck of time. 


A. K. REISCHAUER 





MISSIONS AND LEPERS 


It is doubtful if any of the many ills that afflict mankind 
involves a deeper degree of physical suffering and mental 
misery than the disease of leprosy. The word leper suggests 
not merely a sufferer from a malady painful and repulsive 
in itself, but a creature who awakens in his more fortunate 
fellow-men feelings of pity, repulsion or loathing. Though 
the ancient records of the race reveal the disease as one of 
the great scourges of mankind, no trace has been found of 
any attempt to alleviate the lot of the leper prior to the 
Christian era. Indeed the compassionate care of these 
sufferers has always (with almost negligible exceptions) 
been prompted by the example of Him of whom it is re- 
corded that He cleansed the lepers. The history of pagan 
Rome tells of no institution for the relief of human suffering, 
but from a recently published book by Dr. Mercier, which 
embodies the result of much careful research, we learn that 
in the reign of Constantine, who was himself a sufferer from 
leprosy, the first hospital of which any record exists was 
founded for lepers by Zodicus, a wealthy noble of the 
court. This, the most ancient hospital of which history 
speaks, was the type of thousands of others founded by 
followers of Christ from the fourth century onwards. Many 
of them provided for sufferers from other diseases than 
leprosy, so that medical missions had their place in the 
early Church and are not entirely a product of modern 
days. 

The first leper hospital in France was founded at St. 
Quen in 460, and the earliest in England by Archbishop 
Lanfranc in 1087 at Canterbury. These examples were 
extensively followed during the next two or three centuries, 

1 Leper Houses and Mediaval - wee London: Lewis. 1915. 
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after which period a rapid diminution of the disease appears 
to have set in, so far at least as western Europe was con- 
cerned. At Scutari a great leper house was established 
in 1540, at which date leper hospitals in England and 
France were being closed for lack of patients. 

The reasons why leprosy declined so largely in Europe 
while it continues so widely prevalent in Asiatic, African 
and other countries cannot be dealt with in detail here, but 
they undoubtedly include segregation, improved sanitary 
conditions and a higher standard of living, both physically 
and morally. Direct medical treatment can scarcely be 
regarded as a contributing cause, as pathological science 
is still only in the stage of hopeful experiment. The most 
recent and probably the most influential congress of lepro- 
logists was that which assembled in Bergen in 1909. This 
international gathering of experts declared leprosy to be 
contagious from person to person, but not hereditary. 
While admitting that no remedy had up till then been 
discovered that resulted in positive and permanent re- 
covery, the conference held that recent research gave ground 
for hoping that a cure might be found in the not distant 
future. The bacillus lepra had been identified by Hansen in 
1874. Many skilled bacteriologists had meantime sought in 
vain for a medium in which the cultures necessary for the 
preparation of a curative serum could be effected. Finally, 
however, the obstacles were surmounted and within the 
last five years successful growths of the bacillus have been 
claimed by several experts. But though the resultant 
remedies have undoubtedly proved beneficial to a certain 
extent, a sure and specific cure has still to be found.* 

Of the various cultural extracts with which experiments 
have been made nastin is best known to the non-medical 
world. The hopes awakened by this preparation have, 
however, been seriously dashed by the unsatisfactory 
results of its prolonged trial in British Guiana under the 


1See ‘The Leprosy Problem in the British Empire,’ by H. Bayon, M.D., Research 
Bacteriologist to the Union Government of South Africa (Lancet, November 29th, 1913). 
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personal supervision of its discoverer, Professor Deycke. 
It is only fair to add, however, that its application by 
Captain Scott, I.M.S., in Assam, has justified him in claiming 
nastin as effecting cures in some cases and arresting the 
progress of the disease in others, provided treatment is 
begun in the earlier stage of the malady. It is remarkable, 
however, that the most successful results have been attained 
by the use of chaulmoogra oil, in conjunction with camphor 
and resorcin, and that this old remedy, used for many years 
as a palliative, is at present in the ascendant. The Lancet 
of March 7th, 1914, refers to cases treated in this way by 
Dr. Victor Heiser, who has recently resigned the medical 
charge of the leper colony of Culion in the Philippines, 
where he has had upwards of 3000 lepers under his charge. 
At least two cases, after careful treatment and constant 
observation extending over nearly three years, were dis- 
charged on probation as apparently cured, microscopical 
evidence of the disease having been absent for two years. 
Further reports of this treatment will be anticipated with 
great interest. 

The finding of the Bergen Conference that leprosy 
though contagious is not congenital came as a surprise to 
all but those with special knowledge. It appeared so 
reasonable to assume that the offspring of leprous parents 
would be born with at least an inherited tendency that its 
existence was taken for granted. Happily, however, the 
verdict of science on this point is supported by the experi- 
ence of practical philanthropy. For nearly forty years 
homes for untainted children have been maintained by the 
Mission to Lepers, and it is gratifying to learn that of the 
thousands of children thus rescued and trained only a 
trifling percentage have developed the disease. 

A rapid and necessarily incomplete survey of the world- 
field reveals the appalling extent to which this malady 
known to our Saxon forefathers as the ‘ mickle ail’ (great 
evil) still afflicts mankind. The shortest and simplest 
statement of the case is that of the countries of western 
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Europe Great Britain alone can claim exemption. Even 
here, however, a small home for lepers has just been opened, 
its inmates having without exception contracted the malady 
abroad. In the south of France certain recognized foci 
still exist. In North Germany and parts of Russia cases 
are common. Norway is steadily reducing the number of 
its lepers. That climate exercises a relatively small in- 
fluence is evidenced, not only by the cases of Norway 
and Siberia but by the fact that a quite recently opened 
European leper asylum is in Iceland. It is in the great 
Asiatic countries, however, that the disease claims its 
victims by hundreds of thousands. In India the census 
returns of 1911 give 109,094 cases, this total being admittedly 
below the actual number. China is sorely stricken, especi- 
ally in the southern provinces, though the centre and north 
are also affected to a serious degree. In Japan the head of 
the medical department informed me that they possessed 
official records of 38,000 families in which the disease was 
known to exist. These countries may be accepted as fairly 
typical of the whole of Asia. 

South Africa has its well-known settlement at Robben 
Island for the lepers of Cape Colony, and its asylums in 
other states and districts. But it is not generally known 
that the northern and central districts of British Africa are 
affected to an alarming extent. In an article in the Empire 
Review for August 1908, Dr. T. J. Tonkin speaks of ‘a leper 
field of great extent.’ Northern Nigeria is, he says, ‘ occu- 
pied by the disease as by a standing army.’ Kano, its 
principal commercial centre, is described as a ‘ veritable 
hive of lepers.’ Dr. Tonkin describes this leper field as 
a belt 500 miles wide, stretching from the well-watered 
lands of the Sudan to the arid Sahara, and being at its 
densest in Northern Nigeria. 

In the United States leprosy lingers in Louisiana, where 
near New Orleans the government asylum contains nearly 
100 inmates, while at Penikese Island, off the coast of 
Massachusetts, some sixteen sufferers are isolated. Canada 
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has an old leper settlement at Tracadie, N.B., one of whose 
inmates is a Canadian missionary from India. In the 
states of Central and South America the disease is endemic. 
One report speaks of thousands of cases in Colombia, while 
Brazil and the Argentine are distinctly affected. The 
island peoples of very many groups are leprous—notably 
those of the West Indies, the South Seas and the Pacific. 
Of these latter the settlement on the island of Molokai is 
widely known as the scene of the life, labours and death 
from leprosy of Father Damien. 

It was with exceptional interest that I availed myself of 
an opportunity to visit this famous colony six years ago. 
Through the courtesy of the Board of Health for the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii I was enabled to spend several days on the 
peninsula of ten square miles which is the home of this 
community of social outcasts. Separated from the rest of 
the island by a precipitous range whose frowning faces 
form a natural barrier 2000 feet in height, and washed on 
two of its triangular sides by the cleansing waves of the 
Pacific, this settlement is the home of nearly 1000 human 
beings of whom approximately 800 are lepers. Generously 
provided for by the territorial government as to food and 
raiment, and medically ministered to by skilled doctors, 
they are far from realizing the popular conception of a 
company of gruesome sufferers who are waiting in an 
environment of unrelieved misery for a welcome death. 
The lepers possess hundreds of cattle and horses, and their 
periodical race-meetings are great occasions. Music is 
furnished by the lepers from the band-stand by day and 
in the Assembly Hall by night, and the social life of the 
colony is one of its most noteworthy features. Provision 
for the spiritual needs of the settlement is made by four 
churches, two Protestant and two Roman Catholic, these 
being supplemented by a branch of the Y.M.C.A., which at 
the date of my visit was probably unique in two respects : 
its members were lepers and its secretary was a woman. 
Thanks to the devotion of Father Damien, and scarcely 
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less to that of his friend and successor, Brother Joseph 
Dutton (who still lives and labours there), Molokai stands 
out as the best-known centre of Roman Catholic missionary 
effort among lepers, but it is of course only one of many 
places in which similar service is being rendered by members 
of that body. 

From information supplied by the editor of Illustrated 
Catholic Missions, and by the secretary of the St. Francis 
Leper Guild, I learn that at about sixty-eight stations, 
in some twenty-five countries or islands, homes for lepers 
are maintained or inmates of asylums are ministered to 
by priests or members of religious orders connected with 
the Roman Catholic church. Limitations of space forbid 
any detailed reference to these stations, but it may be 
noted that ten of them are in Tonkin and four in other parts 
of China, while six are in India, including Burma and Ceylon. 
Three leper hospitals are under the care of the White 
Fathers in French Sudan, and five in Unyanyembe. It is 
probable that these are somewhat small refuges as no 
names of places are given. Nine centres in Brazil are 
maintained by confraternities or other Roman Catholic 
organizations. In the Marquesas, New Caledonia and 
Loyalty Islands government institutions are visited by 
Roman Catholic workers. 

Prior to 1870 the work of Protestant missions among 
lepers was limited to a few casual and isolated efforts. 
Among these pioneers the Moravians have to be accorded 
first place. They were followed by workers of other 
societies, such as the American Presbyterians at Sabathu, 
near Simla, the Church Missionary Society at Calcutta and 
the London Missionary Society at Almora. What was 
destined to become a large and organized effort had its 
beginning in visits paid in 1869 to a colony of lepers at 
Ambala in the Panjab by Mr. Wellesley C. Bailey, then a 
young educational missionary and now the superintendent 
of the Mission to Lepers. It was not until 1874, however, 
that on Mr. Bailey’s initiative a committee was appointed 
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and a society formed having for its aims the spiritual in- 
struction and bodily relief of lepers—a further object being 
included later, viz., the rescue and training of untainted 
children of leprous parents. It may be noted as a remark- 
able coincidence that this was the same year in which the 
bacillus of leprosy was discovered by Hansen, the Norwegian 
professor. 

From the first it was wisely decided that the newly- 
formed mission should be regarded as a coadjutor of other 
societies carrying on general work, and should promote 
and prosecute its special aims with the aid of missionaries 
already in the field. This principle has been steadily 
adhered to, and finds ample vindication in the fact that 
in its fortieth year the mission is at work in eighty-nine 
centres in fourteen countries, and is supporting and co- 
ordinating the work of missionaries representing thirty-five 
societies. It is thus genuinely interdenominational and 
also international, its work being supervised by agents of 
societies representing Great Britain, Canada, Australasia, 
the United States, Germany, Holland, Switzerland and 
Denmark. It has thus in its measure contributed to 
missionary unity. In recent conferences in connexion 
with the Indian asylums of the mission, workers of several 
nationalities have participated with mutual pleasure and 
profit. 

In no respect, perhaps, is the representative and unify- 
ing character of the Mission to Lepers of more value than 
in its relations with governments and public bodies. In 
India, where the mission owns forty-three asylums and aids 
twenty-one others with grants of funds or by the provision 
of Christian teaching, it enjoys the confidence and co-opera- 
tion of the imperial and municipal authorities. In recent 
years several asylums have been built by the joint efforts 
of the government and the society. In this policy lies 
the only hope for the healing of what Lord Dufferin aptly 
termed ‘ the open sore of India.’ 

Nor are the authorities reticent in their recognition of 
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the contribution missions are thus making to the solution 
of one of the most perplexing problems of Indian adminis- 
tration. One of the most recent of many such appreciations 
may be quoted. It is the testimony of Colonel Dennys, 
I.M.S. (Inspector General of Civil Hospitals, C.P.) : 


I have watched the working of the Chandkuri Asylum now for some years, 
and I cannot speak too highly of the manner in which these unfortunates are 
dealt with, both government and free lepers. A general tone of comfort and 
happiness pervades the whole asylum, and one cannot help comparing this 
with the miserable lot of the leper when he is outside, wandering from place 
to place, homeless, shunned, often starving, and an outcast whose very relatives 
sometimes disown him, Here we see happy, smiling faces, general content- 
ment, perfect organization, with no undue restrictions and yet just sufficient 
to prevent the lepers being a nuisance or a danger to the community at large. 
They look to the superintendent of the asylum as their friend and their 
adviser. . . . Everything seems to be done to try to make the lives of these 
unfortunate people as cheerful as it is possible to make them. The weekly 
fair at which they all attend and to which they look forward is, I consider, an 
excellent institution. . . . This work that is being done by the Mission to 
Lepers is one of the noblest that any mission could perform. There can be 
no doubt that the lot of a government leper who is sent here is infinitely 
preferable to what he could hope for at any government asylum. 


The results of this devoted work may be regarded as 
both direct and indirect—as positive and relative. Noting 
the latter first, there are striking testimonies to the value 
of such service as an object lesson not easily misunderstood. 
A mission asylum filled with erstwhile outcasts comforted 
and cared for, praying and praising, affords the most con- 
clusive kind of Christian evidence. The inhabitants of the 
homes and villages from which the inmates come acquire a 
new conception of Christianity, and whole districts have been 
favourably influenced by the opening of an asylum for lepers. 
One reminiscence may be cited here. At a time when one 
of the South Indian asylums of the Mission to Lepers was 
in course of erection, I was permitted to address a meeting 
of the leading citizens of a neighbouring town who had been 
invited to the mission church to hear what was being done 
for the lepers of India. This audience of educated Indians 
(probably present in a Christian church for the first time) 
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listened with sympathetic attention, and at the close were 
invited to offer remarks or ask questions. The first to 
respond was the government lawyer who said in effect : 


I have been both astonished and ashamed at what I have heard—astonished 
that missions are doing so much for the lepers of India, and ashamed that it 
should be left to them to do it. These people are our people, although they 


are lepers, and the least we can do is to give our support and sympathy to 
those who are helping them. 


This Hindu gentleman, who has since served as chair- 
man of the municipality, emphasized his remarks by an 
immediate donation of twenty pounds, and has personally 
provided for the support of two lepers for the past fourteen 
years. An experienced missionary attached to this station 
assured me that he knew of hundreds of converts won to 
Christianity through the existence and work of this leper 
asylum. 

The testimony of a medical missionary as to the im- 
pression created on the Korean mind by the first asylum 
built for the thousands of lepers in that country may be 
quoted : 


Hospitals, schools for the blind and institutions of learning have appealed 
strongly to the Koreans, but I can say, without fear of contradiction, that the 


asylum for lepers is a voice for Christ louder than that of any other institution 
in the land. 


The voice is sounding more clearly now as the first Korean 
asylum has been followed by two others. The necessary 
funds for the latest of these (at Taiku) were provided in a 
way sufficiently striking to be noted. When Mr. Wellesley 
Bailey was investigating the condition of the lepers there 
he was petitioned by a deputation of nearly naked and 
semi-starved outcasts who entreated that a home might 
be established for them. Recognizing the need as an 
urgent one the group of five missionaries knelt in prayer 
and very definitely asked that some one should be led to 
give the sum of £1000 for an asylum. Within one week 
from the presenting of that petition in Korea, and from an 
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entirely new donor, there was received at the London 
office of the mission a cheque for £1000, which was accord- 
ingly used for the lepers of Taiku. 

The effect of this work on the keen and critical Japanese 
was tersely expressed by a Buddhist visitor at the opening 
of one of the first asylums in that country : 

Our people are clever, and they can argue for their religion as well as the 


missionaries can for theirs, but they have no argument to advance against this 
kind of Christianity. 


On this aspect of the work, which I have thought worthy 
of emphasis, no higher authority than Dr. John R. Mott 
could be cited. After a recent inspection of the asylum at 
Naini, Allahabad, he wrote : 


I was deeply impressed by my visit to your leper asylum. I was particu- 
larly impressed by both the remarkably efficient management of the asylum, 
and by the spirit of the inmates. To my mind the work which you are doing 
in this direction is one of the finest illustrations of applied Christianity and of 
Christ-like service which I have witnessed in my travels. I wish you all 
success, and pledge you my sympathetic and hearty backing. 


It is surely no small benefit to the community that in 
India alone 5831 lepers—mainly at an advanced stage— 
are being segregated, medically treated and provided for in 
leper asylums maintained by missionary effort, in addition 
to the work done in government institutions, where the 
mission co-operates by providing Christian teaching. The 
homes in which 600 untainted children of leprous parents 
are being saved from the disease have been described by 
The British Medical Journal as a ‘ very valuable means of 
checking the spread of leprosy.’ One fact illustrative of 
this point must suffice. On the Indian staff of the Purulia 
Asylum—which is really a model leper village of 700 in- 
habitants—there were recently serving six young married 
couples, all of leprous parentage, but healthy, useful workers 
—many of them having equally healthy children. 

The social transformation wrought in the lives of the 
lepers is marvellous. Gradually the feeling of being a hated 


and hunted outcast gives place to the safety and sympathy 
38 
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of home life. Under the humanizing influence of the insti- 
tution the leper becomes again a man and a citizen. 

The leper converts are eager observers of the festivals of 
the Christian calendar. They are encouraged in this as a 
means of bringing some brightness into lives that are at 
best shadowed and sad. Having twice spent Christmas 
among the lepers, I am satisfied that nowhere on earth is 
the sacred joy of that holy season manifested more strik- 
ingly than by these grateful people. To see on Christmas 
morning seventy-seven leper converts receive the rite of 
Christian baptism was an unforgettable experience. 

It was at this, the largest asylum in India, that the 
lepers surprised me by a little gift of silver ware which the 
annas of many had combined to purchase. Determined 
not to be their debtor, I bethought me that a gramophone 
might afford them some enjoyment. Their first experience 
of this was a great occasion. They listened with amaze- 
ment mingled with awe to the music of the marvellous 
machine. When they had heard the band play and had 
joined in the laughing chorus of a humorous song, a sacred 
solo was rendered, whereupon they exclaimed in admiring 
wonder: ‘ Ah! now we know how the angels sing.’ 

It can, however, be safely affirmed that it is on the 
spiritual side that this form of missionary effort gains its 
most conspicuous victories. That there are now 4800 
Christian lepers connected with the stations of the Mission 
to Lepers is a fact full of hopeful significance. When 
it is remembered that these, probably without exception, 
entered the asylums as diseased, destitute and too often 
degraded heathen, the effectiveness of work among lepers 
as a missionary agency will be sufficiently clear. It might 
be suggested that these conversions are of the rice-Christian 
character, and that there is an obvious inducement to the 
recipient of so much benefit to profess the faith of his bene- 
factors. The evidence that conversion is not shallow is 
conclusive, but can only be briefly cited. The leper converts 
value the practice of prayer, and many daily prayer meet- 
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ings are maintained among the inmates of the asylums. 
Though many of them are illiterate, those who can read study 
their Bibles and teach others. Proof of this was afforded 
some years ago when in the Scripture examination of the 
Indian Sunday School Union out of the ten most successful 
competitors seven were Christian lepers. Moreover, they 
evince their sincerity by their self-denial in order to send 
to others the message that has brought joy to their own 
hearts. What more precious gift has ever gone into the 
coffers of the Bible Society than the £4. 7s. 6d. collected 
one year by the lepers of Purulia—one of many similar 
contributions? Who can question the genuineness of the 
gratitude expressed by a harvest thanksgiving offertory of 
£25 from lepers whose daily allowance in cash and in kind 
is twopence ? The day on which they gave so liberally 
out of their poverty was to them a glad day long prepared 
for, and though this gift came from a community of some 
600 it must be recognized as an outcome of the new life 
engendered by faith in Him who said: ‘I will, be thou 
clean.’ 

In catechizing a churchful of lepers, in answer to a request 
to name some of the miracles of Christ, the first response 
was, ‘ He cleansed the lepers,’ and there is no doubt that 
the Gospel makes to these suffering people a quite unique 
appeal. In the words of an experienced missionary, ‘ They 
seem to lay hold of the Saviour by an instinctive faith.’ 

Christ created the Gospel and bade His followers preach 
it and practise it. He gave healing to the diseased outcast 
by His personal touch before He commanded the disciples 
to cleanse the lepers, and in answer to the anxious questions 
of His imprisoned servant He gave as one proof of His 
divine mission the fact that ‘the lepers are cleansed.’ 
JoHN JACKSON 








NOTES ON A STUDY OF THE RELA- 
TION OF CHURCH AND MISSION 


THE Special Committee on the Church in the Mission Field, 
appointed by the Edinburgh Continuation Committee, 
instituted last year a study of the relations of native 
churches to the organized bodies of missionaries and to 
the missionary boards and societies at home. The plan 
consisted in sending to eighty-five selected missionaries 
and fifteen administrators of societies a statement by Dr. 
Arthur J. Brown on The Relation of Church and Mission 
in Japan,’ together with a questionnaire based thereon. 
Replies were received from thirty-four missionaries and 
four administrators.?. This paper is an attempt to con- 


1 Published in the International Review of Missions, 1913 (Oct.), pp. 674-690. 
? The missionary correspondents were as follows : 


jaPpan— INDIA— 
1. Rev. Hilton Pedley 20. Rev. Herbert Anderson 
2. Rev. A. A. Pieters 21. Rev. J. Aberly, D.D. 
3. Rev. William Imbrie, D.D. 22. Rev. J. P. Jones, D.D. 
4. Rev. J. L. Dearing, D.D. 23. The Bishop of Madras 
5. Rev. M. Takagi, D.D. 24. Bishop J. E. Robinson 
6. Bishop Cecil 25. Rev. W. L. Ferguson, D.D. 
7. Rev. Gideon F. Draper 26. Rev. J. C. R. Ewing, D.D. 
KorEa— TURKEY— 
8. Rev. W. A. Noble, D.D. 27. Rev. Charles T. Riggs, D.D. 
28. Rev. George E. White, D.D. 
CHINA— SouTH AFRICA— 
9. Rev. W. N. Brewster, D.D. 29. Rev. H. A. Junod 
1o. Rev. R. T. Bryan, D.D. 30. Rev. J. D. Taylor 


11. Rt. Rev. W. W. Cassels 
12. Rev. Arnold Foster 
13. Rev. A. A. Fulton, D.D. 


14. Rev. J. Goforth OTHER PaRTs OF AFRICA— 
15. Rev. L. Hodous 31. Dr. Arthur 

16. Rev. J. Ross, D.D. 32. Rev. P. A. McDiarmid 
17. Rev. A. H. Smith, D.D. 33. Rev. Percival S. Toye 
18. Rev. G. G. Warren 34. Rev. Andrew Watson, 
19. Rev. J. C. Garrett, D.D. D.D. 
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serve some of the results of this enquiry. It should be 
understood that all generalizations herein made refer to 
the body of correspondence under review and are not an 
expression of opinion on the part of the Committee on the 
Church in the Mission Field. 

I. About two-thirds of the correspondents report that 
they have had no experience in their fields analogous to 
that described in Dr. Brown’s paper on Japan. Very few 
of the experiences specified by the remaining third were 
comparable in seriousness, extent, or urgency with the 
problems of relationship of mission and church as found 
in Japan. Africa, China and Turkey have had to meet 
the problem but the question has not been so urgent in 
India and Korea. 

II. In explanation of such immunity as they may have 
had from experience analogous to that of Japan, some 
found causes in the temperament and conditions of the 
Christian communities. It was pointed out that there is 
a distinct racial difference in temperament between the 
Japanese and other peoples ; that in China and India there 
are no large bodies of strong and independent native 
Christians (11, 20, 26);* that the Christian communities 
in India and the Congo are very backward in education 
(20, 28, 82); that the converts in India are largely from 
the depressed classes (21, 25) and show great lack in leader- 
ship (20, 26). 

Very suggestive, on the other hand, were the replies 
which ascribed immunity to missionary methods: the fact 
that self control is given to each local church when it is 

1 Understanding that column A represents the number of correspondents, B those 


answering affirmatively and C those answering negatively, the following is a summary 
of the returns : 


A BC yea «oe 2: 

China . . : o, SREB gra Korea . Ee. OC UE 
India . . . pi og 26 Africa . . . ae 
Japan . . i ne ae ee Turkey 2. 22.0 
Total . s - $4.22 36 


2 Reference is made by the numbers in brackets to the correspondents given in the 
note on p. 596. 
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able to pay half or more of its expenses (10); the anticipa- 
tion of an independent spirit by the gradual transfer of 
power to the church (11, 24, 25); the appointment of only 
the most experienced missionaries to positions involving 
intimate and responsible association with the life and leader- 
ship of the church (20); the clear assertion by the bishops 
of the Church of England in India that in Christ there is 
neither European nor Indian (28); the willingness to 
appoint native representatives on boards and committees 
when suitable men are found (25, 50) ; and the ungrudging 
giving to the native church of all the independence com- 
patible with its degree of development (8, 29). 

Some find causes for immunity in the advantages of 
their church polity. On the one hand it is ascribed to an 
independent polity, permitting individualism within limits, 
the independence of the local church, and freedom from 
the control by an outside all-inclusive organization, whether 
board, mission, or church (25, 20, 4). On the other hand, 
immunity is found in the authoritative position of the 
bishop which promotes esprit de corps and keeps divisive 
elements in proper subjection (6,25). Two hold that 
there is loss in having a mission plus a church, each with 
the power of legislating—there should be no mission at 
all (25) or the mission and church should be combined into 
one as in the Methodist Episcopal system (24). The 
following statement from a bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church further states the advantages which 
they feel inhere in their system : 


Our peculiar organization has brought the missionaries and al! Indian 
workers into closest possible contact in annual, district and quarterly confer- 
ences. The fact that in annual conferences (purely ministerial) the foreign 
missionaries and the Indian ministers are on precisely the same level ministeri- 
ally, has been a strongly unifying bond. In some of the annual conferences 
the Indians outnumber the foreigners by three to one, having the same voting 
privileges, being eligible to all committees, subject to the same conditions of 
admission and advancement, of passing of character, reports of work and 
finances, etc. There is absolutely no position in the church, not even the 
episcopacy, to which an Indian is not eligible. A number fill the office of 
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district superintendent, an officer next to the bishop in ecclesiastical authority. 
The fact that Indians are equally eligible with missionaries to election to all 
courts of the church, even to the General Conference (this is true of laymen 
as of ministers), has had much to do with developing a spirit of unity and 
contentment. The missionaries are as truly a component part of the Indian 
church as the Indians. A happy feeling of camaraderie and of joint responsi- 
bility grows out of these factors (24). 

One correspondent from China ascribes immunity from 
trouble to the following facts : 

From the commencement of the mission the Christians were carefully 
instructed, consulted on every move in connexion with the extension of 
the church, responsible for the minor expenses then connected with station 
work. When a session was appointed an elder who was an evangelist was 
made moderator, the missionary being present as guide. When a pastor 
was ordained he must be wholly supported by the congregation, and be there- 
after responsible for the instruction of catechumens, visitation of members, all 
congregational work including baptisms in which the session were collectively 
responsible (16). 

III. While it would appear that most fields have in 
the past had comparatively little difficulty such as has 
been experienced in Japan, a large percentage of the corre- 
spondents (79 per cent) give indications that they con- 
sider the problem is going to become urgent in the future. 
In every country except Japan a distinct majority anticipate 
difficulty. In India, Korea and Africa each correspondent 
who takes up the question gives some indication of the 
necessity for future adjustment of relations between church 
and mission. 

In China, for example, there is a growing sense of inde- 
pendence (9), a strong desire for a united church and growth 
in self support (18). The consensus of opinion of the 
ablest Chinese ministers and laymen as shown in the recent 
Continuation Committee Conferences favoured a church 
organization ecclesiastically independent of foreign control, 
but working in harmony with the missions. The delegates 
judged the time was fast approaching when a mere federa- 
tion of the different denominational churches should give 
place to an organic unity representing the fundamentals 
of evangelical faith but developed according to Chinese 
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ideals, along lines corresponding to the temperament, 
methods and Christian instincts of the Chinese people. 


There was no strong evidence of a desire to grasp power, but the convic- 
tion on the part of the delegates indicated very decisively that the time had 
come when the Chinese church should no longer be dominated by foreign 
influence, but should be in organic relation with the missions and have a 
large share of authority in the decision of matters affecting all church rela- 
tions. This spirit was manifested not only in the first conference held at 
Canton, but in all subsequent meetings, including the National Conference 
at Shanghai (13) 


Many feel that whatever risks may be incurred by the 
transfer of power and funds to the Chinese will be small 
in comparison to the danger from distrust of the church’s 
ability to manage funds wisely or to administer work 
efficiently. 

In India indications are not lacking that future adjust- 
ments will be necessary. Racial relationships are increas- 
ingly discussed (20); Indian Christians in their corporate 
capacity are coming more and more to self-consciousness 
(24); the number of highly educated Christians is becoming 
greater (26); and the political analogy is ever present, 
leading Indians to demand ecclesiastical rights and privi- 
leges even as political privileges are being demanded by 
national leaders (24). There are increasing murmurs at 
the administration of all foreign funds by foreign mis- 
sionaries (24, 26); and at conditions that debar the leaders 
of the Indian church from anything more than a very 
subordinate and indirect share in the larger operations of 
missionary work (25). One correspondent reports that not 
only has occasional friction with the missionary staff taken 
place in one or two of the largest independent churches in 
his field, but that he observes signs of unrest in other 
denominations. There are Indians who think that the 
salaries of mission agents should be higher and that Indians 
should be given the status of foreign missionaries (25). 

In Korea the tendency to self assertion is said to have 
grown stronger during the past five years (8). 
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In Portuguese East Africa a few years ago the native 
delegates of one of the synods absolutely refused to vote 
on any question, and during the intervals between the 
sittings, gathered to prepare their votes, as if they wished 
to escape the control of the missionaries. Missionaries 
clearly realized that every step in their power would have 
to be taken to avert a line of separation being drawn 
between the foreign and native members of the synod (80). 

In British East Africa the native Christians are said to 
belong to a race possessing a forceful character. From 
time to time they have openly expressed their dissatisfac- 
tion with the conditions under which they labour (81). 

In the Belgian Congo there are instances of outstations 
that, having become self supporting, have stopped bringing 
their offerings to the central fund, preferring to pay their 
own teachers and direct their own work. Furthermore 
questions have arisen with reference to funds from home 
churches and their use on the field that would indicate 
unrest and dissatisfaction that matters are so largely in 
the hands of missionaries (82). 

In Sierra Leone there seems to be an increase of sus- 
picion towards missionaries, a growing feeling after self 
realization on the part of the natives and a request that 
they be represented on the local committees (38). 

Further signs of unrest are found in the history of 
Ethiopianism in South Africa and in the schisms in the 
Presbyterian Church of Caffraria and in the American 
Mission at Natal. 

IV. When asked whether in their judgment the time 
had come to give the church in the mission field a larger 
degree of participation in evangelism and responsibility 
for it, each of the six correspondents from China who took 
up the question gave a decided affirmative answer. ‘ We 
have not a day to lose’ (18). ‘ The time has undoubtedly 
come ’ (19). ‘ By all means’ (14). ‘ The time has certainly 
come ’ (15). 

The expressed judgment was much less.decided for 
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India. Some reasoned that the church for its own sake 
should be given more authority and that the spirit of the 
times suggests the wisdom of this step (20). On the other 
hand, one well known missionary gives the following 
caution : 

There is to-day the danger of precipitancy in this matter. It is an injury 
to the church to thrust upon her administrative and self directing control 
before she is prepared to exercise it. The chief danger involved in this, as 
I now see it in South India, is that the power is taken over not by the church 
as such, but by the clergy or pastors who are very eager to see the power 
transferred from the missionary to themselves. This inevitably means that 


the power becomes more and more concentrated to the ignoring of the lay 
membership of the church (22). 


Amongst all the correspondents, excepting those from 
China, only three definitely stated it as their judgment that 
the time had come to give the church a larger share of 
participation in the work ordinarily done by the mission. 
This fact taken in connexion with the very large majority 
who see indications that difficulty is to be anticipated 
in the future (as seen in section III) would show that this 
very important problem is not being characterized by 
conclusive thinking. 

V. As to readjustments that the missions and the home 
societies should be prepared to make in order to give more 
adequate recognition to growing native churches, it was 
held that the home boards should definitely urge the mission 
councils and native churches to unite their work and enter 
into the closest possible form of federation with other 
churches ; that they should be prepared to send mission- 
aries not to a mission and at the call of a mission but to 
the church in the mission field, necessitating, amongst 
other things, a change in nomenclature from ‘native 
helper’ to ‘ missionary helper’ (15); and that they should 
exercise great care in sending out men fitted to the great 
task of church formation. 

If a missionary is a broad-minded, far-seeing man, who believes in the 


possibilities of these lowly people that are just emerging from idolatry and 
superstition, has faith in their becoming a well-organized, self-supporting 
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Christian community, and does not despise the day of small things in the way 
of contributions, but gives himself whole-heartedly to the development of true 
church life amongst the people, he will see results which a man of different 
spirit will never see (24). 

More than one expressed the judgment that church 
union on the field would tend to free the churches in the 
field from undue and perhaps unconscious control by the 
missionaries of the parent churches and therefore should 
be encouraged (9, 18, 88). Further unity of aim on the 
part of missions is desirable. A policy and a set of principles 
for the guidance of all missionaries in a given field should 
be framed. The work of years in a given field may be 
seriously injured by a man’s successor, whether temporary 
or permanent. The people themselves are helped by the 
understanding that all through the district the same ideals 
and expectations and requirements prevail (24). From 
the more advanced fields came the suggestion that all 
missions should have natives on their governing com- 
mittees, conferences and boards controlling medical and 
educational institutions, with no distinction except that 
of experience and fitness in mission administration (6). 

On the other hand, it was recognized that obligations 
of adjustment rest upon the churches in the mission field. 
A larger share in the use of mission funds ought to mean 
an increase in the responsibilities of the churches them- 
selves. Self government cannot in general be wholly 
dissociated from the problem of self support. In the field, 
as at home, the Spirit of God is needed in greater measure 
urging on to greater effort. 

VI. Several kinds of facts with reference to the actual 
present relations of mission to church may be given. 

(a) It would appear that in China, India, Korea and 
Africa, as opposed to Japan, the majority of the mission- 
aries are voting members of the native ecclesiastical bodies.’ 
Few record any reasons for their position. It is evident 


1 Taking all fields together 23 correspondents reported that missionaries were full 
voting members of the ecclesiastical bodies on the field as against 5 who said missionaries 
were not full voting members. 
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that the inconsistency of excluding natives from the mission 
organization and yet permitting missionaries to vote in 
native ecclesiastical bodies is being felt. 


It seems to me that consistently there are only two proper adjustments : 
either the missionaries should give up membership in Indian presbyteries, 
just as Indian Christians have no vote in the councils of the mission; or 
just as missionaries are members of the Indian presbyteries and have a voice 
in the affairs of the Indian church, so selected Indians of education and char- 
acter should be members of the mission and have a voice in the administration 
of its affairs. 


The problem is seen from a different angle by the 
Bishop of Madras : 


We have recently been discussing all over India the possibility of forming 
an independent church in India in communion with the Anglican church, and 
in all such discussions it has been assumed as a vital principle that Indians 
and Europeans should form one body. This applies not only to European 
missionaries but also to the European civilians and soldiers in India, and the 
clergy who are ministering to them. We should, I think, all feel that if, under 
the stress of circumstances, we were compelled to depart from this principle, it 
would be a very serious departure from the ideal of Christian unity and brother- 


hood as it is set forth in the epistles of St Paul and the New Testament 
generally. 


(6) When asked whether, apart from theory, the 
missionaries were virtually in control of the native church, 
the six correspondents from Japan said that missionaries 
were by no means in control; those from China were 
divided (2-2); out of nine answers to this question from 
India and Africa all but one said the missionaries were 
virtually in control. 

(c) Japan is the only field in which the majority of 
correspondents do not report that all foreign funds for 
evangelistic work are absolutely controlled by mission- 
aries. ; 

(d) In many missions definite official action has been 
taken on the general subject of the relation of the mission 
to the church in the mission field. Judging from the 
answers of correspondents, Japan stands out as the field 
in which action has been most universal and definite. 
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In China and India correspondents are equally divided 
between those reporting no action and action; while 
Korea and Africa have the lowest percentage reporting any 
official action. 

VII. The actual methods of adjustment of relations 
between mission and church may be classified in two general 
groups. There are (1) those who hold that a distinction 
should be maintained between the functions of the mission 
and the functions of the native church ; there are (2) those 
who are ready to see the functions of the mission absorbed 
in the native church even though foreign workers and 
foreign money may still be needed. 

(1) The various types of this group are as follows : 

(a) INDEPENDENT Co-OPERATION. This has been de- 
fined as any system whereby a mission, refraining from 
setting up a rival church, and refraining also from any 
interference with the self-governing function of the church, 
yet carries on evangelistic work with its own funds un- 
controlled by the church, doing it in such a way that all 
results of such work go to build up the church. As 
exemplified in the relation between the American Beard 
and the Kumiai churches of Japan, the control of foreign 
funds and the selection of workers under the mission as 
well as their salary and place of service is left wholly in 
foreign hands ; nor does the mission control these functions 
in the church. In this sense mission and church are 
independent. They are co-operative in the sense that 
missionaries are corresponding members of the Kumiai 
church courts; pastors and evangelists are corresponding 
members of the mission ; the statistics of mission churches 
with pastors and members are published in the appendix 
of the year book of the Kumiai church ; and there actually 
take place many informal conferences between mission- 
aries and pastors in deciding where new work should be 
opened and who should be sent to do it.’ 


1 An early and historic solution of the problem of the relation of the mission and the 
church coming under this first head took place in Turkey in 1883. For many years 
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(b) AFFILIATION in Japan stands for something very 
like independent co-operation. As in it, the control of 
foreign funds and the control of the place of work and 
salaries of mission agents is wholly in the hands of foreigners. 
The control of the selection of workers under the mission, 
however, lies with the classes (presbyteries). 

(c) Mep1aTING CommiITTEE. In the first two plans no 
formally organized machinery for adjustment between 
mission and church exists; they act independently except 
as individuals exert influence privately or as consultative 
members of the other body. In Japan the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society has worked out a plan by 
which a joint committee stands between its missionary 
conference made up wholly of missionaries, and the Con- 
vention of Baptist Churches made up of representatives 
of the churches. This committee is formed of five Japanese 
and five foreigners who constitute ‘ a sort of clearing house 
or committee of reference’ (4) for the two bodies. It is 
expected to take up all subjects in which the two bodies 
are concerned. Under this head also should come the 
Panchayat established by the Baptist Telugu Mission for 
adjudicating differences between missionaries and Indians. 

(d) OrGANIZED ConsULTATION. Certain plans may be 


previous to this the leaders of the Bithynia Union of Evangelical Churches had been 
pressing their claim for joint control with the missionaries of all funds used in the aid 
of their churches and for evangelistic work amongst their people. The disagreement 
became so serious and was so injurious to the work that the American Board sent a 
deputation to assist in its settlement. A conference was held in Constantinople in 1883 
attended by Armenian and American delegates from various parts of Turkey. The 
resolutions on co-operation there passed recognized the evangelical churches of Turkey 
as the chief agency for its evangelization and the missionaries as their helpers, affirmed 
the right of the churches and unions to control in church matters but did not acknow- 
ledge their right to control foreign funds. Since 1883 missionaries have never been 
voting members of the unions but they have been welcomed as honorary members and 
it is said that their influence has been greater than before. Mixed committees of 
missionaries and natives in the several stations of the mission have considered how the 
board grants for work should be applied, and while the mission has had the right of 
veto upon the decisions of these committees this power has practically never been 
exercised. 

After experience for over a generation in Turkey and much observation in other 
fields high authorities in the American Board would recommend independent co- 
operation as a practical method that has in it great advantages for developing the 
powers of native forces and the strength of native churches. 
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grouped under this head in which the missions arrange 
that native leaders may share in their counsels. In 1896 
this feature was introduced into the American Board’s 
mission in South Africa. The church and its pastors were 
becoming dissatisfied with their relation to the missionaries 
and they desired opportunity for a closer union and better 
understanding. To meet this desire the mission set apart 
two days of its annual meeting for a conference of the 
missionaries and native pastors. Gradually the mission 
has ceased to discuss and decide matters relating to the 
native churches apart from the pastors’ conference. 
‘There can be no question that to the frank discussion 
in these conferences is largely to be credited the safe 
weathering of the stormy days when Ethiopianism was at 
its height throughout South Africa.’ During the past 
four or five years the mission has been seeking to extend 
the powers of the pastors’ conference.! 

The ‘ joint sessions ’ of the American Board’s Marathi 
Mission are similar to this. Since 1910 two or more sessions 
of the mission have been held in which Indian representa- 
tives from the church unions have full powers of discussion, 
making motions and voting with the missionaries. 

Of somewhat different plan but similar in principle were 
the resolutions adopted at the conference of the three 
missions of the Presbyterian Church in U.S.A. with their 
board secretary at Allahabad in 1918. In order to enlist 
the sympathy and practical help of the stronger and more 
devoted of the members of the Indian Christian com- 
munity it was decided that each mission should organize 
itself into departments or boards, such as one for district 
work, one for boys’ schools, one for girls’ schools, another 
for medical work. On these boards or departments were 
appointed selected Indian workers to whom were given all 
the privileges of full membership. By this plan it is hoped 
that a considerable number of Indians may be trained for 
the time when pastoral, evangelistic and other work of the 

1 The American Board in South Africa, James Dexter Taylor, pp. 24-7. 
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missions may be taken over by the presbyteries. They 
furthermore resolved that ‘ the highest and most responsible 
positions in every department of work carried on by the 
missions should be open to members of the church whose 
gifts and character show them worthy of trust and honour.’ ! 

It will be noticed that all the plans under this section 
are mission-centric, i.e. the mission is emphasized rather 
than the church ; men and counsel are gathered about the 
temporary rather than the permanent body. 

(e) Grants-In-Arp. This plan of relationship is by no 
means exclusive of those which have preceded but should be 
differentiated in thought. It may be illustrated bythe resolu- 
tion recently adopted for the conduct of the Honan Mission of 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada. It was decided to divide 
the whole region covered by their work into parishes or 
mission fields. The Christians in each of these districts 
were to be encouraged to choose an evangelist toward 
whose salary the mission would make a contribution. The 
maximum possible grant-in-aid by the mission was fixed, 
together with a specified yearly decrement ; and an initial 
minimum sum to be raised by the field was named. The 
division of territory into fields and the working of the 
scheme was entrusted to the Chinese presbytery in order 
that the Chinese church might realize and assume its 
responsibility for the evangelization of the whole field. 
Furthermore, any self-supporting congregation desiring 
to secure one evangelist as assistant for its pastor was 
permitted to take advantage of this scheme upon the same 
terms as apply to the mission fields. Naturally much 
variety exists in various missions in the application of 
the method of grants-in-aid with periodic decrease of grant. 

(f) TRANSITIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. This plan may be 
illustrated by the Indian Church Board of the Arcot 
Mission of the Reformed Church in America, and by the 
District Conference of the Madura Mission of the American 


1 Minutes of the Conference of Representatives of the Panjab, North India and 
Western India Missions of the Presbyterian Church of U.S.A., Allahabad, 1913, p. 26. 
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Board, both inaugurated in 1910. In each the mission 
has turned over charge of the evangelistic, pastoral and 
elementary educational work in its field, but not those 
departments which have to do with medical work, with 
institutions for training workers and with higher education 
generally. In each the funds received from America 
for the conduct of this work have been placed in the hands 
of the new organization for administration. Each is com- 
posed of Indian pastors and laymen and a few mission- 
aries, and in each a part of the members are representatives 
chosen by the churches, and part are individuals appointed 
by the mission. 

(2) A second general class of plans look toward the 
early absorption of the functions of the mission in those 
of the church. This is the method adopted practically 
from the beginning by the missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. It is the plan given up by the Indian 
missions of the American Presbyterian Church in 1892 after 
twenty years of discussion and effort to abolish their 
mission organizations so that their work might be done 
through the presbyteries. And yet it is to this plan that 
they return in some of the resolutions of the conference of 
the three missions in Allahabad, 1913. 


The work now carried on by the missions, especially pastoral and evangel- 
istic work, should be transferred gradually to the sessions, presbyteries, synod 
and General Assembly of the church. 

Positions of responsibility should be related to the courts of the church 
rather than to the missions. 

The presbytery should supervise the evangelistic work within its bounds 
without control of the mission or council, provided half the evangelistic force 
and three-fourths of the pastors are supported by the churches of the presby- 
tery, subject to the conditions of grant-in-aid which the mission, council or 
board may lay down. 


Comparing these resolutions with those abstracted 
under VII—(1)—4d, it will be seen that the policy of the 
Presbyterian missions in India is a mixture of the mission- 
centric and the church-centric types. 

39 
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One of the most thorough-going and most recent 
examples of solving the problem of the relationship of 
mission and church is found in the North China Mission 
of the American Board. Its object was to produce an 
organization that would do all the business hitherto con- 
ducted by the mission. The system consists of eight 
station associations grouped under three district associa- 
tions and all under what is called the North China Council. 
The station associations are made up of representatives 
of self-supporting churches, branch churches, ordained 
ministers (Chinese and foreign), the principals of schools 
and academies, school inspectors, physicians (Chinese and 
foreign), licensed preachers, lady missionaries, Chinese 
female evangelists who are graduates of academies and 
have at least two years’ experience in evangelistic work, 
and Chinese Bible women, who have had at least ten years 
in evangelistic work. The functions of these station 
associations are to prepare the station’s estimates, to 
locate workers, to determine needs, to initiate action 
looking toward ordination and licensure, and to devise 
means for the encouragement and progress of all forms of 
Christian activity. 

The district associations are made up of delegates from 
the station associations with no special provision for 
missionary membership. Their functions are to consider 
the station estimates, to determine locations where more 
than one station is concerned, to decide on ordination 
and to unify and help in work of all kinds. 

The North China Council is made up of eight Chinese 
and eight missionaries (one representative of each class 
from each station). Its functions are to decide on the 
estimates, to transfer workers from district to district, to 
transmit a statement of the needs of the districts to the 
American Board and to devise means for the better or- 
ganization of all Christian work. 

This plan of the North China Mission stands out for 
its”simplicity, ‘there being only one body instead of com- 
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plicating inter-relations between two bodies. It will be 
noticed that the scheme is based on station co-operation 
which for some years has been in successful operation. 
The logical development of this co-operation in the higher 
bodies has thus an historical basis of preparation. It will 
be noticed furthermore that no specification is made as to 
the ratio of Chinese and foreign representatives in the 
station and district associations. Only in the council did 
it seem best to specify the proportion. By such a plan 
it is hoped that missionaries may be able to stay inside 
the organization and, because of its large trustfulness of 
the character and ability of the Chinese, may avoid the 
difficulties experienced in Japan. 

The limitations of the questionnaire method have been 
very apparent in this enquiry. Results of quantitative 
value and completeness cannot be secured from the answers 
of thirty-four correspondents scattered over the world. 
No adequate comparison of denominations or effects of 
polity or method could be made since sixteen different 
societies were represented, amongst whom eleven had only 
one correspondent each, and only one had more than three. 
On the general question of this section—i.e. the adjustment 
of relations between mission and church—the corre- 
spondence furnished facts as to actual practice, a certain 
amount of opinion, but almost no illuminative principle. 
Altogether the impression produced by the correspondence 
was that there is need for a thorough research for principles 
in the light of world-wide experience as brought out in 
monographs taking up the various types of church organiza- 
tion separately. From such studies, rather than from a 
general questionnaire, we may avoid the piecemeal adoption 
of partial solution and the limitation of merely locally 
suggested plans. 

D. J. FLEMING 








SELF-SUPPORT IN THE CHURCH IN 
FORMOSA 


A CHAPTER OF EXPERIENCE 


Is it possible to say anything new on the subject of self- 
support of native churches? I doubt it. In books and 
magazine articles, as well as in mission year books and 
reports of divers kinds, almost every phase of the subject 
seems to have been touched on, and the most one can now 
do is to record some of the efforts an individual mission 
has made to reach the goal. I make no claim to any 
special qualification to discuss the subject, but I have the 
good fortune to belong to a mission which is in the very 
front rank, so far as self-support goes, and a few words 
regarding the steps taken to reach that position may not 
be out of place. 

At the outset two questions meet us. First, Why does 
such a problem as self-support arise? As a result of 
missionary work a native church comes into existence. 
Apparently some, after preaching to the Chinese, advocate 
that the converts should be left to sink or swim.’ One 
would like to know if such churches ever swim. But the 
great bulk of missionaries think converts should be nur- 
tured. For a time at least that nurturing must be done 
by the missionary, or by the native assistants whom he has 
gathered round him, and that implies a certain amount 
of foreign money and foreign control. But sooner or later 
the subject has to be brought before the native church, 
and missionaries and converts realize that if the church 
is to be indigenous and permanent a sine qua non is 
self-support. Hence arises the problem, a problem which 

1 See Chinese Recorder, 1914 (December), pp. 744 ff. 
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does not stagger some young churches because the subject 
has constantly been kept before the converts from the 
days of their spiritual childhood, but a problem which 
does stagger others and that chiefly because they have 
not been prepared to face it. 

The second question is, What do we mean by self- 
support ? In many quarters there is a certain amount 
of indefiniteness in the language used. The editor of the 
Chinese Recorder * defines self-support as follows: ‘To us 
a self-supporting church in China means that Christian 
work in China, or any given locality in China, in all its 
varied evangelistic, institutional and philanthropic features 
is controlled and undertaken by Chinese workers and 
financed by funds raised in China.’ That definition seems 
fairly complete, and if we accept it the subject is very 
considerably narrowed down. All evangelistic, institu- 
tional and philanthropic work which is undertaken and 
controlled by foreigners and financed by foreign funds is 
at once excluded. But practically all evangelistic, institu- 
tional and philanthropic work in the church was in the 
first place undertaken, controlled and financed by the 
foreigner. The young church may conceivably disown 
that work, refuse to be responsible for it, or begin new 
machinery to suit her own requirements. But she may, 
and probably will in time, assume responsibility for it 
all. 

Whilst it is well occasionally to remind the young 
church of the advisability, or even necessity, of having its 
own theological college to prepare its own ministers and 
evangelists, its own schools—kindergarten, elementary, 
middle schools, and teachers’ training college—and its 
own philanthropic institutions such as hospitals and 
orphanages, still, to begin with, the attaining of such an 
ideal seems hopeless. In the early stages it is perhaps 
better to aim a little lower, that is to regard a church as 
self-supporting if it can supply its own immediate needs, 

2 1914 (May), p. 265. 
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pay its own pastors’ or preachers’ salaries, and provide 
its own church or school buildings. That is the sense in 
which the English Presbyterian Mission has hitherto re- 
garded a church as being self-supporting and the sense 
in which I use the word in this paper. 

The three main centres of the English Presbyterian 
Mission in China are Amoy, Swatow and Formosa. For- 
mosa, of course, belongs to Japan, but the work there is 
entirely among the Chinese and is similar in kind to that 
at Amoy and Swatow. In this paper my remarks apply 
chiefly to Formosa. The average givings per church 
member for the year 1913 (the latest to hand) were Amoy 
$6.80, Swatow $8.71 and Formosa Yen 6.80.4 With 
apparently only two notable exceptions these churches 
give a higher average than any other in China. How 
have they reached that point ? 

In answering the question it will be well to recall 
briefly the various stages by which a preaching station is 
formed. The great bulk of our churches are in villages or 
small towns. At first the Christians meet in the house 
of a brother. They have practically no expenses. As 
they multiply the need for a separate place of worship is 
felt. They usually secure this themselves—an old house 
at little cost—and sometimes without the missionary 
knowing anything about it. In the glow of their first 
love they may thus for a season profitably meet for mutual 
exhortation, but a time will soon come when if they do 
not get some more definite teaching they will cease to 
progress and even go back. They apply to the mission 
council (composed entirely of missionaries) for a preacher, 
promising anything from one month up to the whole year’s 
salary. A preacher is sent, not because they promise much 
or little, but because the mission council, guided by the 
advice of the natives, consider it wise they should have 
one. In our dearth of workers every congregation does 


1 See, however, the Chinese Recorder, 1914 (August), p. 506, where the figure is $7.91. 
2 China Mission Year Book, 1914, statistics, xii—xvii. 
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not have a preacher every year. When a preacher is 
settled in a congregation the question of finance arises. 

From the earliest days the ideal of a self-supporting 
and self-governing church was kept before the native 
Christians. It was pointed out that the foreign mis- 
sionary was necessarily only a temporary worker, that 
the Chinese church was the permanent institution and 
that that permanent institution must ultimately be Chinese 
out and out. Hence self-government was not a matter 
conceded grudgingly by the missionaries, but eagerly almost 
forced upon the native church, and self-support, it was 
pointed out, was a crown which any congregation might 
be proud to wear. 

As soon as suitable men were available, the Christians 
in every little congregation were invited to elect men 
who were ordained elders or deacons. These men super- 
intended all the affairs—temporal and spiritual—of the 
congregation to which they belonged. Before the con- 
gregation had their own ordained pastor the missionary 
visited them at intervals and dispensed ordinances, baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. At such times the advice of these 
men was specially sought after. He would be a most 
unwise missionary who insisted on baptizing any candi- 
date of whom these men disapproved, or refused to baptize 
one whom they unanimously recommended. That was 
the beginning of self-government. Then the deacons were 
instructed in their duties of collecting, spending and keep- 
ing strict account of money, and the congregation was 
exhorted on the duty and privilege of giving, that being 
regarded as an act of worship as much as singing hymns, 
praying and attendance at church services. Often before 
regular deacons were appointed to superintend the church 
finance, spasmodic collections were made for, say, the 
poor or the Bible Society, but the appointing of deacons 
usually marked the first regular step towards the payment 
of the salary of the preacher, and that with us has always 
been regarded as the first step on the road to self-support. 
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A period of thirty years elapsed from the birth of our 
mission in Formosa till the presbytery was formed. During 
that time a great amount of spade work was done. In 
1870 (five years after the mission was started) the first 
ministerial missionary reported that the first annual 
meeting of the Pithau congregation had paid the full 
salary of their preacher, and that two other congregations 
had each agreed to pay six months of the salary. The 
missionary concluded his note with these words, ‘ From 
the outset I have set before them how desirable independ- 
ence is and told them the sooner they can do without 
foreigners the better for healthy development.* 


In 1880 another missionary reported regarding the 
building of Awgulan church : 


It will hold 300 or more. The people have given all the tradesmen their 
food from the beginning. They went to the hills and cut down all the wood 
materials and paid about $100 for getting them sawn up ready for use, then 
brought all out to the spot free. They have also paid from first to last the 
wages of all the carpenters, except one whom we sent to superintend the 
work. The masons’ wages, too, they had paid up till my visit and were to 
pay them to the end, though several of them had decided to sell their fields 
in order to do so. They have made also all the sun-dried bricks and done 


almost all the labourer work. 

From the above extracts it must not be supposed that 
self-support in Formosa always showed a steady upward 
tendency. The thermometer of Christian givings rose and 
fell very considerably, but the following table will show 
the general inclination in dollars (Mex.) and in Yen.? 


1875. | 1880. | 1885. | 1890. | 1895. | 1900. | 1905. | 1910. | 1913. 


























$ $ & $ $ Yen. | Yen. | Yen. | Yen. 

Christian givings . | 800 1426 | 1662 | 2511 | 2140 | 7000 | 10,818] 13,000 | 27,568 
Average per church 

member . . | 0.66 1.10 | 1.17] 2.07 | 1.70 | 3.46 3-70| 3.68] 6.80 








As I have indicated, the Christian Chinese gave considerable 


sums for church purposes before 1875, but that year is the 
first for which we have official figures. 
1 The dollar, used until 1900, is valued roughly at 2s., the Yen at 2s. 1d. 
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A big step forward was taken in 1895 when after a good 
deal of instruction and exhortation on the part of the 
missionaries, the office-bearers constituted themselves the 
Presbytery of South Formosa. This formation of a presby- 
tery emphasized what had all along been recognized, that 
the church is organized entirely independent of the Presby- 
terian Church of England to which the missionaries belong. 
The position of the missionaries in that court is of course a 
little anomalous : they are full members, but are not subject 
to its discipline. On the formation of the presbytery they 
were invited by that court to act as assessors with full 
voting powers. This plan has worked extremely well for 
many years, and to us it seems an ideal arrangement for 
any form of church government, safeguarding at once the 
interests of the mission and of the young church.’ 

Without going into details, this great step towards 
self-government gave an impetus towards self-support, 
though no doubt there were other contributory causes. 
In 1895 the average contribution per church member was 
$1.70 (Mex.), and by 1918 the average had risen to Yen 6.80. 
This is the highest figure reached. Of this sum it is to 
be noted, however, that only an average of Yen 1.72 per 
church member was given for preachers’ and pastors’ 
salaries, whilst Yen 3.27 was for new chapels and repairs 
to old ones. 

Until recently the allocation and payment of preachers 
was in the hands of the mission council. The earliest 
method adopted was for the mission to pay the preachers, 
and each church, after paying local expenses, at the end of 
the year handed over their balances, if any, to the mission 
as a donation towards the salary of their preacher. One 
disadvantage of this method was that it swept away all 
their balances and left them penniless at the beginning of 
the year when no funds were coming in. But the main 
objection to it was that the salaries being already paid, it 


1 For a full description of this plan see notes by Dr. J. C. Gibson of Swatow in the 
Report of the Centenary Missionary Conference, Shanghai, 1907. 
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was impossible to get the brethren to feel responsibility for 
repayment. The system was soon abandoned. The next 
method adopted is our present one. In the beginning of 
the year every congregation is asked to say how much 
of their preacher’s salary they will undertake for the 
year. They pay the amount promised direct to the 
preacher, through the local church treasurer who is 
usually a deacon, and the deficiency, if any, is made up 
by the mission. The main drawback to this method is that 
it is more trying to the preachers. They get their money 
less regularly, sometimes in doles of a few hundred cash at 
atime. But it has the good effect of making the preachers 
more careful. When the mission paid, if a preacher went 
away on private business for three weeks, no one cared to 
tell. It was ill coming between a man and his employer. 
But it was very different when the church paid direct. The 
churches that paid the full salary plus all local expenses 
were regarded as so far self-supporting. 

Then when the presbytery was formed certain of the 
preachers were recommended by fellow-preachers for the 
office of pastor. Subjects of study were prescribed, and 
after examination, if satisfactory, they were licensed by 
the presbytery as probationers and were now in a position 
to receive a call from a congregation. A congregation 
might be only one gathering of church members, or several 
grouped together to form one congregation. From the 
first the rule was laid down that one of the absolutely 
necessary qualifications required of any congregation 
desiring to call a pastor was that they must bear the entire 
salary. We have never had cause to change or regret this. | 
In this matter the ordained pastor is in a different position 
from the unordained preacher. The one gets no foreign 
money in his salary, the other may. 

The question of preachers’ salaries was a chronic diffi- 
culty. For many years the amount was fixed by the 
missionaries, though of course the advice of trustworthy 
Chinese was invariably asked and to a large extent 
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followed. That salary was, and is still, fixed not according 
to a man’s ability or faithfulness, but on the basis of a living 
wage. The scale was so much for an unmarried man, so 
much additional on marriage and so much for every child. 
With some we found the salary sufficient; they could 
even save on it. To others it was not nearly enough; they 
soon got involved in debt. It is to be feared that for 
this latter class twice the amount would still have been 
inadequate. The subject was sometimes very painful. 
On the one hand was the preacher and his family needing 
and asking for an increase. On the other was the mission 
council, apparently with adequate funds, painfully acknow- 
ledging his need, glad to give him an increase, but deeply 
conscious that some found the present amount sufficient 
and that to raise the salary above that of a living wage 
meant putting back the day of self-support. We may have 
erred in keeping the salaries too low, but the resultant evils 
were certainly less than if they had been raised too high. 
In the one case only the preacher suffered and that suffering 
could easily be remedied, in the other the whole church 
would be injured and that injury could not easily be cured. 
The better class of preachers recognized this. The difficulty 
was to strike the happy medium, i.e. to pay a salary high 
enough to supply the reasonable needs of the preacher and 
thus set free his mind to devote all his energy to his work, 
and low enough not to imperil the best interests of the 
church. Great relief came to the mission council, and to a 
certain extent to preachers, when the presbytery in con- 
junction with the council undertook to allocate the 
preachers, fix the amount of salary and pay them. 

The expenditure of each congregation may be divided into 
five items: General expenses such as slight repairs on chapels 
and preachers’ houses (as part of their salary our pastors 
and preachers have all their house furniture, including bed- 
ding and lighting, provided); pastors’ salaries ; preachers’ 
salaries; teachers’ salaries; larger repairs on church 
buildings or erection of new ones. 
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How are these various items met ? With slight devia- 
tions here and there the general method is as follows: 
Whatever a congregation can or cannot pay, it is at least 
expected from the first to pay all local expenses. These as 
a rule are met by offerings at service on Sunday. In every 
church there is placed a large locked box with a hole on top. 
Simple bamboo tallies are given to each member and 
adherent. To the tally is attached a string, and on it is 
written the name of the individual to whom it belongs. 
On Sunday morning the owner ties his collection to the 
tally and drops it into the hole in the box, and takes away 
with him another tally for the following Sunday. The 
deacons have a book containing the names of all who have 
received tallies. After the service the amount fastened to 
the tally is credited to the name of the owner. Thus the 
tally is also a record of attendance. The system means a 
considerable amount of bookkeeping for the deacons, but 
where properly worked is thoroughly satisfactory. Of 
course this is managed entirely by the Chinese. 

As to the pastors’ salaries, these are collected gradually 
during the year prior to that in which they are spent. The 
salary for 1915 is collected during 1914 and laid on the 
presbytery table at its first meeting in 1915. When a 
congregation presents a call to a certain man through the 
presbytery, the first year’s salary must be laid on the table. 
This money of course is entirely native. To receive and 
disburse the pastors’ salaries the presbytery appoints a 
treasurer who may or may not be a missionary. The time 
is at hand when no foreigner will handle native funds. 

As to preachers’ salaries, the method adopted for many 
years is as follows: On or about the first Sunday of the 
year, at the ordinary service, each member and adherent 
is asked to state how much he or she will give during that 
year. A note of the same is taken by the deacons who 
call periodically for the various instalments. A note is 
sent to the general treasurer for preachers’ salaries stating 
the amount the congregation will pay for that year. If 
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the amount is made up for the whole year, the treasurer 
has nothing more to do with that congregation, as the 
salary is month by month paid by the local deacon or 
treasurer. From this source alone the Formosa churches 
paid Yen 5725 during 1914. If the congregation cannot 
pay the whole year, the deficiency until lately was made 
up by the mission. The general treasurer was a missionary 
appointed by the mission council. Now, however, there 
is a joint treasurership, a foreigner appointed by the 
mission council and a Chinese appointed by the pres- 
bytery. The presbytery has thus recognized its responsi- 
bility not only to pay the pastors but also the preachers. 
Whilst they acknowledge this responsibility they are not 
yet strong enough to discharge it. The mission therefore 
helps them. It will be noted that the presbytery under- 
takes to supply the deficiencies of all the congregations 
which cannot pay the full year’s salary. How does it get 
funds ? From two sources. 

1. Native. Some years ago the Chinese formed a 
society which for want of a better name I may call a 
Congregational Mutual Aid Society or Sustentation 
Fund, though that title does not cover all its work. The 
object of the society was to raise funds for all church 
work, but especially for the payment of preachers. They 
appointed a native travelling secretary to visit all the 
congregations at least once a year in the interests of the 
fund. By this means they collected considerable sums. 
One of the greatest benefits derived from this society is 
that it gives the whole church a sense of unity. Our 
churches are apt to become too congregational. They 
are ready to think they have completed their duty and 
are entirely self-supporting when they pay their own way. 
But this society offers boundless opportunities for wealthy 
men to give money after their own local expenses are met. 
The first charge on this fund, after the working expenses, 
is to pay Yen 6 insurance premium on the life of every 
preacher. Some years ago the presbytery decided on this 
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step instead of increasing the salaries, the amount assured 
going to the preacher’s heirs at his death. The bulk of 
the balance of cash collected is then paid over to the 
treasurer for preachers’ salaries to help to supply de- 
ficiencies in weak congregations. 

2. Foreign. When the presbytery undertook the re- 
sponsibility of paying the preachers’ salaries an estimate 
was made of the amount borne by the mission. It was 
a little over Yen 3000. The presbytery requested the 
mission council to pay them that sum for the first year 
and diminish the amount each succeeding year by Yen 200, 
and to try this arrangement for five years. This year 
(1915) is the fourth, and until now the plan has worked 
well, the native contribution gradually increasing, that of 
the mission diminishing. But lately there have been 
several bad typhoons, with the inevitable accompaniment 
of bad harvests. Just now, too, the presbytery have a 
big scheme on hand to raise Yen 20,000 as their share of 
a new higher grade school. Thus I fear there is a danger 
of the scheme breaking down. 

We have very few primary schools, but they are self- 
supporting. It is not difficult to secure the salary from 
the pupils’ fees. In 1914 the sum spent by the church on 
this item was only Yen 817. 

As to the last named item of expenditure, viz., larger 
repairs on church buildings and the building of new chapels, 
there are again two sources of income. 

1. Native. Occasionally we have a church which 
pays the whole charge itself. The minimum which it 
must pay is three-fourths of the total cost. The amount 
of this item varies very considerably. In 19138 the native 
church paid for this item Yen 18,244, but in 1914 the sum 
fell to Yen 5894. The efforts which some congregations 
make for a new chapel are beyond all praise. 

2. Foreign. The maximum grant of foreign funds to 
any congregation is one-fourth of the whole cost. Small 
loans without interest, to be repaid in easy instalments, 
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are also made. Whilst we should be glad to see congrega- 
tions undertake the total cost of their church buildings, we 
do not feel that this item is to be placed in the same cate- 
gory with the pastors’ salaries. The buildings erected are 
always bigger than will meet the immediate needs of the 
congregation : they build with a view to evangelizing the 
district. Hence the small grants we give are unlikely in 
any way to hinder self-support, and they may be regarded 
as a direct contribution to evangelistic work. 

Like all other missions we have our difficulties in push- 
ing self-support. In earlier days we often heard the plea 
of poverty : we seldom hear it now. It got laughed out 
of court as much by the natives as by foreigners. The 
Chinese in Formosa indulge in the unclean habit of chew- 
ing betel nut, they smoke a good deal of tobacco and 
spend quite considerable sums on drink. Many years 
ago it was pointed out that if the Christians would give 
to the church only a fraction of what they spend on these 
three luxuries self-support would at once be attained. 
From that time onwards the poverty plea hid its shamed 
face. With us it is as often the rich as the poor who 
hinder self-support. One of the greatest hindrances to 
the progress of self-support, in fact of all Christian work, 
is the unfaithful, lazy, lackadaisical preacher. In our 
mission a preacher seldom remains in one church longer 
than three or four years. The presbytery moves them 
from place to place as the mission council formerly did. 
Repeatedly we have seen a young church ministered to 
by a preacher not particularly well educated but faithful 
making marvellous progress in self-support. In a few 
years that man is followed by another of a different type, 
and the church which in 1910 paid say Yen 150 in preacher’s 
salary finds in 1911 a difficulty inraising Yen 50. Granted 
that all our preachers were faithful, spiritually minded men 
with a fair education, we should have self-support in a year’s 
time. Another hindrance we meet with occasionally is 
when the people suspect the deacon of using church funds, 
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though only temporarily, for private ends. If the deacon 
is not absolutely trustworthy, does not keep a strict account 
of income and expenditure and does not produce a clear 
balance sheet at the end of the year, the inflow of the 
people’s gifts will soon cease. 

There are several matters which have helped the 
Formosa Chinese church to self-support. Apart from 
the fact that from the first the Christians were educated 
in the matter and were therefore fairly conscious of their 
duty, there are other considerations which have influenced 
them. For example, our church buildings are a marked 
contrast to the chapels I have seen in many other missions 
in China. Ours are built, inside and out, to correspond 
to the homes of the people. There is absolutely nothing 
in the way of foreign architecture and they are com- 
pleted in almost the cheapest possible style. Many have 
no decoration. The minimum of foreign money is 
spent on them, though we encourage a certain amount 
of decoration when the people bear the cost them- 
selves. 

Another help towards self-support in our field is the 
knowledge of romanized Chinese. In South Formosa at 
present there are 5500 who can read this form of letters 
with intelligence. They can read any part of the Bible 
as easily as an average congregation can at home. They 
have a considerable literature including translations of 
standard English works. Each month there is issued the 
Taiwan Church News, which has been published without 
intermission for about thirty years and has now a monthly 
circulation of 1600 copies. This magazine often contains 
articles on self-support by missionaries and natives alike. 
In addition to the instruction in chapel on Sundays, the 
people buy quantities of this romanized literature which 
undoubtedly exerts a great influence in educating and 
moulding the opinions of the people. In this respect it is 
well worth noting that the churches or missions which have 
made most progress towards self-support—the Hingwha, 
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Amoy, Swatow and Formosa districts—are those which 
have most favoured romanized Chinese. 

But perhaps the most important aid to self-support has 
been the developing of self-government, which in turn has 
developed the sense of responsibility. If the native church 
feels it is only a branch of a foreign church, and especially 
if the Christian workers feel they are the employees of the 
foreigner, self-support is bound to be hindered. If the 
pastors and preachers are to realize their responsibility 
to the native church they must be made to feel that they 
are pastors and preachers of that native church and do not 
merely have an occupation under foreign control. Our 
experience is that wherever the burden of self-support is 
understood and felt we find the greatest effort to bear it. 

Self-support circles round the question of salaries, and 
in conclusion we may refer to the relation of highly edu- 
cated men with high salaries to the subject of self-support. 
The pastor must also be a leader. To be a leader he must 
be educated and trained, and once he has got this train- 
ing, whether at mission or private expense, the question 
of salary at once arises. His very training has created 
necessary expenditure in books, clothing, hospitality and 
social status which a less educated man does not have. 
He should have a salary sufficient for his needs unless his 
very training is to become a hindrance to his usefulness. 
As far as possible the education of the pastor, if he is to 
exercise a permanent influence, should be in advance of 
the majority of his congregation. The most highly trained 
men are perhaps not needed for country districts. In any 
case living is less expensive there, and the salary need not 
be so large as in the towns. But whether the salary of the 
pastor be high or low it should be fixed by the native church 
on the basis of self-support. Let the highest court of the 
church fix the minimum and perhaps also the maximum 
salary. Let the native congregation, who desire a certain 
well-trained man as their pastor, state the salary they are 


prepared to give. Let the individual invited to the pastor- 
40 
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ate say if he is willing to accept it. A high salary need 
not necessarily accompany a high education. It does not 
at home. It does not among missionaries. There is no 
necessity for it to do so among native pastors. If the 
church can get these highly trained men only at the cost of 
once more becoming an infant in self-support it is mean- 
while better without them. I do not believe such a price is 
necessary. Are we not wronging the church in supposing 
its pastors are incapable of the same self-sacrifice which 
highly educated and trained missionaries have shown ? 
Let the church by all means provide a comfortable salary 
for the highly trained pastors; and if they must go off 
into other employment, let them go. If they cannot for 
Christ’s sake so contract their expenditure as to bring 
it within the limits of the salary offered them by their 
brethren, it would be better for their own sakes and for 
the sake of the church that they seek other employment. 
After all, the best work in the church is that done by 
fairly well educated men who are faithful and filled with 
the Spirit of God. If we can get highly trained and edu- 
cated men who are also faithful and willing for self-sacrifice 
the blessing to the church will be incalculable. 

I have not touched on the case of a mission, far from the 
goal of self-support, which considers it needs highly trained 
men and to whom the native church cannot possibly pay 
a reasonably sufficient salary. In such a case let the 
mission beware of paying pastors fancy salaries with foreign 
funds. For the time being there may seemingly be much 
benefit derived. The position is one of great permanent 
danger to an indigenous, independent native church. 

D. FERGUSON 











THE VALUE OF FOLK-LORE TO 
MISSIONARIES 


Two years ago, while enjoying the hospitality of that 
excellent body, the Neukirchen Mission, at Ngao on the 
Tana, I am afraid I sadly puzzled my kind hosts by my 
eagerness in collecting folk-tales. ‘ We have never troubled 
our heads about anything of the sort,’ said one of them, in 
answer to enquiries. And the good old man—Abadula was 
his name—whom they turned on to satisfy my thirst for 
information, was also somewhat perplexed at starting. 
I tried to draw him by allusions to stories about the Hare 
—Kitunguwe (I had not yet learnt to call him Mwakatsoo, 
the Clever One). ‘Oh! we used to have stories like that 
—but now that our people have learnt to read, they have 
forgotten all about them.’ A little encouragement soon 
made it clear that his oblivion, at any rate, was incomplete. 
I suppose he had instinctively felt and adapted himself to 
the implied, if unexpressed, attitude of disapproval. 

Something of the same attitude is indicated in a sentence 
of Moffat’s, written in 1842, or thereabouts: ‘ My object 
here is not to give a description of the manners and customs 
of the Bechuanas, which would require a volume, while it 
would neither be very instructive nor very edifying.’ 
Fortunately, his interest in his people was stronger than his 
theoretic sense of what was instructive or edifying, or I 
hardly think we should have possessed all the valuable 
information which is packed away between the covers of 
the Missionary Scenes and Labours. 

A different view is taken to-day, when missionaries like 
Dr. Roscoe are among the most valued contributors to 
anthropological science and do not feel that they stand in 


need of any apology. A bare enumeration of the volumes 
7 
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on folk-lore (in the narrow sense) produced by missionaries 
within the last thirty years (not to mention the older works 
of Steere, Callaway, Schlenker and others) would fill up 
more of our space than we can conveniently spare. 

I say advisedly ‘ folk-lore in the narrow sense,’ because 
there is a current impression that folk-lore is limited to the 
collection of folk-tales and proverbs, with perhaps a few 
additional matters, such as cures for warts and the like. 
In reality ‘ the lore of the folk ’ has a much wider meaning, 
and, in the case of peoples with no book religion or priest- 
hood and no written laws or literature, it may include the 
greater part of their customs and beliefs. 

How important a knowledge of these is, I need hardly 
point out. The time has gone by when Krapf, honest and 
fearless if ever man was so, could see nothing in the rites 
about which tribal life centred but ‘ sinful doings’ which 
had to be denounced in and out of season. It is true that, 
in a remarkable passage, written somewhat late in life, 
he expresses the view that native customs and institutions 
may have a certain value in keeping non-christian societies 
from utter disruption till such time as the truth can be 
preached to them. But in general, he seems to have 
thought that the whole framework of tribal life was the 
creation of the Evil One, and that existing laws and rites 
were mere sanctions for tyranny and sensuality. 

As Dr. Haddon has pointed out, it is impossible to 
change in a few years—perhaps even in a few centuries— 
beliefs and practices which have taken thousands of years 
to develop, amid special surroundings, quite unfamiliar to 
those wishing to make the change. This is quite apart from 
the question whether the change is desirable—one too wide 
and deep to discuss here. But unless we believe that the 
same God who had educated and is educating us—in spite 
of and through our own mistakes and waywardness—has 
been indifferent to the fate of even His lowliest and most 
backward children, we shall be less eager than our fathers 
to rush in with the pruning-knife. 
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To take one among many ways in which estimates of 
character may be affected by a misconception of some 
elementary fact, I need only mention in passing the subject 
of systems of kinship. When the Pacific Islands were first 
visited by Europeans, it was thought that the natives had 
not the remotest idea of morality or family life, because 
they called every one belonging to their own generation 
‘brother’ or ‘sister’ and every one belonging to the 
previous generation ‘father’ or ‘mother.’ Since those 
days the ‘ classificatory system’ of relationship has been 
fully investigated and found to exist among people none 
of whom have the slightest doubt as to who are their actual 
parents. Iam not pronouncing any opinion on the practical 
morality of the Polynesians at that period; but it does 
seem as if the most deplorable consequences had resulted 
from the misunderstanding of their theoretical code—aided, 
no doubt, by belief that their discoverers were supernatural 
beings. For there is evidence that the latter acted on the 
misunderstanding promptly and disastrously. 

Again, how often has one heard, in South Africa or 
elsewhere—* What liars these natives are! My boy brought 
a man here yesterday that he said was his brother, and now 
I hear he is nothing of the sort, only he comes from the 
same kraal,’ and so on. Or again, a missionary thinks an 
ingrained habit of deceit is proved by the fact that every 
native has at least three names. One may not be con- 
cerned to defend the veracity of these particular natives, 
but one may safely affirm that their three names have 
nothing to do with the matter, one way or the other. 
And if the censor, instead of dismissing them as evidence 
of dishonesty, had taken the trouble to enquire into the 
matter of the names, he would have learnt some very 
interesting things. 

The purpose of this article is to bring to the notice of 
missionary workers a group of recently-published books on 
folk-lore, all, in one way or another, worthy of careful 
consideration. 
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Miss Samuelson’s life-long experience of the Zulus has 
supplied her with a number of valuable facts, which she 
sets forth only too briefly in a little volume of eighty- 
three pages. We have descriptions of the annual feast 
of first fruits, of the doctoring of an army for war, the 
ceremonies on the death of a chief, sacrifices to the ancestral 
spirits (amadhlozi), etc. It is to be regretted that some of 
the accounts are not a little fuller—e.g. fuller particulars 
about the inkata yezwe (p. 27) would be very welcome. 
Miss Samuelson does not appear to have seen this sacred 
object—which probably has never been shown to any 
European—and consequently does not give a detailed 
description of it, but it would seem to be a coil ‘ made of 
certain fibres which are very strong and binding,’ of the 
same shape as the grass head-pads used by carriers, but 
large enough to form a seat for a man. It is made in 
secret, sprinkled with various medicines and finally bound 
round with the skin of a python. 


When the Inkata is finished, all the full-grown men, as well as the 
principal women of the tribe, are summoned, and are sprinkled and given 
powders of various dried herbs to swallow. The men then go down to a river 
and drink certain mixtures, bathe . . . and return to the kraal where the 
Inkata is made, They are then sprinkled a second time and return to their 
homes. After this the Inkata is handed over by the doctor to the chief's 
principal wife and entrusted to her and to two or three others, to be withdrawn 
from the common gaze. It is taken great care of and passed on from genera- 
tion to generation as part of the chief's regalia. The Inkata is looked upon 
as the good spirit of the tribe, binding together all in one and attracting back 
any deserter. 


Though Miss Samuelson explains that the Inkata ‘is 
not at all the same thing as the ordinary grass pad .. . 
which goes by that name,’ it is a remarkable fact that the 
grass pad is known all over Bantu Africa, and on the 
Gold Coast and Sierra Leone, by the same or a cognate 
name, and in some places (probably also in others where the 


1 Some Zulu Customs and Folk-Lore. By L. H. Samuelson (Nomleti). London 
Church Printing Co. 3s. 1912. 
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fact has not yet been revealed) has a certain ritual sig- 
nificance. Among the Ibibio of the Lower Niger, it is 
reduced to purely symbolical dimensions, being small 
enough for the adept to swallow—so that the sacred snake, 
when it takes up its abode inside him (or her), may have 
a cushion to sit on. 

We have touched on this point—just one out of many 
—to show how it ramifies all over Africa and how much 
there is still to be learned in connexion with it. It would 
be easy to enlarge on others, did space permit. One 
remark, however, must be made. The best memory is apt 
to betray us sometimes, and it is not clear whether the 
writer has in every case taken sufficient trouble to verify 
hearsay statements. It is inaccurate and misleading to 
say that Cetshwayo, after the destruction of Ulundi, ‘ was 
saved and taken for protection to Etshowe, where he died 
early in the following year.’ Some of the stories told of 
him are inconsistent with his known character for humanity 
and disbelief in witchcraft. It is difficult to believe that 
the custom of killing off old people (ukugodusa) was ever so 
general as Miss Samuelson would lead us to believe. No 
doubt the cases which occurred within her own experience 
made an impression so powerful as to colour her views on 
the subject, but it should be noted that, in one of them, 
apparently, an additional charge of witchcraft was needed 
before the heartless son could carry out his design. We 
have equally good authority for asserting that even non- 
christian Zulus would reprobate such a practice with 
horror, and that reverence and tender care for old age 
are far more prevalent than Miss Samuelson would allow. 
Mombera, the chief of the Northern Zulus (Angoni) in 
Nyasaland, used, Dr. Elmslie says, regularly to support a 
number of old men and women, whom he treated with the 
greatest kindness, and, instance for instance, perhaps this 
one may be allowed to take its place beside the tragedy of 
poor Madokodo. 

From Zululand to Gujarat is a long leap, geographical 
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and otherwise. The Folk-Lore Notes’ collected by the 
late Mr. Jackson, and edited, after his death, by Mr. Ent- 
hoven, make up a book, valuable indeed, but, like The 
Golden Bough, difficult to read consecutively. It is compiled 
from the answers to Mr. Crooke’s ‘ Questionary,’ which was 
circulated, through the Education Department, among the 
schoolmasters of Gujarat and the Konkan. The mass of 
materials obtained, which could have been sifted and 
digested had the compiler lived, is thus rather in the 
nature of mémoires pour servir than of a finished work. 
We can here learn what the country-folk of Gujarat think 
about witches, ghosts and sacred animals ; how they show 
reverence to saints and ancestors and propitiate the 
malevolent dead, what they do when children are born, or 
there is illness in the house, and what local deities, outside 
the official mythology, are worshipped in the villages. 
Points of interest are too numerous to permit of quotation ; 
but one remarkable fact, which repeatedly emerges, cannot 
be passed over. The hostility between Hindus and Mo- 
hammedans is often insisted on—this volume contains 
abundant evidence of a tendency to fraternize, even in 
their religious observances. This is expressly affirmed in 
a note by Khan Bahadur Fazlullah (p. 5), which is un- 
fortunately too long to extract. 

The second and third volumes of the Village Folk- 
Tales of Ceylon* contain 266 stories, the collection and 
editing of which testify to a high degree of industry 
and patience. We find several echoes of old friends, 
but with a difference due, no doubt, to race, natural 
environment and the Buddhist atmosphere, no longer 
to be found in the rest of India. Most of the animal 
stories, in particular, are unlike any I have met with else- 
where; e.g. No. 177, ‘The Female Lark,’ No. 180, ‘The 


1 Folk-Love Notes. Vol. 1.—Gujavat. Compiled from materials collected by the 
late A. M. T. Jackson, Indian Civil Service, by R. E. Enthoven, C.I.E., 1.C.S. Bombay: 
British India Press. London: Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d.net. 1914. 

® Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon. Collected and Translated by H. Parker, late of the Irri- 
gation Department, Ceylon. Vols. ii.andiii. London: Luzac & Co. Each, 12s. net. 1914. 
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Foolish Bird’ and others. No. 189 is a variant of ‘The 
Treasure of King Rhampsinitus ’ (Herodotus, ii. 121). The 
value of this book is greatly increased by the numerous and 
careful notes, and (for linguistic students) by the Sinhalese 
texts of several tales, inserted in volume iii. (pp. 413-432). 
Colombo is one of the commonplaces of travel—but how 
many of us know anything about interior Ceylon? These 
tales will certainly give a better notion of it than many 
volumes of travel. 

As to folk-tales proper, the attractive volumes before 
us are sufficient to prove that missionaries—and scholars 
who are not missionaries—no longer consider it a foolish 
waste of time to collect them. Dr. Bleek was one of the 
first to show the way in Africa; he was followed by Bishop 
Steere and Bishop Callaway, Heli Chatelain and M. Junod, 
with books which remain standard works of reference and 
delightful reading forbye. 

Most of Miss Metelerkamp’s stories’ are to be found in 
Bleek’s Reynard the Fox in South Africa, but it is clear that 
she has obtained them independently, and it is interesting 
to find these tales, set down over fifty years ago, still 
living in the folk-memory, though the tellers have lost their 
ancestral speech and know no language but the Taal. 
It was unavoidable, of course, that—above all, in a book 
intended for children—they should be rendered out of 
that ‘quaint expressive language of the people’ into 
English ; but it is a pity that more has not been done 
towards preserving them in the original. Nearly all 
the stories here given belong to the Hottentots, but some 
are common to them and the Bantu, such as ‘The 
Animals’ Dam,’ of which it would be easy to compile a long 
list of variants. But among the Bantu, it is the Hare who 
performs the tricks here ascribed to ‘ Jakhals’; and it is 
interesting to note that while ‘How Jakhals fed Oom 
Leeuw’ is told by the Pokomo on the Tana (not to mention 


1 Outa Karel’s Stories: South African Folk-Lore Tales. By Sanni Metelerkamp. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 3s.6d. 1914. 
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numerous intervening tribes) of the Hare, the Galla relate 
exactly the same incident about the Jackal. (It can be 
traced, strangely metamorphosed, in the West Indies, but 
that cannot be discussed here.) It is now pretty generally 
accepted that the Hottentots came from North-Eastern 
Africa, and are connected with the Galla both by race and 
language, and here is an additional link of evidence 

Some of them, too, may be recognized as occurring in 
Uncle Remus. ‘Saved by his Tail,’ the sequel to ‘ The 
Animals’ Dam,’ is a version of the famous Tar-Baby story, 
and the episode of Jakhals stealing the fat and putting the 
blame on the Hyena recalls ‘ Mr. Rabbit Nibbles up the 
Butter.’ 

Just beyond the Bantu area is the home of the 
Ikom folk-stories collected by Mr. Elphinstone Dayrell.' 
Some of them are recognizable as well-known Bantu themes, 
but one does not know whether to think that they are very 
primitive forms, having their roots in a strange mythology, 
or have had explanations of local customs read into them. 
The curious story of the ‘Man-Eating Drum’ (No. xx) is a 
variant of the Shambala pumpkin which swallows the people 
and cattle of the whole country-side, and this, again, of the 
monster in the Sesutu ‘ Kammapa and Litaolane.’ The 
distribution of this story over Africa alone—quite apart 
from its relation to obvious European parallels—would 
afford material for an interesting study, but one quite 
outside our present scope. Out of these thirty-three tales, 
a number are concerned with animals, the Hare, the Tortoise 
and the Spider being the most frequent figures. But in 
that world-wide fable of the race, in which the tortoise 
(or with us, in Europe, the hedgehog) plants his family 
out along the various stages of the course, the competitors 
are the Bush-Buck and the Frog. 

In general, these stories (which come from the Cross 
River region of Southern Nigeria) have a character of 


1 Ikom Folk-Stories from Southern Nigeria. By E. Dayrell, District Commissioner, 
Southern Nigeria. London: Royal Anthropological Institute. 5s. 1913. 
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coarseness and ferocity which is not noticeable elsewhere ; 
something of the same sort comes out in Mrs. Talbot’s book 
on the Ibibio and Efik of the same or neighbouring districts. 
It is impossible, without full knowledge of all the facts, 
to hazard a conjecture as to the reasons for this, though 
one cannot help remembering that here was one of the 
principal foci of the slave-trade. One cannot enter into the 
matter here, but a question of a wider bearing is suggested. 
It is sometimes objected that the folk-tales of primitive 
people are often silly, pointless, crude and even indecent. 
This may be a reason against telling them in an unexpur- 
gated form to children, but cannot affect their value as 
matter for serious research. Silliness is matter of opinion— 
or rather of the point of view. If we held the same views 
of the universe as some people do—perhaps, considering 
their means of information, cannot help doing—beliefs and 
practices which appear to us utterly senseless would have a 
logical justification. A story may strike us as pointless for 
various reasons—because it is imperfectly translated, or 
because the point depends on ideas unfamiliar to us, or 
because it is so old as to be no longer clear, even to the 
narrators. This, of course, adds to its interest, and its very 
obscurities will afford starting-points for further enquiry. 
Again, crudity, or even indecency, is very much a matter 
of taste: ‘savages’ have their conventions and euphemisms 
as much as we have, though they do not necessarily take 
the same form. We must remember that even the original 
‘Grimm’ requires a certain amount of editing for the 
nursery, and that all genuine European folk-lore contains, 
at least, evidence of the gradual dropping and transforming 
of cruder items; also that there is great variety within 
Africa in this respect. Personally I have found nothing 
objectionable in the tales told to me, and the same may be 
said as to the collections of Callaway (with very slight 
reservations), Steere, Junod and others. If it be said that 
this is due to selection on the part of narrators or collectors, 
it may be answered that—there being no reason to doubt 
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either the genuineness or the popularity of the harmless 
and pleasant tales—it is ample proof that the native mind 
is not exclusively directed towards ‘the nasty side of things.’ 
I may remark, in passing, that after going through several 
collections of Swahili tales, I find that those which turn 
on the special wickedness and deceitfulness of women are 
clearly of outside, probably of Arabic origin. In genuine 
Bantu tales, the laugh is as often turned—in a perfectly 
harmless way—against men as against women. 

One cannot quite accept the view of Dr. McCall Theal, 
great as is his authority on all matters connected with 
South Africa. In his Yellow and Dark-Skinned Peoples of 
South Africa, he says (p. 274): 


The greater part of the folk-lore of the Bantu was neither of a moral 
character nor did it convey any useful lessons. . . . There was nothing that 
led to elevation of thought in any of these stories, though one idea that might 
easily be mistaken on a first view for a good one pervaded many of them: the 
superiority of brain power to physical force. But, on looking deeper, it is 
found that brain power was always interpreted as low cunning; it was 
wiliness, not greatness of mind, that won in the strife against the stupid strong. 


None of us, if questioned, will maintain that the conduct, 
say, of Jack the Giant-Killer, or of wodvpnris "Odvoceis, is 
in all points to be commended; and every one, I think, more 
or less consciously, feels that the question is somewhat 
irrelevant. The truth is (I owe this suggestion again 
to Dr. Haddon) that we do not look for a people’s moral 
code in their folk-tales. These do not always even show 
what they admire—at least what the responsible part of 
them admires. It is a little difficult to express what I mean 
without seeming to uphold the doctrine of ‘ Art for art’s 
sake,’ which nowadays is anathema. (Yet I hold that it 
contains a truth, in spite of the nonsense—sometimes per- 
nicious nonsense—which has been talked in its name.) But 
we may recall the amusement mingled with admiration 
with which even conscientious and respectable people, 
some dozen years ago, received the revelations of Madame 
Humbert’s frauds. It was not sympathy with crime, but 
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an instinctive sense that cleverness is, in itself, a good and 
not a bad thing, though it may be turned to bad ends. 

The distinction between ‘ brain power’ and ‘ low cunning’ 
is, in the present connexion, a little difficult to follow— 
how, for instance, does it apply to our beloved Jack? But, 
apart from this question, there is another element which 
Dr. Theal overlooks. In the Bantu tales, especially, intellect 
triumphs in the persons of the smallest and weakest creatures 
—the hare, the little Dorcatherium antelope, the frog, or 
the tortoise are only passively strong. It seems as though 
it were not so much by cleverness as by very weakness 
and helplessness that they triumphed—and there is a 
pathetic implication in this. After all, though stories are 
not primarily made up to embody convictions or to set forth 
what is admirable, yet the convictions of a race do penetrate 
into their stories, and a people who believed in the divine 
right of the strongest could never have invented Brer Rabbit. 

For my own part, Iam most attracted by these primitive, 
forest and desert products of the myth-making faculty ; but 
a different kind of fascination attaches to the traditions 
of the ancient East. Herr Endemann has retold,' in a 
charming way, some of the most striking incidents in 
Chinese mythology, together with such stories as ‘ The 
Ghostly Chess-Players ’ and ‘ The Haunted House,’ which 
belong more properly to the domain of folk-lore. With 
these may be compared the fantastic and poetic legends 
of Japan, told in Mr. Hadland Davis’s prettily-illustrated 
volume,” and the Korean stories translated by Mr. Gale,’ 
which, in spite of geographical and ethnological relation- 
ship, have a distinct and very remarkable character of their 
own. They are genuine folk-tales, but were given literary 
form so long ago as the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

A. WERNER 

1 Sagen und Mdarchen aus dem Reiche der Mitte. Erzahit von G. Endemann. 

Berlin : Buchhandlung der Berliner evangelischen Missionsgeselischaft. M.2. I1914. 
* Myths and Legends of Japan. By F.H. Davis. London: Harrap. 7s. 6d. 1912. 


* Korean Folk-Tales: Imps, Ghosts and Fairies. Translated from the Korean 
by James S. Gale. London: J. M. Dent. 3s. 6d.net. 1913. 





A SURVEY OF ROMAN CATHOLIC 
MISSIONS 


II 


BritisH INDIA AND CEYLON! 


THE expansion of Roman Christianity in India dates from the 
Portuguese conquests at the close of the fifteenth century. It has 
been stated that the number of Christians at the end of the seventeenth 
century amounted to two and a half millions, but this figure is 
probably much too high.? Various causes contributed to a rapid 
decline, and at the beginning of the nineteenth century the Christians 
did not exceed half a million.* The work was practically in ruins, 
and needed to be entirely rebuilt. 

A great hindrance to the revival of Roman Catholic missions in 
India in the nineteenth century was the insistence by Portugal on 
the patronate accorded to it by the popes in the sixteenth century.‘ 
The Portuguese Government would neither appoint bishops to vacant 
sees nor allow its claims to be set aside. The Pope, after negotia- 
tions had proved fruitless, proceeded from 1884 onwards to erect 
independent apostolic vicariates. This led to a schism with the 
church of Goa and to violent conflicts which were not finally settled 
until 1886. By the arrangement then reached, the patronate of 
Portugal was recognized in the ecclesiastical province of Goa, which 
in addition to the archdiocese of Goa includes the suffragan dioceses 

1Schwager, Die katholische Heidenmission der Gegenwart: IV. Vorderindien und 
Britisch Hinterindien (1909). 

Kirchliches Handbuch fiiy das katholische Deutschland, 1912-13, pp. 414-44. 

Catholic Directory of India (1914 and 1915), in which detailed information is given 
about the work in the various dioceses. 

2 Schwager (p. 343) holds that one million would be nearer the mark. 

3’ Pater Huonder reckons that at the opening of the nineteenth century there were 
about 340,000 in the Portuguese dioceses of Goa, Kranganur, Cochin and Mylapore ; 
42,000 in the Pondicherry mission under the care of six fathers of the Paris Seminary ; 
88,000 on the Malabar Coast superintended by a few Carmelite missionaries ; and 
about 5000 in North India connected with the Capuchin mission, having its head- 
quarters at Agra. Kirchliches Handbuch, pp. 415-6. 

* Cf. IRM, 1915 (July), p. 462. - 
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of Daman, Cochin and Mylapore,' while in regard to appointments 
to four other sees * the Portuguese Government retains certain rights 
of nomination. The Archbishop of Goa was given the titles of 
Primate of the East and Patriarch of the East Indies. Portugal, 
on the other hand, surrendered all its rights in the rest of the Indian 
mission field, which was placed under the Propaganda. The full 
hierarchy was established in the same year, and India and Ceylon 
were put under an apostolic delegate, resident in Kandy, Ceylon. 

Apart from the ecclesiastical province of Goa, the Indian mission 
field is divided into seven ecclesiastical provinces—Agra, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, Simla and Verapoli. Ceylon con- 
stitutes an eighth province. To these must be added the Romo- 
Syrian community,* organized in four apostolic vicariates. The 
full hierarchy has not yet been established in Burma, where there 
are three apostolic vicariates. 

A statement based on the tables in Streit’s Atlas Hierarchicus 
will show the position of the Roman Catholic church in India : ¢ 


y Priests. Lay Brothers, Sisters. 
Chris- y 
tians, 





Foreign. | Native. |Foreign.} Native. Foreign,| Native. 
| 








Romo-Syrian Church . ° - | 453,713 - 493 
Ecclesiastical Province of Goa. | 522,265] 49 797 
Ecclesiastical Provinces of Agra, 

Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 


| 


13 3 69 ; 7 

















Pondicherry, Simla and Verapoli [1,231,618 }| 917 345 319 106 1,3908 | 1,2515 
Burma. ° : ° . . 83,539 88 20 34 21 134 52 
Ceylon. . « « « «ff 9456989 173 67 26 64 186 | 324 





1 The dioceses of Macao and Mozambique are also under the Archbishop of Goa. 

2 Bombay, Mangalore, Quilon and Trichinopoly. 

3 When the first Roman Catholic missionaries reached India they found on the 
Malabar Coast a Christian community professing to trace its origin to St. Thomas. 
These Christians were united to Rome in 1599, but a great schism took place in 1653. 
The Carmelites won back a considerable number, who now form the Romo-Syrian church. 
Like the other churches known as the Uniat or United Oriental Churches, it acknow- 
ledges the supremacy of the Pope, but is allowed to retain its own rites and usages. 

4 The number of Christians given in the table includes Europeans and Eurasians, 
as Streit’s tables do not in all instances show these separately. According to the 
Census Report of 1911 the number of Roman Catholics in India (including Burma) 
was 1,490,863 (of whom 1,393,720 were Indian) besides 413,142 Romo-Syrians. To 
these must be added the Roman Catholics in Portuguese and French territory, the 
figures for which are given as 296,148 and 25,918 respectively (Die katholischen 
Missionen, 1913, p. 116). The Ceylon Census of 1911 gives the number of Roman 
Catholics in the island as 339,300. 

5 For the Pondicherry diocese Streit gives a total figure of 358 for the number of 
sisters without distinguishing between foreign and native. In the figures in the above 
table 100 of these have been reckoned as European and 258 as native. 
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It will be observed that in the Goanese dioceses the foreign force 
is small ; little or nothing is being done in these dioceses that can 
be called direct missionary work. In regard to the rest of India, 
a large proportion of the foreign priests and sisters is engaged in 
ministering to the European and Anglo-Indian community and in 
carrying on the numerous and well-equipped educational institutions 
for European and Anglo-Indian children. When allowance is made 
in addition for the demands of pastoral work for the large Roman 
Catholic community, it will be seen that no very considerable force 
is left for direct missionary effort among non-christians. The only 
parts of the field in which there have been large recent accessions to 
the Roman Catholic church are Chota Nagpur, where the Kols and 
kindred peoples have come over in large numbers, and Burma. The 
number of adult baptisms in India in the last year for which returns 
are available was less than 14,000! (of which nearly 4000 were in 
the Chota Nagpur mission), whereas in the China mission field the 
corresponding figure was 61,000. 

Educational work fills a larger place in Roman Catholic activity 
in India than in China. The Jesuit colleges in Trichinopoly, Bombay, 
Calcutta and Mangalore are among the leading educational institu- 
tions in India. A large amount of effort is also devoted to the 
education of European and Anglo-Indian boys and girls. Streit 
gives a total for India of 280 higher institutions with 25,000 boy and 
11,000 girl pupils and 2200 elementary schools with about 100,000 
pupils. The figures do not distinguish between schools for Indians 
and for Europeans. In Ceylon there are 240 higher institutions 
with 7500 boys and 4500 girls and 570 elementary schools with 
62,000 pupils. 

In surveying the field in greater detail it will be most convenient 
to follow the order of the ecclesiastical dioceses which do not, as in 
China, conform to the political divisions. The detailed statistics 
for the various dioceses will be found in tables on pp. 646, 647, 
showing numbers by ecclesiastical provinces and also by political 
divisions according to the census of 1911. 

The Romo-Syrians are found in Travancore and Cochin. The 


1 The increase of the Roman Catholic population of India according to the Census 
of 1911 was 25:2 per cent, while that of the population as a whole was only 7°1 per 
cent. Allowing for the increase of the Roman Catholic population by births at the 
same rate as that of the general population, Pater Houpert, S.I., concludes that the 
number of Roman Catholic converts during the decade amounted to 260,000. Die 
hatholischen Missionen, 1913, pp. 116-7. 
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four Romo-Syrian apostolic vicariates of Trichur, ERNAKULAM, 
CHANGANACHERI and Kortrayam! do not form distinct and separate 
geographical areas but coincide largely with the Latin dioceses of 
Verapoli and Cochin. There are in the vicariates several small 
monasteries of tertiary Carmelite monks,? and a number of convents 
of Carmelite nuns and of Clares.® 

The ecclesiastical province of Goa includes the archdiocese of 
Goa, comprising the Portuguese territory of that name and about 
2,000,000 inhabitants in adjoining British territory (North Kanara, 
Belgaum, etc.) ; the dioceses of DAMAN, comprising a strip of coast 
territory between Goa and the river Narbada; Cocutn, including 
a number of stations in the neighbourhood of the town of that name 
and on the coast farther south; and St. THomas or MYLAPORE, 
comprising two continuous areas, one in the town of Madras and the 
other south of Tanjore and Negapatam, with a number of scattered 
parishes in South India and Bengal. There are theological seminaries 
at Rachol, Alleppey, Daman and San Thome (Madras). Besides 
the secular clergy the Jesuits are at work in the dioceses of Goa, 
Cochin and Mylapore and the Salesians of Don Bosco ¢ in the last 
named. The Daughters of Charity of Canossa® work in Goa and 
Cochin and the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary * in Mylapore. 

Coming now to the Roman dioceses subject to the control of the 
Propaganda, we may take first those of VERAPOLI (covering Cochin 
and North Travancore) and Quiton (South Travancore). In the 
two native states which form these dioceses Christianity has a stronger 
foothold than in any other part of India. The missionary work is 
in the hands of the Discalced Carmelites’ (mainly Italian and Spanish), 
who have been at work since the seventeenth century. The estab- 
lishment in 1886 of the separate Syrian and Goanese dioceses 
diminished the amount of work for which the mission was directly 
responsible. Educational and philanthropic work is carried on by 
Carmelite nuns, the Missionary Canonesses of St. Augustine and 
other women’s congregations. 


1 The vicariate of Kottayam was created in 1911 for the section of the Romo- 
Syrians known as Suddists (claiming descent from the fourth century immigrant 
Syrians). 


? IRM, ror5 (July), p. 465, footnote °. 3 Ibid., p. 470, footnote 1, 
* Ibid., p. 467, footnote *, 5 Ibid., p. 466, footnote‘. 
® Ibid., p. 460, footnote *. ? Ibid., p. 465, footnote °. 


® The number of Roman Catholics in the dioceses of Verapoli and Quilon is 204,000; 
there are 106,000 in the Goanese diocese of Cochin ; and about 393,000 Romo-Syrians 
in the two states of Travancore and Cochin. 
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The archdiocese of PoNDICHERRY and the dioceses of Corm- 
BATORE, KUMBAKONAM and Mysore constitute the ecclesiastical 
province of Pondicherry and are under the care of the missionaries 
of the Paris Seminary. Together they include the district of Coim- 
batore, the part of the Madras Presidency between the Cauvery 
and Palar rivers,! and the native state of Mysore.? The Paris 
missionaries have been at work in this field since 1776. The Brothers 
of St. Gabriel * assist in educational work in South Arcot and at 
Bangalore. St. Joseph’s College at Bangalore is a large and important 
institution with separate sections for Europeans and Indians. The 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd * maintain large homes and other in- 
stitutions in Bangalore and exert a wide influence throughout the 
ecclesiastical province. The diocese of Pondicherry has more nuns 
than any other diocese in India. More than 200 belong to the Sisters 
of the Sacred Heart of Mary,® an Indian society for the education 
of poor girls. Another large congregation is that of St. Joseph of 
Cluny. There are several other women’s societies working in the 
ecclesiastical province. 

The archdiocese of BomBay and the diocese of Poona together 
include the whole of the Bombay Presidency with the exception 
of the narrow strip belonging to the Portuguese diocese of Daman.’ 
These two dioceses together with MANGALORE (districts of South 
Kanara and Malabar) and TricuiInopo.y ® form the ecclesiastical 
province of Bombay, and are under the care of the Jesuits. The 
German province of the order is responsible for Bombay and Poona, 


2 Including the northern part of the district of Trichinopoly, the districts of Salem 
and South Arcot and the southern portions of North Arcot and Chingleput. 

* The district of Coorg is included in the diocese of Mysore. 

3A teaching congregation, having about 1400 members, with its headquarters at 
St. Laurent-sur-Sevre (France). 

‘A religious congregation with its headquarters at Angers, formed in 1835 by the 
union of several houses. The growth of the society has been rapid, its members 
numbering 7400. Its energies are devoted largely to rescue work. 

5 One of the very numerous congregations of Franciscan tertiaries. Its head- 
quarters are at Pondicherry. 

* Founded at the beginning of the nineteenth century to help the poorer classes 
who were suffering from the effects of the French Revolution. Its work has extended 
into most of the French colonies. In 1886 the society had 4000 members. 

7 The diocese of Poona includes the southern portion of the Presidency as far as the 
river Narbada. The Bombay diocese comprises the city of Bombay and the part of 
the Presidency north of the Narbada (including Ahmadabad, Sind and the native 
states of Cutch, Kathiawar and Baroda). 

® It is also called Mapura, and includes the districts of Tinnevelly and Madura, 
the native state of Pudukkottai and the part of Trichinopoly lying south of the Cauvery. 
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the French for Trichinopoly and the Venetian for Mangalore. The 
emphasis laid by the Jesuits in India on higher education has already 
been noticed. Its results are seen in St. Joseph’s College at Trichino- 
poly and St. Xavier’s College at Bombay, which are the two leading 
Roman Catholic educational institutions in Asia, St. Aloysius’ 
College at Mangalore and in high schools in Bombay, Poona, Madura, 
Palamcottah and Tuticorin. The Nuns of Jesus and Mary! and the 
Daughters of the Cross? have well equipped convent schools and 
other work in the Poona and Bombay dioceses. In the Mangalore 
diocese the Sisters of Charity and Carmelite nuns are at work. In 
Trichinopoly there are the Daughters of the Cross, the Sisters of St. 
Joseph of Lyons, the Missionary Canonesses of St. Augustine, the 
Nuns of our Lady of Seven Sorrows and the Nuns of St. Ann, 
the last two being Indian communities. According to the Census 
Report of 1911 the Roman Catholics in the Bombay Presidency 
(British districts) increased during the decade by 386 per cent 
(106,655 to 147,121), while the increase of the total Christian 
community was only 12 per cent, 

The ecclesiastical province of Madras consists of the archdiocese 
of Mapras, comprising the portion of the Madras Presidency lying 
between the Palar and Kistna rivers; the diocese of HypERABAD, 
including the native state of that name and the part of the Madras 
Presidency lying between the Kistna and Godavari rivers; the 
diocese of V1zAGAPATAM, including the area between the Godavari 
and Mahanadi rivers, and the native state of Bastar ; and the diocese 
of Nacpur, comprising the Central Provinces. The archdiocese of 
Madras is assigned to the missionaries of St. Joseph’s Society of Mill 
Hill,? whose chief field of activity is among the Telugus in the neigh- 
bourhood of Guntur in the extreme north of the diocese. The diocese 
of Hyderabad is under the care of the missionaries of the Milan 
Seminary,‘ and those of Nagpur and Vizagapatam are assigned to 
the Salesians of Annecy.’ The principal women’s communities at 
work are the Nuns of the Presentation Order,® the Sisters of Jesus, 


1 A society founded in 1818 at Lyons primarily for educational work. 

2A society having its headquarters at Liége and engaged chiefly in educational 
work. 

3 IRM, 1915 (July), p. 470, footnote ’. ‘ Ibid., p. 466, footnote >. 

5 The Missionaries of St. Francis of Sales of Annecy (Savoy) are a congregation 
founded in 1833 for home and foreign missions. Their principal field of work is in 
India. 

* A community founded in Ireland in the eighteenth century. 
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Mary and Joseph,' the Sisters of Anne and the Sisters of St. Francis 
of Assisi in the Madras diocese ; the Sisters of Anne and the Franciscan 
Missionaries of Mary in Hyderabad; the Nuns of St. Joseph of 
Annecy in Vizagapatam ; and the Sisters of St. Joseph (Maurienne) 
and the Catechist Missionaries of Mary Immaculate (France) in 
Nagpur. In the last named diocese the Franciscan Missionary 
Brothers are an important auxiliary agency. 

The archdiocese of CatcuTta® is, like the four dioceses in the 
ecclesiastical province of Bombay, under the care of the Jesuits 
(Belgian province). The main field of direct missionary work is in 
Chota Nagpur, where among the Kols and other primitive peoples 
larger numerical results have been obtained by modern Roman 
Catholic missions than in any other part of India.* As in the other 
dioceses occupied by the Jesuits higher education receives special 
attention, and colleges are maintained in Calcutta and Darjeeling. 
The Irish Christian Brothers assist in the educational work. The 
principal women’s societies in the diocese are the Loretto Nuns,‘ 
the Daughters of the Cross, the Ursuline Nuns ® of Thildonck (Bel- 
gium) and the Daughters of St. Anne, the members of the last named 
being Indian women in the Chota Nagpur mission. The dioceses of 
KrisHnaGaR*® and Dacca’ belong to the ecclesiastical province of 
Calcutta. The former has been assigned to the missionaries of the 
Milan Seminary, who are also working in Hyderabad, and the latter 
is under the care of the Brothers of the Holy Cross. Neither society 
has had the resources to develop its work in great strength. In the 
diocese of Krishnagar the Franciscan Missionary Brothers and the 

1A Dutch society, widely extended in Holland. 
2It embraces the country north of the Mahanadi river and east of the Central 
Provinces, including Chota Nagpur and the districts of Bhagalpur, Purnea, Darjeeling, 


Sikkim, the Santal Parganas, Birbhum, Burdwan, Hooghly and Calcutta. 

3 In Jashpur a Roman Catholic community of more than 30,000 has been gathered 
in the past decade. 

‘The Loretto Nuns are an Irish branch of the Institute of Mary founded by an 
English lady at Munich in 1609. Its members were not bound to enclosure, and it 
was the pioneer of the numerous modern societies of women devoted to good works. 

5 The Ursulines are a religious order founded at Brescia by St. Ursula (1470-1540) 
and observing the Augustinian rule. There are about 7000 members. 

* Embracing the districts of Nadia, Jessore, Khulna, Murshidabad, Dinajpur, Bogra, 
Malda, Jalpaiguri, Rangpur, Rajshahi and Cooch Behar. 

7 Including Backergunge, Faridpur, Pabna, Dacca, Mymensingh, Comilla, Noakhali, 
Chittagong, and the Arakan division of Burma. 

* A religious congregation founded at Le Mans in France in 1834. It has had a 
large development in the United States and carries on in India the mission mentioned 
in the text. 
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Sisters of Charity (Italian) are at work, and in Dacca the Sisters of 
our Lady of the Mission (of Lyons). The apostolic prefecture of 
AssAM is also attached to the ecclesiastical province of Calcutta. 
It is occupied by the Salvatorians,! who are assisted by the sisters of 
the same order and by the Loretto nuns. 

The whole of the north of India (with the exception of Kashmir 
and Kafiristan) is the field of Capuchin missions.2 The order has 
been at work since 1784, but as late as 1842 the number of foreign 
priests was only six, who were insufficient even for pastoral work 
among the European population. Nowhere in the whole area has 
any large number of converts been won, and very little is being 
done for the higher education of Indians. The total number of 
Roman Catholics in this vast field is only about 40,000, including 
Europeans and Eurasians.* The territory is divided into two 
ecclesiastical provinces, one comprising the archdiocese of AGRA 
with the dioceses of ALLAHABAD and AJMER and the apostolic pre- 
fecture of BeTt1an and NEPAL ; the other comprising the archdiocese 
of Simxa with the diocese of LAHORE and the prefecture of KasHmir 
and KaFirisTaAN. The Capuchins in the diocese of Allahabad belong 
to the Bologna province, in Ajmer to that of Paris, in Bettiah to 
that of North Tirol, in Simla to the English province. Among the 
auxiliary agencies are the Brothers of St. Patrick (Agra and Lahore), 
the Irish Christian Brothers (Allahabad), the Sisters of Jesus and 
Mary (Agra, Simla and Lahore), the Sisters of the Institute of Mary 
(Allahabad), the Sisters of the Holy Cross from Ingenbohl, Switzer- 
land (Bettiah), the Franciscan Nuns of St. Mary of the Angels (Raj- 
putana), and the Franciscan tertiaries (indigenous congregations). 

The prefecture of Kasumir and KarririsTan, which is attached 
to the ecclesiastical province of Simla, is under St. Joseph’s Missionary 
Society of Mill Hill.4 

Burma is divided into the three apostolic vicariates of NortH 
Burma, SoutH Burma and East Burma, the latter comprising the 
province of Toungoo, Karenni and the country east of the Salween 


1 The Society of the Divine Saviour was founded at Rome in 1881. It has now 
settlements in several countries and about 400 members, the majority of whom are 
German. 

2 Cf. IRM, 1915 (July), p. 459, footnote °. 

3 The statistics in Streit’s Atlas do not enable us to distinguish between European 
and Indian Christians. According to the census of 1911 there were 304,637 Indian 
Roman Catholics in the United Provinces, Panjab, Rajputana and Bettiah. 

* Cf. p. 643. 
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I1.—STATISTICS OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN INDIA AND CEYLON 


Non- 
Christians. 
Romo-Syrian Church. 

A. Trichur : ~ 

A. Ernakulam - 

A. Changanacheri . - 

A. Kottayam. . ° - 
Ecclesiastical Province 

of Goa. 

Ad. Goa. 2,123,787 
D. Daman 1,000 
D. Cochin 220,000 
D. Mylapore ? 
Ecclesiastical Province 

of Verapoli. 

Ad. Verapoli . ° + | 1,650,000 
D. Quilon . ° + | 1,659,000 
Ecclesiastical Province 

of Pondicherry. 

Ad. Pondicherry 5,200,000 
D. Mysore . ° + | 6,400,000 
D, Coimbatore . 2,500,000 
D, Kumbakonam. + | 3,000,000 
Ecclesiastical Province 

of Bombay 

Ad. Bombay . 1,297,500 
D. Poona ° + | 7,000,000 
D. Mangalore . 3,498,000 
D. Trichinopoly . 6,500,000 
Ecclesiastical Province 

of Madras. 

Ad. Madras . ; 7,000,000 
D. Hyderabad 12,000,000 
D. Vizagapatam . + [10,350,000 
D. Nagpur . 15,000,000 
Ecclesiastical Province 

of Calcutta, 

Ad, Calcutta . ° + [27,000,000 
D. Krishnagar + ]18,000,000 
D. Dacca . + 116,720,000 
P. Assam . ° + | 7,300,000 
Ecclesiastical Province 

of Agra. 

Ad. Agra. + [24,000,000 
D. Allahabad + [37,000,000 
D. Ajmer (Rajputana) . [10,800,000 
P. Bettiah . ° + [12,642,000 
Ecclesiastical Province 

of Simla. 

Ad. Simla + | 5,000,000 
D. Lahore . e + 115,474,960 
P. Kashmir and Kafir- 

istan . ° 10,090,000 





Christians. 


Foreign.| Native. 


| 


112,459 
101,400 


239,854 
? 


330,208 

74,850 

106,315 
3,569 | 7,233 


150 


83,888 
120,142 


2,500 | 153,274 
6,213 | 44.923 
38,562 
95,778 


18,800 
13,719 
94,378 
254,253 


47,473 
16,657 
10,579 
12,590 


E 





12,000 | 112,254" 


468 | 6,260 

11,150 
35°| 3,570 

| 

7°47 | 1,900 

9, 312 
2,019 3,124 
420} 3,528 
2,000 540 

12,090 
4,100 | 320 
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ACCORDING TO ECCLESIASTICAL PROVINCES 
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Christians. Priests. Lay Brothers. Sisters. 
No a 
Christians. j 
Foreign.| Native. [Foreign.| Native §F oreign.| Native JF oreign.| Native. 

Burma, | 
A. Southern Burma + | 4,000,000 59,423 47 14 19 | 21 71 51 
A, Northern Burma + | 6,000,000 - g,800 26 6 3 | - 52 - 
A, Eastern Burma. + | 3,000,000 124| 14,192 15 - 2 | - mj 1 

Ceylon, | 
Ad, Colombo. . + | 1,300,000 242,179 93 28 13 | 32 121 | 245 
D, Jaffna. ° ° 400,000 51,906 38 15 - 30 ? | 66 
D. Kandy . ° ° 859,367 30,228 6 17 I 2 25 | 9 
D. Galle. . + | 1,025,000 10! 12,574 18 5 4 - 30 | 4 
D. Trincomali  . ° 180,000 8,731 18 2 8 ? Io | - 




















The letters preceding the names of the dioceses in the tables indicate the ecclesiastical status ; i.e. 
Ad. =archdiocese ; D, =diocese ; A. =apostolic vicariate ; P. =apostolic prefecture. 
* There are in addition 69,000 catechumens. 


II.—STATISTICS OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN INDIA BY 
POLITICAL DIVISIONS ACCORDING TO THE CENSUS OF naadl 




















; | Seen oo | 
Denomination and Province. Total. and Allied | “ Ang Oo | Indian. 
Races. | me | 
| | 
Roman Catholic. | | | 
Ajmer-Merwara , ° ° ; 1,199 362} 342 495 
Andamans and Nicobars . . . 138 41 20 77 
Assam. . . . 2,756 187 172 2,397 
Baluchistan. ° ° ° . 1,334 1,020 5 255 
Bengal . : . ‘ : 46,258 5,290 12,172 28,796 
Bihar and Orissa ° ° . - 93,511 1,334 1,833 90, 344 
Bombay . . . . ° ; 147,121 75144 6,432 133,545 
Burma ° . 60,282 3,594 5,918 50,770 
Central Provinces and Berar . . 11,630 1,497 1,807 8,326 
Coorg . . . ; . ‘ 2,947 33 } 84 2,830 
Madras . ‘ i 678,194 2,815 15,364 660,015 
North-west Frontier Province . . 1,439 1,275 | I 146 
Panjab . ; ° . . ° 15,581 6,182 956 8,443 
United Provinces . , : _ 10,698 5,699 | 2,223 2,776 
Assam State. ‘i 3 = ‘ 27 I 26 ~ 
Baluchistan States . ‘ ° . 26 3 ~ 23 
Baroda State . . - ° : 468 = | 34 400 
Bengal Stats. . . «+ . 106 - | 17 
Bihar and Orissa States. , ° 22,969 5 | 31 22,913 
Bombay States. ‘ . . . 8,204 53. COW 136 8,015 
Central India Agency ° . . 3,241 926 | 352 1,963 
Central Provinces States . ‘ , 32,922 16 65 32,841 
Hyderabad State. ‘i r ‘ 18,473 559 1,592 16,322 
Kashmir State . j ; ‘ = 51 24 4 23 
Madras States . ° ‘ . . 287,611 153 3,923 283,535 
Mysore State... 42,543 1,469 3,140 37:934 
North-west Frontier Provinces (agen- 
cies and tribal areas) . ° . 5 5 - - 
Panjab States . " ° ‘ < 266 128 84 54 
Rajputana Agency . . - 836 235 219 382 
Sikkim State . ° ° ‘ : 16 5 I 10 
United Provinces States . . ‘ II 10 - I 
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river. North and South Burma are occupied by the missionaries 
of the Paris Seminary, while East Burma is under the care of the 
Milan Seminary. The number of Roman Catholics in Burma is 
given in the Census Report of 1911 as 60,282, a growth of 62 per cent 
during the last decade. About half the Roman Catholics in South 
Burma are converts from the Karens, while both in South and North 
Burma a large number are Indian immigrants and a few are Chinese. 
In Mandalay there is a large leper asylum, in which the nursing is 
undertaken by the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary. The Sisters of 
St. Joseph of the Apparition ' and the Sisters of the Good Shepherd * 
are engaged in educational work. 

In Ceylon, where the Roman Catholics in 1880 numbered about 
150,000, the efforts of the Roman authorities from 1842 onwards to 
make more adequate provision for the work were hampered as in 
India by the vehement opposition of the Goanese priesthood. 

The first order to enter the field was the Oblates of the Im- 
maculate Virgin Mary.* It began work in 1847, and remains the 
chief society at work in the island. It was followed in 1855 by the 
Sylvestrine Benedictines,‘ the French Jesuits, and finally the Belgian 
Jesuits. 

The island is divided ecclesiastically into the archdiocese of 
CoLomso and the four suffragan dioceses of JaFFNa, KANDY, GALLE 
and Trincomaui. The north and west of the island (Colombo, 
Jaffna) is occupied by the Oblates of the Immaculate Virgin Mary, 
the central portion (Kandy) by the Sylvestrines, and the south and 
east (Galle, Trincomali) by the Jesuits. The large Christian com- 
munity in the island claims so much of the time of foreign workers 
that there is little aggressive work among non-christians. Among 
the congregations of women at work in the island are the Sisters 
of the Good Shepherd, the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary, and the 


1 A religious congregation with its headquarters in Marseilles and numerous branches 
in the Near East. 


2 Ci. p. 642, footnote *. 

3’ The Congregatio Missionariorum Oblatorum Sanctissimae et Immaculatae Virginis 
Mariae (O.M.1I.) is a religious congregation founded in 1816 at Marseilles. It is strongly 
represented in England and Canada, and has altogether about 1200 members (600 
priests), and in addition about 550 missionaries (400 priests). Its principal fields of 
mission work are Ceylon, South Africa and the North American Indians. 

* A congregation of the Benedictines (IRM, 1915 (July), p. 461, footnote') having 
its origin in the thirteenth century, and now greatly reduced in numbers. It has a 


few houses in Italy and this single mission in Ceylon. Its members altogether are only 
about 100. 
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Sisters of the Holy Family. There are several native congregations 
including the St. Joseph’s Society of lay brothers and the Societies 
of St. Peter and of St. Francis Xavier for women. The educational 
institutions include St. Joseph’s College in Colombo, St. Patrick’s 
College in Jaffna, St. Aloysius’ College in Galle and the Papal General 
Seminary at Ampitya near Kandy. The last named institution was 
founded by Pope Leo XIII. in 1898 to provide a specially thorough 
theological education, of which all Indian dioceses might avail 
themselves. In 1905 the seminary, which is in the hands of the 
Jesuits, had 88 students drawn from 21 different dioceses. 

The statistics for the individual dioceses given in table (I) on pages 
646 and 647 may be compared with the summary given on page 689. 
The figures are taken from the Atlas Hierarchicus. The second table 
gives the results of the Government Census of 1911. 











NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Tue Rev. NaTHAN S6DERBLOM, D.D. (Paris, Geneva, Christiania and 
St. Andrews), sixtieth Archbishop of Upsala, was formerly Professor 
of Theology in the University of Upsala and then of the History 
of Religion in the University of Leipzig. He is one of the leading 
authorities on the religion of primitive peoples and is the author 
of several important works. 





The Rev. W. M. Macecrecor, D.D., has ministered for many 
years at St. Andrew’s United Free Church, Edinburgh. He was 
Baird Lecturer for 19138. 





The Rev. F. L. Hawxs Port, D.D., of the American Church 
Mission in China, celebrated his twenty-fifth anniversary as President 
of St. John’s University, Shanghai, in 1913. He is President of 
the Educational Association of China and a member of the China 
Continuation Committee. He has done much literary work both 
in Chinese and in English, and contributed an article on ‘The 
Opportunity and Need of the Mission School in China’ to this 
Review in October 1912. 





The Rev. A. K. Retscuaver, D.D., of the Japan Mission of 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., has been since his arrival in 
Japan in 1905 a Professor in Meiji Gakuin, Tokyo, lecturing in 
philosophy, apologetics, and systematic theology. In addition to 
taking a large share in general missionary education he has made a 
special study of Japanese Buddhism. 





Some twenty years ago Mr. JoHN JACKSON gave up a successful 
business career to become Secretary of the Mission to Lepers, in which 
capacity he has visited the principal leper centres in India, China, 
Japan and the Hawaiian Islands, including the settlement of Molokai. 
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The Rev. D. J. FLemine, Ph.D., from 1904 to 1914 a missionary 
of the Board of Missions of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., in 
India, did much while a professor at the Forman Christian College, 
Lahore, to develop social service among Indians (see his article 
in this Review for January 1914). He is at present organizing a 
Department of Missions in the Union Theological College, New 
York, and was selected by the American section of the Committee 
on the Church in the Mission Field, appointed by the Continuation 
Committee, to write the article collating the results of an investiga- 
tion made by them, dealing with the relation between Church and 
Mission in the foreign field. 





The Rev. Duncan FERGUSON joined the Mission of the Pres- 
byterian Church of England in Formosa—of which this is the 
jubilee year—in 1889. He is in charge of the theological college 
and mission school at Tainan. 





Miss ALIcE WERNER, Lecturer in Swahili at King’s College, 
London, and Associates’ Fellow at Newnham College, Cambridge, 
spent some years in research work in Africa. Her published con- 
tributions to the study of folk-lore and of African languages are 
numerous. 











NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES 


Roman Catholic Missionary Methods in Asia 


PROFESSOR SCHMIDLIN, the editor of the Zeitschrift fiir Missions- 
wissenschaft, who recently visited the mission fields of Asia, con- 
tributes to the first issue of the magazine for 1915 an article on 
‘Missionary Methods in Asia.’ 

In India he found the apostolic delegate, Mgr. Zaleski, who 
resides at Kandy in Ceylon, an ardent advocate of the direct method, 
which relies almost exclusively on religious means and aims primarily 
at individual or mass conversions, as contrasted with the indirect 
method, which avails itself of such human agencies as the school 
and the press and adopts the christianization of the nation as its 
goal. The guiding principles to which Mgr. Zaleski attaches im- 
portance are active and aggressive evangelism; rapid baptisms 
and mass conversions even at the risk of inadequate training and 
subsequent apostasy ; the building up of a numerous native clergy 
to relieve the missionaries; and the abolition of the ‘ scandalous 
monopoly ’ by which the various orders refuse to allow missionaries 
of other societies to enter the territories assigned to them. As 
the chief means of prosecuting the work he emphasizes the manifesta- 
tion of love, and he sets high value on work among children, a 
thorough mastery of the vernacular and house visitation. The 
Christian community is an important factor in evangelization, and 
an attractive influence is exerted on non-christians by Christian 
worship with its impressive ceremonies. In India, as elsewhere, 
the immediate preparation for baptism is provided by the cate- 
chumenate ; the usual plan is for the catechumens to be gathered 
for at least a month at a central station, those who cannot support 
themselves being maintained by the mission. In some cases, 
however, difficulties of caste prevent this plan being carried out, 
and the catechumens receive instruction in their own homes. 
Higher education holds a large place in Indian missions, the Jesuit 
colleges especially reaching a high standard of efficiency. The 
attention paid to higher education is regarded by a good many 


missionaries as a waste of energy from the missionary standpoint. 
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All, however, are convinced of the necessity of elementary schools, 
though the majority of the pupils in these are from Christian families. 
In comparison with education, literary, industrial and philanthropic 
activities have been little developed in Indian missions. 

In China little emphasis has been laid on the indirect method 
of education, and attention has been devoted almost exclusively 
to securing the largest possible number of conversions. What 
most impressed Professor Schmidlin was the material character of 
the motives appealed to and of the means employed. ‘ Nowhere is 
the emphasis laid so openly, so predominantly and so immediately 
on the temporal and earthly side of the work of conversion as in 
the Middle Kingdom.’ The support of Chinese Christians in law- 
suits and their defence against mandarins has greatly extended 
the influence of the missions, though changed conditions have led 
to much greater restriction and caution in the use of this method. 
The giving of alms to attract converts, the distribution of charity 
in periods of famine, the widely extended practice of leasing mission 
property to non-christians and so gaining an influence over them, 
and the maintenance of catechumens sometimes for the entire 
winter in special houses at the expense of the mission have all 
proved fruitful means of attracting converts. The Lazarite Mission 
in Peking in particular has not hesitated to employ the funds 
received as indemnity money for the winning of converts, who 
are reckoned to cost six dollars per head: a dollar is given for 
proficiency in each of the four divisions of the catechism and two 
dollars on baptism. This plan, however, meets with much criticism 
from many of the missionaries. Little stress is laid on public 
preaching ; much on personal contact and influence and on the 
efforts of Chinese catechists. In the catechumenate a special 
endeavour is made to bring together families and groups of families, 
and thus to recognize clan spirit which is so strong among the 
Chinese. The arrangements for the instruction of catechumens 
differ in different parts of China. In the missions of the Paris 
Society in the south and among the Lazarites in North China, the 
catechumens are received in boarding-houses for a period extending 
over several months, and sometimes for several successive winters, 
for the most part at the expense of the mission. In the Jesuit 
missions and in those of the Steyl and Scheutveld societies the 
usual practice is for the catechumens to receive instruction from 
catechists in their own homes for one or two years and then to be 
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brought to a common centre for a period of one, two or three 
months, during which they engage in religious exercises and re- 
ceive further instruction. In some missions, such as those of the 
Dominicans and Franciscans, the lack of resources does not permit 
of gathering the catechumens in one centre, and the missionaries 
have to content themselves with giving them instruction in their 
own homes. In view of the material character of the motives 
which lead many of the converts to join the church, special emphasis 
is laid in most missions on pastoral work after conversion. The 
mission schools in China exist chiefly for Christian children, and 
the great majority of them are only catechism schools, the teaching 
in which, apart from the moral and religious instruction, is re- 
stricted to elementary subjects. Elementary schools intended to 
attract non-christian children are rare. Higher education has 
been little developed, and where, as in the Aurora College at 
Shanghai, non-christians are admitted no religious instruction is 
given. The literary work of Roman Catholic missions in China is 
even in a more backward condition than their educational work. 
Much greater attention has been devoted to various forms of 
philanthropic effort. Hospitals, orphanages and homes for the 
aged are comparatively numerous, and are regarded as a valuable 
evangelistic agency. Considerable importance is also attached to 
industrial institutions. 

In Japan, in contradistinction from China, the indirect method 
occupies the foremost place. The Japanese temperament makes 
the material means employed in China out of the question, and 
the missionaries have to rely on purely spiritual methods to bring 
about conversions. The first Japanese synod, which met at 
Nagasaki in 1890, laid down as the chief instruments for the spread 
of the faith a holy manner of life and unceasing prayer. As 
secondary means the synod recommended patience and friendliness, 
intercourse with officials and influential persons, the multiplication 
of well-trained catechists, the awakening of missionary enthusiasm 
among Japanese Christians, frequent pastoral visits to Christians, 
care for the young in schools, the establishment of hospitals and 
dispensaries, well-prepared sermons and addresses, the circulation 
of literature and the establishment of Christian societies. Public 
discussions and lectures have been found useful and also dramatic 
representations. Where these fail to attract, the missionaries have 
to fall back on personal visitation. The catechumenate does not 
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hold so prominent a place as in China. The synod of Nagasaki 
laid down that thorough instruction and probation must precede 
baptism. The general rule is that the probation of catechumenates 
should last for at least two months, and where the catechumens 
are not in close contact with the missionary, for three months. 
More and more the chief emphasis has come to be laid on educational 
effort. Sunday schools have been found a valuable agency. The 
missions have not attempted to compete with the Government in 
elementary education. But the middle schools conducted by the 
Marianists and by the various orders of nuns have had a far-reaching 
influence on the educated classes. Attention has also been paid 
to literature. The provision of Christian literature for the edifica- 
tion of the church is satisfactory, but a great deal still needs to be 
done in the preparation of literature for non-christians. Phil- 
anthropic effort holds a smaller place in missionary work in Japan 
than educational literature, but valuable services have been rendered 
by orphanages, hospitals, dispensaries and leper asylums, 


The Effect of the Franco-Prussian War on French Roman 
Catholic Missions 

The same issue of the Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft contains 
an article by Pater A. Hiittche on ‘War and Missions in the 
Seventies.’ While the Franco-Prussian war lasted, the missionary 
institutions in the affected area in France, including Paris, had to 
be closed, with the result that the Paris Missionary Seminary, for 
example, sent out no missionary between August 1870 and August 
1871, whereas the previous annual average had been from 30 to 35, 
The income of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith from 
France, which in 1869 was 8,676,000 francs, fell in 1870 to 2,861,000 
francs. Immediately after the war, however, in spite of the losses 
which France had sustained and the huge indemnity which she 
had to pay, missionary work made rapid progress. By 1874 Cardinal 
Lavigerie could write of the White Fathers: ‘Six years ago you 
were hardly three or four in number, now, reckoning both fathers and 
brothers, you are more than 100 ; then you had under your direction 
only a single house, now your institutions are multiplying even 
to the deserts of the Sahara.’ The order has grown steadily from 
year to year until in 1913 its missionaries numbered 549. The 
Fathers of the Holy Ghost, another society working largely in 
Africa, were able to show a similar increase. The Paris Missionary 
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Seminary in the four years from 1872 to 1875 sent out 186 missionaries, 
the annual average being greater than at any previous period. 
By the year 1900 France was represented in the mission field by 
88 orders or congregations of men and 62 societies of women. 
Many of these were founded, or entered the mission field for the 
first time, since the war, and the rest date from it the period of 
their most flourishing activity. Similarly with regard to the 
financial support of missions, the contribution of France to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith in the year following 
the war exceeded that of any previous year (save the exceptional 
jubilee year in 1858), and every following year the amount of the 
contribution showed an advance. Some of the finest buildings 
in the French mission fields were built in the years following the 
war, and large subscriptions were forthcoming for the relief of 
famines in India and China. It is thus evident that the anticipation 
that missionary work would be set back for decades in consequence 
of the war was not fulfilled. The results show that political power 
and financial ability are of subordinate importance in regard to 
missionary work. The gifts to missions are so small in proportion 
to the means of Christian people that, even when the resources 
of the country are seriously diminished, the giving to missions 
can be easily maintained if the spirit of sacrifice is quickened and 
deepened. Similarly, offers of service for missionary work do not 
depend on the number of vacancies in other professions, but on 
the strength of the religious spirit among the people. 


An American Christian Embassy to Japan 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
appointed in April 1914 a Commission on Relations with Japan 
‘to study the entire question of the application of the teachings 
of Christ to our relations with Japan and to promote such influences 
and activities as shall lead to the right relationships between the 
peoples of these two nations.’ The commission recently sent Dr. 
Shailer Mathews and Dr. Sidney L. Gulick as an embassy to carry 
the greetings of the Christians in America to those in Japan. The 
report of the Christian embassy has been issued as a pamphlet 
(cf. Bib., No. 660). The embassy spent the month of February in Japan, 
and during that period fulfilled two hundred and twenty-three 
engagements, meeting with leading representatives of both church 
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and state. In the ‘ Findings’ with which the report concludes, 
the American representatives state that they found the churches 
of Japan well organized for the three years’ National Evangelistic 
Campaign, which in spite of the war is being vigorously prosecuted, 
and that Japan as a whole is increasingly conscious of the need of 
moral power and spiritual regeneration. They attempt to analyze 
the attitude of the Japanese to the United States, and reach the 
conclusion that ‘the Gospel must be applied to internationalism 
if the world is to be at peace. . . . Churches must be more than 
local institutions interested in local souls ; they must also be forces 
through which the Spirit of God shall enable nations to follow 
the sacrificial calls of Jesus Christ. ... The ideals of foreign 
missions must be extended to this new opportunity. We must not 
only evangelize foreigners ; we must evangelize our foreign policies.’ 

The chief difficulties in the way of reaching an understanding 
are stated to be, on the side of America, the general indifference 
of the citizens of the United States to international questions ; 
the failure to see that Japan does not ask for free opportunity to 
send in emigrants to the United States, but only that Japanese 
already resident in the United States shall be treated without dis- 
crimination ; the constitutional difficulty involved in the relation 
of the Federal Government to the various States; the confusion 
of the Japanese question with other issues now in the public mind ; 
the tendency of individual politicians to make political capital out 
of economic struggles and race prejudice ; and a persistent misconcep- 
tion on the part of many. Americans regarding the sincerity of Japan. 
On the side of Japan the difficulties include a failure to appreciate 
the real situation in America and a tendency to exaggerate the 
difficulties of Japanese in that country ; misunderstanding of various 
constitutional and diplomatic aspects of the situation ; and failure 
to recognize the important respects in which Japanese emigrants to 
America really differ from emigrants from Europe. 

The embassy recommend that the Federal Council of Churches, 
without taking sides in any international dispute, should urge 
the Christian bodies which it represents to emphasize the need of 
applying the principles of the Gospel to international relations 
with all nations and peoples. While churches are to be independent 
of the state, the ideals of Jesus should control international policies. 
States as well as individuals must be inspired to give justice rather 
than seek only to get their rights. With this end in view the 
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Federal Council is urged to initiate a campaign of education in 
America in which the help of the clergy, teaching profession, peace 
workers, Chambers of Commerce, labour organizations and other 
bodies should be enlisted. It is recommended that steps should be 
taken to provide additional facilities for Asiatics already in the 
United States to acquire a knowledge of English and of American 
customs which would enable them to adapt themselves completely 
to their new social surroundings, and that wherever Asiatics are 
habitually subjected to invidious treatment and humiliation, 
measures should be taken to develop right popular sentiment to 
discountenance such action. Finally, the Federal Council is asked 
to authorize steps to urge upon Congress and the people of the 
United States the adoption of an adequate oriental policy, the 
fundamental principle of which shall be the just and equitable 
treatment of all races and an early attempt to deal with the whole 
immigration problem in such a way as to conserve American 
institutions, to protect American labour from dangerous economic 
competition and to promote an intelligent and enduring friendliness 
among the peoples of all nations. 


A Higher Grade indian Ministry 


In three numbers of the Indian Witness for June the Rev. J. R. 
Chitambar, Superintendent of the Eastern Kumaon district of the 
American Methodist Episcopal Church, writes on ‘A Higher Grade 
Ministry in the Indian Church.’ He urges that his country is in a 
state of transition, deep forces are at work, and the next few years 
must determine the position of Christianity. Such agencies as Mr. 
Gokale’s Servants of India recognize that the best type of men are 
needed for national service, foreign missionaries and Y.M.C.A. 
secretaries are for the most part given special training in addition 
to a college course, but the average Indian Christian preacher is 
quite unable to hold his own among his educated fellow-countrymen. 
Congregations of enlightened Indians lack pastors who can satisfy 
their intellectual and spiritual wants. In view of the fact that 
Indians are the permanent factor in the evangelization of India, it 
is imperative that the best type of consecrated leadership should 
be secured for the Indian Church or it will break down under the 
responsibility laid upon it. Mr. Chitambar believes that the Indian 
Christian is now stirred with the glow and warmth of patriotism, 
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touched with a vision of the possibilities of the Church in India, and 
inspired by the self-sacrificing spirit of the foreign missionary. 
Christian strategy therefore calls for concentration upon the effort 
to draw such men into the ministry. Two things, now hindrances, 
are indicated, which if considered and dealt with would help to 
clear the way. Indians should be treated as real co-workers 
and trusted with positions involving financial and administrative 
responsibilities. Where this policy has been tried it has by no 
means always failed. Adequate provision—not for money-making, 
but for reasonable comfort, family needs, and for old age—should 
be made for Indian workers, and the policy of placing higher grade 
men on the same level as those partially uneducated or untrained 
should not be continued. Their position should be secure and not 
dependent upon the pleasure or displeasure of a superior. They 
should be missionaries of the Indian Church, not agents of a foreign 
missionary organization. 


Outstanding Needs in Mission Education in China 


In the Chinese Recorder for July the Rev. A. J. Bowen of 
Nanking University summarizes needs which are being felt in 
many provinces after fifty years’ experience in educational work. 
These are the development of primary and secondary schools, by 
means of larger and more whole-hearted co-operation with the 
Chinese ; the certification of teachers, those only being regarded as 
qualified who have had at least a year of special study and some 
practice teaching under competent supervision—it is impossible at 
present to make a normal school course compulsory ; inspection 
and organization of mission educational forces in a district by pro- 
fessional educators who have had experience both at home and in 
the mission field ; a clearer definition of aim and scientific study of 
the problems in the light of the actual needs of the Chinese people, 
western and Chinese learning being duly related, and education 
being so directed as to be more indigenous and more vital. Dr. 
Bowen suggests the formation of school boards composed of repre- 
sentatives of the local gentry, the local church, and the mission, 
with a view to ensuring continuity and making elementary schools 
a community affair. In the relatively few places where such co- 
operative efforts have been tried, the experiment has solved many 
otherwise hopeless problems of elementary education. 
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A Record of Evangelistic Experience in india 


The Rev. W. E. Tomlinson, of the Wesleyan Mission to the 
Mysore, reports in the Harvest Field (March, April and May num- 
bers) experience gained in four years’ evangelistic tours in un- 
worked areas, accompanied by four or five evangelists. Talks on 
some verandah, arising out of interest shown in village affairs, a visit 
to the school, addresses by the evangelists at weekly markets within 
ten miles of the camping-place, evening meetings with plenty of 
singing, and lantern services, gave opportunity for relating the 
Christian message to Indian life. In evangelistic work, whether 
the preacher is hortatory or didactic—and most men will learn in 
turn to be both—opposition is sure to arise; the preacher will not 
find himself welcomed as a consummator. The main subject of 
preaching should be Christ, His words, His works, His character. 
There is a sense in which this message is welcomed as preferable to 
Christian dogma; there is another in which it is strongly resented. 
Is this because Christ is offered instead of their own gods, or because 
He has rarely been adequately presented ? 


‘I believe the chief reason for the villagers’ failure to desire Christ is that 
He has never been adequately presented. Our consciences have compelled 
us to drag in His name at the close of an address that a unitarian might 
have delivered ; we have referred to Him by way of rounding off a conversa- 
tion that a Brahmo might have conducted ; but our whole energies have not 
yet been devoted in a passion of fervent desire to seek a portrayal of Christ 
which shall compelour hearers to confess Him as God made manifest in the flesh.’ 


Experience has made clear to Mr. Tomlinson three things. (1) 
The foundation of evangelistic preaching must be laid deep and 
broad in detailed narration of the events of the earthly life of Christ, 
so told, without robbing Him of His universality, as to make Indians 
see that He is no foreign guru, but the Christ for India ; (2) the facts 
of the Gospel must be interpreted through the medium of living 
experience : 

‘ Life in India will tinge, perhaps re-fashion our experience, but the Jesus 
we preach must be interpreted as the Christ we know. Our presentation of 
Christ must not be some one else’s metaphysic; nor must it be a strained 
unnatural attempt to force Him into conformity with some eastern type. 
My gospel for India is Christ’s gospel for me, living in India and thinking, 
so far as I can, as an Indian thinks.’ 


(8) Christ must be presented in His completeness, with emphasis 
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upon the unique aspects of His character and work shown forth in 
His Cross. Experience has proved that though the preaching of 
the Cross is not easy there is a witness to its truth in Indian hearts. 
When proclaimed in ways that the people can understand, and 
related to modern Indian life, the Cross becomes the revelation of 
human sin and of divine righteousness and love. 


The Cambridge Delhi Mission anc °° 2: Chamars 


In the Delhi Mission News for July the Rev. F. u. Western describes 
a large reorganization scheme recently adopted after careful con- 
sideration by the Mission Council, in view of the remarkable develop- 
ment of work among the Chamars. The most important proposals 
are these: Village schools will only be opened where the Chamar 
panchayat is ready to build both school and teacher’s house and to 
pay an annual fee per family. The mission will supply the teacher 
and the simple furniture needed for the school. It is hoped that 
this measure will have a healthy effect on the attitude of the villagers 
towards the education of their children. The pastoral care of the 
Chamar Christians in the villages or bastis, hitherto committed to 
the catechists, will in the future be in the hands of a man who will 
combine the posts of school master and resident pastor. A similar 
plan has worked well in the S.P.G. mission in the Telugu country. 
Evangelistic work as hitherto carried on as a regular, almost a daily 
task by catechists for whose spiritual help and upbuilding adequate 
arrangements were not made, is to be suspended, but in the villages 
(wherever the influence of the pastor teacher and of the Christian 
congregation does not adequately take its place), and in the city 
bastis, parties of not less than three men will hold missions or tour 
under responsible leaders, plans being made to induce the Christian 
congregations both in the cities and in the villages to do volunteer 
work in preaching, either in their own basti or elsewhere. A scheme 
for the training of teachers and pastor teachers has been worked 
out and is being tested in actual experience. 
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BOOKS ON BUDDHISM 
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& Sons. 2s. 6d. net. 1914. 

Buppuism aNnp Science. By Paut Daunte. Translated from the German by 
the Bhikkhu Silacira. London: Macmillan & Co. 7s. 6d. net. 1912. 

Buppuist Stories. By Paut Dantxe. ‘Translated by the Bhikkhu Silacara. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 3s. 6d. net. New 
York: Dutton. $1.25. 1913. 

Psatms or THE Earty Buppuists. Vol. ii. Psalms of the Brethren. . By 
Mrs, C. A. F. Ruys Davins. London: Henry Frowde for the Pali 
Text Society. ros, net. 1913. 

Tue Enp or THe Law: or Curist anp Buppuism. By D. C. Gitmore and 
J. F. Smrrxn, Calcutta: Association Press. 6 annas. 1915. 

Tue Lire anp Teacuines or Buppua. By AnaGarika DuarMapata. Madras: 
G. A. Natesan & Co. 12 annas, 1912. 

Buppua anv His Savines. By Panpit Suyama SHankar. London: Francis 
Griffiths. 3s. net. 1914. 

Tue Lire or Lecenp or Gaupama, THE BuppHa or THE Burmese. By the 
Right Rev, P. Bieanpet. Popular edition. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co. 7s. 6d. net. 1914. 

Tue Gops or NortHerN Buppuism: Tueir History, IcoNoGRAPHY AND 
Procressive Evo.ution. By Atice Getty. With Introduction from 
the French of J. Deniker. London: Oxford University Press. £3 3s. 
net. I9gI15. 


TuHaT the West is keenly interested in Buddhism is due largely to 
the fact that Buddhism is and claims to be a via media. In the 
first place it is, as Dr. Dahlke maintains, a via media between faith 
and science (or, as Professors Gilmore and Smith express it, between 
the superstition and the rationalism of Gautama’s day): in the 
second place it is, as Gautama proclaimed it, a via media between 
worldliness and austerity. Another reason for this deep interest in 
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Buddhism is the growing recognition of the value of its ethics and 
psychology, of which Mrs. Rhys Davids is the leading exponent. 
Still another reason is the undoubted power of primitive Buddhism 
to bring solace and even joy to men and women wounded in the 
battle of life; readers of those fascinating poems the Psalms of the 
Brethren, will discover that Buddhism was once aglow with some- 
thing of evangelical fervour. But perhaps the most practical reason 
is that contact with the West is working an inevitable disintegration 
of Buddhism: the civil servant, the professor of science and psy- 
chology, the merchant and the journalist alike are destroying the old 
Buddhism, and the young Burman and Sinhalese are drifting without 
an anchor into materialism and scepticism. There is imperative 
need, therefore, either that the old religion should be ‘ modernized,’ 
or that it should be carried to its fulfilment in Christ. Of special 
interest from this point of view are Madame David’s Modernisme 
Bouddhiste and The End of the Law, by Professors Gilmore and Smith. 

As this review is written primarily for missionaries I shall try only 
to suggest what seems the chief practical value of each book and to 
hint at some of the lines of Christian apologetic which they suggest. 

Buddhist Psychology is a book we have all been needing, and 
much as the Buddhist world owes to Mrs. Rhys Davids it will one 
day be clear that the Christian world owes still more, for until we get 
at foundations it is impossible to build the eirenicon we are seeking. 
It is not an easy book even to the student, but it helps one at any 
rate to realize: (a) that ‘ Buddhism is the religion of analysis,’ too 
difficult for the great bulk of mankind ; (b) that its psychology is of 
great practical importance; Gautama was a ‘physician of the 
soul’; (c) that in his emphasis on the will and in his recognition of 
the value of intuition he was a pioneer in psychology, though perhaps 
western scholars read into early Buddhism more than it contained ; 
(d) that much spade-work remains to be done before we can say 
which is primitive and which scholastic in the Buddhist system : 
the book before us is a valuable bit of such spade-work ; (e) that 
Buddhism waves aside too lightly the instinctive beliefs of ignorant 
folk: ninety per cent of its followers belong to this category and 
are animists in spite of all its attempts to crush animism ; (f) that 
besides the disabilities it labours under of being too difficult, and of 
ignoring certain deeply-seated instincts of men, it is too cold, too 
much the religion of detachment to satisfy the normal man. As the 
Bhikkhu Silacara once said to me, ‘ For the vulgar herd Christianity is 
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a better religion’; (g) that even by the intellectual few the retort 
which philosophy has given to Hume must be weighed before Buddhist 
psychology, which attempts to get rid of a psyche, can reasonably 
claim their allegiance. 

Dr. Dahlke points out that ‘ western scholars would do well to 
sit at the feet of the native scholars,’ and both he and Mrs. Rhys 
Davids have attempted to do so: she has learnt much from Shwe 
Zan Aung and through him from the great popular preacher the 
Ledi Sadaw:: and Dr. Dahlke is a pupil of Pandit W. D. C. Wagis- 
wara and through him of the late Sri Sumangala of the Adam’s Peak 
Monastery, head of the Buddhist Sangha of Ceylon. Yet both 
writers would own how very rare such scholars are in the East, and 
how few psychologists and men of science Buddhism can boast—at 
any rate in Burma and Ceylon. With the exception of Shwe Zan 
Aung I doubt if there is a single Burmese or Sinhalese Buddhist who 
could make much of either Buddhist Psychology or Buddhism and 
Science ; and the leaders of Neo-Buddhism are almost all European. 

Thus of the modernists quoted by Madame Alexandra David 
(though the title is a misnomer, for they are converts to Buddhism, 
rather than Buddhists who are kicking over the traces), two are 
Scotsmen, and two are Germans; all alike were orphaned in the 
world of faith and finding the milk of science somewhat thin in the 
mouth discovered in Buddhism a foster-parent, whose old age they 
are now seeking to support. With this band of ‘ converts,’ the 
Bhikkhu Silacara (a Scottish stoic), the Bhikkhu Ananda Metteyya 
(a Scottish mystic) the Bhikkhu Nyanatiloka and Dr. Dahlke (German 
scientists), the missionary will do well to get into touch, for they are 
sincere and earnest men and are doing all they can to revivify 
Buddhism. 

Buddhism and Science, as expressing their point of view, will 
repay careful study. Though it is marred by a certain Nietzschean 
rage! and an anti-christian bias (also evident in at least one of the 
interesting and clever Buddhist Stories) and so is lacking in the true 
spirit of scientific enquiry, yet in its treatment of Kamma as ‘in- 
force’ or ‘ energy’ and of the world as ‘ combustion-process ’ it is a 
suggestive and stimulating book. The work of translating it has 
been excellently done, by the Bhikku Silacara. 

The following are a few of the criticisms it provokes : 

(a) The title ‘ Buddhism and Science’ does not represent the 

2 e.g. ‘O agnus dei! lend me but a little of thy lamb’s patience .. .!’ 
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German Buddhismus als Weltanschauung, and lays the author open 
to the charge of having neglected what are the two principal branches 
of science where Buddhism is concerned—psychology and sociology. 

(b) Dr. Dahlke’s definitions are very wild: e.g. his definition of 
faith is as much too wide as his definition of science is too narrow : 
‘Faith is that particular form of mental life which recognizes an 
imperceptible to sense in itself, i.e. believes, and so doing assumes a 
universal adequate cause in itself, for the entire play of world- 
events’ (p. 89). If this is the work of faith what shall we say of 
theistic and monistic forms of philosophy, which also assume ‘ an 
adequate cause’ in themselves as the necessary deduction from 
observation ? Therefore ‘ science is that particular form of mental 
life which rejects in principle what is not perceptible to sense’ 
(p. 88). What then shall we say of psychology ? Does it not deal 
with things not perceptible to sense? And is it not a science of 
supreme importance in Buddhism ? 

(c) There are other wild statements, which we could forgive 
more easily if the author were less audacious in his claims, which 
savour too much of ‘The Buddha and I.’ What, for instance, are 
we to make of the following: ‘ Science properly speaking is always 
materialistic and its conception of the play of world-events is always 
strictly mechanical’ (p. 89). As I pointed out when the book 
first appeared, ‘ The first statement is like saying that mathematics 
is always atheistical.’ And even when science leaves its proper 
function of describing it is by no means always mechanical in its 
views: in the writings of such biologists as Virchow and Weismann 
(to say nothing of the new school of physicists) physical and me- 
chanical conceptions are replaced by psychical and teleological ones. 
Dr. Dahlke does not seem to have studied Bergson, and fails to 
realize that Christian theism makes terms with both faith and 
science. 

(d) Again, whilst claiming much for intuition—especially for the 
intuitions of Gautama—he suggests no tests by which they may be 
tried. The Christian missionary is content to abide by the pragmatic 
test: ‘Does it work?’ and the victory will be won not on the 
psychological but on the ethical plane. Which is ethically greater, 
Gautama Buddha or Jesus Christ, Asoka or St. Paul ? Which puts 
up the best fight against evil, the Buddhist or the Christian ? 

It would be interesting if Dr. Dahlke would reply to the much 
less pretentious volume The End of the Law, which in its reverent 
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treatment of Buddhism, its careful and well-chosen quotations in 
English and Pali from the Buddhist books and its general tone of 
patient investigation is much more scientific than his own work. 
It is a book of the best type of Christian apology, attempting to do 
in small compass for the Buddhist what the Crown of Hinduism has 
done for the Hindu on a much larger scale. 

The authors attempt to show: (a) that ‘the Buddhist ideal at 
its highest and best is in harmony with the Christian ideal, but the 
Christian ideal is more comprehensive and is rich and full where the 
other fades away into indefiniteness’ (pp. 20-21); they illustrate 
this from the Buddhist teachings as to Nibbana, and as to faith and 
love; (b) that ‘ Gotama rejected erroneous conceptions of God in 
the interests of righteousness ’ (p. 38); (c) that Christianity is the 
fulfilment of Buddhism, making explicit what is only implicit in 
Buddhism and giving victory through the importation of divine 
power (p. 41 passim). The book is well printed and is issued by the 
Y.M.C.A. Press at sixpence ; it has a good index, another point in 
which Dr. Dahlke’s much larger volume is lacking. 

With the remaining volumes we must deal more briefly. 

The publishers have done good service by re-issuing at a popular 
price a thoroughly well-printed one-volume edition of Bishop 
Bigandet’s famous Life of Gaudama which is as valuable to-day as 
when it was first published in 1858. Its copious notes especially 
contain matter of great value ; and it forms a splendid memorial of 
the saintly and heroic »ioneer missionary whose centenary has 
just been celebrated. 

The Life and Teachings of Buddha is a useful summary and 
contains some good things such as, ‘I think egoistically, therefore 
I am,’ and the missionary will sympathize with the Anagarika 
Dharmapala’s bitterness against a government which is growing 
rich upon a monopoly in alcoholic liquors (p. 61) and will sorrow with 
him over ‘ the gospel of destruction ’ which is abroad in western lands. 
But when he claims that Buddhism is the cure for these things it 
will suffice to point out that in Ceylon, where the Anagarika has his 
home, the best, and indeed the only sustained fight against alcohol 
and organized vice has been made by the Christian missionary body. 
It is surely obvious, too, that the West is being torn by war not because 
Christianity has failed, still less because it inculeates war, but 
because it has hardly been given a trial in our international relation- 
ships. For the rest it must suffice to say that the Anagarika’s limited 
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knowledge of English has landed him in some serious inaccuracies of 
phraseology. 

Pandit Shyama Shankar is a Hindu and his little collection of 
quotations from the works of western scholars entitled Buddha and 
His Sayings contains some useful hints as to the relationship between 
Hinduism and Buddhism: but like Dr. Dahlke’s work, this little 
book is marred by having no references. 

With The Gods of Northern Buddhism (much too ambitious a 
title) we are concerned chiefly because it is an eloquent testimony 
to the fact that if man’s natural instinct for worship be denied it will 
break out in strange and perverted forms. The superb illustrations 
(which are taken from the collection of Mr. H. Etty, and are therefore 
limited in scope) are the chief merit of the book ; though they ignore 
the Gandhara sculptures, perhaps the greatest things in Buddhist 
art, they are fairly representative, and reveal the development of 
Buddhism in Tibet from an agnostic stoicism to a sensual and 
elaborate polytheism. The Jntroduction by Dr. J. Deniker is a 
useful summary of this development, marred by a few serious mistakes 
and some unfortunate phrases. But these are probably due to mis- 
translations from the original French: e.g. ‘the Hinayana and 
Mahayana Buddhism which entered Burma in the reigns of Asoka 
and Kanishka’ should probably have the word ‘ respectively ’ added ; 
and the ‘ so-called art of Gandhara’ and ‘ the apostolate on earth of 
Gautama Buddha’ are singularly unsuitable phrases: for the art 
of Gandhara is very great art, and Gautama claimed not to be 
‘one sent’ but to be rather one who had ‘arrived’ by his own 
efforts. 

I cannot do better than close this review with Dr. Deniker’s 
words, that ‘the teachings of Gautama might satisfy a few ecstatic 
monks but made no appeal to the common people’; that is the 
conclusion of the whole matter, and the history of Buddhism is its 
proof. Man is essentially a lover, and it is only the religion of Love 
which can permanently satisfy the deep cravings of his heart, how- 
ever this ‘ religion of arithmetic,’ as Dr. Dahlke has called it, may 
appeal to his head. 

KENNETH SAUNDERS 

RaNGoon 
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THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


History or Curistian Missions. By Cuartes H. Rosinson, D.D. International 
Theological Library. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. os. 6d, 1915. 


Ir is a significant fact in itself that in the International Theological 
Library, which contains in its list several works of real distinction 
and great influence, the editors should include a volume on the 
History of Christian Missions. It is, like that more important 
event, the establishment of a Chair of Missions in connexion with 
the University of Berlin, of which the distinguished Dr. Richter 
is the first occupant, one more proof, if any more were needed, that 
the missionary enterprise is firmly established in the minds even of 
scholarly circles as a phase of the life of Christianity—which must 
receive scientific treatment if any survey of Christianity is to be 
complete. 

The title suggests an account of the pioneer work done by the 
Church throughout its history, until Christianity became recognized 
as the accepted religion of a people or race or country. But such a 
work, valuable as it would be, would require more than one volume 
and several expert authors. Dr. Charles H. Robinson, the author 
of the volume before us, is one of the most learned students of 
modern missions, and he has done wisely to restrict his book mainly 
to modern times and within these times mainly to the work of the 
‘ Anglican and Protestant ’communions. Wherever Roman Cathol- 
icism had entered any country before the arrival of missionaries of the 
other churches a brief account is given of its pioneer missionaries and 
of the range of their influence. This account is in no sense un- 
friendly, but it is remarkable and also sad to see how frequently 
the implied judgment is that these missions had failed. Whether we 
read of Francis Xavier in India and Japan, or of the devoted men 
who invaded China in the sixteenth and following centuries, or the 
more dismal work of Roman missions in South America, we are 
compelled to feel that their methods were somehow inadequate, and 
that the Gospel as they presented it did not produce a true and 
powerful form of Christianity in these regions. That the work of 
Roman missions has become powerful and extensive in the last 
century must be undoubtedly reckoned as one of the indirect fruits 
of the remarkable success of the agents of the non-Roman com- 
munions. At the same time Dr. Robinson does full justice to the 
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piety and complete devotion of many of the pioneer Roman Catholic 
missionaries in all parts of the world, even when as in South America 
the majority proved themselves utterly unworthy as representatives 
and heralds of Jesus Christ and His kingdom. 

After an Introduction, a useful chapter (ii) on ‘ Methods of Mission- 
ary Work,’ which is avowedly only a brief outline of the ‘ science’ 
of missions, and a sketch entitled ‘The Dawn of Modern Missions 
(1580-1750),’ our author proceeds to describe the history of missions 
in each of the main divisions of the ‘ non-Christian’ world. Be- 
ginning with India and ending with the ‘ Isles of the Pacific’ he 
devotes seventeen chapters to this section of his work. Then 
follow two chapters on missions to Moslems (xxi), and to the Jews 
(xxii). These are followed by one on ‘ Missionary Societies,’ and the 
work concludes with Chap. xxiv., entitled ‘ The Outlook.’ It is easy 
to see that Dr. Robinson has been hampered by the nature of his 
material. No two of the central chapters follow the same plan. 
In some cases there is a brief account of the country and the people, 
but as a rule he plunges in medias res with the arrival of missionaries 
on an unknown field of labour. A brief account is given of the 
work done by each of the missionary societies which have entered a 
particular region. The result is that often we have page after page 
of statements regarding the date of entry, the number of missionaries, 
the relative success as to numbers of converts, of a succession of 
missionary societies or boards. Rarely do we find, as in the cases 
of India and Japan, a description of the actual field which has been 
invaded, the peculiar problems encountered, or a vivid realization 
given to us of what it means to have the message of the Gospel at 
work there, among those definite people, and of the actual effect, 
moral, spiritual, social, intellectual, which the Church of Christ has 
produced. 

Of course we must recognize the two main difficulties which 
our fair-minded and thoroughly equipped author has encountered. 
How could he find space to give a vivid picture of the races and 
civilization of more than half the globe ? And how could he describe 
the spread of Christianity as if it were one work carried on by one 
human organization with uniform methods as well as a uniform aim 
in all parts of the world? The disunion of Christendom has led 
Dr. Robinson to endeavour after an impartial account, in however 
brief and summary a fashion, of the labours of the vast number of 
organizations, many of them very small and some almost impotent, 
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which are engaged in the mighty task. The result is that we miss 
that sense of life, of vast power, in the whole movement. One has 
to gather it from a consideration of the statistics rather than from 
a deliberate description of the substance of the work done. If the 
promise to ‘ point out some of the distinctive needs of the various 
races ’ (p. 4) had been more fully carried out, and an account of the 
actual way and degree in which those needs are being met had been 
given, a deeper effect would have resulted from the whole volume. 
As it is, we miss in the central and largest part of the book that glow, 
that enthusiasm, which Dr. Robinson shows in his earlier and in his 
concluding chapters that he can so well throw into his writing. 

We miss from the work any account of the great international 
conferences of missionary societies, culminating in the work of the 
Continuation Committee of the Edinburgh World Missionary Con- 
ference (1910), which ought to have been given in chapter xxiii. 
If this chapter, enlarged and enriched, had come at the beginning, a 
different feeling would have inevitably controlled the whole actual 
story. In spite of the explanation on page vii, a bibliography ought 
to have been given, especially as the work is intended to be a ‘ text- 
book.’ 

We would not seem ungracious in these suggestions. Dr. 
Robinson has produced the chief work in the English language on 
modern missions. With immense labour and skill he has amassed 
and arranged his selected facts. With a fair mind he has done 
justice, in a relative sense, to the labours of the different sections of 
the Protestant world. As an Anglican, loyal and faithful, he has not 
exaggerated the place or influence of his own communion more 
than any historian of another communion would have done for his. 
This History of Christian Missions will long serve as one of our 
chief books of reference on its great subject. One rises from its 
perusal with the feeling that one has surveyed the central fact in 
human history, the spread of the knowledge of God in Jesus Christ. 
To know that of all Christian communions there are to-day more than 
50,000 ‘ foreign missionaries,’ that ‘ India is becoming Christian at 
a rate unprecedented in the history of the world,’ that the translated 
Bible and the instruction of the humblest peoples to read it is one 
of the main securities for the permanence of Christianity in any 
land (cf. pp. 244, 284, 359, etc.), that the ‘ native churches are growing 
strong and independent,’ that the gospel of Christ is thus proving 
its universal and divine power, this is to be inspired afresh with a 
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vision of the purpose of God in Christ and His Cross of redeeming 
love. 

We have come across very few misprints. The fourth sentence 
on page 138 has a wrong subject, and the absence of a comma after 
‘college’ (p. 288, third line from foot of page) does injustice to an 
orthodox board of missions. 

W. Dovucias MACKENZIE 

Hartrorp, U.S.A. 





A HISTORY OF PERSIA 


A History or Persia. By Lieut.-Col. P. M. Sykes, C.M.G., C.I.E. Maps. 
Illus. 2 vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 50s. net. 1915. 


TuIs is a very valuable book, and one that was much needed. It 
is almost a hundred years since Sir John Malcolm published his 
well-known History of Persia, and in the interval much new light 
has been thrown upon the subject by the discovery of the key 
to the ancient cuneiform inscriptions. It is now less difficult 
to separate the historical from the legendary, and it is therefore 
possible to deal with Persia’s ancient history in a more scientific 
manner. 

Many books have appeared during the past thirty years dealing 
with various phases of Persian life and history, the most important 
of them being Lord Curzon’s admirable work. But his two excellent 
volumes were written a quarter of a century ago, and have for some 
time been out of print. His book moreover did not profess to 
be a history of the country and people. Lieutenant-Colonel (now 
Sir Percy) Sykes has given us a history of Persia from the 
earliest times, and has spared no pains to make it as complete and 
accurate as possible. Wherever Persia has come into contact with 
the outside world, he has endeavoured to show the nature and extent 
of Persian influence, and the measure in which outside influences 
have affected Persia. Thus his History gives us much information 
about Babylonia, Assyria, Lydia, Macedonia, Parthia, Rome, 
Armenia, Arabia, and other lands which have all in turn contri- 
buted something towards the sum total of Persian life and 
history. 


Sir Percy Sykes is singularly well fitted to write the history of 
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Persia. He has not only made seven journeys in different parts of 
the country, but it has been his home for more than twenty years. 
He has studied its language and literature, and has taken the deepest 
interest in its industries and art, as well as in its politics. Seldom 
has an author so fully identified himself with the country and people 
of which he writes. If he describes a battle, he has himself carefully 
examined the battle-field. If he speaks of an ancient city, he has 
himself explored its site and made himself acquainted with its 
ruins. 

The two volumes before us are beautifully illustrated, and 
are furnished with excellent maps which greatly add to their value. 
The author naturally gives some account of the religions which 
have had their share in moulding the character and history of the 
people. He refers to the ancient nature worship of the country, 
and devotes a chapter to the religion of the Medes and Persians, 
largely based upon Professor Williams Jackson’s Zoroaster the 
Prophet of Ancient Iran. He touches upon the religion of the 
Parthians, the cult of Mithras (c. a.p. 880), and the tenets of Mazdak 
(c. A.D. 500), and gives a fair account of the early history of Chris- 
tianity in Persia, and the great persecution of the Christians under 
Shapur the Great (A.D. 889-379) which raged for forty years and again 
flamed up later on. The missionary activity of the Persian or 
Nestorian church is also mentioned, with the foundation of 
bishoprics at Herat and Samarcand by the middle of the sixth 
century, and the first effort for the evangelization of China in the 
following century, as well as the progress of Christianity under 
the late Sasanian monarchs. Strangely enough we look in vain for 
any mention of modern missionary work in Persia. When he 
comes to the Mohammedan period, our author deals at consider- 
able length with the career of Mohammed, and the rise and establish- 
ment of Islam. 

Sir Percy Sykes admits that polygamy, the seclusion and veiling 
of women, slavery, narrowness of thought, and harsh treatment of 
non-Moslems, must be placed on the debit side of Islam, but on the 
whole he seems to suggest (ii. 21) that Islam is more suitable than 
the religion of Christ for the Asiatic and the African. Possibly this 
accounts for his ignoring the influence of modern Christian missions 
in Persia. Nevertheless we should have expected to find at least 
some passing mention of the work of Henry Martyn, whose transla- 
tion of the New Testament into the Persian language in 1812 has 
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exercised an undoubted influence upon the life of the country, and 
has left its mark upon the Babi and Bahai movements of the past 
half century. So too in a land where medical and surgical skill is 
so lacking, and education so backward, it is surprising to find no 
recognition by the author of the very considerable influence brought 
to bear upon the people by the medical and educational agencies, 
both British and American. We believe that these missionary 
efforts have had in the past, and will have increasingly in the future, 
a potent influence in the making of modern Persia. 

As the great majority of the people of the country are Moslems 
of the Shiah sect, Sir Percy Sykes gives some account of the 
religious basis and doctrines of this sect (ii. 44), and points out that, 
in consequence of the theory of the Imamate, the Shah of Persia 
has no religious authority such as the Sultan has over the Sunnis of 
Turkey. He also gives a brief but interesting account of the Bab and 
his doctrines, and while not claiming to have made a special study of 
Babiism he expresses the opinion that in Persia its converts remain 
practically Moslems of the Shiah sect (ii. 445). There is no doubt 
some truth in this view, but it is difficult to reconcile it entirely with 
the intense bitterness displayed by the leading Moslems of the Shiah 
sect against the followers of the Bab and Baha, many of whom they 
have cruelly persecuted and put to death. Certainly the people as 
a whole, who are Shiah Moslems, refuse to recognize the Babis, or 
Bahais, as their fellow believers. They treat them as apostates from 
the Shiah faith. An excellent photograph of Abdul Baha, the 
present head of the movement, appears on p. 446 of vol. ii. 

From the missionary point of view Persia has special importance 
among the Moslem lands of the East because its people, being for 
the most part Shiah Mohammedans, are more open-minded and more 
inclined to freedom of thought than the orthodox Sunnis of other 
lands. It constitutes also a wedge driven into the unity of Islam. 
Moreover the Babi-Bahai movement, with its many thousands of 
adherents, has done much to weaken the power of the mujtahids and 
mullas, and the terrible persecutions to which the Bahais have been 
subjected have tended to create a craving for religious liberty and 
a desire for a larger amount of freedom of conscience. The average 
Persian is probably more willing than any other Mohammedan to 
listen respectfully to the Christian message and to weigh its value. 
Upon the Bakhtiaris and other tribesmen, numbering probably 
one-fourth of the entire population (ii. 499), the yoke of Islam rests 
43 
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very lightly, and they present a hopeful field for future medical 
and educational work. 

It is unfortunate that in a work of such importance the proper 
names and titles should not receive more scholarly treatment, but 
this is a minor defect which can be remedied in future editions. 

The History brings us down to the revolution of 1906 which 
culminated in the granting of a constitution and brought into exist- 
ence the new order. Sir Percy Sykes lays down his pen with the ex- 
pression of his earnest wish that the future of the Persian people 
may be comparable to their illustrious past. We heartily re-echo 
this wish, but we have no confidence that any constitution in which 
the law of Islam is acknowledged to be supreme will prove sufficient 
for the uplift of the country. So long as Persia is held fast by the 
dead hand of Islam we fear that there is little hope of any return 
to her former greatness. 

We thank Sir Percy Sykes very heartily for his contribution to 
the history of a most interesting land. 

C. H. STILEMAN 

Lonpon Bishop 





CHANGING CHINA IN RECENT LITERATURE. 


Le Réoime pes CapiTuLations ET La REFoRME CoNsTITUTIONNELLE EN CuINE. Par 
Louis Neaostanc Tcuov. Published for the University of Louvain by 
the Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 1915. 

VittaGe aND Town Lire in Cuina. By Y. K. Leone, LL.B., and L. K. Tao, 
B.Sc. London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 5s. net. 1915. 

Home Lire in Cuina. By Isaac Taytor Heapianp. London: Methuen & 
Co. 1os, 6d. net. 1914. 

Forces Minine anp Unperminine Cuina. By Row anp R. Gisson. London: 
Melrose. 7s. 6d. net. 1914. 

Tue Remaxine oF Cuina. By ApotrS. Warey. London: Constable. 2s. 6d. 


1914. 


In this sheaf of books there is found a fairly comprehensive and 
very interesting survey of the political, social and economic position 
in China from the point of view of the Chinese foreign educated 
student, the missionary of experience and the European having 
commercial interests in China and her people. 

Of all the marvellous literary work which China possesses, un- 
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doubtedly that which commands the sincerest admiration of serious 
students is her historic research. As the father of Chinese history 
Confucius gave to the historian an example and a standing which 
has made the Chinese writer of history on the whole both reliable 
and enlightened. All Confucian philosophy is a rendering into 
maxims for present conduct of the lessons of the past, and its worth 
as well as its weaknesses follow therefrom. The Chinese, foreign- 
educated student of history, Dr. Tchou, gives us therefore a treatise 
both accurate and valuable and one which is in somewhat un- 
fortunate contrast with the pretentious study produced by his 
fellow-Chinese students Messrs. Leong and Tao. It is rare that 
so revealing an opportunity of setting the strength and weakness 
of the Chinese literary mind in comparison occurs as is provided 
in the reading of these two books. Dr. Tchou is a serious student 
‘out for facts.” Messrs. Leong and Tao are ‘ out for a purpose’ and 
the facts follow after. 

Dr. Tchou, reviewing the causes which led to the estrangement 
between China and the Western Powers which grew so desperate 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, defines them thus : 


“ Les causes de cette défiance étaient, d’une part, son ignorance profonde 
de la civilisation, des mceurs, et de Ja force des nations européennes, et d’autre 
part, l’orgueil farouche, qu’elle tire de sa propre culture, l’idée hautaine qu'elle 
avait de son antique grandeur, enfin, on peut le dire, les procédés brutaux et 
maladroits, pour ne pas dire plus, employés par les nations occidentales, vis-d- 
vis d’un peuple et d’un civilisation dont ils ne parvenaient pas 4 comprendre 
la mentalité si différente de la leur.” 


Elsewhere, Dr. Tchou, following the usual but somewhat unjust 
habit of the modern Chinese, lays an undue share of blame for China’s 
later woes upon the Manchu rulers. Time will show. After his 
history of the capitulations in China Dr. Tchou has a valuable 
chapter on ‘Le Nouveau Régime en Chine’ in which he insists 
upon a fact which many yet doubt, namely, that the Republic is 
the fruit of a new mind in the leaders of the Chinese people, a 
‘transformation de la mentalité chinoise, and that the nation 
cannot therefore go back upon it. He names the three outstanding 
personal influences in this epoch-marking change as Kan You-Wei 
(Kang Yu-wei), Sun Yat Sen and Yuan Shih-kai. His chapter upon 
the provisions of the republican government and his appendices 
put into convenient form the internal political history of China 
during the past four years. 
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Village and Town Life in China might have been, if written 
with a thoroughness at all commensurate with the claims made for 
its authors by both the publishers and Mr. J. A. Hobhouse, in the 
preface which he contributes, a very valuable addition to our 
knowledge of the sociological history of China. Just thirty-eight 
pages, however, are devoted to ‘ Village Life in China’ by one who 
‘lived for many years in a Chinese village.’ This may be compared 
with Dr. Arthur Smith’s great work on the same subject or, in- 
cidentally, with Mr. Headland’s chapters upon cognate subjects 
in Home Life in China. This is profoundly disappointing. The 
‘Town Life’ section is a little better, but its omissions are very 
remarkable. It gives seventy pages to its subject and is followed 
by two chapters explaining a side of Chinese Buddhism with which 
the mass of the Chinese people are entirely unconcerned. Missionary 
and other readers who have resided in the villages and townships 
of China will be interested to learn that a village has perfect freedom 
of industry, trade and religion, and that police, education, public 
health, public repairs of roads and canals, lighting and innumerable 
other functions are managed by the villagers themselves. If they 
are, then in China the problem of dealing with the non-existent 
has been solved. It is sincerely to be hoped that on the strength 
of the attainments which are obviously theirs, and the knowledge 
which they claim, these authors will make this book the basis of 
that full and accurate study of public social conditions on the 
country side of China which is really needed. 

Dr. Headland’s sympathy with the Chinese and his intimate 
knowledge of some of the by-ways of their family life are well 
known. His Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes opened a new door 
into the Chinese mind for many people. He gives us Home Life 
in China out of the fulness of a life’s experience amongst a people 
he understands and loves. Indeed in reading the repeated panegyriecs 
upon Chinese eatables, in the chapter on ‘ Food,’ one is tempted 
to think that Dr. Headland errs in excess of enthusiasm, for a man 
of European taste who can indulge in gustatory eloquence over 
the merits of ‘bean curd’ out-China’s even the Chinese. Dr. 
Headland’s long connexion with the Methodist University of 
Peking makes him an authority upon the question of the education 
of China’s boys and girls, and enables him to claim for missionary 
educators out of personal experience that they should be hailed 
as the real pioneers of the progressive change in school life which 
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has come over China. Indeed, intimacy is the theme of the whole 
book, whether Dr. Headland is in the city of Peking, in a Chinese 
village, in the school, the shop, or the home. It is to be regretted 
that this intimacy has betrayed Dr. Headland into a description 
of details in at least two chapters of this book, those dealing with 
Motherhood and Concubinage, which make it undesirable to put 
the work into the hands of many young people to whom on all 
other counts it might be of the greatest value. 

Howsoever the various writers upon things Chinese disagree upon 
matters pertaining to religion, politics and social life, there are 
two points upon which they invariably agree. These are the almost 
incredible material resources which are held by the soil of China, 
and the enormous contribution to the economic progress of the 
world to be made by Chinese labour. China has already begun to 
influence the commercial relationship of Europe and America, and 
the ‘ yellow peril’ is proving itself to be more a matter of economic 
and moral than of military moment. Mr. Rowland R. Gibson 
has made a contribution of the highest value to the consideration 
of China’s economic future and its relationship to the West in Forces 
Mining and Undermining China.  First-hand knowledge of the 
subjects dealt with, mining, engineering, railway prospecting, 
Chinese labour and one side of Chinese official life, is obvious 
throughout, and if Mr. Gibson sometimes takes the short view which 
is so characteristic of those whose dealings with China are chiefly 
commercial, it is not from lack of personal experience. ‘The whole 
object of this book,’ says Mr. Gibson, ‘ is to clamour for fair treat- 
ment for China.’ He shows that hardly ever in the course of big 
commercial transactions into which the element of politics has 
entered have the Chinese had a free hand to choose or refuse on 
the merits of the case. This has been especially shown in the matter 
of railway concessions and contracts, where ‘spheres of influence’ 
have been in view rather than China’s progress, and China has 
had no open market. When and where China secures a free hand 
the remembrance of these coercive measures is bound to act dis- 
advantageously to the Powers which have used them. 

The chapters in this book which deal with Chinese labour, 
abroad and at home, are full of interest. The author warns commerce 
against exploiting labour from South China, somewhat in forgetful- 
ness, surely, of what the Fukienese have done for the Straits Settle- 
ments. He pins his faith, on the basis of the South African experi- 
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ment, upon the North China coolie. It is interesting to read that 
the two outstanding vices revealed in South Africa on the part of 
the Chinese labourer were ‘ gambling and opium.’ With both of 
these the Chinese are striving to deal at home. Much is said con- 
cerning the flagrant and apparently inbred dishonesty of the Chinese 
high official. Mr. Gibson thinks that unless this ‘ parasitic class’ 
can be rigidly dealt with the political future is dark and bankruptcy 
certain. 

The Remaking of China is scarcely a book upon China. It is a 
fairly accurate catalogue in chapter form of events in China since 
the advent of the Westerner, with special and detailed reference 
to the period of the Revolution and the founding of the Republic. 
It shows a close knowledge of men and affairs, but the author 
obviously has little sense of the ‘soul’ of China or of her history 
and thought. The Confucian ‘religion,’ we are told in the final 
chapter, teaches ‘that the Chinese nation is one great family held 
together by the fervour of its patriotism ’ ! 


NELSON BITTON 
LonpDon 





STUDIES IN JAPANESE CONFUCIANISM 


Licut From THE East: Stupies in Japanese ConrucianisM. By Rosert 
Cornett Armstronc, Ph.D. Toronto: University Library. $1.50. 
1914. 


THESE studies, published by the Librarian of the University Library, 
Toronto, are the first of a series dealing with philosophy. In a short 
preface the author states that his work ‘ is given to the public in the 
hope that it will throw light on some of the formative elements of 
Japanese civilization and lead to a better understanding of Japanese 
character and life.’ Dr. Inouye, Professor of Philosophy in the 
Imperial University of Tokyo, in an interesting foreword, while 
giving full due to the more spiritual influences of Buddhism, es- 
pecially in some of the earlier periods of Japanese history, lays stress 
on the ‘ immense and incalculable’ influence exerted by Confucian- 
ism on Japanese scholars for more than a thousand years past. 

To most foreigners Japan’s sudden rise to power and her rapid 
transition from medievalism to nineteenth century civilization was 
and is an inexplicable phenomenon. Dr. Inouye maintains that the 
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explanation is to be found in ‘the gradual preparation made by 
Confucianism and Buddhism’; and he thinks that the publication 
of Dr. Armstrong’s book, dealing, as it does, more particularly with 
the Japonicized Confucianism of the Tokugawa age (1600-1868 a.p.), 
* will serve for the promotion of the knowledge of Japanese culture.’ 

With this strong recommendation from a distinguished Japanese 
scholar, we turn to the book itself. 

Part i consists of Studies in the early history of Confucianism 
in Japan. The first chapter on Shintoism is very slight and seems 
scarcely necessary. The remaining chapters in Part i give a clear 
account of Japan’s early relations with Korea and China, and of 
the gradual introduction of Confucian teaching under the aegis 
of Buddhism. The author concludes this section of his work by 
showing that, up to the end of the sixteenth century a.p., ‘ Con- 
fucianism in Japan had been largely a literary study, an exegesis of 
the sacred books.’ It was Ieyasu, the great founder of the line 
of Tokugawa Shoguns, who gave a new impetus and a new direction 
to Confucian thought in Japan by the encouragement of the system 
known as the Shushi School. Shushi, or Choo-He, to give him 
his Chinese name, was born in China in 1180 a.p., and founded a 
new school of Confucian thought, based on the teachings of the 
Confucian classics, but also influenced by Buddhism and Taoism. 
The Yomei School was a rival system, also founded in China, and 
much favoured by prominent Japanese scholars from the seven- 
teenth century onwards. Others again urged a return to the simpler 
and less metaphysical teaching of the ancient sages, and formed 
what was known in Japan as the Classical School of Confucianism. 
There was also a large body of scholars who selected their teaching 
from various Confucian sources and formed what may be called 
the Eclectic School. In Parts ii-v Dr. Armstrong deals with these 
four divisions of Confucian thought in Japan during the Tokugawa 
age. Selecting the more famous exponents of each school, he has 
provided English readers with a mine of information concerning the 
lives and characters, the sayings and teachings of many of the men 
who did so much to lay the foundations of modern Japan. 

The rest of the book consists of An Appreciation of Confucianism 
by the Rev. Danjo Ebina ; the author’s own somewhat inconclusive 
Conclusion ; and an Appendix on Buddhism in Japan. The latter 

is apparently based on information supplied by a Japanese Buddhist, 
who wishes to minimize the supposed Christian elements in the 
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Amida sects and is himself opposed to their teaching. Anyone who 
has been in touch with the real life of the people in Japan knows 
that the Amida doctrine is the life and soul of modern Buddhism in 
that country. The metaphysical side of Buddhism appeals only 
to the learned and the pedant. The vast majority of the Japanese 
live in villages; and to understand the Japanese aright we must 
know how their religious and philosophical systems affect them in 
rural surroundings even more than in town and university. 

Another criticism is that the author of this book so seldom 
gives the exact sources of his information. It is true that in his 
preface and bibliography, as also in an occasional footnote, he 
acknowledges in a general manner his indebtedness to Japanese 
authors. But page after page of some chapters read like a free 
translation of Japanese text-books, while the frequent use of inverted 
commas shows that the ipsissima verba of Confucian scholars are 
being quoted. The book would have been of more value if chapter 
and verse had been given for every translation and quotation—or 
better still, if it had taken the form of an exact rendering, e.g. of 
Dr. Inouye’s books, with introductory chapters and copious foot- 
notes, somewhat after the fashion of Legge’s T'eats of Confucianism. 
The index gives scarcely any proper names, and the irritating practice 
of printing the name of the author and the title of the book at the 
top of each page, instead of subjects or titles of chapters, makes it 
hard to find one’s way about the book. The tables giving the names 
of leading scholars attached to each school should have been furnished 
with dates, where possible. That on page 47 has no title, and here 
as elsewhere there are several small mistakes and inconsistencies in 
Japanese spelling. On page 313 there is an evident misprint ; for 
it is the Jo-do Mon sects that follow the Amida doctrine. The 
charming series of Japanese portraits greatly adds to the value and 
interest of the book. 

The writer notes that the work is published in connexion with 
the ‘ Forward Movement Department of the Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Church’; but the name of Him who is the ‘way, 
the truth and the life’ of the world is only once mentioned. The 
allusions to Christianity are only incidental ; and the closing para- 
graph of the book is anything but Christian in tone. 

G. H. MouLe 


DamBRHAM 
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THE UNSOLVED RIDDLE OF THE NATIONS 


History or THE Jews in America, from the period of the discovery of the 
New World to the present time. By Peter Wiernik. New York: 
The Jewish Press Publishing Co. $1.50. 1912. 

Tue Jews or To-Day. By Dr. Anruur Ruprin. Translated from the German 
by Margery Bentwicn, with an Introduction by Josepn Jacoss, Litt.D. 
London: G. Bell & Sons. 6s. net. 1913. 

Jewish Lire 1v Mopern Times. By Isracx Conen. London: Methuen & 
Co. 10s, 6d. net. 1914. 

Tue Jews: A Srupy or Race anp Environment. By Maurice Fisusere. 
London: The Walter Scott Publishing Co. 6s. net. 1911. 


Ir has been well said that the Jews form the unsolved riddle of the 
nations. With an estimated number of 12 to 13} millions they have 
reached their highest total. The majority live in the East European 
war zone, Palestine and Turkey are also involved; accordingly the 
war will make the Jewish question more acute. These books do 
not deal with the war; they do not solve the riddle, but they give 
it perspective and raise world problems of supreme interest to the 
politician, the sociologist, the economist and to students of religion 
and missions. 

A History of the Jews in America is a desideratum; it should 
be interesting and instructive, throwing light on the development 
both of America and of the Jews, whose numbers there have in- 
creased from a few thousands to over two millions in a century. 
But that history has still to be written. Wiernik gives biographical 
notes rather than history, but his brief chapters on the Jews and 
the discovery of America and on their afflictions under the Inquisi- 
tion there are of interest. 

Ruppin’s work appeared first in German in 1905; this trans- 
lation of the second edition is—despite some slips in the rendering 
—good and readable. The book marks a real, scientific attempt to 
deal with the Jewish question; its statement of facts bearing on 
Jewish life and thought is valuable, although there are exaggerations, 
as, e.g., when he says that the Jew thinks and prays in Hebrew and 
that Hebrew is the only language in which all Jews can make them- 
selves understood. It is doubtful if five per cent of the Jews under- 
stand Hebrew. 

Cohen follows Ruppin, but is subjective and describes the ideal 
rather than the average real ; we feel special pleading. His chapters 
on the community, the family, the home, social life, Jewish con- 
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tributions to general culture, and others, are good reading in them- 
selves, but each requires a spoonful of salt. The opprobrious terms 
applied to converts and to missions reveal intolerance and are really 
aspersions on Christianity ; certain statements show prejudice, if 
not crass ignorance. By all this the book is robbed of scientific 
value. The map showing the distribution of the Jews in Europe 
and the illustrations are noteworthy. 

With Fishberg’s book we are on a different plane; we have the 
work of a scientist and thinker, objective throughout, showing 
research and prodigious labour (apart from his own investigations, 
over 360 authors are cited); a treasure-house of facts and sane 
deductions, without a dull page; a book that will remain for years a 
work of reference. Ruppin and Fishberg should be read together. 

For Ruppin (and Cohen) the main question is whether Jews 
could be assimilated into European culture and retain their Jewish 
characteristics. The answer is negative, and for such passionate 
Zionists the continuance of the Jewish people depends on the forma- 
tion of a Jewish state in Palestine. For Fishberg the question is 
more whether they can at all be assimilated. Although he is no 
partisan, in his opinion they can be, and for him Zionism is a forlorn 
hope, if not even an actual peril. Better days will dawn in Roumania 
and Russia, where half the Jews live; further, rapid disintegration 
of Judaism will follow—a result feared by Ruppin but regarded by 
Fishberg as natural development ; Judaism cannot stand contact 
with liberty and modern culture ; the bulk of Jews, orthodox and 
reformed, are opposed to repatriation; after years of agitation 
Zionists number only 130,000 ; there can be no re-establishing of a 
theocracy ; Zionism would set back the clock; enlightened Jews 
will never return to such ghetto environment as Zionism would 
imply ; and the de-Judaising tendency has gone too far to be stopped. 
Even Ruppin seems to doubt his own conclusions, for Zionism is 
‘the last desperate stand of the Jews against annihilation’; at best 
he hopes for a remnant ; if they do not make the stand, the Jews are 
irrevocably doomed. 

The admissions about disintegration are remarkable. We learn 
that the synagogue has lost its power; the fate of orthodoxy is 
sealed; there is an increasing drift from Judaism, which cannot 
withstand two generations of prosperity ; Reformed Judaism is a 
half-way house to the Christian Church; mixed marriages mean 
race suicide and these increase rapidly, of the children 90 per cent 
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pass into the Church. All foresee increase of baptisms, from two to 
three millions may be expected within the century ; indeed Jewish 
baptisms have never ceased since apostolic days; Fishberg says 
there have been millions. Truths these for the consideration of 
those who speak of the inaccessibility of the Jews to Christianity. 

One has sympathy with those who would preserve their people. 
They might be preserved if Jewish leaders faced one subject. No one 
sees any certain way of stopping the tide flowing into the Church ; 
no bigotry can stop it. Let them learn that a stand in the darkness 
of isolation and separation or on the negations of Judaism is futile ; 
why not take account of the Christian Jew? The baptized Jew 
does not necessarily become an Englishman; many wish to be 
considered such, but in many the Jewish nationalist sense awakens 
after they become Christians. A Chinese is a Chinese although 
baptized. Why do not Jewish nationalists see that by despising 
and deriding converts to Christianity they drive their own people 
into the arms of the Gentiles ? Give the converts, if they wish it, 
their rightful place, give the Hebrew Christian Church a place, and 
the conservation of the Jewish people is possible. A hard lesson, 
perhaps, which implies that Jews become less intolerant and grant 
to their brethren that liberty of conscience which is the glory of true 
progress. To solve the riddle we need a study from the Christian 
standpoint. When will Christian leaders give it ? 

There are many lighter items of interest. We learn, for example, 
that a Jew set foot first on the New World and discovered tobacco ; 
our ideas about the ‘ Jewish nose’ need revision, for the Jewish nose 
is of the Greek (straight) type—only 14 per cent of Jews have hooked 
noses, while 28 per cent have the snub or flat variety ; only 50 per 
cent have preserved the brunette type—in certain countries as many 
as 82 per cent are fair-haired and 50 per cent fair-eyed. Fishberg 
says they are not a pure race, but from earliest times have been a 
people with a large admixture of various Gentile elements. Their 
activity in all branches of modern life impresses the reader. In 
art, science, politics, modern literature, their share is out of pro- 
portion to their numbers. 

The blot on these books is their abuse of Christian missions ; 
abuse is not argument, nor does exaggeration help an argument. 
Even Fishberg seems willing to accept the word of an evident rogue 
(and there are Jewish as well as Gentile rogues) instead of the attested 
evidence of leaders of the Christian Church. But one feels con- 
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vinced the writers would be less vicious about Jewish missions if 
these had as little success as they would have us believe. There is 
a fallacy of ‘ proving too much.’ The very outcry is testimony to 
the work of missions. As usual they consider the financial aspect ; 
we do not accept their figures for missions, but even if we did, putting 
the cost and results of the Jewish Colonization Association or of 
the Israelite Alliance schools over against the cost and results of 
missions, the balance would be in favour of missions. In fact, 
however, nothing is said against Jewish missions which could not 
be said, or has not been said, against other branches of the Church’s 
activity, and we do not propose to shut up the Church. 


James T. WEBSTER 
EpDINBURGH 





TWO BOOKS ON THE DUTCH EAST INDIES 


JavA AND HER Neicusours. A traveller's notes in Java, Celebes, the Moluccas 
and Sumatra. By Artuur S. Watcorr. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 10s. 6d. net. 1914. 

Java, SUMATRA AND THE OTHER IsLaNDs oF THE Dutcn East INpigs. By A. 
Capaton. Translated and with a Preface by Bernarp Miatt, New 
edition. London and Leipzig: T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net. 1914. 


THESE two books, with their numerous and well-chosen illustrations, 
give a good and on the whole a trustworthy impression of the Dutch 
East Indian colonies. The student of missions will find hardly any- 
thing relating to his special topic, but nevertheless the description 
of a country where missionary labour is of the utmost importance 
will command his interest. 

Mr. Walcott, an American who travelled for three months in 
Java, Celebes, the Moluccas and Sumatra, gives us his experiences 
in an agreeable form. The publishers are quite right in suggesting 
that this entertaining record of observations and the practical 
hints it offers should be of no little service to later travellers in the 
same region, which is full of exceptional natural attractions. The 
introductory chapter gives a welcome sketch of the early history of 
the islands and their present condition. I cannot forbear quoting 
the last sentence (p. 25): ‘ Under the new conditions the native 
population has increased in rapid strides, private capital has taken 
advantage of the opportunity to interest itself in the various agri- 
cultural industries of the islands, and the Insulinde bids fair to 
become a model colony from every point of view.’ 
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The book by M. Cabaton, a Frenchman, with a good map, is of 
a quite different and much more scientific character, the author 
having used the principal sources of information and official state- 
ments. Of course all particulars are not equally trustworthy, but 
on the whole the book deserves confidence. That the drinking of 
bitters (p. 181), bad as it may be, is apt to produce dysentery will 
be strongly doubted by medical men. That the kingdom of Menang- 
kabau (the Padangsche Bovenlanden) was only annexed to the 
Dutch dominions and effectually pacified in 1899 (p. 287) is perhaps 
a typographical error, as this was the immediate result of the Padri 
wars (cf. the erratum on p. 302, Dutch West Indies for East). The 
geography of Borneo is not one of the best parts of the book, and the 
often repeated story of head-hunting as a necessary condition for a 
marriage ceremony (p. 317) is considered now to be a legend. Yet 
all these criticisms are of minor importance, and we are glad to 
praise the accuracy of the information given by the foreign author, 
who has keenly observed the virtues as well as the faults of the 
Dutch Government, and comparing it with others, exclaims (p. 870) 
‘ How many colonial powers can boast of having done more, or even 
of having doneas much?’ And specially we are glad to read (p. 141) 
that the author will not forget the number of learned Dutchmen— 
highly distinguished ethnologists, linguists, and historians—who 
have gone out to the Indies as missionaries. The opening sentence 
of M. Cabaton’s book (p. 25) speaks for itself: ‘The Dutch East 
Indies are well worth knowing ; they are favoured by nature above 
most other lands; their present rulers afford a rare example of a 
political intelligence which is equally tenacious and sagacious, and 
their system of administration is full of valuable lessons for the 
other colonial powers of Europe.’ 

The value of the book is not increased by the introductory 
historical sketch, written by the translator, Mr. Miall. It is liable 
to serious criticism because of its lack of accuracy and its strange 
theories (pp. 1-6). That at one time a million (!) Dutch soldiers 
and officials should have perished of fever within twenty years at 
Batavia (p. 16) is really surprising to the Dutch reader. The 
sketch of Raffles and the land rent (p. 19) is incorrect, and it is un- 
just to say that there would be no room in the Dutch governmental 
system for educated and trained Javanese youth (p. 22). The 
translator’s annotation (p. 85) about the smoking of hemp by the 
natives is not correct. Yet Mr. Miall has done good work by trans- 
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lating this French book, and the three English editions which have 
followed each other in such a short space of time show sufficiently 
the interest taken in the subject by English readers. 

H. M. van NEs 


LEIDEN 





SHORTER NOTICES 


Report of the Twenty-Second Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America (New York: 25 Madison Avenue. 20 cents). In 
addition to a full report of the proceedings of the Conference, this 
volume contains carefully prepared statistical tables of the work of 
the missionary organizations of North America for the year 1914, 
and a Directory of Boards and Societies. In addition to the reports 
of the Committee of Reference and Counsel, the Committee on the 
Home Base and the Board of Missionary Preparation, there are 
useful papers on ‘ Church Formation in India—Types of Problems 
and Solutions,’ ‘ Annual Report of Foreign Mission Boards’ and 
‘The Board Secretary—His Life and Work.’ The Conference also 
dealt with the subject of Christian Literature in the Mission Field 
and the financial arrangements of missionary societies. 


Childhood in the Moslem World. By Samuel M. Zwemer, D.D. 
(New York and London: Fleming H. Revell Company. $2; 7s. 6d.). 
Two chapters indicating the environment of Moslem childhood are 
followed by four discussing birth and physical conditions, educa- 
tion, moral training, and the religion of a Moslem child; the closing 
chapter—perhaps the least effective of the seven—deals with the 
impact of the West and of Christian missions. Free use has been 
made of material collected from missionaries in connexion with 
the World’s Sunday-School Convention held in Ziirich in 1918. 
Lists of these correspondents and of the numerous books quoted 
are given in appendices, but the avowed policy of omitting detailed 
references to authorities, which may commend the book for popular 
use, lessens its value for students. Moreover, the book is in the 
main a presentation of Islam rather than of Moslem childhood, 
but it is fresh and living, charged with sincere conviction, and 
suggestive in its record and interpretation of facts. The numerous 
illustrations of Moslem children in many lands are most attractive. 
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Nils Westlind, en Banbreytare fir Kongo-Missionen. By J. E. 
Lundahl (Stockholm: Svenska Missionsférbundets Forlag. Kr. 2). 
This able sketch of a purposeful and self-sacrificing pioneer worker 
(1882-95) in the field of the Swedish Missionary Society on the 
Congo, is welcome not only as giving missionary information of real 
value but also as adding yet another name to the roll of missionary 
leaders whose unflinching service stimulates succeeding generations. 
Mr. Lundahl has spared no pains to make both the man and his 
work live, and has secured excellent character sketches of Mr. 
Westlind from fellow missionaries. The book is well printed and 
freely illustrated. 


The Anglican Church in South America. By Bishop Every 
(London: S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. net). This handbook confines itself, 
with the exception of a short closing statement in which the 
work of other Christian agencies is briefly and sympathetically 
touched on, to a detailed statement of the work of the Anglican 
Church in South America by means of diocesan organization, settled 
congregations, camp chaplaincies, and missions to aborigines. 
Little attempt is made to describe the various fields of work or to 
discuss the problems of the situation. Two chapters are devoted 
to the mission of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States to Brazil, and to the South American Missionary Society. 
Bishop Every has gathered scattered data into a well-ordered, if 
somewhat colourless form; the service he has rendered is specially 
timely in view of the Conference of Missions in Latin America to 
be held at Panama in 1916. 


The Sunday-School Teacher and the Program of Jesus. By George 
H. Trull and Jay S. Stowell (Philadelphia: Westminster Press. 
50 cents net). If modern Sunday Schools are not reformed it will 
not be for lack of suggestive and stimulating literature. This 
compact little volume views the missionary enterprise as a whole, 
but out of six chapters only one is devoted to home missions. The 
intention of the writer is to furnish a basis for discussion among 
groups of those in training as Sunday school teachers; hence a set 
of excellent questions is appended to each chapter in order to focus 
attention on vital points, and a graded bibliography is added to 
facilitate further study. The chapters open up thought on such 
subjects as the mutual benefits which accrue from relating the 
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Sunday school and the missionary enterprise of the Church; the 
best way to avail of the missionary material in the Bible; the 
relevancy of world movements and world conditions to the teacher’s 
work ; the possibility of developing missionary motive and voca- 
tion among boys and girls; and the missionary organization of the 
Sunday school. The least effective section is that in which an 
attempt is made to characterize the present missionary situation 
by recording a number of new and outstanding facts. The task is 
too great, and the subject too complex for the space at the writers’ 
disposal. 


Une Secur Missionnaire: La Seur St.- Charles de V'Im- 
maculée - Conception de Castres. Par Maurice Briault (Paris: 
Téqui). The author is apprehensive of the criticism that in his 
pages a record of virtues rather than of facts may be found, but in 
reality he has succeeded in giving to his biography a descriptive 
and historical background which all students of West African 
missions, especially those who are more familiar with the work of 
Protestant than of Roman Catholic bodies, will welcome. Sceur St.- 
Charles herself holds our interest from her first appearance as an 
active child on her father’s farm in Southern France up to her final 
quiet retreat among the French Sisters in Libreville, after half a 
century of strenuous service on behalf of the degraded tribes of the 
Gaboon peninsula and its hinterland. She is throughout a very 
woman, both in her failings and in her virtues, full of character and 
individuality, and witha] a devoted missionary. Pére Briault knows 
how to tell a good story and his work abounds in those vivid touches 
which make a situation live. 


A Martyr's Servant: The Tale of John Kent; 4.D. 1553-1563. 
By Arthur S. Cripps (London: Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net). Like 
other volumes of the ‘ Roadmender Series’ this book has touches 
of imaginative beauty. In it an Oxford student sets forth the 
story of his Portuguese master, Father Gongalo da Silveira, whose 
service he entered at Goa; he followed the devoted missionary in 
his pioneer work in Mashonaland until he was martyred through 
the machinations of the Arabs at the court of the Monomotapa at 
Masapa. The book moves in the region of the heroic and ideal, 
and gives an inspiring picture of the best side of Jesuit missions in 
South Africa. 
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MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editor has the advantage of the 
co-operation of Professor Harlan P. Beach, D.D. (Yale), Professor Marc 
Boegner (Paris), Mr. Marshall Broomhall (London), Rev. W. A. Crabtree 
(London), Mr. J. N. Farquhar (Calcutta), Rev. E. C. Lobenstine (Shanghai), 
Mr. Jakob E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Professor H. M. van Nes (Leiden), 
Professor D. Julius Richter (Berlin), Mr. Kenneth Saunders (Rangoon), 
Rev. Fr. Schepelern (Aarhus), Eugene Stock, D.C.L. (London), Rev. S. H. 
Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A, Lukyn Williams, D.D. (London). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Entries of magazine articles are distinguished by f. 

Abbreviations of magazine titles are explained on p. 698. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 


MAIN HEADINGS OF THE 


I, History 

Il, MisstonaRyY BIOGRAPHY 

Ill. Tas Homes Bass 

IV. Tos Mission FIELps 

V. Works OF REFERENCE 

VI, THzOoRY AND PRINCIPLES OF MISSIONS 
VII. Tas TRAINING AND QUALIFICATIONS 

OF MISSIONARIES 

VIII. MissionaR¥Y MBTHopDs 


l. History 
General 


History oF CHRISTIAN Mursstons. Charles 
Henry Robinson, D.D. International Theo- 
logical Library. xiv +533 pp. Edinburgh: 


Clark. tos. 6d. net. 1915. 5§2I. 
See review, p. 668. 
TRIUMFEN VAN HET Kruts. Schetsen der 


Christelijke Zending van alle eeuwen en 
allerlei landen. Dr. H. Beets. Tweede 


vermeerderde en bijgewerkte uitgave. 159 
biz. Eerdmans: Sevensma Co. 1.90. 
1914. 522. 


A popular survey of the general history of 


XIII. 


THE Lire oF SAINT SEVERINUS. 





missions. There is an introductory chapter by 


44 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


IX. Tas CuHurcu 1n THE Mission FIELD 
KK. Comity, Co-OPBRATION AND UNITY 
XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE Non-CHRISTIAN 

RELIGIONS 
XII. Soctat AND POLITICAL RELATIONS OF 
MISSIONS 

HORTATORY AND PRACTICAL 
Ngw MIssionary MAGAZINES 
MISSIONARY EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS 


XIV. 
XV. 


Dr. H. Bavinck, a of Dogmatics at the 
Free University, Amsterdam, on Be Zending in 
de heilige Schrift. 
Early and Medieval 

Eugippius. 
Translated into English for the first time 
with Notes by G. W. Robinson. 141 pp. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
London: Milford. 6s.6d.net. 1915. 523. 

This life of the devoted missionary who 
preached in the 5th century in Pannonia and 
Noricum (Austria) was written by his assistant 
Eugippius, and is now for the first time trans- 
lated into English. It contains a record of 
numerous miracles said to have been wrought 
by Saint Severinus, but very little about his 
missionary labours. 
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{THE CONVERSION OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
AND THE CONVERSION OF CHINA. A Com- 
ison and a Contrast. F. L. Hawks 

‘ott, D.D. IRM, 1915 (Oct.), 550-64. 524. 


Missions since the Reformation 


tA SuRVEY OF RoMAN CATHOLIC MIssIONs. 
Il. British India and Ceylon. IRM, 1915 
(Oct.), 638-49. 525. 

See also 540, 556, 588. 


ll. Missionary Biography 

A$ Martyr’s SERVANT. THE TALE OF JOHN 
KENT; A.D. 1553-1563. A. S. Cripps. 
213 pp. London: Duckworth. 2s. 6d. 
net. 1915. 526. 

See review, p. 688. 

Une Sa@ur MISSIONNAIRE: La Sceur St.- 
Charles de lImmaculée-Conception de 
Castres, Missionnaire au Gabon, ndant 
50 ans, de 1859 4 1911. Maurice Briault. 
Illus. 228pp. Paris: Téqui. 1914. 527. 

See review, p. 688. 

Nis WEsTLIND, EN BANBRYTARE FOR 
KONGO-MISSIONEN. . E. Lundahl. 165 
pp. Stockholm : venska Missionsfér- 

undets Férlag. Haftad, Kr. 2; Kart., 
2.50. I915. 528. 

See review, p. 687. 

tRaymonp Luit. W. T. A. Barber. EW, 
1915 (July), 259-74. 529. : 

A study specially related to modern questions. 

Witiiams COLLEGE AND FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
a ges ogee Sketches of Williams College 
Men who have rendered Special Service to 
the Cause of Foreign Missions. John H. 
Hewitt. Illus. xi+64I pp. Boston: 
Pilgrim Press. 1914. 530. 

A remarkable record, well illustrated and 
sumptuously produced. The class annals from 
1806 to 1908 show 127 ms who were either 
men of the ‘ Haystack Band,’ or have become 
missionaries or officials of mission boards. 


See also 523, 673. 


ill, The Home Base 


Erriciency Points. Studies in Missionary 
Fundamentals. W. E. Doughty. 106 pp. 
New York: L.M.M. 25 cents. 1915. 
531. 

These living chapters, designed in particular 
for laymen and written by the educational 
secretary of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 
deal with the missionary ideal of the Bible, the 
spread of Christianity by personal service, the 
Christian attitude towards property, and inter- 
cession as the most powerful dynamic of 
efficiency. 

“Cattep.’ E. May Crawford. 185 pp. 
London: C.M.S. 2s. 6d. 1915. 532. 

Short studies on the missionary call showing 
how it came to patriarchs, prophets, apostles, 
early missionaries (there is no record between 
Raymond Lull in 1275 and Hans Egede in 1720), 





later missionaries and living missionaries jn 
various lands. 

tA CALL TO REPENTANCE FOR THE CHURCH’s 
FAILURES IN THE MISSION FIELD. F. E, 
Carter. EW, 1915 (July), 302-12. 533. 

Deals with the Anglican Church only. 

Tue SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER AND THE Pro. 
GRAM OF JEsus. George S. Trull and Jay §, 
Stowell. 159 pp. Philadelphia : est- 
minster Press. 50 cents. I915. 534. 

See review, p. 687. 

¢SKOLVERKSAMHETEN I HEDNAMISSIONENS 
TJANsT. Ernst Heuman. SMT, 10915 (1), 
7-13. 535: 

{VAD MISSIONENS STUDIUM GIVIT MIG. Inge- 
a Wikander. SMT, 10915 (1), 26-32. 
530. 

{TYSKLANDS INSATS I VARLDSMISSIONEN. G, 
Lindeberg. Lunds missionstidning, 10915 
(Jan.), 4-9. 537. 

THEDNINGSMISSIONEN I OJEBLIKKET. Fr. 
Schepelern. NMT, 1915, 97-112. 538. 
See also 530 (Biography) ; 602 (Cable Code); 
605, 607 (Missionary Preparation); 677 

(Quest for Message). 


Conference Reports and Year-Books 
FOREIGN MIssIONS CONFERENCE OF NORTH 
AMERICA. Being the Report of the Twenty- 
Second Conference of Foreign Missions 
Boards in the United States and Canada at 
Garden City, New York, January 13-14, 
I9QI5. 235 p. New York: Foreign 
Missions Conference. 20 cents. I9gI5. 


9. 
See review, p. 686. 


THE JUDSON CENTENNIAL, 1814-1914. Edited 
by Howard B. Grose and Fred P. Haggard. 
Illus. 305 pp. Philadelphia: Amer. Bap- 
tist Publication Society. $1. 1914. 540. 

A report somewhat on the lines of Mr. 
Gairdner’s volume on the World Missionary 
Conference, Edinburgh, zgro, but containing 
also official statistics and a sketch of the history 
of the American Baptist Missionary Society. 


NEDERLANDSCH BIJBELGENOOTSCHAP. 1814— 
Amsterdam—1914. Internationale Bijbel- 
conferentie. Amsterdam, 17-18 Juni. 226 
blz. Haarlem: De Erven F. Bohn. 1915. 


41. 

Verbatim report of the International Bible Con- 
ference, held in connexion with the centenary 
celebration of the Netherlands Bible Society. 
The following papers are specially noteworthy: 
Prof. Dr. K. Meinhof: Die Vorbereitung von 
Bibeliibersetzungen fiir das Missionsfeld, pp. 
3-10; Dr. J. H. Ritson: Bible Colportage, pp. 
11-36, 120-8; Dr. N. Adriani: Academische 
opleiding van Bijbelvertalers (Zendeling-taal- 
geleerden); De uitgave van Bijbelsche lees- 
boeken als voorbereiding tot Bijbelbegruik en 
Bijbelvertaling, pp. 63-9 (with German, English 
and French translation). 
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NEDERLANDSCH BIJ BELGENOOTSCHAP. 
Amsterdam—1914. 
1914. 100 blz. Haarlem: 
Bohn. 1915. 542. 

Verbatim report of the centenary celebration 
of the Netherlands Bible Society. 


iV. The Mission Fields 


Japan (ineluding Chosen and Formosa) 


THE CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN THE JAPANESE 
EMPIRE, INCLUDING KOREA AND FORMOSA. 
A Year Book for 1915. Thirteenth Annual 


1814— 
Eeuwfeest, 15-20 Juni, 
De Erven F 


Issue. Edited by John Lincoln Dearing, 
D.D. xxiv+686 pp. Yokohama: Con- 
ference of Federated Missions. $1.25. 


1915. 543. 2. 

The present edition of this year-book, which 
under able editorship has already become in- 
dispensable to missionary workers, shows an 
advance in every department, notably in the 
statistical tables. Korea retains the adequate 
place given to it for the first time last year. 
Among articles claiming special attention are 
the general survey by Dr. J. L. Dearing; the 
report of the National Evangelistic Campaign 
by two Japanese leaders ; the review of religious 
literature by Prof. F. Miiller; the educational 
review by Dr. Reischauer; and, in the section 
on Social Service, the chapters on Christianity 
in industrial enterprises in China, women as 
factory labourers, and the legal status of the 
Japanese wife. 

{THE OPPORTUNITY OF JAPAN. Thorstein 
Veblen, Ph.D. JRD, 1915 (July), 23-38. 
544. 

Apart from its political implications, this 
article is a careful study of the present period 
when the acquirement of western industrial 
arts has not yet caused the disintegration of 
‘the spirit of Old Japan.’ 


tTHE NATIONAL UNION EVANGELISTIC CaAm- 
PAIGN. A Symposium. Compiled by John 


W. Saunby. JE, 1915 (May), 189-95; 
(July), 284-8. 545. 

tWoman’s ProGRESS IN JAPAN. William 
Eliott Griffis, D.D., L.H.D. MRW, 1915 


(July), 497-505. 546. 
+PRoposED EDUCATIONAL ReEForms. A. K. 
Reischauer. JE, 1915 (July), 290-1. 547. 
Recommendations for Middle Grade and Koto 
Grade Schools and for universities made by the 
sub-committee of the Educational Investigation 
Committee of the Japanese Government. 

{THE NEw REGULATIONS FOR PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
IN CHosEN. F. Herron Smith. JE, 1915 
(May), 205-7. 548. 

A LitrLe Book oF pevene Wispom. Col- 
lected by Ken Hoshino. 159 pp. London: 
Harrap. ts. 6d.net. 1915. 549. 


See also 605 (Missionary Preparation) ; 609 
(Evangelistic) ; 613-4 (Education); 628, 
632-3 (Church); 634 (Union); 645, 647 

(Religions) ; 660-2 (Race Problems). 
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China 

Lz R&GIME DES CAPITULATIONS ET LA R&- 
FORME CONSTITUTIONNELLE EN CHINE. 
Louis Ngaosiang Tchou. 230 pp. London: 
Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 
1915. 550. 

See review, p. 674. 

{THE PractiIcaAL VALUE OF THE CHINA CoN- 
TINUATION COMMITTEE. Arthur H. Smith. 
TENDENCIES IN MISSIONS IN CHINA. As 
seen in the Discussions of the China Continua- 
tion Committee. J. C. Garritt. CR, 1915 
(July), 401-5. 551. 

tSoctaL APPLICATION OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Wang. CR, 1915 (June), 365-69. 552. 

Extract from a report presented to the China 
Continuation Committee at its third annual 
meeting in April-May 1915. 

tNAGRA AV ORSAKERNA TILL KINESERNAS 
FRAMLINGSFIENTLIGHET. E. Folke. SMT, 
1915 (2), 70-9. 553. 

{SVENSKA MISSIONSFORBUNDETS MISSION I 
CENTRAL-KiNnA. Joh. Skéld. SMT, 1015 
(III-IV), 153-62. 554. 

See also 524 (History) ; 604 (Administration) ; 
605, 608 a of Missionaries) ; 
610-11 (Evangelistic) ; 6r5-6 (Education) ; 
618 (Medical) ; 624, 626-7, 629 (Church) ; 
639, 647 (Religions). 


C. T. 


Malay Archipelago 

{ZENDING ONDER DE MOHAMMEDANEN IN NED. 
Inpiz. III. M. Lindenborn. Stemmen voor 
Waarheid en Vyvede, 1915 (LII*), 563-85. 
555: 

{HET 25-JARIG BESTAAN DER DELI-ZENDING. 
De Deli-zending in 1914. J. H. Neumann, 
L. Bodaan, J. P. Talens, G. Smit. MNZG, 
1915 (LIX*), 107-41. 556. 

The Deli mission among the Karo-Batak in 
Sumatra is perhaps unique, having been in- 
augurated at the request and at the expense of 
the tobacco companies. 

flETsS OVER SapRacH. H. Ph. Ingwersen. 
De Macedoniéy, 1915 (XIX$), 225-32. 557. 

Sadrach is the leader of a widespread syn- 
cretistic movement among Javanese Christians. 

{BoLaanc - MonGconpDow. W. Dunnebier. 
MNZG, 1915 (LIX), 97-106. 558. 

An account of mission work in the north-east 
part of Celebes. 

{VIER WEKEN ZENDINGSARBEID OP TALIABO. 
J. Fortgens. MNZG, 1915 (LIX?), 142-79. 


59- 

Describes the newly opened mission field of 
the Utrecht Missionary Association, the Soela 
islands, between Celebes and Obi. 


See also 638 (Religion). 


Britioh India and Ceylon 


RAMBLES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN 
OFFICIAL. 


Major-Gen. Sir W. H. Sleeman, 
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K.C.B. New edition revised and annotated | 
by Vincent A. Smith. 667 pp. London: 
Oxford University Press. 6s. net. 1915. 
560. 

A carefully revised reprint in one volume of 
the two-volumed edition published by Con-| 
stable in 1903. The original edition of this | 
famous work is faithfully reproduced, except 
that chapters 37 to 46 of the first volume and | 
the coloured plates are omitted. Numerous | 
notes and a memoir and portrait of the author | 
enrich the volume. | 


Tue PEopLE oF Inp1a. Sir Herbert Risley, | 
K.C.S.I., C.S.I. Second edition, edited by | 
W. Crooke. Map. 37 plates. xxxii+472 | 
pp. London: Thacker. 1915. 56r. 

A reprint of the first edition, the statistics 
being revised and thirteen new ethnographic 
plates, a few notes and a memoir and portrait 
of the author added. 

MILESTONES IN GUJARATI LITERATURE. K. 
M. Jhaveri. 1x+295 pp. Bombay: K. M. 
Jhaveri. Rs.2. 1914. 562. 

A sketch of the history of Gujarati literature 
down to the introduction of western influence, 
by the Judge of the Presidency Small Cause 
Court, Bombay. The writer hopes to publish 
another volume on the literature of the new 
period. 

FoLkKtoreE Notes. Vo. I. Gujyurat. Com- 
piled from materials collected by the late 
A. M. T. Jackson, I.C.S., R. E. Enthoven, 
C.IE.,1.C.S. 159pp. London: Kegan Paul. 
38. Od. met. I914. 563. 

See review, p. 632. 

Lists OF THE FEASTS AND HOLIDAYS OF THE 
Hinpus AND MuUHAMMEDANS. Calcutta: 
~ “eames Printing Press. Rs.1.8. 1915. 
504. 

tis-tam In Batucuistan. A. D. Dixey. 
CMR, t915 (Aug.), 467-74. 565. 

THE STOLEN Gop AND OTHER EXPERIENCES 


tHomes For THE Buiinp. N. Subramanian, 
Modern Review, 1915 (June), 685-89. 577. 
An account of the homes for the blind at 
Palamcottah, and an appeal for further pro- 
vision for the education of this class in India— 
said to number about 600,000o—by Christian 
and other missions. 


{DEN SYRISKA KYRKAN I INDIEN. Joh. 
Sandegren. SMT, ror5 (LII-IV), 133-52. 
572. 


A LitTtLe Book or Hinpvu Wispom. Col- 
lected by Claud Field. 192 pp. London: 
Harrap. ts. 6d. net. 1915. 573. 


VILLAGE Fork TaLes oF CEYLON. Collected 
and translated by H. Parker. Vol. II. 
466 pp.; Vol. III. 479 pp. London: 
Luzac. Each, 12s. net. 1914. 574. 

_ See review, p. 632. Volume I was published 
in r19gr0. 

See also 525 (Roman Catholic Missions) ; 540 
(Judson) ; 605 (Missionary Preparation) ; 
612. (Evangelistic); 679 age 620 
(Methods); 625, 630 (Church); 640-4, 
656 (Religions). 

Mohammedan Lands and Work among 
Mosiems 

CHILDHOOD IN THE MOSLEM Wor Lp. S. M. 
Zwemer, D.D. Illus. New York and 
London: Revell. $2; 7s. 6d. net. 1915. 


75. 
‘See review, p. 686. 

{THE CatrpHate. Ameer Ali. Contemporary 
Review, t915 (June), 681-94. 576. 

{THE CaipHate. Stanley Lane - Poole. 
Quarterly Review, 1915 (July), 162-77. 577. 

¢Das Kua.irat. Friedrich Wirz. EMM, 
1915 (VI), 242-49. 578. 

See also 529 (Biography); 555 (Dutch East 
Indies) ; 565 (Baluchistan) ; 582 (N. Africa) ; 
605 (Missionary Preparation); 648-56 





or Inp1an Patace Lire. Dr. Nina Ott- 
mann. Illus. 85 pp. London: Carey 
Press. Is. net. 1915. 566. 


The writer of these unusual experiences is a 
medical missionary of the English Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society. 


{THE CHRISTIAN CAMPAIGN IN THE PUNJAB. | 


A Four Years’ Survey. E. F. E. Wigram. 
CMR, ror5 (July), 414-19. 567. 
Deals only with C.M.S. work. 

{SEEING Is BELIEVING: A SCENE IN KAsHMIR. 
C. E. Tyndale Biscoe. EW, t915 (July), 
275-87. 568. 

¢SomE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
TeLtucus. S. Nicholson. HF, 1915 (June), 
222-33. 569. 

Designed to demonstrate the value of a study 
of the people as an asset in missionary work. 

{THE Mass MOovEMENT IN TRAVANCORE. 
W. S. H. CMR, 1915 (July), 398-405. 
570. 


(Religion). 
Africa (General) 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF AFRICAN 


Lancuaces. Carl Meinhof; translated by 
Alice Werner. 169 pp. London: Dent. 
New York: Dutton. 4s. 6d. net. I9I5. 
579. 


DAGBRACKNING I AFRIKA. Missionsbilder. 
G. A. Gustafsson. 207 S. Norrképing: 
G. A. Gustafssons Férlag. Kr. 1.50. 1915. 
580. 

| See also 605 (Missionary Preparation) ; 636-7 
(Religion). 

North Africa 
(trom Morocco to Somaliland) 

THE WonpDERLAND oF Ecypt. Percy R. 
Salmon. Illus. 320 PP. London: R.T.S. 
2s.6d.net. 1915. 581. 


A statement of elementary facts about the 
land, its history and its monuments. The 

















The 
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chapter on Religion deals with the ancient | America and the Weet Indies 
cult, and does not refer to Coptic Christianity, | - ‘ 
to Mohaminedanism, or to missions. | TAHAN: OUT OF SAVAGERY INTO CIVILIZA- 
| TION. An Autobiography. Joseph K. 
tIstam IN NortH Arrica. Edwin F. Frease, oe . : 
Griffis. Illus. 263 pp. New York: 
D.D. MRW, 1915 (June), 409-15. 582. | Doran. $1.25. 1915. 590 
The writer is superintendent of the Mission of | A book calculated to quicken interest in the 
the American Methodist Episcopal Church. | life and thought of the Red Men. The writer— 
| who is a half-breed—lived wholly as an Indian 
West Africa | until he was twenty, and is now pastor of a 
(from fonges to the Cunene, including the | Church. 
est and Central Sudan) | t' From Wicwam To Putpit.’ A Red Man’s 
{DEN SVENSKA MISSIONEN 1 Konco. Wilh.) Own Story of his Progress from Darkness to 
Sjéholm. SMT, 1915 (III-IV), 122-32.| Light. Henry Roe Cloud. MRW, 1915 
583. | (May), 329-39. 597. 
See also 527-8 (Biography). THE ANGLICA CHURCH IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
| Bishop E. F, Every. London: S.P.C.K. 
East Africa | 28.6d.net. 1915. 592. 
(from the Zambezi to the Juba) | See review, p. 687- 


Aux Sources pu Nix PAR LE CHEMIN DE Fer | tT HE ANGLICAN CHURCH IN LATIN AMERICA. 
DE L’'OuGANDA. Jules Leclercq. Illus.| Bishop E. F. Every. EW, 1915 (July), 241- 
302 pp. Paris: “Plon-Nourrit. 4 frs.| 8- 593. 

1913. 584. ai 'SoutrH AmERIcA: A GEOGRAPHY READER. 
Pleasantly written descriptive chapters. The Isaiah Bowman. Illus. Maps. x+376 


author’s information concerning mission work : ; x . ia 
in Uganda is curiously one-sided and conveys | pp. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co. 75 


: : ‘ i: ; cents. I915. 594. 
eee SOE Cine ay Oe Sales Strictly aieeunie in character, but furnish- 
GiRYAMA-TEXTE: IN_ BritiscH-OSTAFRIKA | ing trustworthy material and valuable data for 
GESAMMELT. Alice Werner. 25S. Berlin: {| those who are studying in preparation for the 
Dietrich Reimer (Ernest Vohsen). 1915.{; approaching series of conferences in Latin 
585. | America. 
a sau from the Zeitschrift fiir Kolonial-| see also 539 (Foreign Missions Conference) ; 


605 (Missionary Preparation) ; 660-4 (Race 
See also 617 (Education) ; 62z (Problems). | EA may y P 4 ( 
| 
South Africa Australasia and Oceania 
(south of the Cunene and Zambesi rivers) | Tue HisTorRY OF THE MELANESIAN SOCIETY. 
Capetown To Karug. H. J. Taylor. 127 pp. . Hi, Rivers. Two vols. London: 
London: W. A. Hammond. 2s. net. 1915. Cambridge University Press. 36s. net. 


586. | T9Q14. 595: : : 

A plain record of an official visit paid to the | In these volumes, which are characterized by 
pioneer missions of the Primitive Methodist | wide research and careful accuracy, an experi- 
Church in South Central Africa in 1914. | enced ethnologist seeks to reconstruct the 


S S , history of the Melanesians from a compara- 
OUTH AND SouTH CENTRAL AFRICA: A tive study of their culture and social customs. 


Record of Fifteen Years’ Missionary Labours Whether Dr. Rivers’ hypotheses are finally 
among Primitive Peoples. H. Frances maintained or not his work is of permanent 


Davidson. Illus. 481 pp. Elgin, Ill.:/ interestandvalue. In gaining access to material 

Brethren Publishing House. $1.50. 1915.| for his observations and records he largely 
7. : | availed himself of the aid of missionaries and of 
A simple detailed account of faithful work. | converts. 


DET NORSKE MISSIONSSELSKABS 70 AARIGE {DER CHARAKTER DER EINGEBORENEN IN 


ZULUmMission. Et Bantifolk og Kristen- KAISER-WILHELMSLAND. Missionsinspektor 
DOMMEN. Missionsprest O. Stavem. 376 L. Hoffmann. EMM, ro915 (VI), 235-42. 
pp. Stavanger: et norske Missionssels-' 596. 
ahs rome. Kr. 3.25. 1915. 588. | STUDIES OF NEW ZEALAND LiFE. Mrs. Wesley 
See also 526 (Biography). Turton. 38pp. London: S.P.C.K. 6d. net. 
1915. 597. 
Madagascar | Charming character sketches of Maories 


| known to the writer, with a chapter on the 
Pismeecane Be Tae EC. | religion and mythology of the ancient Maories. 


Kurze. AMZ, 1915 (VIII), 345-56. 589. | See also 662 (Race Problem). 
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Other Fields 

Le TurRKEsTAN Russe. Professor A. Woeikof. 
360 pp. Paris: Armand Colin. 8 fers. 

1914. 598. 
This monograph by a celebrated Russian 
geographer brings the knowledge of Russian 
Turkestan, its topography, resources and peoples, 
to recent date. In addition to careful study of 
the best sources, including official statistics, the 
writer gained first-hand knowledge of his sub- 
ject by a four months’ visit to Turkesté an. in 


r9r12. Many personal touches enliven the pages 
of this interesting book. 
The Jews 


HET NATIONALISME IN DE JODENZENDING. 
H. A. Lamprecht. 296 blz. Amsterdam : 
H. A. van Bottenburg. 1915. 599. 

An academical dissertation submitted by the 
author for his degree of Doctor of Theology at 
the Free University of Amsterdam. 


Joop EN CuHRISTEN. T. A. van der Vlies. 
138+xii blz. Rotterdam: W. L. & J. 
Brusse. f 1.90. 1915. 600. 

See also 657 (Judaism). 

General 

THE CHURCH IN Many Lanps: A TRIP AROUND 
THE Wor.LD. J. J. Burke. Illus. 289 pp. 
New York: John Murphy Co. $1. rors. 
6or. 

By a Roman Catholic priest. Seven of the 
chapters deal with foreign fields, four with 
Roman Catholic centres in Europe. 

See also 52z-2 (History); 532 (Missionary 
Call) ; 602 (Cable Code) ; 604 (Administra- 
tion); 622-3 (Church); 636 (Folk-lore) ; 
672 (Medical). 


V. Works of Reference 


Tue Missions Copre. Compiled and pub- 
lished by Authority of the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America, for Use by 
Foreign Mission Boards and their Corre- 
spondents. Edited by Charles L. Boynton. 
724 pp. New York: Foreign Missions 
Conference. 1915. 602. 

The sub-committee who, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. C. R. Watson and with a large body 
of expert collaborators and correspondents, 
have produced after a year’s work this elaborate 
but clearly arranged and easily utilized cable 
code have left the whole missionary body in 
their debt. The system selected, alphabetical 
not topical, is that of half-code words (five- 
letter artificial pronounceable combinations) 
instead of the figure system adopted in the 
widely used code published at Shanghai by 
the China Inland Mission, a new edition of which 
is in preparation. Extraordinary pains have 
been taken to secure comprehensiveness and 
to meet every personal and administrative need. 
The appendix contains directories of mission 
boards and stations, periodicals and publishers, 
railways, sanatoria, etc. 


See also 52r (History of Missions). 





Vi. Theory and Principles of 
Missions 


MISSIONS IN THE PLAN OF THE AGEs. BIBLE 


Stupies IN Missions. William Owen 
Carver, Th.D. 289 pp. New York and 
London: Revell. $1.25 net. 1915. 603. 


fBuSINEssS AND ADMINISTRATIVE EFFICIENCY, 


F. S. Brockman. CR, 1915 (June), 353-65. 
604. 

Extract from a report presented to the China 
Continuation Committee at its third annual 
meeting in April-May r1grs. 


Vil. The Training and 
Qualifications of Missionaries 


THe FourtH Report OF THE BOARD oF 


MISSIONARY PREPARATION (for North 
America). Edited by Frank Knight 
Sanders, Ph.D. 427 pp. New York: Board 
of Missionary Preparation. 50 cents. I915. 
605. 

The reports drawn up by expert committees 
and published in this volume on the preparation 
of missionaries appointed to China, India, Japan, 
Latin America, the Near East and Pagan Africa 
represent the first co-operative attempt to 
differentiate and systematize training for speci- 
fied fields. The report of a conference on Ad- 
ministrative Problems involved in Preparation 
and of a conference on the Preparation of 
Ordained Missionaries (reviewed in IRM, ro15 
(July), pp. 517-8) are also incorporated in 
this volume. 


GENERAL PHONETICS FOR MISSIONARIES AND 


STUDENTS oF LaNnGuUAGES. G. Noél-Arm- 
field. 142 pp. Cambridge: Heffer. 3s. 
net. I915. 606. 

The writer of this useful handbook is Assistant 
in Phonetics at University College, London, and 
has for three years been lecturer in Phonetics 
at the Vacation Courses arranged by the British 
Board of Study for the Preparation of Mission- 
aries. 


tMisstonary Epucation. John Steele. EW, 


1915 (July), 288-301. 607. 


{TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR MISSIONARIES. F. 


Rawlinson. CR, t915 (June), 370-76. 
608. 

Extract from a report presented to the China 
Continuation Committee at its third annual 
meeting in April-May 1915. 


See also 532 (Missionary Call) ; 579 (African 


languages) ; 636 (Folk-lore). 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic Work 


tTHE EVANGELIZATION OF RURAL JAPAN. 


W. M. Vories. JE, 1915 (May), 196-201 ; 
(June), 239-433. 609. 

A highly suggestive study, begun in the March 
and Aprilnumbers. Reports sent in by mission- 
aries representing eight or nine denominations 
and four nationalities have been collated; a 
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tentative ‘new programme’ for evangelization 
is put forward by Mr. Merrell Vories at the close. 
A discussion upon the subject is continued in 
the Japan Evangelist for July, pp. 272-8. 

tON THE FORWARD EVANGELISTIC MOVEMENT. 
H. McC. E. Price. CR, 1915 (June), 
340-6. 6r0. 

Extract from a report presented to the China 
Continuation Committee at its third annual 
meeting in April-May 1915. 

fSavinc CuHINA’s CiTIEs. R. M. Mateer. 
CR, 1915 (May), 278-81. 6rz. 
Details of a plan adopted by the American 
Presbyterian Mission (North), in Shantung. 
tAN EVANGELISTIC EXPERIMENT. W. E. 
Tomlinson. 
See p. 660. 
See also 543, 545 (National Evangelistic Cam- 
paign) ; 570 (Mass Movement). 


Christian Education 


Japan 
{New PRIVILEGE GRANTED TO CHRISTIAN 
Scnoots. A. K. Reischauer. JE, 1915 
(Mar.), 125-6. 673. 
{THE CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY. 
JE, to15 (July), 289. 6r4. 
A rapid summary of the year’s progress. 


A. D. Berry. 


See also 543, 547-8. 
China 
{PRESENT OUTSTANDING NEEDS OF MISSION 
EDUCATION IN CHINA. A. Bowen. 
NoRMAL TRAINING AND EDUCATIONAL Co- 


OPERATION. A. A. Bullock. CR, 1915 
(July), 406-14. 675. 
See p. 659. 


} 


tMISSIONS AND LEPERS. 


HF, 1915 (May), 176-81. 612. | {MISSIONARY PROBLEMS. 





{THE UNIFORM CURRICULA RECOMMENDED | 


BY THE East CHINA EDUCATIONAL UNION. 
. T. Proctor, D.D. Wat CHINESE 
DUCATORS THINK OF THE COURSE OF STUDY 
OF THE East CHINA EDUCATIONAL UNION. 
Fong F. Sec. Educational Review (Chiua), 
1915 (July), 236-47. 676. 
India 
See 568 (Schools in Kashmir). 
Africa 


{THE TRAINING OF SCHOOLMASTERS IN UGANDA. 
J. Britton. Uganda Notes, 1915 (May), 
386-94. 617. 

A paper read before the first Educational 
Conference at Budo, April 1915. The writer 
discusses present conditions and proposes im- 
portant changes. See also Uganda Notes, 1915 
(April), 356-9. 

Bible Translation and Distribution 

See 541 (Bible Conference, Amsterdam). 

Medical Missions 


tNursinc REQUIREMENTS IN OUR MISSION 
Hospitats. E. Hope Bell. China Medical 
Journal, 1915 (May), 170-77. 678. 





John Jackson. IRM, 


1915 (Oct.), 584-05. 679. 


See also 566, 672. 


Christian Literature 
Japan 
See 543 (Christian Movement, 1915). 
General 
{ REORGANIZATION OF WORK AMONG CHAMARS. 
F. }. Western. Delhi Mission News, 1915 
(July), 125-7. 620. 
p- 661. 
I. THE MISSIONARY. 
MAKING FRIENDs. III. LANGUAGE 
PrRoBLEMS. A.L. Kitching. Uganda Notes, 
1915 (Mar.), 329-31 ; (May), 383-6; (June), 
411-7. 62r. 
See also 626 (Organization). 


iX. The Church in the Missien Field 


RISING CHURCHES IN NON-CHRISTIAN LANDS. 
Lectures delivered on The College of Missions 
Lectureship, Indianapolis; The Severance 
Lectureship, Western Theological Seminary, 


Pittsburgh. Arthur Judson Brown. Illus. 
236 pp. New York: Miss. Education 
Movement. Cloth, 60 cents; paper, 40 
cents. I915. 622. 


Originally delivered as a series of lectures but 
issued subsequently for use as a mission study 
text-book. The chapters, which are illustrated 
with living facts and are full of suggestiveness, 
deal with the people among whom the churches 
are rising, the founding of the churches, tempta- 
tions and difficulties of the Christians, their 
character and that of the churches, present 
strength and influence of the churches, self- 
support and self-propagation, social service and 
self-government, and relation to missions and 
western churches. The book will have wide 
use among prospective candidates, and merits 
the notice of many missicnary administrators 
and missicnaries. 


tNoTEs ON A STUDY OF THE RELATION OF 
CHURCH AND Mission. D. J. Fleming. 
IRM, r915 (Oct.), 596-611. 623. 


¢RELATION OF THE FOREIGN AND CHINESE 
ELEMENTS IN THE WoRK OF THE L.M:S. 
In NortH Cuina. S. Evans Meech. CR, 
1915 (May), 275-8. 624. 


{THe IDEAL RELATION BETWEEN THE INDIAN 
CHURCH AND THE FOREIGN Mission. C. 
Sandegren. HF, 1915 (June), 216-21. 
625. 

By a Swedish member of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission in Tanjore district. See IRM, 
1915 (July), Bib. No. 473. 


{METHODS OF ORGANIZING MISSIONARY 
CHURCHES: ST. PAUL’s oR OurS? James 
McWhirter. CR, 1915 (May), 281-90. 626. 
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{METHODS OF ADMINISTRATION AND CHURCH 
ORGANIZATION IN THE DIOCESE OF FUHKIEN. 
W. S. Pakenham-Walsh. CR, 1915 (May), 
293-6. 627. 

¢SELF-SUPPORT IN THE CHURCH IN FORMOSA. 
a Tee IRM, 1915 (Oct.), 612-20. 





tTHEOLOGICAL Epvucation. E. W. Burt. 
CR, 1915 (June), 346-53. 629. 

Extract from a report presented to the China 
Continuation Committee at its third annual 
meeting in April-May 1915. 

tHIGHER GRADE MINISTRY IN THE INDIAN 
CuurcH. J. R. Chitambar. Indian Wit- 
ness, 1915 (June 10), 446-7; (June 17), 
406-7 ; ge 24), 487-8. 630. 
See p. 
t+ PANDITA- a H. Dijkstra. De Mace- 
doniéy, 1915 (XIX§), 233-42. 632. 
A plea for independent position for ordained 
native ministers. 
¢PROBLEMS RELATING TO HELPERS AND 
Pastors. W. L. Swallen. Korea Mission 
Field, 1915 (June), 159-63. 632. 
tMISSIONARY ENTERPRISES OF THE CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST IN Korea. Korea Mission 
Field, 1915 (July), 187-207. 633. 

Fourteen short simple records of actual work 
undertaken by Korean Christians in outlying 
districts and islands of Korea, in China and in 
one or two Russian districts. 


See also 557 (Java) ; 567, 572 (India) ; 592-3 
(S. America) ; 634 (Union). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


+Mr. Hampar NaGao ON CHURCH UNION. 
JE. 1915 (July), 297-302. 634. 
A condensed translation of a 25 page booklet 
by the head of the Imperial Railways in Kyushu, 
ving the views which have led to the movement 
[ church union at Moji, noted in the July 
issue of IRM, pp. 479-80. 


See also 55z (China Continuation Committee). 


XI. Ohristianity and the Non- 
Ohristian Religions 
Religions of Primitive Peoples 
+DoEs PRIMITIVE HEATHENISM PRESENT ANY 
Points OF CONTACT FOR MISSIONARY 
Work? Nathan Sdderblom. IRM, 1915 

(Oct.), 529-39. 635. 

{THE VALUE OF FOLK-LORE TO MISSIONARIES. 
Alice Werner. IRM, 1915 (Oct.), 627-37. 
636. 

~Tirzr- UND AHNENVEREHRUNG IN AFRIKA. 
Diedrich Westermann. AMZ, 1915 (VII), 
273-83. 637. 

{DE AAP IN HET VOLKSGELOOF DER INLANDERS 
VAN DEN INDISCHEN ARCHIPEL. 
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a, 5. 2. 


Kleiweg de Zwaan. Tijdschrift van het 


koninklijk Nederlandsch Aardrijkshundig 
Genootschap. Tweede Serie, 1915 (XXXII), 
35-55. 638. 


See also 595 (Melanesia) ; 597 (New Zealand). 


Religions of China 
CONFUCIANISM AND ITS Rivats. The Hibbert 


Lectures. Second Series, 1914. Herbert 
A. Giles. 271 pp. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 6s.net. 1915. 639. 


A review of this volume is in preparation. 


Religions of india 


{THE RELATION BETWEEN THE INTELLECTUAL 
AND THE RELIiGious Lire. Edwin Greaves, 
HF, 1915 (July), 261-71. 640. 

The subject is discussed as bearing upon 
forms of religious life in India, and the attitude 
of missionaries. 

{SUBRAHMANYA IYER’s NEw HInpDutsM. J. N. 
Farquhar. Young Men of India, 10915 
(June), 273-7. 641. 

S1KHIsM. E. Guilford. Preface and Biblio- 
graphy by H. U. Weitbrecht, Ph.D., D.D. 
49 pp. London: Lay Reader Headquarters. 
2d. net. 1915. 642. 

An addition to the popular series noted in 
IRM, 1915 (Apr.), Bib. No. 345. 

{NAGRA ALLMANNA ANMARKNINGAR OM 
GONDERNAS RELIGIOSA FORESTALLNINGAR. 
G. Franzén. SMT, 1915 (1), 19-25. 643. 

{UR GONDERNAS RELIGIOSA Liv. G. Franzén. 
SMT, 1915 (2), 80-90. 644. 

See also 564. 

Buddhism 


{THE ViTaL FoRcEs OF JAPANESE BUDDHISM 
IN RELATION TO CHRISTIANITY. A. : 
Reischauer. IRM, 1915 (Oct.), 565-83. 
645. 

¢Booxs oN BuppuHisM. Kenneth Saunders. 
IRM, 1915 (Oct.), 662-7. 646. 

Tur Gops OF NORTHERN BUDDHISM: THEIR 
History, ICONOGRAPHY, AND PROGRESSIVE 
EvoLUTION THROUGH THE NORTHERN 
BuppuHIst CouNTRIES. With a_ general 
introduction in Buddhism. Translated from 
the French of J. Deinter, by Alice Getty. 
Plates. 246 pp. London: Clarendon 
Press. {£3 38. net. 1914. 647. 

See review, p. 662. 


ISLAM FORDOM OCH NU. Studier i korantolk- 
ningens historia. Ignaz Goldziher. Over- 
sattning fran férfattarens manuskript av 
Tor Andrae. 240 S. Stockholm: Hugo 
Gebers Férlag. Kr. 4. 1915. 648. 

A series of lectures delivered at the University 
of Upsala. 
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{TRANSLATIONS OF THE Koran. S. M. 
Zwemer, D.D. MW, 10915 (July), 244-61. 
649. 

Accompanied by an interesting plate showing 
specimen pages of various translations. 
MOHAMMED FUT-IL SINCERE? Pére Henri 
Lammens, S.J. Paris: Bureaux des Re- 
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Algeria, see North Africa. 
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Animism, in Burma, 232-4. 
Peoples. 

Arya Samaj, book review, 511-2. 

Australia, 59-60, 298-9 ; book reviews, 503-4. 
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book review, 513-4; Animism in, 232-4; 
Roman Catholic missions in, 243, 245, 589, 
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648. See also Co-operation, Education. 
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Canada, 23, 57, 202, 459. See 
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See also Primitive | 
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| Ceylon, Survey of 1914, 30-1, 208-11, 289, 589, 


639, 640, 648-9; National 


Society of, 31. 


Missionary 
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SELF-SUPPORT IN THE CHURCH IN THE | Preparation, Language Schools. 

MIssION FIELD, 261-74; SELF-SUPPORT | CO-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL BANKS, 438-47. 

IN THE CHURCH IN Formosa, 612-26 ; 41, | 

49, 52, 102-3, 436, 438-47 ; self-govern- | Denmark, 59, 63, 285-6, 289-91, 302. 

ment and ibtapendence. 28-9, 49, 52,| DISTRIBUTION OF CHRISTIAN FoRCES IN 

102-3, 262-3, 273, 366, 480-2, 596-611 JAPAN, 109-19. 

passim, 612-26 passim; self-propagation, | Dutch East Indies, 51-2, 81-95, 207, 286-9, 

8, 11, 28-9, 31, 41, 52, 445; spiritual 301-2, 305-7, 471-2; book review, 684-5. 

vitality, 439-42, 446, 481-2, 488-0, See also Education. 

594-5; Organization, 223-4, 267, 456-8, 

470-7, 479-0. 596-611 passim, 612-26 | East Africa, Survey of 1914, 43-6; Church 

passim, 661 ; eS Gyo 244, 432-7, 485-7, in, 601; Christian literature in, 214; Con- 


615; social’ and economic problems, 48, tinental Protestant missions to, 46, 293-5, 
IOI, 197, 241, 309, 401-5, 438-47; need 298; book review, 327-31. See also Co- 
for an indigenous church, 101, 272; operation, Education, Kikuyu. 


development of native leadership, 8, | Education— 
28-9, 45-6, 267, 472, 480-2, 596-611; THE VALUE OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, 





native pastors and workers, 41-2, 103, 420-31. 

267-72, 377, 612-26 passim, 658-9; diffi- In China, 14, 16-8, 21, 54, 97-8, 100-1, 463, 
culties of native workers, 434, 596. See 64-5, 487-8, 659; in} Japan, 9-10; in 
also Christian Literature, Co-operation, orea, II; in India, 24-6, 208, 640-8 
various mission fields. passim ; in ’ Ceylon, 30, 648-9; in Burma, 


Committee on, 596-7. 


245-7; in_In o-China, 73; in Turkey, 
Colour Question, see Rass Problem. y 


32-4; in Egypt, 36; in Afghanistan, 51; 


Comity, see Co-operation and Unity. in West Africa, 42 ; in East Africa, 43-4; 




















in South Africa, 189, 193, 196, 197; in 
Madagascar, 434; in Dutch East Indies, 

87-8, 306-7; in Philippine Islands, 469 ; 
of Moslems in Russian Empire, 39; in 
North America, 420-31. 

University, 9, 18, 25, 33, 36, 37, 100, 246-7, 
421; secondary, 25, 39, 246, 463, 640, 
642-3; elementary, 17, 24, 42, 247, 397, 
359) 434, 403, 465, 008-9, 640; women’s, 9, 
24-6, 33, 36, 39, 54, 58, 98, 423-4, 428, 
463; industrial, 193, 309-10, 359, 420-31, 
487-8; training of teachers, 430 ; medical, 
17-8, 25, 39; theological, to, 18, 19, 641, 
648-9 ; book review, 517-8; need for 
vernacular, 247; governments and, 14, 
16-7, 25, 33, 42-4, 51, 54, 100, 189, 246, 
306-7 ; social service in, 424-5; book 
réviews, 151, 497. See also Co-operation. 

Egypt, 35-7, 212-3, 297; book reviews, | 
333-4, 497. Seealso North Africa, Language 
Schools, Co-operation, Education. 

England, see Great Britain. 

Eritrea, 297-8. See also North Africa. 

Ethics, see Christian Ethics. 

Europe, see Continental Missionary Societies, 

Home Base, various countries. 





Evangelistic work, methods of, 8, 51, 106-7, | 


113-4, 358, 372-7, 450, 484-5 ,O00-1. See 
also Church in Mission Field, Co-operation, 
Missions, Theory and Principles of. 


Federation, see Co-operation. 

Finance, 54-6, 261-2, 447; of the China 
Inland Mission, 452-3; of Roman Catholic 
missions, 458. 

SomME ASPECTS OF THE WORK OF A 
TREASURER OF A _ FOREIGN MISSION 
BoarD, 221-31. 

Book review, 338-9 

See Co-operative Agricultural Banks, Home 
Base, War and Missions. 

Finland, 283, 285, 296, 302. 

FoLk-LorRE, THE VALUE OF, TO MISSIONARIES, 
627-37. 

Formosa, 11-2, 461. SELF-SUPPORT IN THE 
CHURCH IN Formosa, 612-26; book review, 
492. 

France, 41, 53, 56, 62, 127-31, 292-3, 296-7, 
299, 301, 655-5. See also Roman Catholic 
Missions. 


Germany, Survey of 1914, 55, 58-9, 61-2; 
Protestant missions, 16, 27-8, 40, 41, 48, 
55, 59, 283-302 passim, 490. See alsoRoman 
Catholic Missions. 

Government and missions, in China, 16-7, 
373-5 ; in Portuguese West Africa, 43; in 
South-West Africa, 48; in Madagascar, 49, 
434-5; in Siam, 51; in Ecuador, 53; in 
Dutch East Indies,’ 305-7; in Moslem 
lands, 418-9; testimony of government 
Officials, 41, 590-1. See also Education. 

Great Britain” and Ireland, 120-6, 201-2; 

Survey of 1914, 53, 54, 55, 57-8, 62-3. 
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See also Roman Catholic Missions, Student 
Christian Movement, Orientals in the 
West. 


Hinduism, book reviews, 143-7, 314-8, 511-2. 


See also Christianity, relation to Hinduism, 
India, caste in. 


History of Missions, 69-77, 353-67, 408-16, 


448-55, 458-73 passim, 550-64; value of 

study of, 70-1, 77-80, 398, 638-9; book 

review, 605-71. 

CONVERSION OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE AND 
THE CONVERSION OF CHINA, 550-64. 


History of Religions, book reviews, 138-41. 
History of translations of the Prayer Book, 


book review, 321-3. 


| Holland, 52, 59, 63, 286-9, 297, 301-2. See 


also Dutch East Indies, Roman Catholic 
Missions. 


Home Base, Survey of 1914, 54-65. THE 


Home MINISTRY AND FoREIGN MISSIONS: 
From a Yorkshire Vicar, 120-6; A French 
Pastor’s Work, 127-31; Experience in 
American City Churches, 131-6; relation of 
mission boards to native churches, 596-611 
passim; organization at, 457; responsi- 
bility at, 264, 266-7, 273; provision of 
Christian literature, 201-2, 216-7; book 
reviews, 515-6, 687-8. See also Continuation 
Committee, Co-operation, Finance, Mis- 
sionary Education, Missionary Intercession, 
Missions, Theory and Principles of, Missionary 
Motive, various countries. 


Hymns, oriental and missionary, book review, 


504-6. 


India— 


Survey of 1914, 21-30. 

Evangelization of, 26. 

Church in, 26, 28-9, 439-42, 485-7, 596-611 
passim, 658-9, 660-1. 

National Missionary Society of, 29. 

All-India Conference of Indian Christians, 
518. 

Christian literature in, 201-2, 208-11. 

Caste in, 24, 440-1, 446. 

Social service in, 23-4, 363-4. 

Co-operative agricultural banks, 444-7. 

Continental Protestant missions in, 27-9, 
289-91, 301. 

Roman Catholic missions in, 638-49, 652-3; 
statistics of, 646-7. 

National Missionary Council of, 27-8, 211. 

Provincial Representative Councils in, 27-8. 

Leprosy in, 557. 

Missions to lepers in, 590-3. 

Book reviews, 164-5, 314-8, 341, 493-4, 
507-13. 

See also Co-operation, Education, Hinduism. 


Indo-China, 472-3, 589. 
Industrial missions, in South Africa, 48, 183; 


in China, 487-8; value of, 420-31. See 
also Education, industrial. 


Intercession, see Missionary Intercession. 
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Islam, se¢ Mohammedanism. 
Italy, 37-8. i 


Jamaica, see West Indies. 
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Seevey of 1914, 5-12. 
Secular affairs, 5-7, 15. 
Spirit of nationalism, 568-70. 
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can embassy to, 656-8; 
141-3. 
Religions of, 7-8; 


See also Roman Catholic Missions. 
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Evangelization of, 7-9, 109-19; 

Evangelistic Campaign, 8, 657. 
Church in, 479-80, 59°—C11 passim. 
Christian literature in, 9, 202-3. 
Christian Literature Society of, 9-10, 203. 
Continental Protestant missions in, 283, 300. 


Roman Catholic missions in, 10, 458-61, 
054-5- 

DISTRIBUTION OF CHRISTIAN FORCES IN 
JAPAN, 109-109. 


Committee on Distribution of Forces (Com- 
mittee on Survey and Occupation), 8-9, 
109-19. 

Continuation Committee Conference in 
118; Continuation Committee of, 8. 

Conference of Federated Missions, 7, 8, | 
110-9, 203. 

Student Volunteer League of, 109-10. 
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Korea, 10-1. 

Leprosy in, 587. 
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Book reviews, 161, 323-7, 
497, 518. 
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Madagascar, 40, 214, 268, 297, 432-6; 
Survey of 1914, 49; book review, 501-3. 

Manchuria, revival in, 488-9. 

Malaysia, 207, 473; Survey of 1914, 51; 
book review, 164. See also Dutch East Indies. 

Mass Movements, 26, 43, 52, 433-4, 440-1, 
443-4. 

Medical Work, medical education in China, 
17-8; report of Rockefeller Foundation, 
17, 518: as evangelistic agency, 51, 87; 
effects of war on, 63; need for, in Burma, 
245-6; in Africa, 311-2; MISSIONS AND 
LEPERS, 584-95 ; ‘book reviews, 342, 518. 





Mission Study, see Missionary Education. 
Preparation of, 19, 56, 280-1, 418, 446, 
448-9, 458; CHRISTIAN ETHICS AS A 


SUBJECT IN THE PREPARATION OF Mis. 
SIONARIES, 396-407 ; Janguage study, 218, 
406-7, 412-3, 449; VALUE OF FoLk- 
LoRE TO MISSIONARIES, 627-37; book 
—* 159-61. See also Board of 
eparation, Language Schools. 
Need. or specialization in literary work, 204-5, 
208, 211, 218. 
| Missionary education, in Great Britain, 58, 122; 
in Canada, 57; in North America, 135-6: 
in France, 127-9; in Germany, 62; Mission 
Study, 60, 123, 132, 136; work among boys 
and girls, 123-4, 128, 132, 135-6; Sunday 
school work, 687-8 ; mission study text-books, 
148-52, 517; missionary recitations, 165. 
See also Home Base. 
MISSIONARY INTERCESSION AND THE CRisIs, 
248-60, 125-6. 


aa ae Motive, 362-3, 451; periodicity of, 


357, 360 
See also crue Education, Language | bh Missions, Social Relations of, 6-7, 19-20, 31, 


Schools. 
Jews— 
Survey of 1914, 50-1 ; Christian literature for, 
215-6; book review, 081-4. See also Chris- 
tianity, relation to judaism. 


Kikuyu, 44-5, 294, 476-8. 

Korea, 203-4, 461, 592, 596-611 passim; Sur- 
vey of 1914, 10-1; book reviews, 161, 518. 

Kurdistan, book review, 158-0. 

i? 

Language Schools, Arabic, 37, 412-3, 418; 
in Japan, 10; in China, Io. 

Languages, see Missionaries, Language Schools. 

Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 57, 60, 133; 
book review, 515-6. 

Lepers, Missions AND LEPERS, 584-95, 648. 

Levant, see Mohammedanism. 

Liberia, see West Africa. 

Liquor Traffic, 49, 180. 

Literature, see Christian Literature, Missionary 
Education. 

Livingstonia, Church in, 480-1. 


| 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


48, 245-6, 305-7, 396-405 passim, 485-7, 
489-90; SOME ASPECTS OF THE RELATION 
OF MISSIONS TO CIVILIZATION, 353-70; 
CO-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL BANKS, 438- 
47; book reviews, 150-1, 155-6, 340-1, 493. 
See also Church in Mission Field, Education, 
Governments and Missions. 

Missions, Theory and Principles of— 
RELATION OF MIssIONS TO CIVILIZATION, 
353-70; MISSIONARY PRINCIPLES OF THE 
Ear_y CuuRCcH, 67-80; NOTES ON A 
STUDY OF THE RELATION OF CHURCH AND 
MISSION, 596-611 ; ROMANCE AND REALITY 
IN Mission WorK: Firty YEARS OF THE 
CuiNnA INLAND Mission, 448-55; Raymond 
Lull’s conception of, 411-2; ideal of mis- 
sionary work, 263-4 ; changes i in missionary 
ideas, 308-9; relation of missions and 
science of religion, 529-30; relation of evan- 
gelization to education, 100-1 ; the gospel, 
social] and individual, 67-8, 78-9, 308 ; book 
review, 340-1. See also Christianity, Mis- 


sionary Motive, Missions, Social Relations of. 
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Mohammedanism— 

Survey of 1914, 31-40; in China, 14, 464; 
in India, 21-2, 30; in Malay Archipelago, 
52, 207; in Africa, 42, 46, 49, 311, 484-5; 
in Russia, 39, 482-3; Mohammedan lands, 
31-9, 211-3, 293; book reviews, 158-9, 
332-6, 671-4; training of Mohammedan 
missionaries, 30, 36-8; changes in Islam, 
409; position of women in Islam, 33, 
39, 495-6; book reviews, 156-8, 318-20, 
686. 

See also Christianity, relation to Islam. 
Morocco, see North Africa. 


Natal, see South Africa. 
Nationalism, spirit of, 21-2, 38, 235-6, 241-2, 


Points OF CONTACT FOR MISSIONARY 
WorK ? 529-39. 

In Borneo, 51-2; in South Africa, 177-99 
passim ; industrial education of, 309-10, 
420-31 passim; missions and customs of, 
489-90; folk-lore of, 627-37 passim; 
book reviews, 162-4, 327-31, 516-7. 


Race Problems, 5-6, 22-3, 42-3, 44, 47-8, 53, 281, 
421, 427-30, 655-8; BLACK AND WHITE IN 
SouTH AFRICA, 177-99; book review, 141-3. 

Roman Catholic Missions, A SURVEY. OF 
RomMAN CATHOLIC Missions, I, 456-73; 
II, 638-49 ; statistical tables of, 468, 646-7 ; 
Roman Catholic church and Islam, 483-5 ; 
methods in Asia, 652-5; 300th anniversary 





246, 379, 5! 18-70. 


Negro, NEGRO CHRISTIAN STUDENT CONFER- | 
ENCE, 275-82 ; work among women, 277-8; | 


need for negro ministry, 278-9 ; as mission- 
aries to Africa, 279-81 ; industrial training 
of, 421-24; results of training, 424-31. 
See also North America, South Africa. 

New Hebrides, see Pacific Islands. 

New Zealand, 59-60. 

Nigeria, see West Africa. 

North Africa, Survey of 1914, 35-8, 46; 
Christian literature in, 46, 212-3; Con- 
tinental Protestant missions in, 297-8; 
Roman Catholic missions in, 484-5; Ray- 
mond Lull’s mission to, 414-6; book re- 
views, 328-9, 332-6. See also Egypt, Eritrea. 

North America, 54-7, 60, 131-6, 215, 300; 
NEGRO CHRISTIAN STUDENT CONFERENCE, 
275-82; race problem in, 5-6, 23, 198, 
420-31, 656-8; industrial education in, 420- 
31; book reviews, 141-3; 151-2, 686. See 
also Boards of Study, Canada, Education, 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement, Orientals 
in the West, Student Christian Movement, 
United States of America. 

Norway, 55-6, 285, 290, 293, 297, 302, 433. 

Nyasaland, Christian Literature in, 214. 


Opium Question, 20; book review, 336-8. 
Orientals in the West, 33, 54. 


Pacific Islands, 52-3, 207-8, 290, 588-9 ; book 
reviews, 342, 498-500. 

Palestine, see Mohammedan lands. 

Panama Conference of Missions, 215. 

Persia, 38-9; book review, 671-4. 

Philippine Islands, 207, 468-71, 586; book 
review, 164. 

Portugal, see Roman Catholic Missions. 

Portuguese West Africa, labour conditions in, 

42-3. 
Primitive Peoples— 


in Japan, 10; after Franco-Prussian war, 
655-0; effects of war on, 16, 40,65; methods 
in Japan, 654-5; methods in China, 653-4 ; 
increase in India, 20-1 ; methods in India, 
| 652-3; in Burma, 243-5; in West Africa, 
| 413; in Uganda, 44; in South America, 53; 
| formation of American Board of, 60; in 
Germany, 60; industrial education in, 
| 309-10; in the Renaissance, 361-2; to 
| lepers, 588-9; book reviews, 163, 518, 
638, 
| ROMANCE AND REALITY IN MISSIONARY 
Work : Firty YEARS OF THE CHINA INLAND 
MIsSION, 448-55. 
Russia, see Mohammedanism, Education. 


Sahara, see North Africa. 

Siam, 51, 207, 473. 

South Africa, Survey of 1914, 46-9; race 
roblem in, 22-3, 47-8; customs and folk- 
ore in, 627-37 passim; BLACK AND WHITE 
IN SouUTH AFRICA, 177-99; church in, 601, 
606-7; Continental Protestant missions 

| to, 40, 48-9, 291-3, 296; Christian litera- 

| ture in, 213-4; leprosy in, 587; book 
reviews, 162-4, 688. See also Co-operation, 
Education. 

| South America, 215, 300, 588, 589; book review, 

| 687; Survey of, 53-4. 

| Spain, see Roman Catholic Missions. 

| Student Christian Movement, 54, 56, 63; 

' Negro Christian Student Conference, 275- 

| 82; Chinese Student Volunteer Movement, 
19; Student Volunteer League of Japan, 

| I1O0g—10. 
Sudan, see North Africa. 
Survey and roy en 8-9, I9, 106, 109-19. 

| SURVEY OF 1914, MISSIONARY, 3-66. 

Sweden, 16, 56, 63, 285-6, 289-90, 293-4, 297— 

| 8, 302, 687. 

| Switzerland, 63, 293, 298, 301. See also 

| Roman Catholic Missions. 








PRESENTATION OF CHRISTIANITY TO PRIMI- | = > ws 
TIVE PEoptes: The Toradja Tribes of | Theological Training, see Church in Mission 


Central Celebes, 81-95; A Statement by | 


Field, Co-operation, Missionaries. 


Christian Converts in Kavirondo addressed | Theosophy, 29-30. 
Tibet, 468. 
Transvaal, see South Africa. 


to their Christian friends, 382-95. 


Dors PRIMITIVE HEATHENISM PRESENT ANY 
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Tripoli, see North Africa. 

Tunis, see North Africa. 

Turkish Empire, 40, 50, 211-2, 597, 605-5; 
Survey of 1914, 32-5; beok review, 495-6. 


Uganda, 382-95. See also East Africa, Kikuyu. 

Union, Ecclesiastical, see Co-operation and 
Unity. 

United States of America, 57, 63-4, 198, 202. 
See also North America. 

Unity, see Co-operation and Unity. 

Unoccupied fields, 19, 118, 216, 310-2, 471. 


VitaL Forces OF SOUTHERN BUDDHISM IN 
RELATION TO THE GospEL, II. In Burma, 
232-47. See Buddhism. 

Vitat ForRcES OF JAPANESE BUDDHISM IN 
RELATION TO CHRISTIANITY, 565-83. See 
Buddhism. 


War and Missions, MIssIONARY INTERCESSION 
AND THE CRISIS, 248-00; QUEST FOR A 
MEsSAGE, 540-9; ‘Our Thoughts and 
God’s,’ 312-3 ; effect of war, 3-4; in Japan, 





INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


5; in China, 15-6, 379; m India, 23, 27-9; 

in Moslem Lands, 30-5, 409; in Persia, 

38-9; in Africa, 38, 40-1, 49, 298; among 

_—. 50, 681 ; in other fields, 52-3; at the 
ome Base, 60-5; effect on foreign finance, 

261-2, 273-4. Franco-Prussian war and 

French Roman Catholic missions, 655-6. 

Washington, Booker T., 426-7. 

West Africa, Survey of 1914, 41-3; customs 
and folk-lore in, 630-1, 634-5; church in, 
41-2, 481-2, 597, 001; Continental Protestant 
missions in, 41, 293, 296-8 ; Roman Catholic 
missions in, 41, 589; Christian literature in, 
213; leprosy in, 587, 580; book reviews, 
327-31, 516—7,687, 688. See also Education. 

West Indies, 299-300, 588. 

Women— 

Women and the Gospel in China, 377; 
native women in South Africa, 188-9; 
negro women in North America, 277-8, 
282; book reviews, 494-7, 516-7. See 
also Education, Mohammedanism, Roman 
Catholic Missions. 
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